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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  June  4,  1915. 
Sm:  Until  within  the  last  few  years  public  schoolhouses  in  Amer- 
ican cities  and  towns  were  open  only  for  the  regular  school  work  and 
for  children  of  legal  school  age.  For  this  purpose  they  were  open  only 
from  5  to  7  hours  a  day  for  from  150  to  190  days  in  the  year,  a  total 
of  not  more  than  1,400  hours  a  year,  and  were  closed  to  all  use  through 
the  remainder  of  the  8,760  hours  of  the  year.  Pubhc  school  funds 
were  used  only  for  the  regular  school  work.  Only  occasionally 
evening  classes  for  older  boys  and  girls  and  for  men  and  women  were 
foimd,  and  sometimes  schoolrooms  were  used  for  pubhc  debates  and 
for  meetings  of  literary  societies  composed  chiefly  of  older  boys  and 
girls  of  the  school.  Except  for  the  very  few  who  went  to  college, 
education  was  supposed  to  stop  with  childhood  and  the  total  or  par- 
tial completion  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  or, 
at  most,  with  the  years  of  early  adolescence  and  the  work  of  the 
high  school.  The  pubhc  schools  had  no  further  concern  for  them. 
But  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  pubhc  school  extension  and  for  a  fuller  use  of  the  pub- 
hc school  plant.  In  most  cities  and  large  towns  schoolhouses  are 
now  used  for  night  schools,  both  for  older  boys  and  girls  and  for 
adults,  for  meetings  of  civic  societies,  for  entertainments,  for  meet- 
ings of  parent-teacher  associations,  and  other  similar  educative  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  not  imcommon  for  public  school  funds  to  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  these  larger  and  less 
organized  forms  of  education.  To  meet  the  demand  for  some  intelli- 
gent account  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  this  movement  for  tlie 
extension  of  pubhc  education  and  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings, 
I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  prepared  at  my 
request  by  Mr.  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, through  the  cooperation  of  that  Foimdation  and  this  Bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comrmssioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


WHAT  IT  IS  THAT  IS  BEING  EXTENDED. 

During  the  fall  of  1912  a  bitter  political  contest  was  waged  in 
Jersey  City.  The  decisive  rally,  tense  and  surcharged  with  partisan 
feeling,  at  which  public  sentiment  was  finally  captured  by  one  of  the 
striving  factions,  was  held  in  the  city  high  school.  Having  in  mind  the 
violent  possibilities  natural  to  a  political  mass  meeting,  the  educa- 
tion authorities  took  precautions.  Through  the  newspapers  the 
public  was  instructed  regarding  the  hour  of  opening  the  doors  and 
the  particular  entrances  to  be  used  in  entering  and  leaving  the  build- 
ing, and  it  was  informed  of  the  ban  upon  smoking.  Citizens  were 
also  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  police  in  maintaining  order  in 
and  around  the  school  premises.  The  orderliness  that  resulted  was 
remarkable,  considering  the  occasion.  The  audience,  which  included 
many  ladies,  showed  no  disposition  to  smoke  during  the  proceedings, 
and  only  a  few  had  to  be  cautioned  about  it  at  the  doors.  "  In  fact," 
reported  Supt.  of  Schools  Henry  Snyder,  "the  prevalent  good  order 
was  the  cause  for  much  favorable  comment."  Thus  the  matter  of 
talking  over  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  selecting  public  servants, 
a  business  that  is  often  transacted  amidst  sordid  surrotmdings  and 
but  feebly  participated  in  by  large  and  important  elements  of  the 
population,  was  dignified  and  made  more  widely  representative 
through  coming  under  the  shelter  of  the  publio-school  system.  In 
this  incident  we  see  an  illustration  of  a  commxmity  activity  being 
modified  by  public  school  control. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  precise  nature  of  the  process 
known  as  public  education.  It  is  a  common  habit  to  think  of  the 
activities  which  go  on  in  the  classroom  as  in  some  essential  way  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  go  on  in  the  parlor,  the  office,  and  the  shop. 
The  imposing  and  intricate  machinery  of  modem  education  makes 
it  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  done  within  the  school 
that  is  not  done  outside  of  the  school.  Children  learned  to  under- 
stand graphic  signs  and  to  count  things  by  means  of  symbols  long 
before  schools  existed.  In  the  tribal  period,  history  and  poetry  were 
imparted  to  the  young  through  the  camp-fire  recitals  of  the  elders. 
To-day  boys  and  girls  begin  to  pick  up  the  three  R's  and  to  acquire 
something  of  local  geography  before  they  enter  a  classroom.  Many 
boys  use  saws  and  hammers  before  they  get  into  the  manual  training 
shop,  and  most  girls  do  something  with  dishes  before  they  enter  the 
domestic  science  room.     With  everybody,  learning  begins  before  the 
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school  days  and  contmuos  after  they  have  passed,  and  even  during 
them  it  goes  on  outside  of  the  classroom  as  much  perhaps  as  within  it. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  school  is  to  make  certain  common 
activities  go  better  than  they  ordinarily  do  apart  from  it.  Essen- 
tially, it  is  an  improving,  elevating,  ameliorative  function  that  the 
school  has  always  attempted  to  perform,  and  must  from  its  very 
nature  always  strive  to  perform  in  the  future.  It  may  not  always 
enrich  the  character  of  the  activity  it  takes  over,  but  it  always  insists 
upon  its  conformity  to  a  certain  manner.  Its  efficacy  in  imposing 
upon  human  conduct  a  desired  mold  was  first  appreciated,  naturally 
enough,  by  the  church,  an  institution  which  has  supported  it  from 
the  earliest  times  and  by  which  it  will  probably  always  be  regarded 
as  a  necessary  instrument.  With  the  development  of  democracy 
and  the  increasing  participation  of  the  common  people  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  concern  was  felt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence 
which  the  masses  would  display  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  This 
anxiety  arose  from  the  belief  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
rising  generation,  which  was  then  being  given  largely  in  the  home, 
and  only  to  a  limited  degree  by  the  church  and  private  agencies, 
was  not  sufficiently  even,  systematic,  and  efficient  to  insure  the  ade- 
quate education  of  all  the  future  citizens.  Education  was  indeed 
going  on  in  one  way  or  another  everywhere,  but  it  was  not  uniformly 
good  enough.  And  so  the  public  school  was  instituted  to  better 
generally  the  rudimentary  instruction  then  in  existence. 

Bettering,  in  the  sense  intended  here,  does  not  mean  that  the  public 
school,  upon  assuming  the  burden  of  teaching  the  three  R's,  immedi- 
ately improved  the  quality  of  that  process  as  carried  on  in  exception- 
ally favored  homes  or  private  schools.  What  is  meant  is  that, 
through  the  transfer,  in  the  main,  of  this  instruction  from  careless, 
luitutored,  and  unsystematic  parents  to  persons  specially  prepared 
for  and  devoting  regular  periods  to  teaching,  the  learning  of  the  three 
R's  was  greatly  facilitated  for  the  multitudes  of  boys  and  girls  who 
liad  hitherto  enjoyed  no  particular  educational  advantages.  By 
improving  the  instruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  children,  the  public 
school  bettered  the  hulJc  of  the  elementary  instruction  for  all.  Other 
activities  which  have  been  unevenly  and  inadequately  performed  by 
the  home  are  being  continually  taken  over  by  the  public  school  with 
the  same  kind  of  ameliorative  result. 

Let  us  take  one  other  example.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  have  always 
cared  in  some  way  for  the  bodies  of  their  children.  Their  solicitude 
may  have  resulted  in  little  more  than  trimming  the  hair  or  providing 
clothes;  it  may  have  taken  the  absurd  Chinese  form  of  binding  the 
feet,  but  it  has  seldom  been  absent  altogether.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  fathers,  even  to-day,  have  in  practice  attained  to  the  height  of 
their  obligation  in  this  matter;  that  is  to  say,  few  parents  are  sys- 
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tematically  having  their  growing  sons  and  daughters  professionally 
examined  for  bodily  imperfections,  defects  of  the  teeth,  the  throat, 
and  the  sense  organs,  thus  making  possible  the  initiation  of  correc- 
tive measures  while  they  are  still  feasible.  By  making  medical  in- 
spection a  school  duty,  the  discharge  of  this  family  obligation  is 
being  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  thoroughness  and  efficiency;  for  the 
mass  of  the  children  the  performance  of  this  function  is  being  vastly 
improved  through  its  assumption  by  the  public  school.  To  take  a 
common  but  vital  human  activity  that  may  be  well  performed  by  tbe 
few,  but  is  carried  on  imperfectly  by  the  many,  and  lift  it  universally 
to  a  higher  plane — this  is  the  essential  function  of  public  education. 

Since  public  education  introduces  no  new  activities,  but  deals 
always  and  only  with  those  which  are  common  to  the  life  outside  of 
the  school,  the  improvements  it  effects  are  necessarily  improvements 
in  manner.  Its  achievement  is  that  the  activity  it  takes  over  goes 
on  in  a  better,  more  uniform  way  than  it  ordinarily  does  when  left 
to  itself.  In  other  words,  public  education  always  changes  human 
conduct,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  moral  with  dehberate  wrong-doing  and  not  with  careless  or 
unenlightened  actions,  it  would  be  the  right  name  to  give  to  the 
specific  work  of  the  public  school.  That  a  close  kinship  exists 
between  morality  and  the  essential  nature  of  public  education  is 
obvious.  This  relationship  is  interestingly  unveiled  when  we  go  back 
of  the  earliest  beginnings  of  pubhc  education  and  penetrate  tiie  con- 
siderations which  drove  our  forefathers  to  take  the  first  concrete 
steps  toward  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  Their  mental  work- 
ings are  clearly  revealed  in  an  old  Boston  school  law  of  1642,  wherein 
it  is  set  forth  that  selectmen  are  required  to  ^'have  a  vigilant  eye 
over  their  brethren  and  neighbors;  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall 
suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  capital  laws.''  Motives  of  a  more  palpably  moral 
character  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  behind  any  other  under- 
taking that  was  not  connected  with  the  church. 

If  further  evidence  were  needed  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  this 
improving  function  constitutes  the  essence  and  core  of  pubhc  educa- 
tion, the  permanency  of  this  characteristic  would  afford  it.  In  the 
early  days  the  public  school  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  academic.  Now  the  handling  of  the  saw  and  the  tooth- 
brush drill  are  taking  their  places  alongside  of  parsing  and  ciphering. 
Once  society  felt  an  educational  duty  towai*d  children  only;  now 
through  its  State  and  city  colleges  it  is  taking  in  adults.  No  matter, 
however,  what  changes  occur  in  the  field  or  range  of  public  education, 
its  bettering,  uplifting  character  persists  unchanged. 
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At  bottom  self-preservation  was  the  motive  that  brought  the  public 
school  into  existence,  and  it  has  now  served  that  purpose  so  long  that 
it  is  inconceivable  that  society  would  ever  allow  it  to  be  used  for 
destructive  purposes.  Furthermore,  through  being  forced  to  com- 
bine their  means  in  the  employment  of  skilled  persons  to  teach  their 
children  the  three  R's,  people  have  learned  that  they  can  use  the  same 
method  in  obtaining  for  their  offspring  and  for  themselves  oppor- 
tunities for  self-realization  and  happiness  which  individually  they 
could  not  afford.  So  that  not  only  the  circumstances  of  the  public 
school's  origin,  but  society's  innermost,  seliish  interests,  bind  it  to  the 
continuance,  throughout  all  future  time,  of  its  present  distinctive 
fimction. 

The  teaching  staff  and  other  machinery  of  the  school  being  thus 
unalterably  dedicated  to  a  betterment  service  it  follows  that  society 
will  not  permit  the  buildings  which  were  erected  solely  for  the  same 
purpose  to  be  put  to  any  sort  of  contrary  or  deteriorating  use.  In 
the  public  mind  the  schoolhouse  is  so  closely  associated  with  whole- 
someness  that  an  antisocial  event  happening  in  it,  either  during  or 
after  the  regular  classes,  is  inunediately  resented.  If  it  occurs  in  the 
schoolhouse,  it  is  a  public  matter;  if  it  does  not  come  up  to  local 
standards  of  propriety,  criticism  is  certain  and  prompt. 

The  statistics  about  to  be  presented  show  that  new  and  varied 
activities  have  come  within  the  environment  and  under  the  control 
of  public  education.  Viewed  as  figures,  or  as  so  many  congregations 
of  human  beings,  they  have  little  meaning.  When  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  increase  in  the  range  and  power  of  the  most  effective 
instrumentality  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  that  society  has 
ever  contrived,  they  have  an  enormous  significance.  Do  they  show 
that  lectures  are  held  in  the  schools  ?  It  means  that  new  canals  have 
been  dug  to  facilitate  commerce  in  the  world's  stores  of  knowledge. 
Do  they  reveal  parent-teacher  gatherings  in  classrooms  ?  Society  is 
getting  team-work  between  the  home  and  the  school.  Political  ral- 
lies and  voting?  The  seat  of  democracy  is  being  transferred  from 
the  back  hall  and  the  barber  shop  to  more  suitable  quarters.  The 
games  of  boys  and  girls  ?  Childhood  is  beginning  to  receive  intelli- 
gent consideration.  Youths  and  maidens  consorting  in  school  halls 
and  gymnasiums?  Instincts  of  racial  importance  are  being  cher- 
ished instead  of  exploited.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fig- 
ures to  follow  roughly  profile  a  vast  ground  swell  of  social  effort;  they 
measure  the  sweep  of  a  deliberate,  cooperative  reaching-out  for  a 
finer  and  richer  human  life. 

The  two  corollaries  of  school  extension  need  no  further  amplifica- 
tion: 

(1)  Every  work  of  improvement  accomplished  through  the  public 
school  is  educational. 
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(2)  The  activities  now  embraced  under  public  education  may  be 
added  to  or  replaced  by  new  ones,  but  no  such  change  can  alter  its 
essential  nature,  which  is  improvement. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  EXTENSION  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conunon  observation  that  school  properties  through- 
out the  country  are  being  increasingly  used  outside  of  the  regular 
class  hours,  but  how  many  cities  are  thus  utilizing  their  schools,  how 
many  schools  in  each  of  these  cities  have  the  wider  use,  how  continu- 
ous it  is  and  what  it  consists  of  in  these  various  schools — upon  these 
points  no  accurate  information  has  been  available.  To  assemble  such 
information  as  could  be  obtained  upon  these  points  was  the  object  of 
this  inquiry.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  were  two-fold;  (a)  A  vast 
number  of  miscellaneous  after-school  occasions  take  place  of  which 
no  systematic  records  are  kept,  and  (6)  in  cities  where  the  after-class 
use  has  been  more  or  less  systematized  the  records  of  one  system  are 
not  comparable  with  those  of  any  other.  While  these  obstacles  have 
not  been  entirely  overcome,  it  has  been  possible  nevertheless  to  bring 
together  certain  data  which  do  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  *' wider  use.'' 

The  Bureau  of  Education  annually  puts  certain  questions  to  the 
public  school  officials  of  the  coimtry.  Upon  the  city  schools  ques- 
tionnaire devoted  to  ''Statistics  other  than  fiscal  (Part  I)''  appears 
the  inquiry  (No.  18),  "  Name  any  special  activities  connected  with  the 
school  system,  as  lectures,  playgrounds,  social  centers,  etc."  The 
answers  made  to  that  question  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June, 
1914,  have  been  tabulated  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  are  set  forth  in  Table  1.  A  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  table  in  the  light  of  information  regarding  local  extension 
activities  already  at  hand  in  the  correspondence  of  the  bureau  and  the 
files  of  the  department  of  recreation  of  the  RusseU  Sage  Foundation 
showed  that  many  cities  which  could  have  answered  question  18 
affirmatively  had  failed  to  do  so  at  aU.  Since  the  information  on 
hand  consisted  of  written  or  printed  reports  from  the  local  school 
authorities  themselves,  it  was  felt  that,  in  the  interest  of  greater  com- 
pleteness, it  would  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  answer,  as  far  as  the 
facts  known  to  us  permitted,  for  the  cities  which  had  not  answered 
for  themselves.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  cities  for  which 
repUes  have  been  gratuitously  furnished  are  shown  in  the  table. 
While  the  interpolated  answer  may  not  disclose  all  of  the  city's  exten- 
sion work,  it  is  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  cities  for  which 
this  had  to  be  done  are  so  numerous  (they  number  86,  or  about  14 
per  cent  of  all  in  the  table)  as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  other 
municipalities,  not  represented  in  our  supplementary  reports,  and  yet 
actually  engaged  in  extension  activities,  are  omitted  from  the  list 
through  failure  to  answer  this  inquiry.     The  omission  of  a  city,  there- 
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fore,  ifl  not  good  evidence  that  that  city  is  not  doing  any  extension 
work,  and,  however  widespread  the  table  may  show  the  after-class 
activities  to  be,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  understatement  of 
the  actual  facts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  represented  in  the  table  except  Delaware.  In  no  one 
section  of  the  country  is  school  extension  strikingly  more  prevalent 
than  it  is  in  other  parts.  In  its  superficial  aspects  at  least  the  move- 
ment seems  to  have  spread  eveidy  over  the  whole  country.  The 
infinite  variety  of  its  manifestations  is  indicated  bv  the  variations  in 
the  rephes  in  the  several  columns  and  particidarly  by  the  fullness  of 
the  references  to  miscellaneous  activities.  The  total  number  of 
entries  under  the  several  lieads  are  as  follows: 

Summary  o/citlcH  arul  (irfiritirs  rrp^yrtvd  in  Table  1, 

CltJei. 

Total  number  of  citie^s  n»i)or1ini^ 603 

Cities*  reporting — 

PlaygToundfl 345 

Miscellaneous  activities 294 

Lectures 289 

Parent- teacher  association.^ 207 

Social  centers 129 

Vacation  schools 39 

As  a  country-wide  inventory  of  those  activities  this  statement 
suffers  from  sources  of  incompletoiiess  mentioned  above  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  items  (lectures,  playgrounds, 
and  social  centers)  were  named  in  the  circidated  question.  Many 
superintendents  doubtless  were  not  accustomed  to  think  of  their 
parent-teacher  associations  and  vacation  schools  as  "special  activi- 
ties'' of  their  systems  and  consequently  did  not  report  them. 

"Social  center''  is  generally  imderstood  to  indicate  a  rather  elabo- 
rate and  intensive  after-school  development,  but  the  rephes  of  the 
school  officials  show  that  the  term  is  actually  appUed  to  under- 
takings differing  greatly  as  to  amount  and  character  of  work.  One 
city,  for  example,  reported  social  centers  when  it  appeared  from 
other  information  furnished  that  during  one  month  the  extension 
activities  comprised  only  one  lecture,  and  during  a  later  month  only 
three  meetings  of  an  adult  society.  Another  city  reported  social 
centers  when,  according  to  its  own  statement,  its  school  extension 
work  other  than  the  regular  night  school  was  all  carried  on  in  a  high 
school  which  is  open  evenings  on  an  average  of  about  four  times  a 
month.  Other  instances  of  undertakings  similarly  sUght  and  spo- 
radic bearing  this  dignified  label  could  also  be  cited.  Until,  there- 
fore, the  enterprises  going  by  tliis  name  have  become  more  definitely 
standardized,  it  will  not  bo  very  useful  as  an  index  to  the  character 
or  amoimt  of  activity  in  a  particular  school  extension  development. 
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MAGNITUDE   OF   LOCAL  UNDBETAKINGS.  29 

The  lines  of  work  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  summary  include 
practically  all  the  main  activities  now  going  on  within  school  premises 
outside  of  the  regular  day  classes  except  the  organized  evening  in- 
struction. Inquiries  22  and  23  of  the  aforementioned  questionnaire 
concerned  public  evening  schools.  The  replies  for  1914  have  been 
tabulated  by  the  Statistical  Division,  and  the  summaries  show  that  such 
schools  were  reported  by  297  cities  of  10,000  popidation  and  over,  an 
increase  of  44  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  number  reported  for 
1912.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  605,475,  and  they  were 
taught  by  14,451  teachers.  Among  the  cities  between  5,000  and 
10,000  population  there  were  84  which  reported  evening  schools  dur- 
ing 1914,  their  enrollment  beiug  8,593  pupils.  So  that  for  this  year 
the  total  number  of  cities  (above  5,000)  reporting  this  form  of  wider 
use  was  381,  and  the  benefits  of  the  evening  instruction  were  enjoyed 
by  614,068  individuals.  These  figures,  combined  with  the  summary 
of  Table  1,  afford  us  the  only  available  data  regarding  the  present 
sweep  of  the  school  extension  movement.  Because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  gathered,  they  can  not,  however,  be  taken  to 
indicate  its  depth  or  volimie;  to  gain  knowledge  upon  these  points 
some  vertical  soundings  have  been  made,  the  results  of  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  next  section. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  LOCAL  UNDERTAKINGS. 

How  much  extension  work  is  done  in  individual  cities,  how  many 
evenings  a  week  schools  are  open,  how  many  rooms  are  used,  and 
what  classes  of  activity  go  on  in  them,  indicate  the  kinds  of  infor- 
mation which  were  sought  under  this  head.  Such  data,  if  compar- 
able, would  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
-work  in  various  locaUties.  For  these  purposes  a  blank  form  *  known 
as  the  "  Evening  Use  Record"  was  devised  and  printed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Each  card  contained  spaces  requisite  for  a  record  of 
all  occasions  after  6  p.  m.  in  one  school  for  one  month.  A  supply 
sufficient  for  a  complete  record  of  all  such  occasions  in  a  city  during 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1914,  was  offered  to 
school  officials  in  all  the  cities  of  5,000  population  and  over.  Super- 
intendents to  the  number  of  234  applied  for  these  cards,  and  110 
sent  in  fiUed-out  cards. 

Upon  assembling  the  returns,  it  was  found  that  they  included 
many  cards  which  showed  only  two  or  three  evening  events  during  a 
month.  Evening  occasions  of  a  similar  frequency  result  spontane- 
ously in  many  schools,  especially  high  schools,  without  the  stimulus  of 
a  deliberate  wider-use  motive.  Siace  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
to  gauge,  if  possible,  the  accomplishments  chargeable  to  conscious 

^  For  t)ie  form  of  this  card,  Instructions,  and  letter  of  transmittal,  see  Appendix. 
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school-extension  efforts,  it  was  necessary  to  set  a  standard  of  use 
which,  it  might  fairly  be  assumed,  was  just  above  the  maximum 
attainable  in  any  enterprising  school  which  had  not  yet  felt  the  im- 
pulse toward  wider  use.  Without  some  such  standard  the  tabula- 
tions would  be  without  significance.  All  cards,  therefore,  which  did 
not  show  two  or  more  classes  of  activity  occurring  once  a  week  or 
oftener,  or  one  activity  twice  a  week  or  oftener,  were  excluded.  It 
was  necessary  to  throw  out  also  cards  which  showed  activities  taper- 
ing off  or  coining  to  an  end  during  the  month,  since  in  such  cases  the 
tabulator  could  not  be  sure  that  the  partial  data  gave  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  activity  in  its  normal  course.  Since  the  omission  of  a  card 
meant  the  omission  of  a  school  it  has  resulted  in  \mavoidable  unfair- 
ness to  the  cities  affected.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  inquiry 
can  not  be  expected  to  afford  a  basis  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
total  amount  of  extension  work  in  the  various  cities  named.  Such 
a  comparison  would  have  to  include  the  lengths  of  the  seasons  when 
schools  were  open  evenings,  and  that  information  is  not  available. 
The  findings  presented  in  Table  2  are  rather  such  as  would  be  obtained 
by  sinking  a  vertical  shaft,  two  or  three  months  wide,  through  the 
evening  activities  of  53  cities,  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  They 
show  the  thickness  and  the  character  of  the  veins,  but  reveal  no 
facts  regarding  their  horizontal  dimensions. 

In  Table  2  we  have  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  lay  the  same  pattern 
upon  the  extension  activities  of  296  schools.  Such  a  method  brings 
out  differences  quite  as  clearly  as  agreements.  Differences  in  admin- 
istrative control  are  revealed  by  the  fact  that  reports  covering  three 
months  were  asked  for,  but  in  the  case  of  only  100  schools  were  data 
for  the  whole  period  furnished,  and  only  a  few  cities  were  able  to 
obtain  from  their  several  schools  reports  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  amount  of  use  which  schools  are  given  after  6  p.  m.  shows  littie 
imiformity  among  either  the  cities  or  the  schools  of  any  given  city. 
The  average  number  of  rooms  used  an  evening  usually  includes  a 
fraction  showing  that  there  is  Httle  sameness  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  space  occupied  from  evening  to  evening. 

Slightly  over  one-half  of  the  schools  fisted  used  two  or  fewer  rooms 
per  evening;  the  average  for  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  ranged  between 
three  and  nine  rooms  per  evening,  the  highest  number  (19.8)  being 
reported  for  pubfic  school  188,  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  The 
averages  for  11  of  the  larger  cities  are  shown  in  Table  3.  Since  these 
figures  show  only  the  average  amoimt  of  space  taken  up  by  the  activi- 
ties of  a  single  evening  and  throw  no  fight  upon  the  niunber  of  even- 
ings in  the  season  when  the  buildings  are  open,  it  must  be  repeated 
that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  comparisons  of  the  volume  of  the 
extension  work  in  the  cities  named. 
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Table  3. — Rooms  used  per  evening  in  11  cities  during  February ^  March,  and  Aprils  1914. 


CItfc*. 

Schools 

reported 

upon. 

Rooms 
used  per 
evenuig. 

C!hicaffo.  Ill 

18 

6 
10 
10 

4 
14 

8 

1128 

18 

11 

5 

6.5 
1.7 
1.8 
2.3 
3.6 
4.3 
1.6 
4.5 
4.7 
2.9 
1.3 

Des  ifo&ies.  Iowa 

Grand  Rapidfl,  Mich 

Los  Aiureles.  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

\rinn4Vknnlb.  Mfpo . 

Newark.  N.J 

New  York.  N.Y 

Phnadelphiftt  Pft 

Rochester.  N'.Y. 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

1  This  figure  inchides  schools  used  bv  tha  departments  of  public  lectures,  evening  schools  (only  their 
recreational  and  social  activities  being  included  in  the  table),  and  evening  recreation  centers.  In  some  of 
the  buildings  more  than  one  of  these  departments  operated  at  the  same  time.  The  average  number  of 
rooms  utilized  in  30  schools  exclusively  assigned  as  evening  recreation  centers  was  6.8. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  what  activities  are  arriving  at  a  fixed 
status  in  extension  work,  a  discrimination  was  made  in  Table  2  in 
the  columns  under  the  head  of  ''Frequency  of  activities/'  The 
occasions  which  took  place  on  fixed  days  of  the  week  or  month  are 
reported  in  a  manner  which  shows  both  their  frequency  and  their 
regularity;  those  occurring  irregularly,  or  sporadically,  are  reported 
by  numerals  which  tell  the  nimiber  of  such  occasions  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report;  both  sets  of  figures  together  record  all 
the  lines  of  work  (other  than  organized  night  instruction)  engaged  in 
at  the  respective  schools. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  degree  of  regularity  attained  by  the 
various  lines  of  activity  in  these  53  cities,  the  times  they  were  reported 
regular  and  the  times  irregular  have  been  tabulated,  and  the  results 
are  shown  in  figure  1.  The  total  number  of  times  reported  is  a 
measure,  too,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  various  lines,  and  their  ranks 
in  this  respect  are  shown  by  the  lengths  of  the  respective  bars. 

By  inspection  of  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  most 
prevalent  activities  are  some  form  of  athletics,  clubs  for  young 
people,  and  lectures,  while  the  least  common,  as  would  have  been 
expected,  are  the  civic  and  the  general  social  occasions.  A  school 
which  is  the  scene  of  frequent  mass  meetings,  banquets,  and  neighbor- 
hood parties  has  reached  a  completeness  of  socialization  that  is  as 
yet  not  so  very  common.  Athletics,  club-work,  and  rooms  for 
reading  or  quiet  games  are  regular  activities  in  90  or  more  per  cent 
of  the  cases  reported,  a  fact  which  evidences  their  stability  and 
importance  in  extension  work.  Lectures  and  entertainments,  while 
in  the  upper  half  as  respects  prevalence,  do  not  stand  so  high  in 
r<^ularity  because  of  their  popularity  in  schools  whose  extension 
activity  is  still  in  its  early  and  rather  miscellaneous  stage.  Games 
and  clubs  are  naturally  not  started  until  a  series  of  meetings  or  events 
can  be  arranged.     The  high  degree  of  regularity  attained  by  social 
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dancing  indicate  that  it  has  been  introduced  predominantly  in 
schools  where  the  extension  work  has  been  somewhat  systematized 
and  is  therefore  backed  by  definite  and  fairly  strong  forces.  The 
parent-teacher  and  other  adult  society  meetings  are  actually  probably 
much  more  r^ular  in  their  oc^currence  than  appears  from  the  diagram, 
but  as  many  of  them  meet  only  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  skip  a 
meeting,  their  regularity  would  not  be  so  apparent  in  an  investigation 
covering  only  three  months. 

To  obtain  a  more  compact  statement  of  the  extension  activities  of 
these  cities,  a  tabidation  was  made  of  their  cards  for  the.  single 


LINES  OF  ACTIVITY. 


Percent 
regular. 


Athletics,  gymnastics,  bathing,  )  gg 
active  games,  or  folk  dancing.    / 


Clubs  (social,  athletic,  etc.)  or 
groups  (miLsical,    handicraft 
etc.) 


^1 


I.«ctures 60 


Entertainments  (concerts,  etc). .    30 


Rooms  open  for  quiet 
reading,  or  study. 


Dancing  (social) 81 


Society  meetings  (adults) 46 


Social  occasions  (parties,  ban-  \  aa 
quets,  etc.)  / 


Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  \  ^ 
public  discussions.  /  ^ 


Times 
r^Kirted. 


205 


81 


60 


FiouBE  l.—Regularity  of  extension  activities.   Black  portion  of  bar  represents  times  activity  wasreportad 
as  occurring  regularly  and  white  portion  times  activity  was  occasional  and  Irregular  in  occurrence. 

month  of  March;  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  Table  4.  In  8  of 
the  53  cities  included  in  Table  2  the  records  for  March  were  either 
lacking  or  defective,  and  these  cities  were  consequently  omitted. 
The  phrase  '^group-occasion,"  which  appears  at  the  head  of  several 
colimms,  means  one  meeting  of  one  group,  all  the  people  meeting  in 
one  room  being  counted  as  one  group.  The  Evening  Use  Record 
cards  showed  the  nimiber  of  rooms  used  for  each  occasion  in  each  line 
of  activity  during  the  month.  Thus,  if  a  record  showed  that  5  rooms 
were  occupied  by  clubs  on  a  single  night,  that  meant  5  group-occa- 
sions, and  if  the  same  number  of  rooms  were  used  4  time^  during  the 
month  it  meant  20  group-occasions  to  the  credit  of  club  work. 
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The  justification  for  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
school  extension  the  administrative  unit  is  always  the  group.  The 
aim  of  the  organizer  or  director  is  always  to  bring  together  an  audi- 
ence,  a  class,  a  club,  an  association,  a  coterie,  or  some  other  kind  of 
group.  He  seldom  works  purely  for  numbers.  It  may  require  quite 
as  much  eflfort  to  organize  a  boys'  dub  of  20  members  as  to  bring 
together  an  audience  of  100  people.  It  is  beUeved,  therefore,  that  the 
nimoiber  of  group-occasions  held  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the 
products  of  administrative  energy  than  the  aggregate  attendance. 

Each  line  in  Table  4  gives  a  concise  summary  of  a  city's  extension 
work.  It  shows  how  many  schools  were  open  for  the  various  fre- 
quencies a  week,  the  whole  number  of  schools  open,  how  many 
group-occasions  occurred,  and  how  these  were  distributed  among  the 
various  lines  of  activities.  The  per  cents  in  the  columns  11-19  show 
in  comparable  terms  the  stress  laid  on  the  different  activities  by 
the  respective  cities. 

A  general  tendency  is  observable  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cities 
reporting  high  numbers  of  schools  open  are  credited  with  high  num- 
bers of  group-occasions  per  school.  That  is,  the  more  general  school 
extension  is,  the  more  intensively  it  is  prosecuted.  Group-occasions 
in  aU  9  categories  of  activities  are  reported  by  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — cities  which 
have  highly  developed  extension  systems  under  school  board,  park 
board,  recreation  commission,  or  some  other  form  of  municipal  con- 
trol. Louisville,  which  exhibits  8  lines  of  activity,  has  a  system 
administered  entirely  by  voluntary  agencies,  the  board  of  education 
furnishing  only  heat,  Ught,  and  janitor  service  and  some  equipment. 
The  totals  for  columns  2-9  are  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Table  4- 

Schools  open  per  week  in  March,  1914: 

Six  times 35 

Five  times 33 

Four  times 53 

Three  times 43 

Two  times 84 

Once 19 

Total 267 

Activities  for  March,  1914: 

All  group-occasions 16, 492 

Group-occasions  per  school 62 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  2  and  4  times  a  week  are  the 
preferred  frequencies,  with  6  times  next,  but  a  closer  examination 
shows  that  this  order  is  due  to  the  heavy  numbers  in  the  larger 
systems.  Giving  aJl  cities  the  same  weight,  without  respect  to  the 
Iiumber  of  schools  reported,  it  is  found  that  more  cities  report  under 
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3  times,  with  2  and  4  times  coming  next,  and  6  times  last.  In  the 
same  way  the  nmnber  of  group-occasions  per  school  is  boosted  by 
the  figures  from  such  cities  as  New  York,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago, 
the  average  of  the  averages  for  all  45  cities  being  only  27  group- 
occasions  per  school. 

LINES  OF  ACTIVITY  COMPARED  AS  TO  VOLUME. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  group-occasions  presented 
in  Table  4  among  the   9  lines  of  activity  is  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Dislribulion  among  lines  of  activity  of  all  group-occasions  in  -^.5  cities  during 

March,  1914. 


Activities. 


Per  cant. 


Athletics,  eynmastlcs,  bathing,  active  games,  or  folk  dancing... 
Clubs  (90CUU,  athletic,  etc.)  or  groups  (musical,  handlcreft,  etc.) 

Rooms  open  for  quiet  games,  reading  or  study 

Dancing  (social) 

Lectures 

Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.) 

Society  meetings  (adults) 

Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  public  discussions 

Social  occasions  (parties,  banquets,  etc.) 

Total 


On  page  42  we  saw  that  the  three  lines  of  activity  ranking  highest 
in  respect  to  r^ularity  were  athletics,  club  work,  and  reading  or  game 
rooms.  That  ranking  was  based  upon  the  nurriber  of  times  they  were 
reported  regular  in  extension  programs.  Table  5  shows  where  these 
three  lines  stand  in  a  comparison  made  on  the  basis  of  bvlJc.  Meas- 
ured by  the  group-occasion  unit,  the  three  make  up  80  *  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  school-extension  energy  in  the  45  cities,  assuming  that 
the  March  programs  are  fairly  representative  for  the  whole  season. 
As  these  cities  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  activity  and  are  well  scattered 
geographically,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  importance  which 
they  give  to  athletics,  club  work,  and  study  or  games  rooms  is  typical 
for  the  whole  country.  Eighty  per  cent  may  be  an  overstatement  of 
the  proportion.  ''Pulling  off"  five  basket-ball  games  may  not  repre- 
sent five  timc^  the  effort  required  to  ''put  on"  one  lecture,  but  the 
ratio  is  certainly  nearer  five  than  it  is  one.  The  main  conclusion, 
then,  to  be  drawn  from  Table  5  is  that  about  three-quarters  of  the 
effort  put  into  aggressive  and  systematic  school  extension  is  ex- 
pended upon  recreation,  while  the  remaining  quarter  goes  into  activi- 
ties of  a  cultural,  civic,  or  social  character. 

But,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  unit  of  administrative  energy  ex- 
pended upon  a  lecture  ordinarily  reaches  more  people  than  one  ex- 


1  With  New  York  City's  11,294  group-oocasions  subtracted,  the  per  cent  for  these  three  lines  of  activity 
is  73,  but  the  ranking  of  the  various  lines  is  substantially  the  same. 
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pended  upon  a  boys'  club.  Tlie  groups  assembled  by  the  several 
kinds  of  activity  vary  in  size.  To  show  the  approximate  number  of 
human  beings  affected  by  the  extension  work  in  these  45  citi^  durhig 
a  single  month  is  the  purpose  of  Table  6.  Since  the  Evening  Use 
Record  cards  did  not  give  any  data  upon  attendance,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  average  group  in  each  line  of 
activity.  The  estimates  which  have  been  made  are  lower  than  the 
attendance  figures  given  in  many  printed  reports;  so  it  is  believed 
that  they  constitute  a  conservative  statement  of  the  actual  facts. 

Table  6. — Estimated  tUtendance  at  16^492  group-occasiona  in  4S  cities  for  March,  1914. 


Activities. 


Athletics,  gymnastics,  bathing,  active  games,  or  folk  dancing 

Dancing  (social) 

Lectures 

Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.) 

Ckibs  (social,  athletic,  etc.)  or  groups  (musical,  handicraft,  etc.). 

Rooms  open  for  quiet  games,  reading,  or  study 

Social  occasions  (parties,  banquets,  etc.) 

Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  public  discussions 

Society  meetings  (adults) 

Total 


Group- 

estimated 

Aggregate 

occasions. 

per 

attendance. 

occasion. 

6,504 

35 

192,640 

999 

150 

149,850 

784 

150 

117,600 

539 

200 

107,800 

4,516 

20 

90,320 

3,165 

25 

79,126 

217 

250 

64,260 

233 

150 

34,950 

535 

40 

21,400 

16,492 

1,020 

847,986 

"What  these  figures  mean  in  the  terms  of  human  welfare  will  be 
more  apparent  if  we  think  of  the  847,935  attendances  as  so  many 
evenings  spent  in  wholesome  activity  within  an  improving  environ- 
ment by  persons  many  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  spent  that 
time  in  less  beneficial  or  positively  harmful  pastimes.  This  total 
does  not  represent  that  many  different  beneficiaries,  because  it  fre- 
quently includes  several  attendances  of  the  same  individual.  It 
represents  rather  847,935  impacts  upon  human  beings  of  the  school's 
elevating  influence,  and  whether  scattered  over  many  persons  or  con- 
centrated upon  a  few,  it  summarizes  the  tremendous  force  for  right- 
eousness that  was  exerted  by  one  month's  extension  work  in  those 
45  cities.  It  will  possibly  bring  the  actual  effects  of  such  a  force 
closer  to  the  comprehension,  if  we  translate  it  into  the  terms  of  a  more 
continuous  influence  upon  fewer  persons.  For  example,  the  combined 
attendances  in  athletics,  clubs,  and  games,  or  reading  rooms,  if  con- 
fined to  115  boys,  would  make  it  sure  that  every  one  of  their  week- 
day evenings  throughout  the  troublesome  years  from  15  to  25  would 
be  spent  in  the  safe  shelter  of  the  schoolhouse.  If  the  149,850  attend- 
ances at  social  dancing  were  similarly  concentrated,  they  would  afford 
144  couples  weekly  dances  imder  wholesome  auspices  for  the  same 
number  of  years.  How  many  out  of  every  115  average  city  youths, 
or  what  proportion  of  every  144  boarding-house  and  apartment- 
dwelling  young  couples  are  irretrievably  wrecked  during  this  period 
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of  life  by  the  saloon,  the  vicious  dance-hall,  and  the  burlesque  theater, 
no  one  can  state,  but  that  some  number,  some  proportion,  of  them  are 
thus  actually  lost  is  the  certain  conviction  of  every  well-informed 
person.  Now,  whether  this  ratio  is  60  or  5,  is  not  the  salvage  that 
would  be  affected  by  opening  all  the  school  buildings  evenings  worth 
to  society  all  the  expenditure  of  effort  and  means  it  would  cost? 

The  dullness,  the  prosiness,  and  the  isolation  from  live  social  and 
civic  currents  which  are  so  often  the  lot  of  the  middle-aged — ^how 
much  were  they  mitigated  by  this  month's  extension  work  ?  If  the 
combined  attendances  at  the  lectures,  entertainments,  civic  occasions, 
and  society  meetings  were  spread  out,  they  would  yield  a  weekly 


Society  meelings  (Htiults). 


Civic    occasions,   mass     meetings, 
public  discussions. 

Social  occasions  (partlea,  banquets, 
etc.)' 

Kooms  open  for  quiet  games,  read- 
ing, or  study. 

Clubs     (social,     athletic,    etc.)  or 
groups  (musical, handicraft,  etc.). 


Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.). 


Lectures. 


Diuicing  (social). 


Athletics,  gymnastics,  bathing,  ac- 
tive games,  or  folk,  dancing. 


21,400 


192  640 


FxouBX  2.~Lines  of  activity  comi)ared  as  to  the  number  of  persons  benefited.    Baaed  niwn  an  esti- 
mated aggregate  attendance  of  847,935  at  16,492  group-occasions  In  45  cities  during  March  1914. 

entertainment  to  135  husbands  and  wives  for  two  decades.  Combin- 
ing the  estimated  figures  for  all  lines  of  activity,  they  represent  3 
evenings  a  week  of  well-employed  leisure  for  76  persons  throughout 
the  length  of  life  allotted  to  mankind  by  the  scriptures.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  attendances  in  the  several  lines  of  activity  are  graphi- 
cally shown  in  figure  2. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  state  the  amount  of  organi2ed  exten- 
sion work  in  267  public  schools  of  45  cities  during  a  single  month  of  the 
winter  of  1913-14.  The  total  amount  of  such  work  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  coimtry  during  that  season  can  only  be  conjectured.  We  have 
presented  in  Table  2  the  records  of  296  schools  in  53  cities.  Accord- 
ing to  trustworthy  reports  possessed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
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there  were  the  same  season  at  least  29  other  cities  *  which  carried  on 
systematic  extension  work.     They  did  not  appear  in  Table  2  because 
no  Evening  Use  Kecord  cards  were  received  from  them.     The  supple- 
mentary reports  from  these  29  cities  indicate,  however,  105  schools 
which  would  have  been  eligible  for  inclusion  if  cards  had  been  sent 
in.     This  number  added  to  the  29^  enumerated  in  Table'  2  gives  us 
a  total,  in  round  numbers,  of  400  schools  which  may  be  rated  as  in 
the  same  general  class  as  respects  volume  of  evening  occasions.     We 
have  already  seen  (summary  of  Table  4)  that  267  schools,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  400,  provided  over  16,000  group-occasions  in  one 
month.    To  say  then  that  the  400  must  have  provided  some  24,000 
occasions  in  the  same  period  would  be  a  logical  conclusion  were  it  not 
for  the  practical  certainty  that  the  untabulated  third  would  not 
average  up  as  highly  as  the  tabulated  two-thirds.     This  certainty  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  New  York  City  alone  furnished  11,294,  or 
68  per  cent,  of  the  16,492  occasions  shown  in  the  tables,  and  there  are, 
of  course,  no  other  cities  of  the  same  size  in  the  untabulated  group. 
With  New  York  left  out  of  Table  4,  the  number  of  group-occasions 
per  school  was  37  and  this  is  probably  a  safe  average  to  attribute  to 
the  untabulated  133  schools.     An  estimate  computed  on  this  basis 
gives  21,413  evening  group-occasions  in  400  schools  during  March, 
1914. 

The  length  of  the  school  extension  season  in  the  diflFerent  cities 
varies  greatly.  In  a  few  it  lasts  throughout  the  year;  in  a  small 
number  October  and  April  mark  its  limits;  in  many  places  it  does 
not  get  well  under  way  until  some  time  in  November,  and  gradually 
tapers  off  in  March.  To  estimate  a  three  months'  season  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  probably  putting  it  well  within  the 
actual  fact,  and,  since  March  is  one  of  the  poorer  months,  multiplying 
its  figiu'es  by  three  to  obtain  the  grand  total  of  64,239  group-occa- 
sions for  the  season  is  a  calculation  that  also  leans  toward  conserva- 
tism. The  attendances  estimated  per  occasion  in  Table  6  average  51 
for  all  lines  of  activity.  On  the  same  basis  the  64,239  group-occa- 
sions would  represent  an  aggregate  attendance  in  the  400  schools 
during  the  winter  of  1913-14  of  3,276,189.  That  is  to  say,  the 
gatherings  (outside  of  the  regular  night-school  classes)  in  those 
schools  of  82  cities  which  were  devoted  to  systematic  extension  work 
totaled  for  one  season  over  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  people. 
These  figures  are,  of  course,  not  set  forth  as  accurate  statistics  of 
attendance.  They  represent  merely  an  estimate,  but  one  that  is 
believed  to  be  well  below  the  real  fact. 

1  Tbese cities ftre:  Alientown,  Pa.;  Aurora,Ill.;  Baltimore, Md.; Blooiiifleld,N.  J.;  Boston,  Mass.; Biiilalo, 
K.  Y.;  Cinciniiati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit,  liich.;  I>uluth,  Minn.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Hoboken,  N.  J.: 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Lexington,  Ky,;  Milwaukee,  "Wis.;  Omaha,Nebr.; 
Orange,  N.  J.:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Readingi  Pa-;  Richmond,  Va.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  San  Francisco, Cal.;  Santa 
Ro6a,Cal.;  Superior,  Wis.;  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  West  Orange,  N.  J.;  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  no  schook  (see  p.  30)  were  included  in 
Table  2  whose  evenings  open  fell  below  twice  a  week  (or  one  night 
for  two  Unes  of  activity)  in  frequency  during  the  period  of  the  report. 
This  rule  excluded  not  only  many  schools  located  in  the  53  cities 
represented  in  the  table,  but  all  of  the  schools  in  52  other  cities* 
from  which  fillod-out  Evening  Use  Record  cards  were  received.  So 
the  extension  work  we  have  analyzed  ia  detail  is  that  of  sdectod 
cities  and  in  each  city  of  selected  schools.  It  represents  only  a 
slice  oflF  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  wider  use,  whether  viewed  from  i  he 
standpoint  of  the  country  as  a  whole'  or  that  of  the  individual  city. 
The  lower  part  of  this  pyramid,  in  the  case  of  the  country,  was 
vaguely  outlined"  in  the  first  list  (Table  1)  of  603  cities.  To  give  for 
the  individual  city  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  excluded  portion  of 
the  pyramid  is  the  object  of  Table  7.  In  these  five  cities  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  records  furnished  by  the  school  authorities  enables 
us  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  the  schools  whose  evenings 
open  were  below  the  standard  of  frequency  which  we  arbitrarily  set 
and  how  many  group-occasions  took  place  in  thom  during  one  month. 

Table  7. — Group-occasions  dvring  March,  1914,  in  selected  (tabulated)  schools  compared 

tinth  those  of  excluded  schools  in  Jive  cities. 


Cities. 


Tjouisville,  Kv 

Miniioapolis,  Miiin 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

South  Dead,  Ind. . 


St'lectod. 

ExcIudcMl. 

Schools. 

Oroiip- 
.oocasions. 

Group- 
ooeasioi)s 

school. 

Schools. 

Group- 
oooasJcns. 

4 

13 

12 

5 

0 

101 

913 

507 

91 

25 
70 
42 

IS 

32 
32 

58 
45 
11 

58 

389 

462 

90 

41 

1 

Uroup- 
occasions 

per 
school. 


2 

12 
8 
2 

4 


The  figures  for  four  (South  Bend  not  in  tabulated  list)  cities  show- 
that  the  schools  in  the  excluded  list  are  from  three  to  nine  times  as 
many  as  those  in  the  selected  lot,  and  while  they  can  not  be  taken 
as  the  ratio  for  the  country  as  a  whole  they  throw  a  clear  side  light 
upon  the  broad,  pyramidal  outUnes  of  the  extension  work  in  the 
individual  city.  Generalizing  roughly,  the  extent  of  wider  use  is 
inversely  proportional  to  its  intensity. 

1  Cities  reporting  extension  activities  which  are  not  tabulated:  Adrian,  Mich.;  Annapolis,  Md.;  Beards- 
town,  Hi.;  Beverly,  Mass.;  Boulder,  Colo.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Chicopee,  Mass.;  Clintoiiy 
Mass.;  Dunlcirk,  N.  Y.;  Elznira,  N.  Y.;  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Everett,  Mass.;  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Fresno,  Cal.; 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  Harvey,  111.;  Holyoke,  Mass.;  lola,  Kans.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  La  Salle,  HI.;  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.;  Marquette,  Mich.;  Manhfleld,  Wis.;  Michigan  City,  Ind.;  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Nelsonvilley 
Ohio.;  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Noblesville,  Ind.;  Olympia,  Wash.;  Pana,  111.;  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Paterson^ 
N.  J.;  Presoott,  Ariz.;  Rahway,  N.  J.;  Kutherfard,  N.  J.;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Santa  Ana,  Cal.;  Scrantoii» 
I'a.;  Selma,Ala.;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Southington,C<inn.;  Springfield,  111.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Stooeham^ 
Mass.;  Summit,  N.  J.;  Swlssvale,  Pa.;  Wabash,  Ind.;  Westerly,  K.  I.;  White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Whitin^^ 
Ind.;  Windber,  Pa. 
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EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES  BEFORE  6  P.  M. 

Brief  mention  only  can  be  made  of  the  growth  in  activities  in 
public  schoolhouses  during  the  interval  between  the  afternoon  dis- 
missal of  classes  and  nightfall.  In  high  schools  this  has  long  been  a 
favorite  period  for  meetings  of  student  societies  and  athletic  con- 
tests both  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  now  a  similar  practica  has  got 
under  way  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  many  places,  immediately 
after  school  is  the  hour  for  the  teachers'  meeting  and  the  time  when 
the  mothers'  club  meets  in  the  kindergarten.  To  these  occasions  are 
being  added  others  which  have  grown  out  of  various  local  educa- 
tional and  social  needs.  For  example,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
pfurochial  classes  in  domestic  science  use  the  pubhc  schools  on  certain 
afternoons  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  and  three  times  a  week  the  parents' 
council  meets  at  3.30  p.  m.  In  Evanston,  111.,  a  phildren's  class  in 
gymnastic  dancing  supported  by  membership  fees,  a  children's  orches- 
tra, the  room  basket-ball  teams,  and  several  other  pupil  organiza- 
tions keep  school  buildings  open  after  the  ordinary  closing  time. 
These  are  samples  only  of  the  miscellaneous  afternoon  occasions 
which  are  developing  spontaneously  in  the  schoolhouses  of  many  cities. 

In  some  places  the  after-school  day  activities  have  been  placed 
upon  a  systematic  basis.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  programs  averaging 
from  82  to  20  group-occasions  a  month  were  given  during  the  season 
of  1913-14  in  four  schools,  which,  after  supper,  were  also  devoted  to 
social  center  work.  The  afternoon  activities  included  story  telling 
and  lectures,  entertainments,  adult  society  meetings,  some  form  of 
athletics,  club  work,  and  games  or  reading  rooms.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  physical  training  department  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  organ- 
ized folk  dancing,  basket  ball,  and  games  for  the  after-school  enjoy- 
ment of  the  regular  pupils,  and  similar  opportimities  are  afforded  in 
other  cities,  sometimes  under  a  school  athletic  league  and  sometimes 
under  a  playground  oi^anization.  In  New  York  City  much  of  the 
Pubhc  Schools  Athletic  League  work  has  for  many  years  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  close  of  classes.  For  the  school  year  of  1913-14  the 
physical  training  department  of  this  city  was  allowed  an  appropria- 
tion of  $79,000  for  opening  163  after-school  play  centers.  Through 
this  provision  playrooms  and  yards  were  thrown  open,  imder  super- 
vision, to  the  public  from  3  to  5  p.  m.  five  times  a  week.  The  attend- 
ance and  growth  of  this  work  are  indicated  by  the  following  figures : 

Table  8. — AUendancefor  two  years  on  March  5  at  the  New  York  after-school  play  centers. 


1914 


Boys 

Girls 

Total. 


88,359 
15,909 


104,268 


1915 


126,977 
21,758 


148,735 
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Other  phases  of  this  subject  are  the  (a)  lengthening  of  the  regular 
day  program  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Gary  plan  and  its 
imitatorS;  and  (h)  the  extension  of  the  school  year  that  is  accom- 
plished by  the  vacation  session  and  the  all-year  school,  but  no  recent 
data  upon  these  features  are  available  for  this  discussion.  Casual 
reports,  however,  indicate  steady  growth  in  all  of  these  fields. 

LETTINQ  REGULATIONS. 

The  marked  increase  of  late  years  in  miscellaneous  evening  occa- 
sions in  school  buildings  is  largely  due  to  the  new  spirit  which  has 
appeared  in  school  letting  rules.  It  does  not  yet  pervade  all  of  them, 
but  each  year  sees  an  extension  of  its  vogue.  It  is  well  expressed  in 
the  regulations  (published  March,  1914)  recently  adopted  by  the 
Joliet  (III.)  Board  of  Education. 

In  order  that  tho  public  school  plant  may  serve  a  wider  comm unity  use,  the  board 
of  school  inspectors  will  bear  the  expense  of  lighting,  heat,  and  janitor  service  when 
the  school  is  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Adult  clubs  or  oiganizations  for  the  discussion  of  educational,  civic,  and  com- 
munity problems. 

(2)  Public  lectures,  entertainments,  or  indoor  recreational  or  educational  activities. 

(3)  Club  work  among  young  people — literary,  musical,  dramatic,  social — under 
supervision  arranged  by  the  school  authorities. 

(4)  Political  discussions  may  be  permitted  when  announced  in  advance,  and  equal 
opportunity  given  for  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  accord  with  the 
American  spirit  of  fair  play. 

The  above  activities  must  be  determined  and  controlled  by  a  free  organization  of 
patrons  and  teachers  of  the  community.  The  present  rule  barring  the  use  of  tobacco 
on  school  premises  must  be  respected. 

Free  use  of  school  accommodations  has  for  some  time  been  pretty 
generally  accorded  to  parent-teacher  societies  and  other  associations 
with  aUied  aims.  Some  cities  still  forbid  the  holding  of  pay  enter- 
tainments by  such  organizations,  while  others  give  this  privilege  when 
the  proceeds  are  for  the  advancement  of  educational  purposes  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  When  any  charge  is  made  to  bodies 
in  this  group,  it  is  usually  only  that  required  for  the  extra  compensa- 
tion of  the  janitor.  A  minority  of  cities  ask  such  oi^anizations  to 
defray  also  the  expense  of  heat  and  light. 

But  the  more  significant  fact  is  the  tendency  that  is  exhibited  in  the 
Joliet  rules  just  quoted.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a 
school  board  is  exercising  an  educational  fimction  when  it  gives  the 
use  of  an  auditorium  to  a  woman^s  club,  an  antituberculosis  society, 
or  an  amateur  musical  club.  If  the  occasions  of  these  and  similar 
organizations  do  add  to  a  community's  fund  of  knowledge,  culture, 
and  civic  life,  then  the  facilitation  of  them  through  the  donation  of 
school  accommodations  is  strictly  within  the  purposes  of  a  board  of 
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education.     This  attitude  is  illustrated  in  a  rule  passed  by  the  school 
board  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  after  the  opening  of  a  new  building: 

It  shall  be  open  to  all  meetings  of  citizens  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
intended  to  benefit  the  city;  for  meetings  of  civic  clubs;  for  meetings  of  associations  of 
unrestricted  membership,  whose  object  is  improvement  or  public  welfare,  as  woman's 
clubs,  choral  societies,  etc.;  for  entertainments  and  lectures  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted  free  or  of  which,  if  admission  is  charged,  the  proceeds  are  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  general  public. 

The  difficulty  inherent  in  applying  such  a  hospitable  rule  is  that  of 
making  certain  that  public  motives  predominate  over  private  mo- 
tives in  the  purposes  of  the  group  desiring  to  use  the  buildings.  A 
solution  of  this  problem,  which  is  widely  favored,  is  the  requirement  of 
unrestricted  membership  already  mentioned  in  the  Long  Branch  rule. 
Wisconsin,  California,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  have  made  it  obli- 
gatory, by  legislative  enactment,  upon  school  boards  to  grant  the 
privileges  of  school  edifices  to  all  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and 
nonexclusive  organizations  without  cost. 

Of  course  every  evening  opening  of  a  schoolhouse  does  cause  addi- 
tional expense  to  somebody.  The  janitor's  good  nature  will  cover  a 
slight  margin  of  extra  work,  but  its  limits  are  very  quickly  fotmd. 
The  contingent  fund  or  some  margin  in  the  general  maintenance 
appropriation  ordinarily  gives  a  school  board  a  certain  amount  of 
leeway  in  supplies  of  gas,  electricity,  or  coal.  Within  this  leeway  a 
certain  nmnber  of  extra  demands  can  be  made  upon  these  supplies. 
When,  however,  the  evening  occasions  exceed  that  nmnber,  some 
definite  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  extra  cost.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  now  it  is  assessed,  as  accurately  as  it  can  be  estimated, 
upon  the  organizations  which  enjoy  the  use  of  the  buildings. 

A  clear  formulation  of  this  principle,  together  with  some  experience 
gained  in  applying  it  and  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  appropriating 
funds  definitely  for  the  defrayal  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  the 
opening  of  school  auditoriums  for  public  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  statement  (dated  Dec.  13,  1913)  by  Supt.  Henry  Snyder, 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education: 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  board  of  education  began  the  practice  of  allowing  recog- 
nized political  parties,  or  local  divisions  of  them,  to  use  any  of  the  schools  that  might 
be  desired  for  political  meetings.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  on  May  22,  23,  24, 
and  25,  1912,  Senator  La  FoUette,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  President  Taft,  and  Gov. 
Wilson,  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  successively  appeared 
and  delivered  addresses  in  the  order  named  in  the  auditorium  of  the  William  L.  Dick- 
inson High  School.  Political  meetings  were  held  in  the  schools  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  1912  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1913. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  board  of  educ-ation  pays  the  cost  of  maintaining  community 
centers.  For  the  present  school  year  the  board  has  also  assumed  the  cost  of  operation 
in  the  case  of  the  People's  Institute.  In  the  cases  of  other  activities,  however,  no  pro- 
ATsion  has  been  made  for  defraying  the  cost  of  operation  out  of  public  funds.    The 
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board  has,  therefore,  required  all  outside  agencies  which  use  the  school  buildings  to 
pay  the  actual  cost.  The  board  has  carefully  avoided  considering  the  amount  so  paid 
as  rental.  It  has  determined  as  accurately  as  possLble  the  actual  cost  to  the  board  of 
opening  and  operating  the  schools  used  for  public  purposes,  .and  has  required  those 
who  use  them  to  pay,  in  each  case,  the  sum  fixed.  This  policy  has  been  followed 
because  the  board  did  not  wish  to  divert  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  education  ci 
the  young  in  the  day  schools  or  other  schools  to  other  purposes.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  been  our  belief  that  the  public  should  have  as  generous  use  of  the  school  buildiogs 
as  was  consistent  with  their  use  by  pupils  of  school  age,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
board  could  not  be  justified  in  chaiging  a  "rental "  which  might  be  intended  as  a  source 
of  profit,  drawn  necessarily  from  the  people.  WhUe  such  a  profit,  if  there  were  one, 
diould  of  course  be  devoted  to  regular  school  purposes,  it  would  practically  be  an  addi- 
tional incidental  appropriation  or  contribution  made  by  the  people.  While  the 
amount  might  be  small,  the  principle  involved  could  hardly  be  defended.  Furtiier- 
more,  it  has  been  our  desire  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  the  school 
buildings  by  the  public  by  imposing  a  charge  for  such  use  which  might  be  prohibitive, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  encourage  such  use  by  fixing  the  charge  at  the  actual  cost  to 
the  board.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  board  of  education  or  the  city  should  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  use  of  any  school  which  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  education 
to  citizens,  and  hope  that  specific  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  asnimed  that  from  the  public  use  of  the  school  buildings  by  the  public, 
authorized  or  permitted  by  the  board  of  education,  there  will  accrue  a  recognized 
public  benefit  and  that  the  cost  of  such  use  should  therefore  be  paid  by  the  public. 

The  board  of  education  has  as  yet  not  adopted  formal  rules  regulating  and  limiting 
the  use  of  school  buildings  by  the  public.  It  has  preferred  to  act  on  each  application 
in  accordance  with  a  liberal  yet  careful  policy.  It  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  desire 
to  prevent  any  proper  use  of  the  buildings,  nor  on  the  otlier  hand  does  it  desire  to  put 
itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  would  be  compelled  by  a  technical  interpretation  of 
formal  rules  to  allow  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  private  or  personal  profit.  As 
experience  accumulates,  it  will  be  possible  to  formulate  in  time  liberal  and  yet  wise 
rules  which  will  accomplish  both  purposes. 

I  ought  to  say  that  the  experience  that  we  have  had  in  permitting  the  general  use  of 
the  schools  to  the  public  has  justified  the  policy  of  the  board  of  education.  We  find 
that  the  pubUc  has  appreciated  the  privil^e .  We  have ,  of  course,  always  made  ample 
provision  for  protecting  the  buildings  against  damage  and  have  required  those  using 
the  buildings  to  pledge  themselves  to  repair  any  damage.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  those 
who  have  used  the  buildings  have  been  careful  of  them  and  have  not  inflicted  any 
material  damage.  They  have  recognized  quite  willingly  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  smoking  in  the  buildings  and  have  complied  in  general  with  the 
requirements,  which  have  been  the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  usual  school 
ga^erings. 

The  suggestion  made  above  that  a  municipality  might  well  make  a 
specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  wider  use  of 
school  buildings  by  outside  organizations  has  already  been  applied 
by  New  York  City.  This  city's  school  budget  for  1914  contained  a 
sum  of  over  $5,000  and  that  of  1915  one  of  over  $9,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  janitors'  fees  in  connection  with  the  social  center  activities 
carried  on  in  public  schools  by  a  number  of  voluntary  organizations* 
These  bodies  were  contributing  funds  and  workers  to  the  maintenance 
of  wholesome  amusements  and  social  opportunities  in  addition  to 
those  being  provided  by  the  board's  regular  recreation  workers.     By 
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taking  over  the  janitor's  fees  the  city  authorities  not  only  showed  a 
substantial  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work  but  were  of 
direct  assistance  in  extending  it.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation 
is  determined  through  consultation  with  the  representatives  of  the 
voluntary  associations  upon  the  basis  of  their  respective  schedules  of 
schoolhouse  occasions  planned  for  the  coming  year.  This  instance 
illustrates  an  interesting  development  in  the  relation  between  school 
boards  and  voluntary  organizations.  It  shows  the  feasibihty  of 
granting  permits  for  an  extended  period  of  time  to  outside  bodies  of 
approved  responsibility  and  a  sincere  interest  in  public  welfare. 

Some  of  the  social  center  organizations  just  referred  to  in  New 
York  City  were  maintaining  activities  in  school  buildings  four  or 
five  nights  a  week.  Under  such  circumstances  a  special  permit 
could  not  of  course  be  issued  for  each  occasion,  so  a  practice  devel- 
oped of  giving  to  such  organizations  an  extended  permit  revocable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  board,  granting  the  use  of  certain  accommoda- 
tions for  an  indefinite  period.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  understanding,  these  organizations  have  also  been  holding  con- 
certs, motion-picture  entertainments,  and  social  dances,  at  which  an 
admission  fee  has  been  charged.  The  funds  thus  obtained  have 
been  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  activities.  A  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  is  made  periodically  by  the  organizations 
to  the  board  of  education.  This  practice  has  now  been  going  on  for 
several  years,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  score  or  more 
of  schools  in  which  voluntary  groups  are  operating.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  wholesale  character  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  school 
property  and  the  public  ends  thereby  accomphshed,  there  is  a  pro- 
priety in  making  special  arrangements  and  rates  for  these  cooperat- 
ing oi^anizations.  This  practice  has  of  course  been  followed  in  the 
case  of  homo  and  school  organizations  in  many  cities.  It  is  now 
being  extended  to  other  groups  having  more  or  less  similar  purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  school  buUdings  by  religious  organizations, 
no  new  tendency  seems  to  be  discernible.  The  greatest  variety  of 
practice  prevails.  In  some  places  the  ban  upon  all  sectarian  occa- 
sions within  school  premises  is  rigidly  maintained,  while  in  others 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed.  In  Grand  Rapids  certain  grades 
from  the  parochial  schools  come  afternoons  to  the  public  school  for 
domestic  science  instruction.  In  Sioux  City,  for  example,  many  of 
the  schools  are  used  for  Sunday  School  purposes,  while  the  Jewish 
people  and  some  other  sects  are  using  the  schoolhouses  after  4 
o'clock  for  their  own  particular  instruction.  These  are  sporadic 
instances.  In  isolated  communities  of  a  common  reUgious  persua- 
sion school  buildings  have  always  been  and  are  still  used  more  or 
less  frequently  by  sectarian  organizations;  but  that  such  use  is  on 
the  increase  or  on  the  wane  can  not  bo  confidently  stated. 
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In  respect  to  the  political  use  of  school  buildings,  however,  there 
are  evidences  of  a  growing  liberality.  During  the  spring  election  of 
1914  in  Chicago,  142  school  buildings  were  used  for  political  meetings, 
four-fifths  of  which  were  under  partisan  auspices.  At  the  same 
election  75  school  buildings  were  used  as  polling  places.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  pohtical  meetings  in  Jersey  City  school 
buildings,  and  the  reports  from  the  country  as  a  whole  show  a  nota- 
ble increase  in  such  occasions.  In  practically  all  of  these  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  meetings  under  partisan  auspices,  a  fee  is 
charged,  generally  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  for  opening 
the  building.  The  letting  of  school  buildings  at  a  fee  which  involves 
a  profit  for  all  sorts  of  occasions  is  very  general  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  more  significant  changes  in  school  board  policy  are 
those  in  the  direction  of  greater  hospitality  to  outside  oi^anizations 
as  outlined  above. 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOL  EXTENSION  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  evolution  of  administrative  machinery  the  earliest  form  is 
probably  represented  by  the  passive  letting  of  school  accommoda- 
tions to  outside  groups.  Even  within  this  stage  there  are  degrees 
of  effectiveness.  vSome  school  boards  which  have  not  yet  taken  an 
aggressive  attitude  have  nevertheless  encouraged  wider  use  through 
simplification  of  the  letting  procedure  and  thus  really  have  brought 
about  considerable  use  of  school  property  outside  of  class  hours. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  school  year  1913-14,  298  organiza- 
tions used  the  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums  of  74  buildings  a  total  of 
1,932  times,  for  "which  privilege  they  paid  custodians'  fees  amounting 
to  $1,729.81.  The  records  of  many  other  cities  would  show  an 
extended  use  of  a  similarly  spontaneous  character. 

School  extension  administration  does  not,  however,  assume  a 
positive  form  until  there  is  some  body,  or  specialized  part  of  some 
body,  whose  specific  purpose  it  is  to  initiate  and  carry  on  extension 
activities.  At  first  this  new  function  is  ordinarily  assumed  by  some 
body  outside  of  the  school  or  mimicipal  government.  As  it  grows  in 
size  and  importance,  it  passes  from  the  voluntary  body  to  some 
branch  of  the  municipal  government — in  its  ultimate  phase,  to  the 
board  of  education.  Examples  illustrating  the  different  steps  in 
this  evolutionary  process  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

1.  Voluntary  initiative  and  support, — In  Allentown,  Pa.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  local  playground  association 
provides  a  supervisor  and  supports  social  centers  in  public  schools. 
The  voluntary  organization  may  also  be  a  woman's  club  or  some 
other  association.  In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  it  is  the  Social  Center  League, 
whose  work  htia  the  assistance  of  principals  and  teachers. 
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2.  School  board  committee  with  citizen  coopercUion. — This  type  is 
exemplified  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  and  Hannibal,  Mo.  In  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  there  is  a  citizens'  committee  on  evening  recreation,  in  which 
the  board  of  education  is  represented  by  its  president  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools.  This  body  employs  the  supervisor  and  controls 
the  extension  activities,  maintenance  funds  for  which  are  provided 
in  part  by  the  school  board.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  social  centers 
are  severally  maintained  by  a  local  neighborhood  organization. 
Each  of  these  bodies  sends  two  representatives  to  the  "Social  Center 
Council,''  which  is  composed  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  business  director  of  the  board,  the 
director  of  the  social  centers  (a  volunteer),  and  the  representatives 
from  the  various  centers.  The  school  board  provides  heat,  light  and 
janitor  service,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  equipment. 

3.  Municipal  body  other  than  school  hoard. — Under  an  arrangement 
promoted  by  the  local  playground  association  in  Grand  Eapids, 
Mich.,  the  park  and  school  boards  together  maintain  a  department 
of  mimicipal  recreation,  the  board  of  education  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  social  center,  public  school  athletic  league,  and  boy  scout 
activities  in  the  school  buildings  and  the  board  of  park  commissioners 
controlling  the  playgrounds,  swimming  pools,  and  winter  sports. 
These  activities  are  all  under  the  direct  management  of  the  super- 
visor of  the  department  of  municipal  recreation.  In  this  city  the 
public  library  maintains  branches  open  from  noon  until  9.30  in  the 
evening  in  six  school  buildings.  In  Philadelphia,  the  social  centers 
formerly  conducted  by  the  Home  and  School  League  are  now  carried 
on  by  the  Municipal  Recreation  Commission.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  Public  Welfare  Board  cooperates  with  the  board  of  education  in 
the  conduct  of  miscellaneous  meetings,  entertainments,  and  club 
activities    in    schoolhouses. 

^.  Management  vested  in  the  school  hoard. — ^This,  the  final  stage  in 
the  administration  of  extension  activities,  also  exhibits  various 
degrees  of  development,  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
put  in  charge  and  the  size  of  the  staff  employed.  In  Superior,  Wis., 
each  center  is  under  a  grade  teacher  especially  employed  to  give 
part-time  to  social  center  supervision.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
director  of  the  evening  schools  also  has  charge  of  the  extension  work, 
and  is  allowed  a  certain  number  of  assistants  for  the  conduct  of  social 
center  groups.  In  CiucLonati,  Ohio,  a  director  of  social  centers  gives 
his  entire  time  to  the  development  and  direction  of  the  neighborhood 
oi^anizations  which  carry  on  the  activities.  An  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  gives  part  of  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  social  and 
recreation  centers  in  Chicago  and  Rochester.  In  Boston  a  director 
of  extended  use  of  public  schools  :*s  employed,  working  directly  under 
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the  superintendent  of  schools  and  having  the  advisory  assistance  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Women  s  Municipal  League.  The  director 
uses  both  paid  and  volunteer  helpers. 

In  Milwaukee  a  department  of  school  extension  runs  the  after- 
school  playgrounds,  social  centers,  and  evening  schools.  In  San 
Francisco  a  department  of  physical  education,  athletics,  and  social 
and  lecture  centers  has  been  organized  by  the  school  board  under  one 
head,  to  have  charge  of  the  activities  named.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  a  department  of  public  lectures  under  a  supervisor  of  lectures 
who  reports  directly  to  the  board  of  education.  Under  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools  the  director  of  physical  training  conducts 
after-school  play  centers  and  a  division  superintendent  is  assigned  to 
the  conduct  of  recreation  centers,  vacation  schools,  and  school  play- 
grounds, and  there  are  also  social  and  recreational  activities  connected 
with  some  of  the  evening  schools.  Alongside  of  the  New  York 
recreation  centers  under  the  supervision  of  their  head  have  recently 
developed  a  number  of  community  centers  which  are  largely  main- 
tained  by  local  neighborhood  oi^anizations;  most  of  which  have  been 
developed,  however,  through  the  expert  leadership  furnished  by  the 
People's  Institute,  several  social  settlements,  and  other  voluntary 
oi^anizations.  This  concluding  phase  of  administrative  control 
brings  us  to  an  aspect  of  the  subject  which  is  worthy  of  more  extended 
consideration. 

COOPERATION  IN  CONTROL  AND  SUPPORT  THROUGH  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD ORGANIZATION. 

The  New  York  City  community  centers  just  referred  to  number 
at  the  present  time  (April,  1915)  a  score  or  more.  Most  of  them  are 
managed  by  a  local  association  working  in  cooperation  with  members 
of  the  recreation  center  staff  and  an  expert  organizer  contributed  by 
a  volunteer  organization,  as  a  rule,  not  of  the  neighborhood.  With 
this  expert  tutelage  and  assistance  the  local  association  maintains 
social  and  recreational  activities,  some  of  which  bring  an  income, 
such  as  social  dancing,  motion  pictures,  club  dues,  concerts  and  enter- 
tainments, association  membership  dues,  and  sale  of  refreshments. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  list,  not  every  center  using  all  of  these  means 
for  raising  an  income.  Among  the  other  activities  carried  on  at  the 
various  centers  may  be  mentioned  labor  forums,  game  and  study- 
rooms,  civic  meetings,  orchestra  and  mandoUn  club  rehearsals, 
gymnasium  work  and  athletics,  summer  playgroimds,  and  special 
hohday  celebrations  such  as  New  Year's  Eve  parties  and  Christmas 
festivals.  Most  of  these  centers  are  open  during  the  winter  season 
five  evenings  a  week,  and  in  several  cases  where  outdoor  courts  or  roof 
gardens  permit,  social  dancing  and  other  amusements  are  provided 
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throughout  the  summer  months.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  suc- 
cess of  this  work  can  be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  their  finances 
during  one  year. 

Table  9. — Funds  raised  in  one  year  at  four  community  centers  in  Netv  York  City} 


Schoob. 


Public  School  No.  17. 
PubUc  School  No.  63. 
Public  School  No.  66. 
Public  School  No.  05. 

Total 


Gifts. 


12,023.25 

3,311.78 

500.00 


5,835.03 


Receipts 

from 
activities. 


$1,828.85 

2,747.04 

802.13 

3,090.26 


8,468.28 


Total. 


$1,828.85 
4,770.29 
4,113.91 
3,590.26 


14,303.31 


*  Data  obtained  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Notes  on  Community  Center  Work  in  School  Bnilding?," 
published  by  the  People^s  Institute,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  This  pamphlet  and  others  of  the 
series  give  detailed  accounts  of  these  centers. 

The  more  significant  aspects  of  the  community-center  development 
may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

(a)  While  the  community-center  scheme  of  management  puts  a 
part  of  the  cost  upon  the  participants,  the  results  of  this  arrangement 
have  so  far  been  not  so  evident  in  the  reduction  of  expenses  as  in  the 
extension  of  the  center's  benefits.  It  is  probable  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  upon  the  expert  leadership  required  for  the  development 
of  the  neighborhood  organization  will  be  considerable  and  con- 
tinuous, but  it  is  beUeved  that  this  item  will  occasion  little  remon- 
strance from  the  taxpayer  in  view  of  the  large  financial  cooperation 
which  is  thus  locally  secured.  Furthermore,  the  intimate  contact 
with  school  matters  which  is  brought  about  by  the  community  center 
makes  it  an  effective  propagator  of  popular  sentiment  in  support  of 
the  educational  budget. 

(6)  Another  important  effect  of  having  local  participation  in  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  community  center  is  the  closer 
adaptation  of  its  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  neighbor- 
hoods which  is  thereby  secured.  The  pubhc  discussions  will  more 
likely  be  devoted  to  topics  of  vital  and  local  interest;  the  social 
customs  will  conform  more  closely  to  local  prejudices;  the  amuse- 
ments provided  will  supplement  local  deficiencies  or  tend  to  offset 
local  menaces. 

(c)  The  assemblmg  of  a  group  of  parents  to  thmk  about  the  recrea- 
tional, social,  and  civic  needs  of  their  neighborhood  occasions  ardent 
discussions  and  fierce  struggles  between  opposing  ideals.  The 
general  controversy  thus  engendered  accomplishes  results  of  unusual 
educational  value.  The  different  coteries,  circles,  and  cUques 
represented  in  the  central  group  reverberate  with  the  echoes  from  its 
meetings.  Any  standard  of  conduct  which  crystallizes  as  a  resxilt  of 
the  agitation  and  any  solution  reached  concerning  the  problems  con- 
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nected  with  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  neighborhood  wifl 
have  much  closer  appUcation  and  wider  acceptance  than  any  which 
could  have  been  thrust  upon  the  community  by  an  outside  agency. 

(d)  The  community  center  association  is  an  end  and  not  a  means 
in  this  kind  of  school  extension  work.  Getting  a  community  to  think 
and  plan  and  conduct  its  own  recreational  affairs  is  a  more  advanced 
development  than  that  represented  by  the  case  of  a  central  agency 
conducting  social  and  recreational  affairs  for  a  neighborhood.  The 
nature  of  social  life  is  Buch  that  it  can  not  be  thrust  upon  people 
from  the  outside.  It  must  be  the  life  of  the  people  themselves  or  it 
is  not  social  life. 

(e)  The  conditions  of  the  development  of  a  community  center  are 
present  in  every  neighborhood  that  surrounds  a  schoolhouse.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  various  parent-teacher  associations  and  ward- 
improvement  societies  now  meeting  in  school  buildings  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country  are  community-center  associations  in  embryo. 
Under  the  stimulation  of  expert  guidance  they  could  all  be  developed 
into  active,  capable  agencies  for  comprehensive  school-extension 
undertakings. 

ADAPTATION  OF  BUILDINGS  FOR  EXTENDED  USE. 

Through  the  operation  of  both  pedagogical  and  social  motives,  the 
newer  elementary  school  edifices  show  an  mcreasing  suitabihty  for 
community  use.  The  publishers  of  the  **  American  School  Board 
Journal"  have  recently  issued  compilations  of  various  building  plans 
which  have  appeared  in  this  periodical.*  Of  115  grade  school  plans 
examined,  69  exhibited  provision  for  auditoriums  and  22  showed 
gymnasiums.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  latter  feature  appeared 
in  schools  which  also  had  assembly  rooms.  There  were  a  few,  how- 
ever, which  showed  that  the  gymnasium  was  preferred  to  the  audi- 
torium. In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  the  auditoriums  were  located  on 
the  first  floor  and  the  average  capacity  was  around  500.  Among  the 
other  features  which  are  becoming  commoner  in  new  elementary 
school  plans  arc  plunges  and  library  rooms.  In  some  cases  the  swim- 
ming pool  is  present,  although  the  gymnasium  is  absent.  A  new 
Columbus,  Ohio,  school  shows  a  gymnasiimi,  lunchroom,  and  pool,  but 
no  auditorium.  The  collection  of  plans  from  which  these  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  is  made  up,  of  course,  of  the  more  significant 
structures  which  have  recently  been  erect(»d  and  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  illustrate 
however,  the  most  advanced  and  generous  thinking  now  being  done 
in  this  country  in  school  architecture. 

I "  Grade  School  Buildings/'  compfled  by  Wm.  C.  Bruce,  Bruce  iniblisbinx  Co.,  MQwaokee,  Wis. 
"High  School  Buildings,"  compiled  \>y  Wm.  C.  Bruce,  American  School  Board  Journal,  H{lwaukee,Wis. 
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In  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  Carpenter  Memorial  School  contains  not 
only  a  swinuning  pool  and  gymnasium,  but  capacious  library  accom- 
modations, the  latter  embracing  reading  and  reference  rooms  and 
space  for  stacks.  Preston  Hall,  the  gift  of  a  pubUc-spirited  citizen  in 
Waiteburg,  Wash.,  houses  not  only  the  vocational  and  physical  edu- 
cation departments  of  the  local  high  school,  but  a  gynmasiimi, 
swimming  pool,  and  pair  of  bowling  alleys.  The  recreational  facili- 
ties are  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  village.  It  would 
seem  that  private  donors  of  school  edifices  are  increasingly  animated 
by  the  motive  of  furthering  the  community  use  of  school  buildings. 

Adaptability  for  other  than  regular  school  use  is  also  showing  itself 
in  the  seating.  There  are  now  three  types  of  movable  school  desks 
and  chairs  on  the  market,  and  the  use  of  this  kind  of  furniture  seems 
to  be  upon  the  increase.  The  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New 
York  City,  is  equipped  throughout,  except  in  rooms  allotted  to 
special  branches,  with  flat-topped  desks  and  ordinary  movable  chairs. 

In  Milwaukee  the  adaptation  of  school  accommodations  for  social 
and  recreational  purposes  has  been  greatly  furthered  by  special 
equipment.  The  various  social  center  directors  are  provided  with 
private  offices,  roll-top  desks,  and  telephones.  For  the  storage 
of  equipment  closets  and  shelves  are  placed  in  convenient  spaces  in 
corridors  and  basements.  Many  of  the  rooms  used  for  recreational 
purposes  are  located  in  the  basement,  and  these  have  been  made 
attractive  and  clubUke  through  ample  use  of  paint,  pictures,  and 
book  cabinets,  and  a  supply  of  chairs  and  plain  tables.  Partitions 
and  gates  have  been  set  up  where  it  was  desirable  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion between  the  regular  classrooms  and  those  allotted  for  evening 
use.  Many  of  the  centers  have  modem  shower-bath  equipments,  and 
25  pool  tables  have  been  installed.  The  assembly  rooms  are  fitted 
with  large  electric  lights  of  high  candlepower  and  are  stoutly  screened 
to  admit  the  use  of  the  room  for  basket  ball  and  similar  games. 
Most  of  these  large  rooms  have  also  been  equipped  with  trough  foot- 
lights and  sliding  curtains,  as  well  as  motion-picture  booths,  and  one 
of  the  more  prominent  centers  attracts  the  pubUc  through  a  large 
illuminated  sign  over  the  front  entrance. 

All  the  indications  seem  to  point  toward  a  gradual  transformation 
of  school  property  such  as  will  make  it  more  suitable  for  the  increased 
educational  burden  that  is  being  laid  upon  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  variety  and  diversity  of  school- 
extension  undertakings  it  is  not  easy  to  find  unity  or  simpUcity.  If 
we  go  deep  enough,  however,  certain  general  truths  do  appear.  In 
the  first  place  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  throw  into  relief 
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a  fundamental  tendency  of  modem  civilization.  After  release  from 
toil  individuals  do  not  nowadays  generally  seek  seclusion;  they  join 
with  others  in  some  mutually  satisfying  activity.  From  this  stand- 
point a  meeting  of  a  civic  association,  an  audience  listening  to  a 
lecture,  a  regular  night-school  class  in  mechanical  drawing,  a  reading 
room  full  of  people,  a  social  dancing  party,  a  crowd  at  a  basket-ball 
game  are  all  the  same  sort  of  thing.  They  are  groups  or  collections 
of  individuals  participating  in  or  engaged  by  the  same  series  of 
events. 

The  influence  of  the  group  principle  is  of  t«n  operative  when  persons 
^e  physically  alone.  The  recluse  student  of  philosophy  is,  more  than 
ho  realizes,  seeking  the  company  of  thinkers.  The  solitary  reader  of 
novels  is  associating  with  circles  of  people,  even  if  they  are  fictitious 
in  substance.  The  lonely  magazine  reader  is  often  conscious  of  the 
particular  class  of  subscribers  who  join  him  in  his  monthly  meno. 
The  newspaper  is  valued  because  it  puts  the  individual  in  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  isolated  inventor  or  artist  is  animated  by 
visions  of  the  companies,  societies,  or  audiences  he  will  benefit,  in- 
struct, or  move.  But  even  among  this  class  of  individuals  personal 
association  for  the  advancement  of  their  special  purposes  is  on  the 
increase.  Scientists,  researchers,  musicians,  and  artists,  especially 
during  the  apprentice  period,  are  more  and  more  working  in  public 
laboratories,  libraries,  classes,  and  leagues. 

As  a  rule,  all  group  Ufe  whose  inner  workings  will  bear  wide  pub- 
licity meets  wholesome  human  needs.  There  may  be  classes  in 
pocket  picking  and  crude  conferences  among  gamblers,  but  they  are 
not  advertised  in  the  pubhc  press.  There  may  be  gangs  of  burglars 
and  pandorers,  but  they  avoid  the  limeUght.  One  does  not  read  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  association  of  embezzlers,  but  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  the  congresses  and  gatherings  of  all  socially  healthful 
bodies.  It  might  indeed  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  higher 
the  approbation  a  group  beheves  it  is  entitled  to  receive  from  society, 
the  more  confidently  it  will  publish  its  meetings  and  doings. 

The  services  rendered  in  the  functionings  of  the  various  groups  to 
their  respective  members  can  not  be  ranked  in  degrees  of  importance. 
A  dance  which  gives  full  expression  to  the  social  instincts  of  a  party 
of  healthy  young  people  is  probably  meeting  just  as  vital  develop- 
mental needs  as  those  which  are  satisfied  by  a  learned  discourse  upon 
ethics  before  an  audience  of  mature  men  and  women.  Generally  it 
may  be  said  that  any  leisure-time  activity  involving  organization 
which  a  considerable  group  heartily,  pubUdy,  and  xmashamedly  un- 
dertakes affords  the  precise  kind  of  expression  which,  more  than  any 
other,  it  needs  at  that  time  and  at  the  particular  stage  of  development 
its  members  have  reached. 
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Associations  of  adults,  not  devoted  to  money-making,  seldom  exist 
for  vicious  ends.  The  loosest  kind  of  an  organization  iQvolves  some 
subordination  of  individual  desires,  and  persons  given  to  uncontrolled 
selfishness  are  not  usually  willing  to  endure  even  this  discipline. 
What  many  people  join  in  working  for  is  generally  noble ;  on  the  other 
hand,  what  a  multitude  passively  receives  may  be  mean;  it  depends 
upon  the  purveyor.  Men  will  witness  a  burlesque  performance 
which  they  could  not  be  hired  to  join  in  producing.  Thus  it  is  with 
most  of  the  unwholesome  group  activities.  Instead  of  active  partici- 
pation, they  generally  involve  the  consumption  or  passive  witnessing 
of  somebody  else's  products  or  doings.  So  that,  generalizing  roughly, 
it  may  be  laid  down  that  a  group  activity  which  encourages  open 
self-expression  on  the  part  of  the  members  is  usually  of  a  salutary 
nature. 

After  the  exactions  of  labor,  people  demand  a  period  of  freedom 
for  the  play  of  personal  desire.  They  insist  upon  devoting  their 
leisure  to  either  amusement  or  play,  to  either  self-satisfaction  or 
self-expression.  As  we  have  seen,  so  far  as  group  activities  are  con- 
cerned, deterioration  is  more  likely  to  result  from  passive  amuse- 
ments than  from  personal  expression.  Whether  an  individual  jouis 
with  a  group  devoted  to  indulgence  or  to  one  encouraging  personal 
assertion  is  determined  by  several  factors,  chief  of  which  is  probably 
the  degree  of  exhaustion.  The  person  who  feels  no  energy  within 
demanding  an  outlet  turns  naturally  toward  passive  amusement. 
This  is,  of  course,  especially  true  of  elderly  people.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  youths  and  persons  still  in  the 
heyday  of  Ufe  are  devoting  their  leisure  to  passive  indulgence  and 
degenerating  satisfactions  when  their  ample  margins  of  energy  could 
be  recreatively  expended  in  play  and  self-development.  What  holds 
these  persons  back  from  the  more  active  and  profitable -pastimes  is 
not  so  much  monetary  poverty  as  it  is  the  lack  of  space  and  leader- 
ship, and  ignorance  of  the  advantages  and  possibiUties  of  group 
organization.  Providing  suitable  meeting  places  and  skillful  group 
organizers  would,  for  a  vast  majority  of  them,  change  the  margin  of 
the  day  from  periods  of  waste  and  drifting  into  times  of  upbuilding 
and  character-strengthening  self-direction.  Uncongenial  forms  of 
activity  can  not  be  imposed  upon  these  inchoate  groups,  because 
such  do  not  afford  self-expression.  But  a  sympathetic,  analytic, 
penetrating  leadership  which  can  discover  and  contrive  outlets  and 
vehicles  of  expression  for  their  latent  aspirations  and  abilities  can 
always  control  their  conduct. 

The  opportunity  then  which  society  possesses,  and  has  already 
begun  to  use,  by  reason  of  a  vast  equipment  of  school  acconunoda- 
tions  which  are  not  employed  for  their  original  purpose  during  the 
periods  of  popular  leisure,  may  be  sunmied  up  as  follows: 
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1.  Purveying  beneficial  amusements  to  those  who  are  prevented 
by  fatigue  from  engaging  in  active  play  and  who  otherwise  might 
receive  their  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  vendors. 

2.  Stimulating  the  growth  of  those  groups  which  are  capable  of 
self-organization  and  government  by  furnishing  them  with  meeting 
places. 

3.  Promoting  the  formation  and  vigor  of  groups  which  might  be 
incited  to  self-expression  by  furnishing  both  quarters  and  leadership. 

In  these  wajrs  pubUc  education  is  extending  its  distinctive  fimction 
of  improving  human  society.  That  this  work  will  imdergo  still 
greater  and  more  systematic  extension  is  clearly  foreshadowed  by 
the  trend  of  present  developments  and  the  persistency  of  the  forces 
behind  them. 


APPENDIX. 


The  data  which  have  been  presented  in  the  foregoing  study,  with 
the  exception  of  those  given  in  Table  1,  were  all  gathered  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  school  officials  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
country.  The  vehicle  used  in  gathering  records  of  the  evening 
occasions  in  individual  schools  was  a  5  by  8  inch  card,  a  copy  of  which 
is  shown  on  the  following  pages.  A  supply  of  these  cards  was  offered 
to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  all  of  the  cities  of  5,000  population 
and  over.  As  has  been  stated,  cards  were  supplied  to  234  cities,  and 
fiUed-out  cards  were  received  from  110  of  these. 

A  copy  of  the  circular  letter  inviting  the  superintendents  of  schools 
to  participate  in  this  study  follows. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

WASHINQTGN 

Jarmary  16,  1914. 

Dear  Sir:  Desiring  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  schoolhousos  and 
equipment  for  activities  and  interests  other  than  those  of  the  ordinary  school  work, 
for  which  they  have  been  used  almost  alone  in  the  past,  and  to  promote  their  use  for 
educative,  social,  civic,  and  recreative  occasions,  after  class  hours,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  asked  and  obtained  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion in  planning  and  carrying  forward  an  investigation  into  the  subject  as  outlined  in 
the  accompanying  statement  by  Mr.  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  assistant  director,  depart- 
ment of  recreation,  Eussell  Sa^e  Foundation. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  will  assist  in  collecting  this  information,  Mr. 
Perry  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  devised  the  record  card 
blank  on  page  3  of  the  statement.  To  each  person  applying  at  once  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  there  will  be  sent,  free  of  charge,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  this 
record  blank  for  a  complete  record  of  all  after-school  occasions  during  the  months  of 
February,  l^farch,  and  April — three  cards  for  each  of  the  school  buildings  under  his 
or  her  charge.  The  blanks,  when  filled  out,  should  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  use  in  compiling  the  report  on  this  subject. 

To  give  this  rejwrt  its  highest  value,  it  should  include  the  complete  record  of  such 
uses  made  of  any  schoolhouse  during  these  three  months  in  all  cities  of  5,000  popu- 
lation and  over. 

If  any  of  the  school  buildings  under  your  care  are  used  for  other  purposes  than  the 
ordinary  day  class  work,  mil  you  not  write  at  once  for  blanks,  stating  how  many  will 
be  needed  (three  for  each  school  bidlding),  and  assist  us  in  this  investigation  by 
making  the  record  as  indicated. 

I  feel  sure  the  publication  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  will  prove  helpful  in 
the  promotion  of  a  wider  use  of  schoolhousos. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cfmvrrmsioner, 

97381^—15 5  66 
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[Non.— With  the  exceptions  indicated,  the  documents  named  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washini^ton,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  no  longer  available  for  free  distrlbntion,but  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  OflBce,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  payment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
In  coin,  currency,  or  money  order.    Stamps  are  not  accepted.    Numbers  omitted  are  out  of  print.] 

1906. 

<Mo.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decbions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904. 
to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  ElUott.    15cts. 

1808. 

*Tif  o.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

•No.  0.  The  apprantkseship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

1909. 

•No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  ofAoes  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  in  Washington 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
•No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.    25  cts. 
•No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  atchool  children.    Candine  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1906. 

•No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 
T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1807-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
•No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-0.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 
•No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  hi|^er  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1908-0.    5  cts. 

1910. 

• 

•No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.   5  cts. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.l, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1,1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
No.  5.  Amerilcan  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

1911. 

•No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

•No.  2.  Opportunitfes  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    5  cts. 

•No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Buediger.    15  cts. 

•No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  *of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
•No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
•No.  ft.  Qraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
.  No.  9.  Kathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
•No.  13.  Kathematlcs  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
•No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayros.    10  cts. 
•No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E.  King.    10  cts. 
No.  19.  statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  histitutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

1912. 

•No.  1.  A  course  ofstudy  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    F.Mutchler  and  W.J.  Craig.  5  cts. 

•No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  imiform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 

•No.  4.  Mathematics  In  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 

•No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegrafl.    10  cts. 

•No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 
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*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursini;.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 
♦No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.    (Later  pul  Ikation,  1913,  No.  12.] 
♦No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    AVilliam  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 
♦No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 
♦No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics.   10  cts. 
♦No.  17.  The  Monlessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 

♦No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Loiper.    5  cts.  «! 

♦No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  H.  Burritt.    10  cts. 

No.  22.  Pu)  lie  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadoro  G.  Mudee. 

No.  27.  History  of  public^school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
♦No.  2S.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  (\    Zebulon  Judd.    5  cU.  J 

No.  29.  BlMiography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  £.  Smith  and  Chas.  Goldziher. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

1013. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 
♦No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
♦No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handschtn.    15  cts. 
♦No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  educatk)n  in  the  United  States.    George  £.  MacLean.    20  cts. 
♦No. 6.  A^IcultuRil  iii%truction  in  hi.^h  schools.    C.  H.  Ro*>ison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
♦No.  7.  College  entranoo  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Kingsley.    15  cts. 
♦No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    15  cts. 
♦No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

♦No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  sdiools  or  systems  of  schools.    5  cents. 
♦No.  16.  Bi'  liography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

♦No.  IS.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.  Fletcher  B.  Drcsslar.  10  cts. 
♦No.  10.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.  Holmes  Beckwith.  15  cts. 
♦No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

♦No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cU. 
♦No.  23.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociolo^*.    K.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
♦No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Statc9.    Georg  Keischenstciner. 

Sets. 
♦No.  25.  Industrial  education  hi  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
♦No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    5  cts. 
♦No.  29.  Accredited  sccendary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendrie  C.  Bal^oock.    10  cts. 
♦No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
♦No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
♦No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
♦No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
♦No.  36.  Report  on  the  w^ork  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-13.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pul'lications,  October,  1913. 
♦No.  38.  Economy  of  time  hi  education.    10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Hailmann. 
♦>jo.  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 

No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Wfaithrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne. 
♦No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10 cts. 
♦No.  44.  Organixtxl  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts.  , 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pul  lications,  November,  1913. 
♦No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

♦No.  47.  Teadiing  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
♦No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phillips. 

No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann. 
♦No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
♦No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    5  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  I>egislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating;  to  education,  Oct.  1,1903,  to  Oct.  1,  1912.    James  C. 
Boy  kin  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  69.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universitira  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  l>y 
the  State,  1912-13. 
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1914. 

^o.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatioAs,  January,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Fobruarj^,  1914. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 

No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  ?.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 
♦No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.    H.W.Stimson.    15cts. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 

No.  10,  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  cts. 
♦No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  th3  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 

No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Ferrell. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Euroi^e.    Frank  L.  Glynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.     W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  report  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 

No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elizabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  Walkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    WiU  Earhart. 

No.  34.  LD>rary  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.   Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
♦No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 
♦No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.    State  action,  schools,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews.    30  cts. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL, 


departbfent  of  the  interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  May  29, 1916. 
Sir:  As  society  becomes  more  fuUy  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
giving  to  all  its  members  the  best  possible  education,  it  also  becomes 
conscious  of  the  great  loss  arising  from  truancy  of  school  children  and 
of  the  need  of  finding  some  better  means  of  dealing  with  truancy. 
In  aU  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  rural  communities,  school  officers 
and  teachers  want  information  about  methods  of  dealing  with  truants. 
In  the  larger  cities  they  want  to  know  also  about  methods  of  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  parental  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
this  information  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manuscript, 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  S.  Hiatt,  secretary  of  the  PubUc  Education 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  truancy  in 
Philadelphia  and  of  parental  schools  in  13  cities,  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE   TRUANT  PROBLEM  AND  THE  PARENTAL 

SCHOOL 


PART  I.— A  STUDY  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  TYPICAL  CASES  OF 

TRUANCY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  school  of  to-day  has  not  done  its  full  duty  in  merely  offering 
each  individual  a  chance  to  enter  the  doors  of  learning.  It  must 
bring  home  to  him  the  fact  that  his  opportunity  lies  in  making  use 
of  this  privilege. 

The  State  offers  free  instruction  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  safety  of  the  State.  Therefore,  says  Supt.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Philadelphia:^  ''The  insistence  of  the  school  that  children 
attend  regularly  and  punctually  aU  the  sessions  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  educational  system." 

In  Philadelphia,  besides  the  usual  attempts  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals to  accomplish  this  end,  the  formal  task  of  requiring  regular 
attendance  is  placed  on  an  organized  basis  in  a  department  of  com- 
pulsory education.  This  department  has  by  recent  investigation 
been  shown  to  be  one  of  the  best  organized  and  most  efficient  in 
America.  By  this  organization  children  are  not  handled  as  through 
a  machine,  but  individual  cases  are  given  special  care.  When  ab- 
sence is  due  to  parental  neglect,  the  parents  are  sought  and,  if  neces- 
sary, prosecuted.  When  the  family  is  found  to  be  in  distress,  the  case 
is  reported  to  a  social  agency  for  reUef.  When  chronic  truancy  or 
incorrigibility  is  shown,  the  juvenile  court  intervenes. 

Every  possible  measure  is  used  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  at- 
tendance, and  yet  there  are  some  cases  where  the  utmost  efforts  are 
of  no  avail.  Tlie  special  attention  of  school  principals  and  teachers, 
the  visiting  of  attendance  officers,  the  prosecution  of  parents,  the 
juvenile  court — nothing  seems  to  have  the  desired  results,  and  chronic 
truancy  continues. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  cause  for  such  truancy,  and  to  suggest  a 
possible  remedy,  the  PubUc  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia,  in 
cooperation  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  compulsory  education, 
imdertook  an  impartial  study  of  100  cases  of  the  most  flagrant  and 
persistent  offenders.  Ten  cases  were  selected  from  each  school  dis- 
trict. These,  it  is  beUeved,  represent  typical  conditions  throughout 
the  city.    The  cases  were  chosen  at  random,  103  individuals  being 

1  Goywnor  of  Pennsylvania  slnoe  Janoary,  1916. 
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studiod,  and  100  complete  records  returned;  65  of  the  children  at- 
tended public  schools,  and  35  parochial  schools. 

The  investigation  was  begun  with  volunteer  investigators,  but 
later  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  secure  the  services  of  a  trained  social 
worker,  who  could  follow  up  each  case  with  more  definite  care.  In 
each  case  the  school  was  first  visited,  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  age, 
grade,  mentality,  physical  condition,  and  attendance,  were  secured. 
Afterwards  the  investigator  visited  the  home,  and  later  held  a  personal 
conference  with  the  boy  or  girl  in  question.  Finally  a  consultation 
was  held  with  the  various  social  agencies  which  had  had  connection 
with  the  child.  Thus  the  problem  was  viewed  from  four  angles — the 
school,  the  home,  the  child,  and  society. 

The  findings  were  not  compared  with  the  data  on  file  in  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  bureau  imtil  after  the  records  were  completed, 
so  that  the  investigation  might  rest  on  an  independent  basis,  and  the 
results  be  imiform  throughout  the  city. 

NATIONALITY  OF  TRUANTS. 

When  we  consider  that,  of  the  total  population  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, 69  per  cent  are  of  white  American  parentage,  with  24  per 
cent  foreign  and  7  per  cent  Negro,  the  fact  may  be  significant  that 
only  32  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  the  truants  investigated,  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  mothers,  were  of  American  birth,  while  54  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  and  56  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  foreign,  14  per  cent  of 
each  being  Negro. 

The  distribution  of  the  parentage  by  races  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  Since  there  were  an  even  hundred  cases,  the  figures  in  this  and 
in  all  tables  represent  both  individuals  and  percentages. 


Nationality. 


American 

Qerman 

Irish 

Italian 

Enflish 

Negro 

liisoeUaneous. 

Total... 


Mother. 


82 

90 

4 

5 

26 

2S 

9 

9 

2 

0 

14 

14 

IS 

14 

100 


These  relations  are  graphically  represented  in  fiigure  1. 

AGE    AND   SEX  OF  TRUANTS. 

Of  the  cases  studied,  95  were  boys  and  5  were  girls.  This  seems 
to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  usual  distribution  of  truants  noted  in 
the  school  records.     A  recent  investigation  of  all  cases  of  chronic 
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truancy  in  the  city  of  Chicago  gives  approximately  the  same  figures, 
96  per  cent  being  boys  and  only  4  per  cent  girls. 

The  ages  of  these  children  and  the  relation  of  their  ages  to  their 
school  progress  is  especially  significant.    Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 


Per 
cent. 

80 


35 


ao 


15 


10 


1 


L 


I 


3 


Fio.  1.— Parentac;e  of  truants:  1.  American.    2.  Irish.    3.  Negro.    4.  Miscellaneous.    5.  Italian. 
6.  Qennaib    7.  English.    Solid  lines-'father;  dotted  lines— mother. 

cases  studied  were  between  12  and  13  years  of  age,  14  per  cent  were  1 1. 
years  of  age,  aooid  17  per  cent  were  14  years  old.     Indeed  the  niunber 
of  children  reported  seems  to  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  their  ages,  since 
98140*^—15 2 
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4  were  found  under  9  years,  7  were  10, 14  were  11,  20  were  12,  33  were 
13,  17  were  14,  and  5  were  15  years  old. 

Evidently  the  years  immediately  before  release  from  school  at  the 
14-year  age  limit  produce  the  largest  amount  of  truancy,  but  it  is  nota- 
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Age 
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9  10  11  12  13 

Fio.  2.— Percentage  of  truants  at  varfoos  ages. 


14 


15 


ble  that  in  five  cases  children  were  still  chronic  truants  at  the  age  of 
15  years — at  the  very  dawn  of  adolescence. 

Figure  2,  representing  the  ages  recorded,  shows  that  63  per  cent 
of  those  reported  were  between  12  and  14  years  of  age. 
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PBOGBBS8  IN   SCHOOL. 


That  there  is  an  important  relation  between  retardation  in  school 
progress  and  chronic  truancy  is  evident.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  cases  here  noted  were  in  the  third  grade,  and  only  12  per  cent  had 
reached  the  sixth,  while  8  per  cent  still  lingered  in  the  first  grade. 


o6nt. 
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2  3  4  5  0 

Fio.  3.~Distribiatkm  of  truants  by  grades  In  sobool. 

RETARDATION. 


Twenty-one  per  cent  of  these  children  were  retarded  five  years  or 
more,  wliile  51  per  cent  were  retarded  three  years  or  over,  and  only  6 
per  cent  were  normal  in  their  grades. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  a  recent  study  of 
delinquent  boys  in  Chicago  showed  that  72  per  cent  of  the  boys 
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brought  into  court  were  retarded  at  least  one  year  at  the  time  they  left 
school;  and  most  of  them  much  more  than  one  year. 

Figure  4  shows  the  percentage  of  truants  at  various  stages  of  re- 
tardation. 

MENTALmr. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amoimt  of  retardation,  68  per  cent  of  these 
children,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  were  of  normal  mentality, 
26  per  cent  were  backward,  while  but  6  per  cent  seemed  really  men- 
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Fio.  4. — ^Peroentage  of  truants  at  irarious  stages  of  retardatJoa. 
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tally  deficient.  That  is,  while  less  than  a  third  appeared  to  be  below 
normal  mental  keenness,  more  than  a  half  were  over  three  years  behind 
grade  in  school.  Evidently  some  other  cause  is  at  work.  Whether 
this  retardation  is  due  to  truancy,  or  truancy  is  due  to  retardation  and 
consequent  distaste  for  school,  can  not  be  proved,  but  in  74  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  principal  of  the  school  stated  that  truancy  had  a  direct 
influence  on  the  amount  of  retardation.  The  fact  that  73  per  cent  of 
these  children  had  been  truant  more  than  one  term  would  bear  this 
statement  out. 
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Even  in  their  present  claBsea,  34  per  cent  of  these  boys  and  girla 
were  doing  very  poor  work,  according  to  their  Bchool  grades.  Sixty- 
Bcven  per  cent  ranked  poor  or  lower,  and  only  3  per  cent  were  good. 
In  the  judgment  of  their  teachers  their  scholarship  was  graded  as 
follows:  Excellent,  0;  good,  3;  fair,  30;  poor,  33;  very  poor,  34. 

Figure  5  (below)  shows  the  mentality  of  the  cases  studied. 

OAUBBB    OP   TRnANCT. 

The  real  cause  of  chronic  truancy,  which  extends  over  from  five 
to  eight  terms,  is  difficult  to  aacertain.  In  any  case  it  is  probably  a 
complex  of  causes,  no  one  of  which  seems  paramount.  Some  of  the 
contributing  causes  may,  however,  be  clearly  stated. 

In  the  investigation  of  a  hundred  typical  case4  in  Philadelphia  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  judgment  of  the  school  as  to  the 
initial  causes  of  truancy,  and  the  judgment  of  the  investigator,  after 
the  home  had  been  visited  and  the  c^ild  interviewed.  These  two 
judgments,  taken  separately  or  compared  one  with  the  other,  have 
distinct  significance. 


Pio.  S.— llMitalttf  of  tmantic  White,  Domul;  fnj,  backmrd;  black,  menUlly  deflclsut. 

The  comparative  judgments  of  the  teacher  and  the  investigator  aa 
to  the  cause  of  truancy  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Bad  eonuiuikiiig. . . 

Fluilt  of  borne. 

Dislike  ofschocL... 


FkDltofb^.. 
Notstalad.... 

TotBl.... 


Graphically  shown,  the  investigator's  judgment  appears  as  in 
figure  6  (p.  14). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  school  the  initial  cause  of  truancy  in  26  out 
of  the  100  cases  was  bad  companions,  a  whole  group  or  gang  of  boys 
spending  their  time  upon  the  streets  and  alleys  rather  than  in  school. 
In  14  cases  the  child  definitely  dishked  school.  In  17  instances  the 
principal  beUeved  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  home,  and  only  one 
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boy  was  reported  as  wholly  at  fault.    It  is  notable  that  in  36  cases 
the  school  could  assign  no  reason  as  the  initial  cause  of  truancy. 

The  investigator's  judgment  would  put  a  far  larger  burden  upon 
the  school  as  now  organized  and  upon  the  home.  Only  20  out  of  the 
100  cases  were  charged  by  the  investigator  to  bad  companions.    In 


Percent. 
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25 
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10 
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Fio.  6.— <}ause8  of  truancy  In  the  Jadfment  of  the  investigator:  1.  Fault  of 
home.  2.  Dislike  of  school.  3.  Bad  oompankms.  4.  Fault  of  boy. 
6.  Desire  to  work.    6.  Illness. 

26  cases  it  is  noted  that  the  child  definitely  disliked  school  and  would 
escape  it  whenever  possible.  In  only  10  cases  did  the  child  claim 
that  he  wanted  to  be  out  of  school  in  order  to  work,  while  in  29  cases 
it  was  agreed  that  the  fault  lay  either  with  weakness  or  shiftlessness 
or  greed  or  immorality  in  the  home. 
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SOME  TYPICAL  CASES. 
Edward  B . 

Edward  B ,  anrested  under  chaige  of  "runaway  and  truancy,"  was  inter- 
viewed in  the  House  of  Detention.  He  was  glad  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe  to  any  one 
who  was  interested. 

"Why  do  you  play  truant?" 

**  I  don't  Uke  me  teacher,  and  she  don't  like  me.  She  never  gives  me  no  time  to 
think  over  the  questions.  She  just  caUs  on  some  other  boy  to  recite.  No  matter 
how  hard  I  try  I  don't  suit  her.  I  never  played  truant  before,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it 
now  if  I  wuz  in  some  other  teacher's  room." 

"What  does  your  father  do  when  you  stay  home  from  school? " 

"  Say!    Well,  I  guess  he  beats  me  as  hard  as  ever  he  kin. " 

" If  you  know  you'll  get  whipped,  are  you  not  afraid  of  your  father?" 

"Yes,  but  he  gives  me  a  lickin'  anyway  when  he's  drunk;  it  don't  make  no  differ- 
ence what  I  do." 

"  How  did  you  come  here?  " 

"One  day  I  didn't  go  to  school.  I  went  fishin'.  I'd  love  to  be  a  sailor.  An'  me 
father  beat  me  an'  said  he  was  goin'  to  lick  me  agin  the  next  day.  So  the  next  day 
I  decided  to  get  out  of  me  tether's  way  an'  earn  me  own  livin',  an'  have  money  to 
spend  as  I  want.  I  walked  to  Bucks  County,  where  we  used  to  live  several  yean 
ago.  When  I  got  there  I  found  the  people  I  knowed  wasn't  there.  I  worked  for  a 
driver  and  earned  30  cents.  I  rode  back  to  the  city,  but  it  wuz  after  midnight  when 
I  got  here,  and  I  didn't  dast  to  go  home.  I  thought  me  fatther'd  kill  me.  So  I  wuz 
just  a  goin'  to  sleep  on  somebody's  doorstep  when  the  cop  pinched  me." 

Now  look  into  the  home,  and  you  will  see  four  other  children,  half  clad,  under- 
nourished, and  sadly  neglected.  You  wonder  if  they  have  ever  been  washed  and 
cleaned.  The  mother  is  a  sloveuly  woman  and  a  poor  housekeeper.  The  father  is 
lazy  and  goes  on  sprees  frequently.  He  has  lost  several  positions  through  drink.  A 
certain  social  agency  has  known  the  temily  for  years,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts 
to  reform  them  the  family  still  remains  hopeless. 

What  training  do  the  children  get  from  a  shiftless  mother  and  a  parasite  of  a  tether? 
What  kind  of  citizens  will  they  make  with  such  training?  In  spite  of  the  boy's 
piofeased  dislike  of  school,  without  question  the  teult  of  truancy  in  this  case  may 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  home. 

Eiouo. 

A  typical  case  where  both  gang  spirit  and  dislike  of  school  are  the  cause  of  truancy 
IB  that  of  Emillo,  a  confirmed  truant  and  member  of  a  "gang."  He  has  nothing 
particular  against  school  except  that  there  are  too  many  restrictions— too  long  a 
confinement.  He  " knows  it  all. "  "I  don't  see  what  you  learn  in  school  anyway, " 
he  says.    "You  learn  more  by  goin'  to  a  movin'  picture  show,  and  besides  it's  more 

fun." 

The  home  in  this  case  is  immaculate.  The  parents,  both  Italian,  are  anxious  to 
give  the  boy  a  good  education.  The  tether  is  almost  distracted  over  the  boy's 
truancy.  He  has  tried  every  method  of  punishment^-and  teiled.  The  gang  has 
Bmilio  firmly  in  its  clutches. 

"  I  don't  want  to  send  him  to  the  Protectory.  He  would  come  out  ten  times  worse 
by  associating  with  bad  boys,  and  he's  not  a  bad  boy;  he's  just  a  truant.  I'd  rather 
see  him  dead  than  in  the  Protectory.  But  tell  me,  what  can  I  do  with  him,  where 
can  I  send  him?    I  want  him  to  have  a  good  education. ' ' 

This  tether's  question  is  on  the  lips  of  many  of  the  parents,  but  it  remains 
unanswered. 
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Oharlbb. 

In  the  case  of  Ameiican-bom  children  of  foreign  parents  we  find  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  inability  of  the  parents  to  deal  with  the 
child  because  of  the  difference  in  nationality. 

Charles  was  13  years  old  and  had  played  truant  only  one  term. 

"Why  don*t  you  go  to  school?" 

"I  started  to  play  truant  because  I  didn't  like  my  teacher.  I'm  in  a  special  class 
now  and  like  the  teacher  very  much." 

"But  you  still  play  truant,  don't  you?" 

''Yes."  V 

"Why?" 

"My  mother  don't  give  me  no  money  to  spend,  and  I  stay  away  until  I  get  the 
money." 

Upon  visiting  the  home,  it  was  found  to  be  clean  and  comfortably  fumiflhed.  The 
mother  could  not  speak  English,  but  through  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  she  told  the 
following  story: 

"Lady,  we  had  five  children,  and  they  all  dead,  only  this  one.  My  husband 
laborer,  make  very  little  money,  but  we  try  hard  to  give  boy  anything  he  wants.  I 
give  him  money  to  take  cornet  lessons  two  times  week.  I  give  him  penides  to  go 
school,  but  now  he  want  10  cents  and  quarter,  and  I  no  can  give  him  quarter  all  the 
time." 

"What  does  he  do  when  you  don't  give  him  money?" 

"He  go  upstairs  and  break  everything,  and  throw  them  out  of  the  window.  When 
I  see  he  no  go  school,  then  I  give  him  so  he  go;  but  when  I  not  got  he  no  go." 

"Do  you  want  to  send  him  away?" 

"No.  We  no  want  to  send  him  away.  He  good  boy,  my  only  boy.  I  no  want  to 
send  him  away.    I  want  to  give  him  good  education."    And  she  bunt  out  crying. 

The  poor  mother  had  lost  all  control  over  the  boy.    He  thought  she  was  ignorant 

because  she  knew  no  English.    In  the  case  of  foreign  truant  boys  this  is  almostinva- 

liably  the  situation. 

Hekry. 

In  a  number  of  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  cause  except  that  the  child  is  a 
"misfit"  in  the  school  system.  In  other  cases  oversize  for  class  can  be  assigned  as  a 
distinct  reason  for  truancy. 

Henry  was  a  14«year  old  lad,  much  larger  than  the  average  boy  of  his  age.  For 
two  years  he  felt  uneasy  in  the  classroom,  and  for  two  years  he  played  truant.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  be  in  a  special  class.  He  would  simply  stay  away  from  school 
and  sit  on  his  doorstep^s  and  read. 

The  mother  was  an  intelligent  woman  and  the  home  was  well  furnished  and  clean. 
She  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom  were  in  school  and  attending 
regularly. 

Henry  is  now  working  for  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  and  is  successful  and  happy. 

Why  should  he  have  suffered  for  two  years  in  a  school  which  did  not  fit  his  needs? 

He  had  a  right  to  an  education,  but  why  not  to  an  education  in  the  right  place  and 

of  the  right  kind? 

WASTED   HOURS. 

The  way  the  truants  spend  their  time  out  of  school  throws  some 
additional  light  upon  possible  causes  of  their  absence  from  schooL 
Eleven  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  either  doing  odd  chores 
or  in  desultory  loafing,  while  61  agreed  that  they  spent  their  time 
at  baseball  games  or  merely  idling  on  the  street.     Thirty-nine  earned 
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some  money  outside  of  school;  eight  gathered  junk,  one  was  a  caddy 
at  a  golf  club,  and  two  played  in  roving  bands.  Sixty-one  had  no 
kind  of  employment. 

HOKE  SXTBBOUNDINGS. 

That  the  home  surroundings  of  these  children  have  a  large  bearing 
upon  their  truancy  is  definitely  shown  by  the  facts  gained.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  these  youthful  vagabonds  lived  in  poor  neighborhoods, 
and  32  per  cent  in  poor,  neglected,  squalid  surroundings.  Twenty- 
five  had  no  father  in  the  home;  20  of  the  fathers  had  died,  5  had 
deserted,  while  3  were  in  prison.  Eleven  of  these  children  were 
motherless,  while  40  had  mothers  who  were  regularly  employed, 
and  therefore  but  little  in  the  home.  Twenty-eight  of  the  fathers 
were  addicted  to  drink,  and  20  of  the  mothers  had  similar  habits. 
Fourteen  mothers  were  found  to  be  ignorant,  neglectful,  and  of  low 
mentality.  Nine  refused  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  the  authori- 
ties, and  eight  were  reported  as  positively  vicious.  In  15  of  the 
families  there  were  other  truants  than  the  cases  being  investigated. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  of  these  parents  had  been  prosecuted  before 
magistrates  for  permitting  the  truancy  of  their  children. 

Some  significant  facts  in  regard  to  the  parents  of  truants  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Mothtf. 


10 
1 

Intemperate 28  20 

NonooopefBtive S  9 

Enqiloyed  (mothera) 40 

Not  e!iiq>loyed  (fftthen) . 

This  picture  of  squalid,  ignorant,  vicious  home  surroundings  can  not 
but  impress  one  as  being  the  largest  contributory  cause  of  lack  of 
prompt  and  regular  attendance  in  school.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  children  living  in  such  so-called  "homes" 
do  regularly  find  their  way  into  the  schoolroom. 

TREATMENT   RECOMMENDED. 

That  the  home  conditions  of  the  truants  investigated  in  Phila- 
delphia are  typical  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  an  investigation 
of  the  homes  of  delinquents  in  Chicago  has  shown  that  in  50.5  per  cent 
of  the  cases  studied  the  parental  conditions  of  delinquent  children 
were  not  normal,  the  home  relation  being  marred  by  death,  desertion, 
divorce,  by  intemperance,  poverty,  insanity,  and  degeneracy.  Obvi- 
ously in  most  cases  the  home  could  not  or  would  not  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  good  citizenship  potential 
in  these  boys. 

^140«>— 15 3 
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Therefore,  as  the  responsibility  must  be  assumed,  it  is  wiser  and 
more  economical  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  form  the  characters  of 
these  bo3rs  before  they  become  criminals  than  to  spend  millions  for 
reform  purposes  when  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  manhood. 

The  institution  which  could  and  should  undertake  the  care  of  these 
boys  is  not  the  reform  school,  nor  the  detention  home,  but  the  public 
school  system,  whose  function  is  educational  and  constructive,  not 
penal.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  charge  of  these  boys  for  24  hours 
every  day  for  a  year  or  more,  until  they  are  set  on  their  feet  as  inde- 
pendent citizens,  it  should  be  done,  with  no  taint  of  criminal  record 
attached  to  them. 

That  the  school  as  at  present  organized  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
correct  these  conditions  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  cases  noted,  after  prolonged  treatment  in  the  individual  school 
and  through  the  district  attendance  office,  were  reported  to  the  central 
compulsory  education  bureau,  and  that  in  33  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  parents  were  prosecuted  before  magistrates,  and  in  five  instances 
more  than  once.  Warrants  were  sworn  out  through  the  juvenile 
court  for  9  of  these  boys,  9  were  placed  on  probation,  and  since  the 
investigation  by  the  Public  Education  Association  began,  16  have 
been  committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge  or  some  other  institution. 

That  some  other  method  of  treatment  must  be  developed  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  only  four  cases  out  of  the  himdred  did 
principals  believe  that  the  habits  of  these  truants  could  be  corrected 
or  appreciably  improved  under  ordinary  school  conditions,  and  in 
only  eight  cases  did  they  believe  that  transfer  to  special  disciplinary 
classes  would  be  eflfective.  In  four  other  cases  the  combined  judg- 
ment seemed  to  be  that  further  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
parents  might  produce  results,  but  in  more  than  half  of  the  instances 
noted  the  only  hope  for  the  child  seemed  to  be  to  remove  him  from  his 
home  or  other  faulty  environment. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  producing  this  result:  First,  by 
boarding  the  child  out  in  a  normal  home.  That  this  method  at 
present  is  ineffective  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  only  one  case 
was  a  child  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society- 
Second,  by  bringing  the  child  before  the  juvenile  court  and  eventu- 
ally committing  him  to  some  reformatory  institution  where  he  will 
associate  with  other  delinquents  charged  with  crimes  and  other 
offenses  much  more  serious  than  that  of  truancy.  It  is  pitifxil  to  note 
that  in  many  cases  the  parents  seem  perfectly  willing  for  this,  when 
they  urge  that  the  boy  should  be  ''put  away." 

The  third  possibility  is  to  develop  some  method  under  the  direction 
of  the  public  schools  by  which  the  chUd  may  be  taken  care  of  for  24 
hours  in  the  day,  365  days  in  the  year,  until  such  moral  habits  may  be 
instilled  as  to  place  him  firmly  on  the  way  to  decent  citizenship. 
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PART  n.— A  STUDY  OF  PARENTAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THIRTEEN 

CITIES, 

Variotis  dlies  at  different  times  have  undertaken  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  their  chronic  truants  and  delinquents  by  the  establishment  of 
institutions  or  schools  for  their  more  or  less  permanent  care.  In 
many  cases  a  type  of  school  is  apparently  necessary  which  will  take 
care  of  the  child  for  24  hours  in  the  day,  supply  the  needed  family  dis- 
cipline; and  give  the  individual  touch  which  he  fails  to  receive  else- 
where. Such  an  institution  a  number  of  cities  have  found  in  the 
parental  school. 

The  various  schools  of  this  character  throughout  the  United  States 
conform  to  two  main  types.  He  older  schools  were  built  generally 
on  the  congregate  plan,  which  gathers  the  entire  institution  imder  a 
single  roof.  Where  this  plan  is  followed  the  school  consists  of  but  one 
large  building.  The  modem  tendency,  however,  is  to  get  away  from 
institutional  life  and  substitute  for  it  as  near  an  approach  to  family 
life  as  can  be  secured.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  many  of 
the  newer  institutions  use  the  segregate  or  cottage  system.  A  number 
of  small  houses  have  been  constructed,  each  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  group  of  from  10  to  20  children.  The  ' 'family"  thus 
constituted,  with  its  own  master  and  matron,  is  a  unit  in  itself,  and 
supplies  the  much  needed  family  life,  for  lack  of  which  many  of 
the  children  have  been  sent  to  the  parental  school. 

Most  of  the  schools  where  this  system  is  in  use  have  about  7 
or  8  buildings  in  all,  Boston  having  as  many  as  11.  In  some 
cases  the  children  meet  in  a  central  dining  room,  though  recently  a 
strong  movement  has  developed  in  favor  of  separate  domestic  estab- 
lishments, complete  in  themselves,  and  many  of  the  most  up-to-date 
institutions  have  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  each  cottage.  The 
cottage  system,  which  gives  the  advantage  of  family  life  and  develops 
more  normal  social  relations,  is  now  generally  considered  the  best  plan. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
these  truant  schools,  and  they  range  from  the  thoroughly  organized 
institutional  agencies,  which  are  practically  identical  with  the  usual 
reform  schools,  including  uniforms,  guards,  and  confinement,  to  the 
freer  farm  school,  where  no  institutional  system  is  apparent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  methods  at  present  in  practical  use  in 
different  cities  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  possible,  to  develop  a 
standard  practice  which  might  offer  the  most  practicable  remedy  for 
this  type  of  case,  the  PubUc  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia 
undertook  a  study  of  the  existing  schools. 

Bulletin  No.  14  for  1911  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Van  Sickle,  Dr.  "Witmer,  and  Dr.  Ayres,  on  "Pro- 
vision for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools,"  was  used  as  the 
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basis  for  the  study.  In  this  bulletin  24  cities  aze  mentioned  as 
maintaining  parental  or  residential  schools  for  exceptional  children. 
To  all  of  these,  and  to  a  number  of  others,  the  questionnaire  appended 
at  the  close  of  this  report  was  forwarded. 

Four  of  the  schools  thus  mentioned  proved  to  be  merely  day  schools 
for  truants.  Thirteen  cities  were  found  to  maintain  schools  which 
might  be  strictly  called  parental  schools,  and  on  the  answers 
received  from  these  13  cities  the  facts  contained  in  this  study  are 
based. 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  institutions  investigated  are  as  follows :  The  Baltimore  Parental 
School,  the  Boston  Parental  School,  the  Dole  Street  School  for  Truants 
in  Buffalo,  the  Industrial  School  at  Butte,  Mont.,  the  Chicago  Parental 
School,  the  Cleveland  Boys'  School,  the  McAnne  Parental  Home  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (situated  at  Independence,  Mo.),  the  Newark 
Parental  School  (at  Verona,  N.  J.),  the  New  York  Parental  School 
(at  Flushing,  N.  Y.),  the  Seattle  Parental  School,  the  Spokane 
Parental  School,  the  Tacoma  Parental  School,  and  the  Jefferson 
Farm  School  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  earliest  boarding  schook  for  truants  in  this  country  were  those 
in  Cleveland,  founded  in  1850,  and  Newark,  in  1874.  Both  of  these 
are  reform  institutions,  however,  to  which  children  are  committed  for 
criminal  offenses  as  well  as  truancy,  and  commitment  must  be  made 
by  the  juvenile  court.  The  first  real  parental  school  was  established 
in  Boston  in  1896.  Buffalo  followed  in  1897,  the  Jefferson  Farm 
School  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  founded  in  1898,  the  Seattle  school 
in  1900,  and  the  (^cago  Parental  School  in  1902.  Four  schools,  in 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma,  were  started  in  1907 
and  1908,  and  the  most  recent  is  that  in  New  York,  established  in  1909. 

THE   SCHOOL  PLANT. 

Two  of  the  schools  investigated  are  situated  in  the  city,  three  in 
the  suburbs,  and  eight  in  country  districts.  The  size  of  the  grounds 
varies  from  one-half  an  acre,  in  Cleveland,  to  107  acres,  in  New  York. 
Other  large  schools  are  situated  at  Kansas  City  (100  acres),  Newark 
(100  acres),  and  Spokane  (80  acres).  The  size  of  the  grounds  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  large,  especially  in  the  country  schools,  although  four 
schools  have  practically  no  groimd  around  them. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  cottage  system  predominates, 
especially  among  the  newer  schools.  A  number  of  institutions  are 
still  built  on  the  congregate  plan,  however,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  cottage  plan  is  more  expensive  to  maintain.     The 
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average  cost  of  maintenance  per  child  for  the  six  congregate  institu- 
tions studied  was  found  to  be  $221.26  per  year,  while  for  the  seven 
cottage  institutions  investigated  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $262.75.  The 
following  table  shows  the  system  used  in  the  various  schools,  with 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  in  each  institution: 


School. 


Baltimore. 

Boston 

Bufblo... 
Butte 


Ctevc 

Kansas  City. 

Newark 

New  York.. 

Seattle 

Spokane.... 

'nooma 

Watcrtown. 


Average. 


System. 


Congregate. 
Cottage.... 
Congregate. 

Cottage 

Congregate. 

Cottage 

do 

....do 

Congregate. 

Cottage 

....do 

Congregate. 


Per  capita 
cost. 


$166.50 
300.00 
275.00 
215.00 
264.68 
286.00 
180.00 
275.00 
267.19 
177.00 
250.00 
302.41 
206.00 


243.35 


The  cottage  system  particularly  increases  the  expenditure  for 
salaries,  as  it  requires  additional  matrons  and  caretakers,  to  take 
charge  of  each  family  group.  An  investigation  of  institutions  of  this 
character  made  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation  shows  the  average 
expenditure  for  salaries  per  child  to  be  $57  per  year  in  the  segregate 
institutions  studied,  and  only  $37  in  those  built  on  the  congregate 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  provisions  was  kept  down  in 
the  cottage  institutions,  as  the  same  study  shows,  averaging  in  them 
only  $40  per  child,  as  against  $54  in  the  congregate  schools. 

Many  congregate  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  the  reduced 
per  capita  cost  is  often  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  children.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diflference  between 
the  playroom  and  sitting  room '  conditions  revealed  by  the  two 
methods.  Experience  proves  that  there  is  a  great  civilizing  influence 
in  neatly  furnished  sitting  rooms,  where  children  may  sit  quietly 
with  their  books  or  games.  This  influence  can  not  be  secured  by 
the  use  of  a  schoolroom  furnished  with  desks,  or  by  the  use  of  a  bare 
playroom  with  benches  around  the  edge. 

Several  of  the  newer  schools  have  cottages  built  upon  the  most 
up-to-date  plans,  with  every  modem  convenience,  while  others  are 
planning  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the  near  future.  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  already  has  imder  way  a  complete  new  plant,  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  accommodation  of  300  boys.  The  first  cottage, 
which  has  been  built,  is  a  three-story  brick  buildiag,  with  all  the 
comforts  of  a  modem  home,  including  fireplaces,  shower  baths,  and 
room  fitted  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Baltimore  has  recently  pur- 
chased ground  and  a  new  school  is  now  in  process  of  erection. 
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VALUE   OP  PLANT. 

The  value  of  the  total  plant  shows  a  wide  range  in  the  different 
cities,  varying  from  a  mininniin  of  $12,000  to  a  maximum  of  $750,000 
(New  York),  the  buildings  alone  of  the  latter  being  valued  at  S670,000. 
Chicago  has  the  most  expensive  grounds  (worth  $100,000),  situated 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  New  Yoi^  ranks  next,  at  $80,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  the  schools  with  the  largest  grounds 
are  by  no  means  the  most  valuable,  as  they  are  generally  situated  in 
the  country  where  land  is  cheaper.  In  one  of  the  largest  schools 
(Kansas  City,  100  acres),  the  land  is  valued  at  only  $15,000.  Besides 
New  York,  which  has  the  finest  buildings,  other  valuable  schools  are 
located  at  Chicago  (buildings,  $400,000),  Boston  (buildings,  $260,000), 
Newark,  and  Kansas  City. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  and  value  of  the  school  plant  in 
the  various  cities  in  question : 


School. 


Baltlmon... 

Boston. 

Bufialo 

Butto 

Chlcaco 

ClevdazKl... 
KuuM  City. 

Newtfk 

New  York.. 

Seattle 

fookane 

TBoomk 

Watertown. . 


Land. 


100,000 
2,000 


100,000 
10,000 
15,000 
40,000 
80,000 
50,000 
90,000 
18,000 
8,000 


Bufldlngs  and 
equipment. 


Not  completed. 

saoo,ooo 

10,000 


400,000 

80,000 

180,000 

185.000 

670,000 

45,000 

10,000 

23,000 

14,000 


TtotaL 


8320,000 

12,000 

77,000 

500,000 

90,000 

105,000 

226,000 

750,000 

86,000 

30,000 

41,000 

17,000 


7 

30 
1.5 
9 
70 

.5 

100 

100 

107 

17 

80 

81 

54 


MAINTENANCE. 

In  Aearly  all  instances  the  parental  schools  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  board  of  education  or  the  municipality.  In  Tacoma  the 
State  contributes  40  cents  per  day  per  pupil,  and  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  the  State  pays  $125  per  year  per  pupil.  No  others  receive 
any  support  from  the  State,  except  as  part  of  the  general  State 
appropriation  for  public  schools.  In  Watertown,  in  addition  to  the 
State  appropriation  for  the  school,  each  school  district  sending  boys 
pays  $4  per  week  for  each  boy,  the  board  of  education  of  the  com- 
munity contributing  only  $1,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL 

In  a  few  instances  (Kansas  City,  Newark,  etc.),  parents  pay  a 
small  amount,  according  to  their  ability.  In  several  others  (New 
York,  Tacoma,  Chicago,  Baltimore),  the  parents  furnish  all  or  part 
of  the  children's  clothing.  In  Cleveland  and  Spokane  children  ad- 
mitted on  petition  of  the  parents  pay  their  board. 

In  no  case  is  a  school  dependent  upon  private  funds  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  for  support. 
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CAPACITY   AND   ENROLLMENT. 

The  lai^est  parental  school  in  the  country  is  in  Chicago,  and  it  is 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  somewhat  over  300.  Other  large  schools 
are  those  at  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York,  while  the  schools  at  Balti- 
more, Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Watertown  accommodate  only  from 
30  to  40  pupils  each.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
total  enrollment  per  year  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  average 
enrollment,  showing  that  in  many  cases  pupils  stay  much  less  than  a 
year.  This  is  of  course  particularly  true  in  the  Cleveland  Boys' 
School  and  the  other  institutions  which  take  delinquents  as  well  as 
truants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capacity  and  enrollment  in  the 
different  schools. 


School. 


Baltimore. . 

Sostaa 

Boiblo 

Butte 

Chicago 

Cleveland... 
KSanaasCity 

Newark 

New  York.. 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Taooma 

Watertown. 


Total  en- 

Capacity. 

rollment 
per 

year. 

40 

71 

200 

307 

60 

200 

100 

160 

312 

750 

250 

082 

160 

281 

175 

270 

216 

549 

100 

150 

40 

54 

30 

32 

30 

45 

Aver- 
age en- 
roU- 
ment. 


35 

127 

50 

37 

312 

225 

160 

183 

192 

95 

30 

20 
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THE    STAFF. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  Boston  and  Newark,  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions noted  are  a  definite  part  of  the  pubUc-school  system  and  have 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  any  other  school.  The  Boston  school  is 
imder  another  department  of  the  city  of  Boston  but  maintains  close 
relations  with  the  school  system,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school  must  be  acceptable  to  the  school  committee, 
and  the  institution  is  inspected  frequently  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  his  representative.  The  school  at  Newark  main- 
tains relations  with  the  pubhc-school  system  only  through  close 
cooperation. 

In  6  of  the  13  schools  studied  the  superintendent  or  principal  of 
the  parental  school  ranks  as  a  regular  school  principal.  In  most  of 
the  others  he  ranks  as  a  special  school  principal.  In  nearly  all  cases 
he  is  required  to  be  a  man  of  superior  attainments,  with  adequate 
college  or  normal  school  training  and  large  experience.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  at  the  present  time  are  nearly  all  men  of  middle 
age,  with  at  least  15  or  20  years'  teaching  experience.    In  many 
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instances  they  have  had  advanced  social  training  and  institutional 
experience  as  well,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  chosen  for  particu- 
lar ability  and  fitness  from  among  the  best  of  the  principals  in  the 
regular  schools.  They  are  usually  chosen  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  often  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  receive  salaries  varjring  from  SI, 200  to  $3,000,  with  board 
for  themselves  and  frequently  for  their  families.  The  average 
salary  received  by  the  parental  school  principal  is  about  $1,700  (and 
board). 

In  most  of  the  schools  the  class-room  instruction  is  given  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  teachers.  Six  have  only  one  or  two  aca- 
demic instructors  each,  in  addition  to  the  principal.  Chicago  has  the 
lai^gest  number  with  10,  New  York  and  Boston  are  next  with  8 
each,  and  Kansas  City  has  6.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  all  of  the  schools  is  10.7.  This,  however,  includes  the  indus- 
trial classes  as  well  as  the  academic. 

The  instructors  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  or 
superintendent  from  eligible  lists,  usually  by  the  board  of  education. 
Nearly  always  some  experience  in  teaching  is  demanded.  Cleveland 
and  Kansas  City  require  that  teachers  shall  be  among  the  most  expe- 
rienced in  the  city,  and  in  most  instances  they  are  selected  for  par- 
ticular ability  in  dealing  with  difficult  cases.  In  Baltimore  they  must 
have  had  experience  in  manual  training  as  well  as  academic  work. 

As  handwork  and  physical  training  receive  especial  attention, 
many  of  the  schools  have  a  large  and  well-oiganized  corps  of  instruc- 
tors in  these  subjects.  New  York  employs  nine  manual-training 
teachers  in  addition  to  its  academic  staff,  Newark  has  seven,  Seattle 
five,  Cleveland  four,  Buffalo  three,  Butte,  Kansas  City,  Spokane,  and 
Tacoma  one  each,  and  in  Boston  and  Baltimore  instruction  in  manual 
training  is  given  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  instructors  in  industrial  branches  are  selected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  teachers — ^for  peculiar  fitness,  skill  in  teaching, 
special  ability  in  dealing  with  boys,  and  talent  for  discipline.  They 
are  required  to  have  had  training  in  their  respective  subjects  and 
generally  experience  in  teaching  them.  Practically  all  have  had 
experience  in  industry  as  well.  They  are  usually  transferred  from 
the  public  schools  or  from  institutions  where  they  have  had  experience 
in  teaching. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  parental  schopls  are  usually  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  teachers  in  the  regular  graded  schools.  They 
run  highest  in  New  York,  where  the  maximum  is  $1,800.  The  salaries 
of  manual-training  teachers  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  acar- 
demic  instructors,  although  in  a  few  cases — Cleveland,  Newark,  etc. — 
they  are  considerably  higher.  In  New  York  and  Seattle  only  are 
they  lower. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  salary  schedules  for  teachers  in  the 
parental  schools.  It  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with  salaries 
of  all  employees  that  board  is  included. 


School. 


Baltimore. 

Boston 

Buffalo.. .. 
Batte. 


Ctaicaco... 
Clerttuuid. 


City. 

Newark 

New  York... 

Seattte 

&iokaiie 

l%M»iiia 


Principal. 


11,600 
2,000 
1,200 
1,020 

1,800 
2,400 
2,000 
3,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


Academic  instructors. 


Minimum. 


ICasdmnm. 


leoo 

$1,020 

600 

1,272 

050 

1,150 

1,020 

1,020 

(*) 

(«) 

650 

.  1,060 

750 

1,100 

480 

480 

900 

1,800 

900 

1,020 

600 

750 

900 

1.200 

Industrial  instructors. 


Nlnimnin. 


11,020 


1,200 
750 
850 
600 
480 
600 
900 


MaTlmnm. 


SI.  000 


1,050 
1,100 
850 
600 
720 
600 
1,200 


1  Salary  same  as  elementary  principal.       *  Salary  same  as  elementary  teacher  plus  15  per  month. 

The  larger  schools  employ  in  addition  to  the  staff  of  teachers  a 
number  of  other  employees,  caretakers,  matrons,  truant  officers,  etc. 
Chicago  has  16  such  employees,  Boston  15,  Kansas  City  12,  while  the 
smaller  institutions  have  one  or  two  each.  In  Newark  each  cottage 
has  a  master  and  matron  who  are  man  and  wife,  selected  for  their 
special  fitness  for  training  pupils  in  the  proper  mode  of  family  life. 
The  16  officers  in  Chicago,  one  in  charge  of  each  cottage,  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  class-room  teachers,  and  are  denoted  '^  family  instructors." 

THE  PUPILS. 

All  of  the  schools  studied  receive  boys  only.  The  percentage  of 
girl  truants  is  so  small  (only  about  5  per  cent  as  against  95  per  cent 
boys),  as  to  lead  all  special  schools  for  truants  to  close  their  doors 
against  them,  the  benefits  accruing  from  receiving  girls  not  being 
sufficient  to  offset  the  numerous  difficulties  which  woxdd  arise  in 
connection  with  coeducation.  Neither  has  the  number  of  girl 
truants  in  any  city  been  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  opening  a 
special  school  for  them. 

The  school  at  Seattle  takes  children  of  any  age  up  to  15,  Butte  up 
to  16,  and  Cleveland  any  age  from  3  years  up,  although  it  is  probable 
that  very  few  children  below  school  age  are  committed,  even  for 
other  misdemeanors  than  truancy.  In  the  rest  of  ihe  schools  the 
age  limit  begins  at  7  or  8  years  and  runs  up  to  16  or  18.  The  usual 
limits  are  from  about  7  to  16  years  of  age,  although  three  institu- 
tions admit  children  as  old  as  18  years. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  committed  are  foreigners. 
Witii  the  exception  of  Kansas  City,  which  places  the  figure  at  25 
per  cent,  Baltimore  with  48  per  cent,  and  Seattle,  which  reports  but 
a  few,  all  have  over  50  per  cent  foreign,  and  most  of  them  as  many 
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as  75  or  80  per  cent.  Butie,  Mont.,  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
children  received  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and  Tacoma  states  that 
practically  all  are  foreign.  Boston  places  the  proportion  at  67  per 
cent,  New  York  at  75  per  cent.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  all  the 
schools  averages  63  per  cent. 

Soiiool.  Foraigii. 

Baltimore per  cent. .  48 

Boston do 67 

Buffalo do 76 

Butte do....  90 

Cleveland do 80 

Kansas  City do 25 

Newark do 80 

New  York do....  75 

Seattle do. ...  10 

Spokane do 50 

Tacoma do 100 

Watertown do 60 

Aven«e 63 

COBiMTTMENT   AND  TERM. 

Five  schools,  in  Baltimore,  Bqston,  BuflPalo,  New  York,  and  Water- 
town,  take  truants  only.  The  rest  of  the  schools  studied  take  delin- 
quents as  well.  In  all  cases  commitment  may  be  made  by  the 
juvenile  court;  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Newark,  New 
York,  Spokane,  and  Watertown  by  the  school  authorities  also, 
although  in  some  instances  petition  must  be  made  by  them  to  the 
court.  In  Buffalo,  Newark,  and  Spokane  children  may  be  admitted 
on  petition  of  parents  as  well. 

In  most  of  the  schools  commitments  are  made  for  indefinite  periods 
of  time,  and  the  term  is  dependent  upon  the  conduct  and  progress  of 
the  child  while  in  the  school.  In  Newark  the  commitment  is  made 
for  the  full  term  of  minority,  and  the  boys  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  until  they  are  21  years  old,  although  they  may  be  placed 
on  parole  and  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom  one  year  or 
more  after  commitment.  Other  schools  have  a  maximum  limit  of 
commitment  of  one  or  two  years.  The  minimum  term  runs  as  low 
as  20  days  (in  Kansas  City).  In  Chicago  it  is  only  30  days,  in  Butte 
and  Buffalo  four  and  six  weeks,  respectively. 

In  most  cases  the  children  are  automatically  released  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  15  or  16,  but  it  is  notable  that  in  most  cases  unless 
the  conunitment  is  made  at  a  rather  advanced  age  release  is  accom- 
plished long  before  they  reach  the  ag&  limit.  Of  all  the  schools, 
Boston  alone  states  the  average  time  of  detention  to  be  more  than 
a  year.  Cleveland,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma  give  one  year  as  the 
average  time.  Frequently  it  is  much  less,  running  as  low  as  six 
months  in  Chicago,  Butte,  and  Watertown. 
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The  terms  of  commitment  and  length  of  detention  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Seliool. 


Baltimore. 
Boston.... 
Buffalo... 
Batto 


KaoiasCitY. 
Ncfwark..... 
New  York.. 

SoottlB 

Spokane.... 

nooma 

Watertown., 


Period  of  eomiiiltiDent. 


IndeOnite. 
.....do.... 
do.... 


Indefinite 

lday-7yean.... 

2-4  years 

Minority 

2year8 

IndeOnite 

do 

15  years  old 

3  nu>nth8-2  years. 


Aveca^e 

time  of 

detention. 


S-^moe.. 
U  years.. 
2|mos... 
•  months. 
6}mos... 
lyear.... 
7  months. 


7  months. 

8  months. 

1  year 

...do 

6  months. 


Legal  limit  of  detention. 


Minimum. 


Indeterminate 

do 

0  weeks 

iweeks 

80  days 


None 

2lyeanokl. 

None 

None 

None 

lyear 

3  months... 


MaTJmnm. 


16  years  old. 
Indeterminato. 
2  years. 
10  yean  old. 
14  years  old. 

None. 

21  yean  old. 

None. 

16  yean  old. 

None. 

16  yean  old. 

2  yean. 


Only  in  Qevelandy  Kansas  City,  and  Tacoma  are  pupils  allowed  to 
leave  the  school  for  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  holidays.  In 
Tacoma  this  privilege  is  dependent  upon  their  conduct  and  is  deter- 
mined by  the  head  teacher.  In  no  other  places  are  they  allowed  to 
make  visits  to  their  homes  or  elsewhere  during  the  period  of  commit- 
ment. 

THE   CUBBICULXTM. 

The  children  remain  on  the  school  premises  the  entire  24  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  the  masters  are  always  presumed  to  know  just 
where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  Their  occupations  and 
pastimes  are  not  prescribed  for  the  entire  day,  however,  and  they  are 
left  to  amuse  themselves  or  do  whatever  they  like  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours,  varying  in  the  different  institutions.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  day  is  spent  in  school  work  than  in  the  regular  day 
schools,  most  of  the  extra  hours  being  devoted  to  industrial  and 
manual  work  or  outdoor  exercises. 

The  length  of  the  school  day  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
different  kinds  of  activities  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


School. 


School 

day— 

houn. 


Baltimore. 

Boston 

Bgffalo- 
Bntte. 


Chloaoo 

Cleveland... 
KmaaCity. 
Kowark..... 
New  York... 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Taooma 

Watertown.. 


Academie 
work— 
houn. 


Industrial 
work— 
hours. 


4 

1 

5 

II 

n 

4 

2 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

5 
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The  figures  here  given,  it  must  be  remembered,  represoit,  in.  most 
cases,  only  the  hours  given  to  actual  classroom  instruction  or  shop 
work.  In  nearly  all  of  the  schools  a  large  amoimt  of  additional  time 
is  given  to  out-door  work  in  farm  or  garden,  or  in  work  about  the 
house,  as  well  as  to  physical  training  and  athletics. 

The  grading  of  the  regular  public  schools  is  followed  in  the  main 
and  the  academic  subjects  taught  are  without  exception  the  same  as 
in  the  regular  elementary  school  curriculum,  sometimes  slightly 
abridged  or  condensed  to  make  room  for  more  industrial  or  manual 
work.  In  all  of  the  schools  the  latter  field  is  emphasized.  The  aim 
is  to  appeal  to  the  restless  and  indifferent  child,  the  child  who  does 
not  hke  book  learning  and  wants  to  do  something  "useful."  It  is 
from  this  class  that  the  largest  percentage  of  truants  come.  When 
the  attempt  to  appeal  to  him  through  books  has  failed,  his  always- 
ready  interest  in  "doing  things"  is  turned  into  useful  currents, 
employing  eye  and  hand. 

Some  of  the  schools  (Baltimore  and  Kansas  City)  merely  give  an 
increased  amount  of  attention  to  the  ordinary  manual  training  work 
taught  in  the  regular  grades.  In  these  schools  the  work  is  of  the  most 
elementary  character,  and  includes  willow,  reed,  raffia,  and  basketry 
for  the  yoimger  children  and  wood  turning  and  the  various  branches 
of  woodwork  for  the  older  boys.  Other  schools  teach  definite  trades 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill  that  upon  leaving  the  school  the  boys 
apprenticed  to  various  concerns  can  take  up  the  regular  work  in  their 
respective  vocations.  In  Newark,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  manual  training,  instruction  is  given  in  masonry,  printing, 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  fanning,  and  laundry  work.  In  New  York 
printing,  plumbing,  tailoring,  carpentry,  laundering,  and  cooking  are 
taught.  The  school  at  Butte  teaches  cabinetmaking,  and  Boston, 
Buffalo,  and  Cleveland  likewise  give  instruction  in  one  or  more  trader. 
This  instruction,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  of  necessity  of  rather  an 
elementary  character,  because  the  boys  do  not  usually  remain  in  the 
school  long  enough  to  become  finished  artisans. 

In  addition  to  the  shop  work,  in  nearly  all  instances  boys  are 
taught  farm  work  and  gardening,  and  a  large  amount  of  time  each 
day  is  spent  in  the  culture  and  practice  of  this  useful  and  healthful 
occupation.  Gardening  in  some  form  is  taught  in  the  parental  schools 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Newark,  New  York, 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  Watertown.  In  Boston  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  care  of  stock  and  poultry. 

The  various  branches  of  farming  receive  especial  attention  in  the 
Jefferson  Farm  School  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  hoped  to 
develop  an  elementary  school  of  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
struct a  large  poultry  house  in  the  near  future,  and  make  quite  a 
thorough  study  of  poultry  raising.     It  is  also  hoped  to  develop  a 
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small  dairy.  Acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  boys  sent  there  are 
not  fitted  for  life  in  cities,  the  aim  is  so  to  conduct  the  school  as  to 
arouss  in  them  a  liking  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  thus  make  use- 
ful citizens  of  them. 

It  is  the  object  in  all  of  the  parental  schools  to  keep  the  children 
busily  and  usefully  employed  in  doing  the  things  which  they  naturally 
like  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  feel  that  they  are  accom- 
plishing something.  The  methods  learned  in  the  shop  are  put  into 
practice  in  keeping  the  school  plant  in  perfect  working  condition,  and 
in  simple  repairs  on  the  buildings  and  machinery.  Frequently  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  housework  is  done  by  the  children,  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  this  form  of  service  which  boys,  in  some  of  the  schools,  are 
not  taught  to  do.  Cooking  and  baking  are  taught  in  Boston,  Buffalo, 
and  New  York,  and  in  other  places  cleaning  and  scrubbing,  bed  mak- 
ing, and  dish  washing  are  a  part  of  the  day's  work,  while  in  Tacoma 
the  boys  even  do  a  part  of  their  own  washing  and  mending. 

PHYSICAL  CARE. 

In  all  of  the  schools  careful  attention  is  given  to  physical  care  and 
training.  Regular  examinations  are  made  by  a  physician  (in  many 
cases  resident  in  the  school)  upon  entering  and  leaving,  and  usually 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  school  term.  In  New  York, 
Seattle,  and  Watertown  these  examinations  are  made  as  often  as  once 
a  month,  in  Spokane,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  in  Boston  twice  a 
year,  and  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  various  other  schools. 

In  the  schools  situated  within  the  city  limits  much  attention  and 
time  is  given  to  gymnastic  work — as  much  as  14  hours  a  week  in 
Buffalo  and  Butte.  In  the  country  schools,  however,  outdoor  work 
is  substituted  for  gymnastics,  which  receive  little  or  no  attention,  the 
pupils  spending  all  of  their  exercise  periods  in  farm  work  and  garden- 
ing, apparatus  work  on  the  playgroimd,  and  athletic  sports. 

Psychological  tests  for  mental  deficiency  are  made  before  admis- 
sion whenever  necessary,  although  it  is  noticeable  that  no  school 
makes  such  tests  a  requirement  for  admission,  or  makes  them  in  all 
cases.  AU  children  whose  mental  ability  seems  doubtful,  however, 
are  tested,  and  deficient,  or  feeble-minded  children  are  usually 
rejected.  If  a  child  proves  to  be  feeble-minded  after  admission,  he 
is  at  once  sent  to  some  other  institution,  usually  the  State  school  for 
the  feeble-minded.  In  some  schools  this  transfer  is  a  legal  process, 
and  must  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  court. 

Two  institutions  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Buffalo  takes  an 
unusual  attitude  in  regard  to  feeble-minded  children.  We  quote  as 
follows  from  the  statement  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school: 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  subnormal  to  be  with  normal  children.    Truants  and  delin- 
quents are  often  found  in  depleted  physical  condition,  owing  to  unhygienic  conditions 
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of  home  life,  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Poor  food,  inegular  houn  of  sleep, 
bad  air,  very  often  have  such  enervating  effects  as  to  indicate  feeble-mindedness. 
We  find  that  by  giving  some  children  l^ygienic  conditions  they  "become  ncxmal  chil- 
dren. Iliis  is  also  borne  out  by  the  report  of  the  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mfaided 
Children  and  Idiots  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 

To  hurry  off  into  an  institution  for  the  feebleminded  a  child  who  is  not  mentally 
alert  because  of  an  unhygienic  past  life  is  committing  an  unQ>eakable  wrong  upon  the 
child.    Such  a  child  should  be  placed  in  a  parental  school  and  built  up  physically. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  deficient  children,  though  rarely  sent 
to  the  school,  when  received  are  retained  and  given  special  individual 
care  and  attention.  Kansas  City  also  receives  deficient  children  in 
some  instances  where  the  case  is  not  too  extreme,  and  trains  them 
with  normal  boys.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  policy  is  for 
the  best  good  to  the  subnormal  x^hild,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  'Hhe  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,''  and  its  ¥risdom  is  therefore  questionable* 

While  feeble-minded  and  deficient  children  are  almost  universally 
rejected  by  these  schook,  particular  care  and  attention  is  invariably 
given  to  backward  children.  In  Boston  the  work  is  always  adapted 
to  the  child.  He  is  not  only  classified  according  to  age  and  mentality 
but  ''especial  attention  is  given  to  those  who  respond  more  readily 
to  hand  education."  Other  institutions  have  special  forms  of  train- 
ing for  backward  children,  with  a  variable  curriculum  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  each  case,  more  time  being  given  where  advisable  to  industrial 
and  handwork.  The  tendency,  however,  is  rather  toward  special 
attention,  with  individual  help  and  instruction,  rather  than  any 
different  form  of  training. 

The  attempt  is  made  in  all  cases,  whether  backward  or  normal,  to 
develop  the  individual.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  principal  and 
teachers,  matrons  and  caretakers,  to  study  the  individual  child, 
catch  his  interest  and  appeal  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  by  giving 
steady  encouragement  to  all  that  is  good,  to  bring  out  the  very  best 
that  is  in  him.  To  fit  the  system  to  the  child,  not  the  child  to  the 
system,  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  parental  school. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  in  most  of  the  schools  is  strict,  although  the  attempt 
is  first  made  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  child,  and  punishment  is 
only  resorted  to  where  absolutely  necessary.  The  boys  are  usually 
kept  under  careful  surveillance,  night  and  day,  although  in  most 
cases  all  possible  means  are  used  not  to  render  them  self-conscious 
or  make  them  feel  that  they  are  being  watched. 

Seven  of  the  schools  use  corporal  punishment,  though  four  of  these 
state  that  they  use  it  very  occasionally  and  only  when  everything  eke 
fails.  Denial  of  food,  especially  of  desserts,  and  the  substitution  of 
plainer  and  less  appetizing  food,  is  also  a  favorite  method,  in  use  in 
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five  schools.    Deprivation  of  privileges   and  loss  of  playtime  are 
among  the  modes  of  punishment  most  frequently  employed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  methods  of  discipline  used  in  the 
various  schools  investigated: 


School. 


Methods  of  discipline. 


Baltimore... 
Boston 

BufhUo 

Butte 

Chicaso 

Cleveland... 
Kansas  City. 

Newark 

New  York.., 

Seattle 

Spokaoe 

iSiooma 

Watertown.. 


Moral  suasion,  denial  of  food,  isolation,  deprtration  of  pleasures. 

Demerit,  stand  on  line,  deprivation  or  desserts  and  playtime,  corporal  punishment 

occasionally. 
Denial  of  part  of  meals,  corporal  punishment  very  occasionally. 
Corporal  punishment,  deprivatian  of  privileges. 
SuMtitution  of  food ,  extra  duty. 
Corppralpunfahmqit  occasianally. 
Some  as  m  any  public  school. 

Loss  of  merit  marks,  corporal  punishment  occasionally. 
Denial  of  privileges,  loss  of  uniform,  extension  of  time,  quiet  room,  sdhool  wwk 

during  industrial  sessions. 
Military  exercises,  denial  of  certain  articles  of  food. 
Moral  suasion,  military  exercises. 

Denial  of  food,  solitary  confinement,  ccuporal  punishment. 
Corporal  punishment. 


RELIGIOUS   TRAINING. 

Religious  exercises  are  held  in  all  of  the  schools  on  Sunday,  except 
in  Butte,  where  the  law  of  the  State  of  Montana  forbids  such  exer- 
cises in  pubhc  schools.  Many  of  the  schools  hold  daily  chapel  exer- 
cises as  well.  In  no  case  is  preference  given  to  any  denomination;  the 
services  being  either  undenominational  in  character  or  conducted  by 
representatives  of  different  denominations  in  turn.  In  three  instances 
they  are  conducted  bjp  the  principal  or  one  of  the  teachers,  in  the  rest 
by  volunteers  from  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  or  else- 
where, or  by  visiting  clergymen  of  different  faiths.  In  Baltimore, 
Boston,  and  Newark,  instruction  is  provided  for  children  of  Jewish 
and  Roman  Cathohc  parents  in  their  own  faith,  with  services  in  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  for  children  of  Protestant  parents. 
In  six  of  the  institutions  the  children  are  allowed  to  attend  churches 
outside.  In  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
CSty,  Newark,  New  York,  and  Seattle,  attendance  at  religious  serv- 
ices is  compulsory,  while  it  is  optional  in  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and 
Watertown. 

AFTER   CARE. 

Upon  dismissal  from  the  parental  school,  the  children  are  usually 
sent  back  to  their  own  homes,  and  if  they  have  not  reached  the  legal 
age  limit,  to  the  school  from  which  they  came.  If  their  own  homes 
are  unsuitable,  a  home  which  wiU  meet  their  needs  is  f oimd  for  them. 
In  most  cases  this  is  the  extent  of  the  social  responsibihty  assumed  by 
the  school.  In  Boston  and  Newark  visits  are  made  to  the  home,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  correct  evil  conditions;  in  other  places,  if  it  is 
deemed  that  such  attention  would  be  of  service,  the  case  Is  referred 
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to  a  social  agency.  But  in  most  instances  the  school  has  little  oppor- 
tunity for  such  work. 

Supervision  of  the  child  does  not  cease  with  his  return  to  the  home, 
however.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  every  child  leaving  the  parental 
school.  In  many  cases  this  is  obtained  from  his  home  school  at  r^^- 
lar  periods,  sometimes  by  visits  to  the  home,  and  in  Boston  the  child 
is  required  to  report  once  a  month  at  the  parental  school.  In  Spo- 
kane a  report  is  received  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  in  many  places 
a  monthly  record  is  kept.  The  Cleveland  Boys'  School  alone,  of  edl 
the  institutions  studied,  keeps  no  record  of  results  accomplished. 

The  fact  that  the  average  number  of  children  who  are  returned  to 
the  schools  after  dismissal  is  only  24  per  cent  of  the  cases  dealt  with 
gives  some  indication  of  the  success  of  the  parental  school  system. 
Thus,  even  allowing  for  those  who  are  released  because  they  reach 
the  age  limit,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
received,  and  they  are  without  exception  the  worst  cases  of  truancy 
in  the  city,  the  fault  for  which  they  were  committed  is  cured  by  a  resi- 
dence of  a  year  or  more  at  the  parental  school. 

Of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  children  so  trained  little  information 
is  available,  as  most  of  the  schools  have  no  data  concerning  them 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  16  or  18,  but  it  is  agreed  by  the  authorities 
in  charge  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  relapse  or  become  criminal, 
and  that  approxunatcly  three>fourths  attain  a  fair  amount  of  success 
in  their  future  career.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  boys  come 
usually  from  homes  of  degradation  and  poverty  of  the  very  worst 
type,  and  are  considered  practically  hopeless  cases,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  the  training  received  in  the  parental  school  has 
done  something  which  the  regular  public  school  could  not  do  to  start 
them  on  the  way  to  a  useful  life. 
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THE  TRUANT  PBOBLBM  AND  THE  PABENTAL  SCHOOL. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  USED   IN   SURVEY  OF   PARENTAL 

SCHOOLS. 


I.  THE  SCHOOL. 

What  11  the  name  and  addreas  of  your 
school? 

When  WB8  it  founded? 

la  it  situated  in  the  city  or  in  the 
coimtry? 

How  many  acres  do  your  grounds 
include? 

What  is  the  number,  character,  and 
cost  of  your  buildings?  What 
is  the  approximate  value  of 
your  (a)  land (b)  equip- 
ment  

What  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  per 
child  per  year? 

(a)  To  what  extent  is  this  cost 

borne  by  the  State? 

(b)  To  what  extent  by  the  mu- 

nicipality or  board  of  ed- 
ucation? 

(c)  To  what  extent  by  the  par- 

ents of  the  children  com- 
mitted? 

(d)  To  what  extent  by  private 

agencies? 

What  is  the  capacity  of  your  school? 

What  is  your  total  enrollment  per  year? 

What  is  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren accommodated  at  one 
time? 

Do  you  follow  the  congregate  or  seg- 
regate (cottage)  syBtem? 

n.  THE  STAFF. 

(1)  What  is  the  title  of  the  chief  ex- 

ecutive officer? 
Experience? 
Training? 
How  selected? 
Salary? 
Is  this  position  ranked  as  regu- 

ular  school  principalship? 
What  is  his  relation,  if  any,  to 

public  school  system? 

(2)  How  many  academic  instnictora? 

How  selected? 

In  general,  what  preliminary  ex- 
perience and  training  are  re- 
quired? 

Salary?    Minimum 

Maximum 

Subjects  taught? 


II.  THE  STAFF— Continued. 

(3)  How  many  industrial  instructoEB? 

How  selected? 

Experience? 

Tndning? 

Salary?    Minimum 

Maximum 

Subjects  taught? 

(4)  How  many  caretakers  other  than 

teachers? 
Qualifications? 
Salary?    Minimum 

III.  THE  CHILDREN. 

What  are  the  age  limits  for  commit- 
ment of  children  to  the  school? 

Do  you  provide  for  boys? 

Girls? Both? 

For  just  what  kind  of  offenses  are 
children  committed  to  your 
school? 

Are  delinquent  children  sent  to  you? 

Are  only  truant  children  sent  to  you? 

What  per  cent  of  the  children  accom- 
modated by  you  are  of  foreign 
parentage? 

IV.  COMMITMENT  AND  TERM. 

By  whom  are  children  committed  to 
your  care?  ^ 

Transfer  by  school  authorities? 

Commitment  by  juvenile  court? 

By  what  other  method  may  a  child 
be  committed? 

What  are  the  legal  provisions  govern- 
ing transfer  or  commitment? 

When  were  these  provisions  enacted? 

Are  they  regulations  of  Board  of  Public 
Education,  city  ordinances,  or 
State  laws? 

For  what  period  are  commitments 
made? 

What  is  average  time  of  detention? 

How  and  by  whom  is  the  duration  of 
stay  determined? 

What,  if  any,  is  the  legal  limit  of  their 

stay?    Minimum 

Maximum 

Are  pupils  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day? 

Do  pupils  leave  the  school  for  regular 
vacation  periods? 
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V.  CAKE  AND  TRAINING. 

1.  Physical  cure. 
How  often  and  by  whom  are  the 

children  examined? 
How  much  time  per  week  is  each 
child   required   to   spend   in 
gymnastics? 

2.  Mental  training. 
Are  psychological  tests  for  mental 

deficiency  made  before  admis- 
sion? 

"What  form  of  special  training,  if  any, 
is  given  to  backward  children? 

Do  you^ve  training  corresponding 
to  the  regular  school  grades? 

What  is  length  of  school  day?  Aca- 
demic work Industrial 

work 

If  a  child  committed  is  found  to  be 
feeble-minded,  is  he  sent  to  a 
place  of  permanent  custody? 

If  so,  what? 

If  not,  what  is  done  with  him? 

What  are  the  legal  reqturements  in 
this  matter? 

3.  Industrial  training. 
What  kinds  of  industrial  training  are 

given? 

How  advanced  is  this  training? 

Have  the  teachers  had  experience  in 
active  industry? 

How  are  the  children  usefully  em- 
ployed— farm  work,  etc.? 

4.  Religious  training. 
How   often   are   religious   exercises 

held? 

By  whom  are  they  conducted? 

Is  any  denominational  preference 
given? 

Ib  attendance  at  these  exercises  com- 
pulsory? 

Please  send  us  copies  of  your  catalogue,  printed  forms,  and  records,  if  you  have  any. 
Any  additional  information  will  be  much  appreciated. 


V.  CARE  AND  TRAINING— Contd. 

4.  Religious  training — Continued. 
Are  pupils  permitted  to  attend  neigh- 
boring churches? 

5.  Discipline. 

What  disciplinary  measures  are 
used  —  corporal  punishment, 
denial  of  food,  cell,  or  other 
measures? 

By  whom  is  such  discipline  admin- 
istered? 

To  what  extent,  when,  and  under 
what  conditions  are  children 
free  from  surveillance?  1.  By 
day? 2.Bynight? 

6.  Individual  care. 

What  attempt  is  made  to  appeal  to 
each  individual  child's  ambi- 
tions, needs,  and  desires? 

Under  whose  supervision  is  such  care? 

VI.  PROVISION   FOR  AFTERCARE 

OF  CHILDREN. 

How  and  where  are  children  placed 
after  leaving  the  school? 

What  attempt  is  made  to  correct  home 
conditions  during  time  of 
child's  commitment? 

What  methods  do  you  employ  for  fol- 
lowing the  children  up  to  see 
if  they  are  successful? 

What  per  cent  are  returned  to  the 
school? 

What  per  cent  have  relapsed  or  become 
criminal? 

What  per  cent  have  maintained  a  fair 
average  of  success? 

VII.  FURTHER  REMARKS. 


(Name  and  title  of  official  filUng  out  this  blank.) 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

(Note.— With  the  exooptioiis  Indicated,  tbe  docaments  nazned  below  win  be  sent  free  of  charge  upon 
application  to  iba  Comminioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  no  longer  available  for  free  distribution,  but  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
mant  Printing  OfBoe,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  payment  of  the  prioe  stated.  Remittanoes  should  be  made 
in  o(te,  coricocy ,  or  money  order.    Stamps  are  not  accepted.    Numbers  omitted  are  out  of  print.} 

1806. 

«No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  pabUo  edncation,  OoL  1, 1904, 
to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C  Elliott    15  cts. 

1906. 

•No.  6.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    lOots. 

•No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.   Carroll  D.  Wright    15  cts. 

1900. 

fNo.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  tbe  offices  of  the  United  States  Goremment  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadtoy.    10  ots. 
*!No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  ooUeges.    John  Fryer.    25  ots. 
•No.  3.  Dally  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt    10  cts. 
No.  6.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
•No.  6.  Instroction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statisUoal  monograph.   Heniy 

T.  BailQy.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
•No.  8.  A  teacher's  proliessional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  ots. 
•No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  ibr  1906-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  190&-0.    5  cts. 

1910. 

•No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.   Alley  B. 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct  1. 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
•No.  6.  American  sohoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

1911. 

•No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

•No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Honahan.    5  cts. 

•fNo.  3.  Agendes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    WlUiam  C.  Kuedlger.    15  cts. 

•No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  In  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
•No.  5.  Age  and  grade  coisus  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
•No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  In  unlveraities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  ooUegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  lu  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
•No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  pubUc  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Ughtner  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
•No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E.  King.    10  cts. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

1912. 

•No.  L  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.   F.Mntehler  and  W.J.  Craig.  Sots. 

•No.  8.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  ots. 

•No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  ota. 

•No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  schooi  systems.    Harlan  Updegraf!.    10  oti. 

•No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

•No.  7.  Educational  status  of  musing.   M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 
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•No.  8.  Peace  day.    Ftanie  Fern  Andrews.   5  cts.   |Latar  pabtteatian,  19U,  No.  ft,   10  ete.1 

*No.  9.  Conntiy  aohooU  for  dty  boys.    William  8.  Myers.    10  ots. 

*No.  13.  InfloeooeB  tending  to  improve  tbe  work  of  tlie  taaolier  ofmatlwmatlcs.   Oola. 

*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commisriflnerB  of  the  international  onmmlsrtnn  on  the  teartitng  of  i 

matios.    10  cts. 
*No.  17.  Tbe  llontessorl  qrstem  of  adneatten.   Anna  T.  Smith.   0  ets. 
•No.  18.  Teaching  langoace  through  agrionltare  and  domertioaaleDoe.   M.  A.Lelper    Sets. 
•No.  19.  PnfBBsionaldistribatlQnofcollefaandnniTsrritygndnateB.   BaHaj  B.  Bonitt.    lOota; 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  sdioois. 
•No.  28.  SpecialoolleetlonsinUbrariesintheUnltadStatas.   W.D.  Johnston  and  LQ.lIadga.    lOots. 

No.  27.  lUstory  of  publUMohool  ednoatlon  in  Aifcansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  CnUiYating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebokn  Judd.   6  ets. 

No.  29.  BibUogn^hy  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1012.    D.  E.  Smith  and  Chas.  OddallMr. 

No.  80.  Latio-Amerloan  nnivenltles  and  spedal  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

191S. 

No.  1.  Monthly  ncord  of  enmnt  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  oouises  tor  niral  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wrli^t    6  ets. 
•No.  8.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States,   caiarles  H.  Handschln.    ISots. 
•No.  4.  rresent  standards  of  higher  eduoation  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MseLean    aOots. 
•No.  0.  AgricuHnral  instraetlon  in  Ugh  schools.   C.  H.  RoblKm  and  F.  B.  Jenks.   10  elti 
•No.  7.  College  entrance  requiranMnts.   Claienee  D.  Klngdoy.   18  da. 
•Na  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  fai  the  United  States.   A.C.Mflnahan.    IBets. 
•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fanule  Fern  Andrews.    lOots. 

•No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measnrtng  the  efllciedMy  of  Bchoob  or  systams  of  soiioclb   fets. 
•No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  snperrisfon.   16  ots. 

•No.  18.  The  iUteenth  Inteniational  oongraas  on  hygfsne  and  demogiaphy.  Fletcher  B.  Dsesslar.  10  ols. 
•Na  19.  German  Industrial  educatton  and  Its  lesions  for  the  United  States.  Holmes  BeokwttL  U  efes. 
•No.  20.  Illitency  tai  the  United  States.    lOets. 

•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  taidustrial,  Yocatfonal,  and  trade  educatfcm.   10  eta. 
•No.23.  Tbe  Georgk  dub  at  the  State  Normal  Sdiod,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  stody  of  mialaoetolagy.   E.C. 

Brsnson.    10  cts. 
•No.  24.  A  comparison  of  pablfoeducatfon  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  Stales.    Georg  getsohanstainw, 

Sots. 
*No.  26.  Industrial  ednoatJan  In  Cohnnbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  DanleL   6  ets. 
•No.  20.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe.    10  cts. 
•No*  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  Amerloan  statesmen  and  pubUdsts.   6  ots. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States.    Kendrfo  C.  Babeook.   10  eta. 
•No.  80.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
•No.  84.  Peasion  systems  fai  Great  Britain.    Raynumd  W.  Sies.    10  eta. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.   15  eta. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natires  of  Alaska,  1911-18.  lOetab 

No.  87.  Monthly  record  of  cunent  eduoatkinal  pubUcations,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.     10  cts. 

No.  30.  Elementary  industrial  sdiool  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Haflmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  8.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
•No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education.   10  ots. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.   H.  S.  Browne. 
•No.  48.  Agrioulturo  and  ruraMifo  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Bnoka.   lOeti. 
•No.  44.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatfonal  publications,  November,  1918. 
•No.  46.  Edutetkmal  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teadiing  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  ets. 
•No.  48.  Sdiool  hygiene.    W.  Canon  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farngut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-Ufo  hi^  sdiooL   A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  FhlDlpii 
•No.  50.  The  Fitchbuig  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  MoOann.    10  ots. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
•No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.   Legal  requirements  fai  Indiana  and  Ohio.   5  ots. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1918. 

No.  64.  Consular  reporta  on  Industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relattaig  toeducatfon, Oet.  1, 1908^  to  Oet  1,1912.   Janes  C 
Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  68.  Educatfonal  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  ¥o(fiL 

Now  69.  BIblfography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  80.  Statistics  of  State  nnivenltfos  and  other  iiistlhiHuns  ol  higher  edneatfon  parthlly  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 
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1914. 

*No.  1.  Montlily  reoord  of  cnrront  edaoational  publications,  January,  1914.   6  ots. 

No.  2.  CompulMvy  school  attendance. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1014.   6  ots. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  In  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 

No.  &  The. folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  reoord  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 
^0.8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.   R.W.Stimson.   15ct8. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*No.  IQ.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  cts. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914.    6  cts. 
*No.  12.  Rural  sdhoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.    50  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 

Now  10.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K,  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  publi&school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  Univiarsity  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

NOb  2(1.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Fenell. 

NOb  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Gl3am. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodgw. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
*No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  cts. 

No.  2S.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 
«No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Mona- 

han.    25cts. 
*No.  81.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.    26  cts. 

No.  82.  Bibliography  ot  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  Walkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    ^V  ill  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
*No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Fart  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 
«No.  87.  Education  for  the  home— Part  n.    State  legislation,  schools,  agencies.  B.  R.  Andrews.  30  eta. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Educatton  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organisation  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.   J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtxer. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educatfonal  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathman. 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school-teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

19U. 

No.  1.  Cookii^  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 
No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1916. 
No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 
No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 
Na  5.  Organizatfon  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 
No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 
No.  0.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcaticns,  March,  1915. 
Na  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  AprO,  1915. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains.   Nor- 
man I^rost. 
No.  12.  History  of  public  school  education  in  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
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No.  13.  The  Khoolhoose  as  the  polling  place.    E.  J.  Ward. 

No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  onrrent  edaoatlonal  pablicationa,  Hay,  1915. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  edaoatlonal  publications.    Index,  Feb.,  1914-laa.,  1915.  *' 

No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1915. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.   Arthur  W.  Dunn. 

No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain.   H.  S.  Richards. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  agricultural,  manual  training,  and  industrial  schools,  1913-14. 

No.  ao.  The  rural  school  system  of  Minnesota.   H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  21.  SohooUiouse  sanitation.    William  A.  Cook. 

No.  22.  State  versus  local  control  of  elementary  education.    T.  L.  MaoDowelL  \ 

No.  23.  The  teaching  of  oommunity  civics. 

No.  24.  Adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade.    Luella  A.  Palmer. 

No.  35.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries. 

No.  26.  Seoondiary  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Anna  T.  Smith. 
No.  27.  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P. 

'  Capen. 
No.  28.  The  eztenaicni  of  public  education.    Clarence  A.  Peny. 
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National  council  of  education. 

19.  Tentative  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  system  of  teaching  morals  in  the  public  schools, 
p.  342-47.  20.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh:  Moral  education:  the  problem  stated,  p.  347-^.'  21.  Moral 
education  thru  the  agency  of  the  public  schools— J.  W.  Carr:  Mc»al  histruction  in  the  public 
schools— a  tentative  course  by  grades,  p.  351-66;  Means  of  moral  training  afforded  by  the  public 
schools,  p.  367-77.  22.  J.  M.  Greenwood:  The  home  and  school  life,  p.  377-97.  23.  C.  W.  Barnes: 
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O.  W.  Caldwell:  Needed  adjustment  between  seoondary  schools  and  colleges,  p.  461-74;  Discus- 
sion, p.  474-76. 

DeiMtnunt  of  kindergarten  education. 

.  20.  R.  G.  Boone:  The  kihdergarten:  its  influences  upon  higher  education,  p.  490-97.  30.  C.  E. 
Bugh:  Moral  instruction  of  the  child,  p.  497-^3.  31.  Bertha  M.  McConkey :  The  kindergarten  as  a 
factor  in  education  for  eiOciency,  p.  607-11.    32.  F.  E.  Parlin:  The  kindergarten  of  the  future, 

p.  611-15. 

Department  of  eUmentary  education. 

83.  E.  R.  Snyder:  The  need  of  a  new  standard  of  measurement  for  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  p.  518-23.  34.  H.  B.  Wilson:  Report  on  the  motivation  of  the  children's  work  in  the 
elementary  schools,  p.  528-44.  35.  R.  J.  Aley:  The  health  of  school  children,  p.  544-49.  36.  L.  H. 
Weir:  Playgrounds  and  health,  p.  549-54. 

Department  of  secondary  Mutation. 

87.  C.  D.  Kiiigsley:  Report  of  the  Committee  of  nine  on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege, p.  559-67.  38.  H.  N.  Davis:  The  new  Harvard  plan  for  college  admission,  p.  567-71.  89. 
0.  W.  Caldwell:  The  new  University  of  Chicago  plan  for  college  admission,  p.  572-75.  40.  H.  M. 
Barrett:  The  hjgh-sehool  teacher  himself,  p.  576-81.  41.  R.  C.  Bentley :  EztniFdassroom  activities 
in  high  school:  their  place  and  their  importance,  p.  581-86.  42.  Provisional  report  of  the  National 
committee  of  fifteen  on  geometry  syllabus,  p.  607-35. 
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&0.  National  education  aaaociation  of  the  TJnited  State*— <^ontinued. 

Departwunt  qf  higker  tdveatkm. 

43.  C.  A.  Duniway:  The  sepantlon  and  development  of  the  Junior  coUeeB  as  distinct  flnom  the 
unlveraity ,  p.  MO-64.  44.  T .  F.  Kane:  The  relation  of  the  college  of  Uberal  arts  to  the  profeBsional 
and  practical  sobools,  p.  664-70.  45.  D.  8.  Jordan:  The  building  up  of  professional  education  on  a 
ooUegiate  foundation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  professional  schools,  p.  670-72.  46.  A.  F.  Lange: 
Some  phases  of  university  efflolency ,  p.  67a--79;  Dtooussion,  p.  680-41.  47.  C.  N.  Ltttle:  The  supply 
of  and  demand  for  engineering  graduates  in  the  United  Status,  p.  681-88. 

Department  qf  normal  aekoolt. 

48.  H.  H.  Seerley:  The  relation  of  academic  and  profearional  work  In  a  normal  school,  p.  687- 
99.    49.  David  FeUnley:  The  normal  school  and  the  training  school,  p.  700-704. 

Department  cf  manual  trahUng  and  art  edveaUon, 

SO.  C.  B.  Connelley:  To  what  extent  does  manual  training  aid  In  adjustment  to  envfromBent* 
p.  711-19.  51.  0.  W.  Qerwlg:  The  requisites  of  the  eiBcient  teacher  in  industrial  schools, p.  723-28. 
62.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  college-entrance  requirements,  p.  729-89.  63.  Paul  Kren^ointner: 
The  new  standard  of  the  present-day  industrial  education  in  Europe,  p.  740-47.  M.  Helen  L. 
Johnson:  The  requisites  for  the  effective  teaching  of  the  manoal  and  household  arts,  p.  747-^. 
66.  ICatie  P.  Clark:  The  pubUc«ohool  domestio^ciance  department  as  an  InihuDoe  in  the  com- 
munity for  enlbrcing  puro^ood  laws  and  civic  cleanliness,  p.  760-46.  66w  A.  B.  daric:  Art  educa- 
tion in  public  schools  a  necessity  of  oivio  perfection,  p.  709-78. 

Department  cf  mntk  eiveathn, 

57.  Elsie  K.  Shawe:  Publio-school  music  in  relation  to  the  music  of  the  community,  p.  790- 
04.  68.  Julia  E.  Crane:  Some  mistakes  of  the  music  teacher  which  the  viewpoint  of  the  child 
would  correct,  p.  794-800;  Discussion,  p.  801-802.  60.  Arthur  Foote:  Music  in  the  college,  p.  803-806; 
Discussion,  p.  807-808.  60.  Ida  M.  Fisher:  The  relation  of  music  to  school  activities,  p.  808-13. 
61.  Frances  E.  Clark:  Publkyschool  music  and  our  national  speech,  p.  813-22.  62.  C.  A.  Fuller- 
ton:  The  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  of  normal  schools  in  publio4chool  music,  p.  823-26. 

Department  o/  bueinett  education. 

63.  Bherwin  Cody:  Business  English— what?  why?  how?  p.  830-40;  Discussion,  p.  810-41. 
64.  O.  A.  Clark:  Shorthand— its  educational  and  practical  value,  p.  815^61.  65.  C.  H.  Murphy: 
Curricula  for  high  schools  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  p.  852-^;  Discussion,  p.  855-57. 
66.  T.  L.  Brecheen  and  C.  A.  Bemhazd:  To  what  extent  are  teachers  responsible  for  failures  of 
students  in  the  dassroomT  p.  857-<(4.  67.  P.  M.  Fisher:  The  essentials  of  the  Ideal  commerclai 
teacher,  p.  865-68. 

Department  cf  ekUi  hygiene. 

68.  H.  H.  Qoddard:  Two  thousand  children  tested  by  the  Binet  measuring  scale  for  intelligence, 
p.  870-78.  60.  P.  £.  Davidson:  Results  and  impress^ms  of  a  preliminary  study  of  pedagogical 
retardation,  p.  878-84.  70.  L.  P.  Ayres:  Health  and  ventilation,  p.  885-00.  71.  F.  O.  Bruner: 
The  Influence  of  open-air  and  low-temperature  schoolrooms  on  the  mental  alertness  and  scholar- 
ship of  pupils,  p.  890-06.    72.  L.  P.  Ayres:  Open-air  schools,  p.  808-903. 

Department  o/  phgeieal  education. 

73.  W.  A.  Evans:  The  health  of  the  child  the  Joint  comoem  of  parent  and  teacher,  p.  913-17. 
74.  Frances  M.  Greene:  Sex  hygiene,  p.  917-23;  Discussion,  p.  923-25.  75.  L.  H.  Weir:  The  play- 
ground  movement  in  America,  p.  925-33.  76.  J.  M.  Tyler:  Physical  training  for  girls  of  high  school 
age— the  biological  point  of  view,  p.  933-38. 

Department  cfedence  inttruetkm. 

77.  L.  B.  Avery:  General  science  in  the  high  school,  p.  944-48.  78.  Frederic  Burk:  The  teacher's 
part  in  conservation,  p.  970-77.  79.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow:  Report  of  Committee  on  efficiency  of 
Janitor  service,  p.  977-^.    80.  W.  D.  Frost:  Our  short  course  for  Janitors,  p.  990-92. 

Department  of  aehool  admlnittnUkn. 

81.  L.  N.  .Hinee:  The  ideal  school  board  firom  the  superintendent's  point  of  view,  p.  994-1002. 
82.  Richard  Welling:  Pupil  self-government  as  a  traiziing  for  citizenship,  p.  1005-0.  83.  N.  B. 
Patton:  Present-day  tendencies  of  school  architeeture,  p.  1009^4. 

Ltbrarg  department. 

84.  EAtherine  it.  Blake:  The  proper  supervision  of  the  reading  of  school  children,  p.  1016-17; 
Discussion,  p.  1017-10.  85.  Ethelwyn  H.  Fagge:  High-school  libraries,  p.  1019-25;  Discussion, 
p.  1025-36. 
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50.  National  ednoation  asaooiation  of  the  United  States — Continued. 

Departmeni  of  special  education. 

86.  8.  L.  Heeter:  Separate  schools  with  sepaiate  courses  of  tiainJng  for  thtt  separate  needs  of 

our  chlldrtn,  p.  1034-38.    87.  H.  H.  Ooddard:  Causes  of  backwardsesB  and  mental  deficiency 

in  children  a^  how  to  prevent  them,  p.  103$M6.    88.  O.  W.  A.  Luclcey:  Can  we  eliminate  the 

school  laggard?  p.  1046-61.    80,  J.  A.  Shawan:  School  activities  in  relation  to  children's  eyes, 

p.  1063-70.    90.  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann:  Legal  provisions  for  exceptional  children,  p.  1070-77. 

91.  Vinnie  C.  Hicks:  What  constitutes  a  subnormal  child,  and  to  what  extent  can  he  be  trained? 

p.  1077-83. 

DepartmetU  o/  ftkool  patnnt. 

92.  W.  B.  Owen:  Co-operation  between  home  and  school,  p.  1103-^;  Discussion,  p.  1108-0. 

Department  ef  rural  and  agrievUural  edutoHon. 

93.  C.  F.  Palmer:  Agricultural  nature«tady,  p.  1118-36.  94.  Vaughan  ICacCaughey:  School 
gardening  in  Hawaii  as  related  to  agricultural  education,  p.  112(^-31.  95.  C.  A.  Stebbins:  Poten- 
tlalfty  of  the  school  garden,  p.  1131-37.  96.  E.  C.  Bishop:  Report  of  Committee  on  courses  of 
study  in  agriculture,  p.  1138-62.  97.  J .  R.  Kirk:  Agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  normal  schools 
with  special  reference  to  preparing  teachers  for  community  work,  p.  1152-65;  Discussion,  p.  1155-66. 
98.  L.  R.  Alderman:  Physical  education  in  elementary  rural  schools,  p.  1156-61. 

National  German- American  teachers'  association.    See  726. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    See  1439. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  education.    See  1440. 

National  society  of  coUege  teachers  of  education.    See  850. 

New  England  association  of  chemistry  teachers.    See  784. 

New  England  high  school  commercial  teachers  association.    See  801. 

Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America..    See  1137,  1138. 

Religious  education  association.    See  1310. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.    See  1501. 

Southern  association  of  college  women.    See  1555, 1556. 

51.  Southern  commercial  congress.    Proceedings,   Third  annual  convention, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  1911,  ed.  by  LeRoy  Hodges.  The  South 's  physical  recov- 
ery described  in « one  hundred  addresses  by  nadonal  leaders.  (0.  J.  Owens, 
secretary,  Southern  building,  Washington,  D.  C.)    [Washington,  D.  C,  1911] 

1064  p.    8°. 

Part 5, Education:  1.  E.E.Brown:  National  education, p. 351-M.  2.  n.S.Hartsog:  The  South's 
educational  obligation,  p.  355-58.  3.  8.  C.  lUtcheU:  Education  for  constructive  leadership— state 
and  national,  p.  35^-68.  4.  C.  B.  Gibson:  Technical  education  for  the  South,  p.  369-®.  5.  T.  H. 
Harris:  Taxation  as  related  to  schools,  p.  ZS^-%5, 

52.  Southern  educational  association.    JounAl  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of 

the  twenty-eecond  annual  meeting,  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  November  30,  De- 
cember 1,  2,  1911.    [Chattanooga,  Tenn.]  The  Association  [1912]    722  p.    8"*. 

(William  F.  Feagin,  secretary,  Montgomery,  Ala.) 

Ckmtains:  1.  J.  W.  Abercrombie:  Southern  education,  p.  39-48.  2.  H.  L.  Whitfield:  The  need  of 
a  new  oonoeption  of  a  common  sdiool  for  the  South,  p.  40-63.  8.  W.  H.  Elson:  "  Facts  versus  opin- 
ions in  ef&cient  school  administration,"  p.  63-75.  4.  M.  A.  Cassidy:  Some  demands  of  twenUeth 
oentury  upon  education,  p.  78-87.  5.  D.  B.  Johnson:  The  education  of  the  Southern  giri,  p.  88-07. 
6.  B.  C.  Hagerman:  The  education  of  the  Southern  girl,  p.  97-105.  7.  L.  F.  Snow:  The  ethical 
significance  of  the  college,  p.  106-17.  8.  £.  O.  Lov^tt:  The  education  of  the  Southern  girl,  p.  1 17-22. 
9.  £.  S.  Ridiardson:  TnJning  boys  and  girls  for  more  efficient  rural  life  in  the  South,  p.  123-34.  10. 
M.  L.  Brittain:  The  education  of  the  farmer's  child,  p.  134-43.  11.  D.  J.  Crosby:  Community 
building,  p.  144-49.  12.  C.  N.  Ousley:  Education  of  the  Southern  negro,  p.  151-56.  13.  7.  H.  Dil- 
lard:  Negro  education  in  the  South,  p.  156-58.  14.  J.  H.  Phillips:  The  education  of  the  Sontheni 
negro,  p.  159-69.  15.  W.  S.  Sutton:  The  .education  of  the  Southern  negro,  p.  109^88.  16.  E.  N. 
Clopper:  The  education  of  factory  children  in  the  South,  p.  189-97.  17.  £.  O.  Holland:  The  edu- 
catlaa  of  the  factory  child,  p.  198-205.  18.  J.  T.  C.  Noe:  The  education  of  the  mountain  diild,  p. 
206-13.  19.  O.  A.  Hubbell:  Education  within  the  mountafai  walls*  p.  213-19.  20.  lirs.  C.  W.  Stew- 
art: The  education  of  the  mountain  chfld,  p«  220-39.  21.  J.  J.  Doyne:  The  teacher  as  a  factor  in 
community  life,  p.  240-50.  22.  C.  W.  Richards:  DliBculties  and  needs  of  the  Southern  ftumer's 
boy,  p.  251-57.  23.  3.  W.  Nicholson:  "  Putting  on  the  trolley,"  p.  3f»-6B.  24.  L.  R.  Wilson:  A  oon- 
stniotive  Ubiwy  platform  for  Soathem  schools,  p.  272-M.   25.  H.  F.  Cope:  Education  adequate  to 
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52.  Southexn  educational  aiaocifttion — Contiziued. 

the  future  of  the  South,  p.  291-304.  26.  J.  W.  Fcdk:  Education  In  a  repablio,  p.  304-lS.  27.  Re- 
ports of  educational  progress  In  the  South,  p.  320-fi2.  28.  T.  L.  Toland:  The  proper  basis  for  the  pio- 
motion  of  teachers  and  increase  of  salary,  p.  354-61.  29.  J.  P.  Womack:  The  proper  basis  for  the 
promotion  of  teachers  and  increase  of  salaries,  p.  361-44.  30.  W.  F.  Doughty:  School  adminlstrft- 
tion  problems  in  the  South,  p.  364-81.  31.  Walker  King:  "The  kind  of  supervlsioa  most  needed 
for  negro  schools,"  p.  390-96.  32.  W.  L.  Hu|^es:  Efficient  supervisim,  p.  896-404.  33.  J.  A. 
Brooks:  Efficient  city  supervision,  p.  404-10.  34.  J.  E.  Wahnsley:  Wise,  honest  and  Just  adminis- 
tration of  college  entrance  requirements,  p.  415-26.  35.  Arthur  Lefevre:  The  proper  relation  of  the 
American  high  school  to  the  American  unlveBBlty,  p.  425-36.  36.  J.  R.  Rutland:  Tlie  functioo  of 
the  high  school,  p.  437-60.  37.  W.  O.  Smiley:  The  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  reorganised  to 
Include  six  years'  high  school  work,  p.  453-60.  38.  L.  If.  Faviot:  Why  pupils  wlthdnw  from  the 
high  school,  p.  462-67.  30.  Tom  Fletcher:  The  articulation  of  the  high  echoed  with  the  elementary 
school  and  with  the  coUege,  p.  467-78.  40.  D.  S.  HiU:  Retardation:  its  oaiises  and  remedies,  p. 
479-87.  41.  H.  F.  Triplett:  Retardation,  p.  487-98.  42.  E.  R.  Kone:  Provisions  in  the  various 
Southern  states  for  teaching  agrknlture,  p.  525-32.  43.  H.  L.  Whitfield:  Industrial  ednoation  not 
a  separate  and  distinct  education,  but  a  necessary  elenmt  of  adueatiflo,  p.  636-48.  44.  Amines  H. 
Craig:  Industrial  education  lor  women,  p.  548-66.  45.  J.  £.  Pearoe:  Sootfaem  »>«»™*!%  and  the 
Southern  common  school  teacher,  p.  560-70.  46.  B.  T.  Baldwin:  Prsotloal  fanetions  of  a  school  of 
education  in  state  universities,  p.  570-81.  47.  W.  A.  Lewis:  The  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  agri- 
culture for  the  children  of  the  public  schools,  p.  581-80.  48.  C.  W.  Daugette:  Teachers'  histltuteB 
and  summer  sc^oob,  p.  604-98.  49.  A.  L.  MaDcfaester:  (Musio  eduoaiion]  p.  (00-26.  80.  L.  R.  Wil- 
son: Libraries  for  schools  and  rural  communities,  p.  609-71.  51.  Maggie  W.  Bany:  Training  for 
motherhood,  p.  672-78.  52.  W.  B.  Biztell:  A  sketch  of  the  school  improvement  movement:  what 
has  been  done  in  the  South,  p.  679-86.  53.  L.  L.  Pugh:  Model  phms  for  rural  aduMli,  p.  687-04. 
54.  W.  T.  Pollard:  Model  plans  for  rural  schools,  p.  605-99. 

Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association.    See  1428. 
Women's  educational  and  industrial  union.    See  1557. 

ASSOCUTIONS,  SOdBTIBS,  COWFBRKWCBS,  STO-STATB  AHD  LOCAL 

53.  Alabama  educational  association.    Official  profeediogs  of  the  thirty-fint 

annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Birmingham,  April  4, 5  and  6, 1912.  Birming- 
ham, Dispatch  printing  co.  [1912]  311  p.  8°.  (W.  C.  Griggs,  secretary,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) 

Contains:  1.  D.  R.  Murphey:  President's  annual  address,  p.  33-40.  2.  Emmet  O'Neal:  Some 
educational  problems,  p.  4(M5.  8.  C.  B.  Ayoock:  Univenal  education,  its  necessity  and  benefit, 
p.  45-48.  4.  H.  O.  Murfee:  The  teacher  and  the  State,  p.  48-86.  6.  F.  B.  Dressier:  The  rural 
school  house  and  its  environment,  p.  95-101.  6.  H.  J.  WilUngham:  Local  taxation  and  compulsory 
school  attendance,  p.  101-5.  7.  J.  H.  Pennyman:  Character  building,  a  university  function,  p. 
105-8.  8.  W.  F.  Jones:  Classification,  gradation,  promotion,  record,  p.  122-26.  9.  L.  B.  Evans: 
Some  problems  of  the  near  future,  p.  126-30.  10.  0.  H.  Benson:  Education  for  ruxal  life,  p.  141-49. 
11.  C.  W.  Ashcraft:  Our  public  schools  as  preparatory  schools  for  practical  life,  p.  172-76.  12.  Mar- 
garet L.  Johnson:  Motivation,  p.  199-201.  13.  Andrew  Sledd:  The  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
secondary  schools,  p.  211-15.  14.  E.  L.  Colebeck:  The  prasant  status  of  Oreek  and  Latin  in  colleges 
and  universities,  p.  215-18.  15.  H.  H.  Holmes:  How  to  get  the  high  school  In  touch  with  commu- 
nity life,  p.  228-^1.    16.  H.  B.  Norton:  The  duties  of  the  high  8(Aool  principal,  p.  231-35. 

54.  Arkansas  state  teachexs' association.    Proceedings  of  the  foFty-fourth  annual 

session,  Little  Rock,  December  27,  28,  and  29, 1911.  Little  Rock,  H.  G.  Pugh 
printing  company,  1912.  401  p.  8°.  (J.  L.  Bond,  secretary,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  C.  Millar:  Education  for  individual  and  social  efficiency,  p.  47-41.  2.  O.  B.Cook: 
Democracy  and  education,  p.  52-62.  8.  Q.  H.  Crowell:  Belaticn  of  denomination  schools  to  the 
state  system,  p.  71-81.  4.  J.  J.  Doyne:  Conservation  of  energy  in  school  work,  p.  82-87.  5.  W.  H. 
Wilson:  Co-operation  and  consolidation  in  country  life,  p.  118-21.  6.  F.  H.  Harrin:  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  normal  training  schools,  p.  145-^.  7.  S.  R.  Oglesby:  The  possibilities  of  the  normal 
training  departments,  p.  151-54.  8.  A.  J.  Meadois:  English  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools, 
p.  210-16.  9.  O.  A.  Simmons:  Status  of  the  olassios  in  Arkansas,  p.  217-26.  10.  C.  E.  Womack: 
How  I  conduct  an  ungraded  rural  school,  p.  229-34.  11.  W.  B.  Ctark:  How  can  the  teacher  in  the 
ruxal  school  apply  the  good  things  recommended  T  p.  251-57.  12.  E.  F.  Mather:  The  time-place  of 
physiography  hi  the  high  school,  p.  262-68.  13.  C.  MoGannon:  Some  new  ideas  in  Ugh  echoed 
mathematics  teaching,  p.  20^76.  14.  £.  A.  Brennan:  Some  defisots  in  teaching  mathematlos  and 
suggestions  f6r  improvement,  p.  277-83.  15.  W.  E.  Clayton:  Aims  and  methods  ol  teaching  Ger- 
man in  secondary  institutions,  p.  290-304.  16.  O.  B.  Clarendon:  How  dosi  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  add  to  the  mental  efSciency  of  studentsT  p.  312-18.  17.  C.  S.  Bamett:  The  aobool  gar- 
den, p.  343-^.    18.  Mrs.  F.  F.  Andrews:  Education  and  international  peace,  p.  861-65. 
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55.  Aflsooiated  academic  pzindpalB  and  Council'  of  elexnentaxy  school  pxizusi- 
pala  and  teachers.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting.  .  .  . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  28-30,  1911.    173  p.    8*. 

Coatains:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Some  lactors  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  elemeiiUiry  and  of  the  high 
BGlkOol,  p.  13-ld.  %  A.  S.  Diaper:  Weaknesses  in  American  univeraities,  p.  10-33.  3.  £.  W.  Smith: 
Tbe  Importance  of  oral  English  in  the  schools,  p.  33-41.  4.  C.  A.  Richmond:  Educationa  lvalues, 
p.  41-46.  5.  C.  D.  Kingsiey:  CoU«ge  entrance  requirements,  p.  46-^2.  6.  C.  E.  Rhodes:  The  real 
pnparaUon  for  ooUoge  in  English,  p.  SH-M.  7.  R.  A.  Pearson:  Education  in  agriculture,  p.  55-58. 
8.  G.  F.  Warren:  Education  in  agriculture,  p.  58-61.  0.  Earl  Barnes:  [Abstract  of  address  on]  Im- 
pending  changes  in  our  educatiooal  ideas  and  ideals,  p.  02-66.  10.  L.  F.  Hodge:  Academic  subjects 
in  the  grammar  grades,  p.  05-71.  11.  J.  G.  Riggs:  Tenure  of  offioe,  p.  71-77.  12.  P.  L.  Wright:  The 
teachers'  retirement  fimd  law,  p.  77-^.  13.  D.  A.  Pxeston:  Conservation  in  mathematics,  p.  120-28. 
14.  Hugo  Newman:  Up-to-date  science  in  the  grades,  p.  128-30.  15.  E.  W.  Lyttle:  How  may  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  be  of  most  value  to  the  grades?  p.  136-43.  16.  £.  A.  Enowles:  How  much 
agrksulture  can  be  taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  p.  144-49.    17.  C.  A.  Richmond:  Con- 

^  servation  in  education,  p.  150-52.    18.  E.  Hay  Schemerhom:  How  to  help  children  discover  mate- 

rial (or  oral  composition,  p.  153-^7.  19.  A.  D.  Dean:  Industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school, 
p.  158-61.  20.  F.  A.  Gallup:  How  to  enrich  the  teacher's  equipment,  p.  161-66.  21.  W.  A.  Tor- 
rance: Aids  in  geography  and  history,  p.  160-69.  22.  H.  M.  Pollock:  The  physical  needs  of  the 
grammar  school  girl,  p.  160-73. 

66.  Brown  uxdveraity  teachers'  association.  Addresses  at  the  meeting  held 
liarch  1912,  at  Providence,  R.  I.    Education,  32:  529-77,  May  1912. 

Contains:  1.  A.  E.  Steams:  Moral  standards  in  the  schools,  p.  529-38.  2.  F.  S.  Luthen  Moral 
standards  in  college,  p.  539-45.  3.  A.  D.  Call:  The  growth  of  our  moral  ideal,  p.  546-59.  4.  S.  S. 
Ckdvin:  Marks  and  the  marking  system  as  an  incentive  to  study,  p.  560-72.  5.  J.  B.  Diman:  The 
ideal  as  an  incentive,  p.  573-77. 

57.  Chicago.  TTniversity.  Report  of  the  twenty-fourth  Educational  conference  of 
the  academies  and  high  schools  in  relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago  [by] 
Nathaniel  Butler  and  others. '  School  review,  20:  383-400,  June  1912. 

Contains  reports  on  botany  and  zoology,  English,  French,  German,  geology,  history  and  civics, 
Latin,  manual  training,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  by  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
departments. 

The  report  briefly  outlines  the  plan  of  visitation  inaugurated  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
autumn  of  1911,  whereby  invitations  were  extended  to  the  instructors  of  the  secondary  schools  in 
fHiiifttinn  vith  the  University  to  inspect  the  classrooms  of  the  Junior  college.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  was  "to  secure  from  teachers  in  the  co-operating  schools  their  opinions  as  to  the  degree 
In  which  the  work  as  conducted  in  the  Junior  college  classes  is  suitably  related  to  the  work  offered  in 
the  classes  preparing  for  college  in  the  high  schools." 

Cincinnati  kindergarten  association.    See  483. 

68.  Conference  for  education  in  Texas.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  general  ses- 
sion .  .  .  San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  19  and  20,  1912.  [Austin,  Texas,  A.  C. 
Baldwin  &  sons,  1912]    138  p.    8^.    (L.  T.  Cunningham,  recording  secretajy, 

Anson,  Texas) 

Contains:  1.  R.  8.  Hyer:  Adequate  and  permanent  flnannial  support  for  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  state,  p.  20-29;  Discussion,  p.  30-^.  2.  F.  M.  Bralley:  OiganicatiQn  for  the 
eelaigement  by  the  state  of  Texas  of  its  institutions  of  higher  education,  p.  35-40;  Discussion,  p. 
40-49.  8.  H.  F.  Estill:  The  necessity  of  removing  by  constitutional  amendment  the  tax  limitation 
in  the  support  of  public  schools,  p.  5(M>5;  Discussicn,  p.  55-64.  4.  Nat  Benton:  The  extension  of 
professional  county  supervision,  p.  92-100;  Discussion,  p.  lOO-lll.  5.  J.  F.  Kimball:  The  exten- 
sion of  county  supervision,  p.  111-16. 

59.  Co-operatave  education  association  of  Virginia.  Annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  November  20,   1911.    [Richmond,   Va.,  Clyde  W.  Saunders,   1912] 

35  p.    8**. 

DBBoed  by  the  Department  of  public  instruction  and  the  Co-operative  education  assodatian  of 
Viiginia. 

Ccntahis:  1.  J.  H.  Binford:  What  constitutes  a  successful  leaguef  p.  28-30.  2.  J.  H.  Dooley: 
Compulsory  education,  p.  31-33. 
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60.  Oeorgia  educational  aasociation.    ProceedingB  and  addresBee  of  the  forty- 

fifth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Macon,  Georgia,  April  27-29,  1911.    Atlanta,  Ga., 
Bennett  printing  houae  [1911?]    106  p.    8**.    (C.  L.  Smith,  eecretary,  La 

Grange,  Ga.) 

Contains:  1.  M.  L.  Brtttain:  Our  edacational  needs,  p.  67-64.  2.  MedJcol  htf^wetlon  of  scliool 
children,  p.  65-73.  3.  C.  M.  SneUing:  Waste  product  o(  the  ooUege,  p.  74-88.  4.  Otis  Aahmore: 
Waste  fai  education,  p.  84-89.  5.  W.  T.  Bumas:  The  conservatloa  of  pedagogic  energy,  p.  9(M>4. 
6.  What  should  be  done  in  teachhig  domestic  science  in  the  dties  of  Oeofgla,  p.  OS-102.  7.  Chief 
obstacles  to  successful  supervision,  p.  103-6. 

61.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association  and  sections.    Journal  of  proceedings 

of  the  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December 

27-29,  1911.    Springfield,  111.,  Illinoia  state  journal  co.,  state  printers,  1912. 

237  p.    8°.    (Caroline  Grote,  secretary,  Macomb,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  B.  Wilson:  The  meaning  and  significance  of  motivation  In  education,  p.  94-100. 
2.  Mabel  Carney:  Country  life  and  the  country  school,  p.  103-9.  3.  The  ethical  relations  of  the 
superintendent,  or  A  code  of  ethics  for  superfaitendents,  p.  11^20.  4.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Vocational 
training:  to  what  extent  identical  with  education  as  a  part  of  the  child's  life  and  a  preparation 
for  life,  p.  120-24;  Discussion,  by  G.  P.  Handle,  p.  124-25.  5.  C.  A.  Bennett:  Vocational  trainfaig— 
to  what  extent  justifiable  in  public  schools ,  p.  1 20-28.  6.  W.  H.  Campbell:  To  what  extent  is  voca- 
tional trahiing  possible  and  practical  in  the  elementary  schools?  p.  128-32.  7.  A.  B.  Wight: 
Elementary  vocational  ttaining,  p.  132-34.  8.  H.  A.  Bone:  Vocational  training— how  far  Justi- 
flable  in  the  public  schools,  p.  134-39.  9.  H.  A.  HoUister:  The  correlation  of  high  school  and  dvio 
Interests,  p.  144-46.  10.  Walter  LIbby:  The  socialization  of  the  college,  p.  147-^.  11.  F.  0. 
English:  What  shall  be  the  standard  for  measuring  college  efficiency,  or  The  efficient  college  and 
its  place  in  our  educational  system?  p.  156-61.  IX  J.  R.  Bouton:  Important  princ^les  of  high 
school  inspections  in  other  state  systems,  p.  192-200.  13.  S.  D.  Farls:  Advantnges  of  state  inspeo* 
tion  for  the  village  high  schools  of  Blinols,  p.  201-3.  14.  F.  G.  Blair:  Advantages  of  state  super- 
vision from  the  state  superintendent's  point  of  view,  p.  203-^.  15.  W.  B.  Owen:  Co-operation 
between  home  and  school,  p.  238-12.  16.  David -Fdmley:  How  may  a  normal  school  faculty 
Improve  the  quality  of  its  teaching,  p.  214-22. 

62.  Indiana  state  teachers' association.    Proceedings  and  papers  .  .  .  December 

27,  28,  29,  1911,  Indianapolis.    142  p.    4**.    (J.  B,  Pearcy,  secretary-treasurer, 
Anderson,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  J.  Aley:  Meaning  and  purpose  of  education,  p.  15-17.  2.  Woods  Hutchinson: 
Fresh  air  in  the  school-room  and  elsewhere,  p.  22-25.  3.  E.  B.  Brsran:  By-products  of  the  school, 
p.  25-28.  4.  Henry  Suszallo:  Making  teaching  a  profession,  p.  29-32.  5.  Oria  Hopper:  The  farm, 
the  center  of  school  life,  p.  44-46.  6.  Emma  C<dbert:  The  application  of  Froebellan  principles  to 
teaching  in  the  grades,  p.  61-63.  7.  J.  L.  Ketcham:  What  teachers  can  do  to  aid  industrial  educa- 
tion, p.  64-66.  8.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  The  relation  of  the  present  movement  for  vocational  education 
to  the  teaching  of  the  mechanic  arts,  p.  66-68.  9.  R.  J.  Aley:  The  high  school  course,  p.  74-76. 
10.  W.  A.  Jessup:  Some  changing  conceptions  of  childhood,  p.  81-84.  11.  T.  T.  Martin:  To  what 
extent  may  the  work  of  the  county  institute  be  made  concrete  by  the  use  of  illustrative  materials, 
p.  100-102. 

63.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  fifty-seventh  annual 

session,  held  at  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  November  9,  10,  and  11,  1911.    224  p.    8**. 
(0.  E.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa) 

Contains:  1.  Factors  In  rural  school  improvement,  p.  42-48.  2.  A.M.  Deyoe:  The  relation  of  our 
public  school  system  to  the  problems  of  rurri  life,  p.  48-^.  3.  Is  scholarship  deteriorating  in  col- 
lege? p.  59-67.  4.  F.  F.  Almy:  Student  participation  in  ooUeg  government,  p.  67-72.  5.  L.  B. 
Weld:  Concrete  ooU^e  ethics,  p.  80-84.  6.  Present  problems  in  the  high  school  course  of  study— 
[by]  F.  E.  Palmer,  p.  86-88;  [by]  A.  W.  Chamberlahi,  p.  89-93.  7.  H.  H.  Seerley:  The  difllcultieB 
ol  the  course  of  study  iop  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  remedies  therefor,  p.  93-96.  8.  F.  B. 
Griffith:  Changes  and  contrasts  in  primary  education,  p.  97-103.  9.  N.  S.  Knowles:  The  teacher^ 
power  for  civic  improvement,  p.  114-16.  10.  A.  M.  Heinz:  Domestic  science  as  a  vocational  train- 
ing other  than  teaching,  p.  116-18. 

64.  Kansas  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-ninth  annual 

meeting,  held  at  Topeka,  Kans. ,  November  9-10, 1911 .    Western  school  journal, 
28: 6-30,  36-47,  60-66,  December  1911,  January,  February  1912. 

Contains:  1.  W.  H.  Elson:  Facts  vs.  opinion  as  a  basis  of  administering  school,  p.  7.  2.  Calvin 
Kendall:  Some  facts  which  determine  school  efficiency,  p.  8-12.  3.  S.  E.  Price:  Credit  for  quality, 
p.  16-17.  4.  W.  N.  Mason:  The  next  step  in  education,  p.  1^21.  5.  Isabel  E.  Lord:  The  future 
household  arts  hi  the  public  schools,  p.  62-65. 
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65.  Kentucky  educational  association.    Proceedings  .  .  .  fortieth  annual  sesdon, 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  June  27, 28, 29, 1911.    Louisville,  Standard  printing  co. 

[1912]    233  p.    8**.    (T.  W.  Vinson,  secretary,  Frankfort,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  Report  of  Committee  on  professional  ethics,  p.  18-22.  2.  McHrary  Rhoads:  Second- 
ary education  in  Kentucky,  p.  5S-67.  3.  A.  J.  Kinnaman:  The  normal  school  in  the  educational 
economy  of  the  state,  p.  58-64.  4.  H.  S.  Barker:  The  state  university  and  its  relation  to  the 
material  development  of  the  commonwealth,  p.  05-81.  5.  Ellsworth  Regcnsteln:  The  relation  of 
the  rural  school  to  the  eocmomlo,  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  state,  p.  97-101.  6.  Cora  W. 
Stewart:  The  one^twm  school,  p.  101-5.  7.  E.  P.  Kelly:  Local  taxation,  p.  105-7.  8.  Desha 
Breckinridge:  Should  Kentucky  women  have  school  suffrage,  p.  116-21.  9.  Julia  A.  Robinson: 
Library  extension  in  Kentucky,  p.  121-26.  10.  7.  U.  Snyder:  Motivating  the  course  of  study  of 
secondary  schools,  p.  127-31.  11.  Agnes  KeUy:  In  what  way  can  the  high  school  best  minister 
to  the  social  life  of  the  community,  p.  131-34.  12.  Lelia  E.  Patridge:  Why  child  study  has  fiailed, 
p.  136-40.  13.  W.  J.  Craig:  The  course  of  study  in  physics  for  the  county  high  school,  p.  162-66. 
14.  R.  P.  Green:  Course  of  study  in  physiography  for  high  schools  and  its  rational  treatment,  p. 
165-76.    15.  E.  F.  Damaby :  The  treatment  of  the  essentials  of  Ugh  school  mathematics,  p.  176-87. 

W.  Proceedings  .  .  .  forty-first  annual  session,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June 

25,  26,  27,  1912.    Frankfort,   Ky.,  Roberts  printing   co.   [1912J    267  p.    8^. 

(T.  W.  Vinson,  secretary,  Frankfort,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  7.  H.  Risley:  Report  of  the  committee  on  extent  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of 
Kentucky,  some  causes  and  suggested  remedies,  p.  26-35.  2.  M.  A.  C-assidy:  Ethics  of  the  pro- 
fession, p.  36-42.    3.  H.  H.  Chfrry:  The  school  as  a  civic,  social  and  industrial  center,  p.  51-56. 

4.  MoHenry  Rhoads:  High  school  efficiency,  p.  56-69.  5.  T.  7.  Coates:  The  county  school  super- 
intendent, p.  59-66.  6.  W.  L.  Jayne:  Vocational  education  in  the  rural  schools,  p.  67-72.  7.  M.  A. 
Oassidy:  The  reorganization  of  urban  education,  p.  104-0.  8.  Edith  8.  Davis:  The  relation  of 
edaoatioa  to  temperance,  p.  120-26.  9.  Edward  Morris:  Prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the  school- 
room, p.  126-28.  10.  Elizabeth  Campbell:  The  teaching  of  social  ethics,  p.  132-37.  11.  Jay 
O'Dsoiel:  Some  practical  ways  to  increase  attendance  in  rural  schools,  p.  188-90.  12.  W.  J.  Grin- 
stead:  The  Lathi  in  English,  p.  193-204.    13.  H.  O.  Sluss:  A  rational  basis  for  promotion,  p.  215-19. 

14.  C.  O.  Hammond:  Uniform  system  of  reports  for  city  schools,  pupils  and  teadiers,  p.  219-23. 

15.  W.  H.  Sugg:  Ways  and  means  of  keeping  boys  in  the  high  school,  p.  224-29. 

67.  Maine    teaehexa'    aasociation.    Proceedings  .  .  .  tenth    annual    meeting, 

Augusta,  October  25,  26,  27,  1911.  Lewiston,  Me.,  Journal  printshop,  1912. 
108  p.    8^.    (Harold  A.  Allan,  secretary,  Augusta,  Me.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  public  high  school  and  its  progress  in  America,  p.  24.  2.  R.  J. 
Al«y:  Some  problems  in  school  supervision,  p.  25-27.  3.  Payson  Smith:  The  public  school  in  its 
relation  to  civic  and  social  reform,  p.  29-31.   4.  R.  J.  Aley :  Education  and  moral  strength,  p.  32-34. 

5.  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  nation's  interest  in  education,  p.  35-36.  6.  Qustaf  Larsson:  Sloyd  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  education  of  boys,  p.  40-43.  7.  R.J.  Aley:  Organizing  methods,  and  results  of  the 
reading  ofrde  system,  p.  53^55.    8.  Payson  Smith:  The  niral  school  and  its  library,  p.  78. 

68.  ICazylaiid  state  teaohen'  association.    [Proceedings  of  the]  forty-fourth 

annual  meeting,  Braddock  Heights,  Md.,  June  27-SO,  1911.    [n.  p.,  1911] 

136  p.    8''.    (H.  W.  Caldwell,  secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  R.  Rice:  Our  public  schools  and  tiieir  relation  to  social  betterment,  p.  27-^. 
2.  W.  P.  Burris:  The  basis  of  pedagogical  peace,  p.  40-49.  8.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Corkran,  Jr.:  Compulsory 
education,  p.  55-61.  4.  W.  H.  Hayes:  Education  for  country  life,  p.  79-83.  5.  B.  H.  Crocheron: 
Six  methods  of  improvement  for  rural  schools,  p.  83-87.  6.  A.  F.  Smith:  High  school  activities, 
p.  115-20. 

69.  Massachnsetts  teaohexs'  association.    [Report  of  the  1911  meeting]    Journal 

of  education,  74:  498-99,  607,  December  7,  1911. 
Contains:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  educational  progress. 

70.  Iffinhlgan   schoolmastexB'   olub.    Journal   of  the  .  .  .  fortynrixtli   meeting, 

held  in  Ann  Arbor,  March  29,  30,  31,  April  1, 1911.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
Published  by  the  Club.  172  p.  8®.  (L.  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary-treasurer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  H.  Ropes:  The  new  Harvard  entrance  reqairements,  p.  2-12.  2.  E.  L.  HOler: 
College  entrance  requirements  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  school,  p.  13-22.  3.  E.  C.  Warriner: 
University  entrance  requirements— from  the  vlewi>oint  of  the  public,  p.  23-33.  4.  T.  E.  RanJdn: 
The  teacher  of  English  composition,  p.  89-44.  5.  L.  P.  Jocelyn:  Report  of  Committee  on  a  uni- 
form system  of  notation  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  p.  72-81.  6.  E.  C.  Hartwell:  The  mission 
of  the  history  teacher  in  furthering  the  peace  movement,  p.  82-86.  7.  W.  H.  Hathaway:  Industrial 
history  in  the  high  school,  p.  87-00.  8.  E.  W.  Yost:  Agricultural  courses  in  high  school,  p.  106- 
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71.  Mifllilgaa  sdioofanasters'  club.    The  languagas  in  Amwinmn  edvoftdoa;  from 

the  ProceedingB  of  the  Michigan  BchoolmaMera'  club  and  Cluneal  confer- 
ence held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  March  30,  1911  .  .  .    [Ohicagof  1911?] 

64  p.  8*.    (Univeraity  bulletin,  new  ler.,  vol.  xiii,  no.  5) 
Uumaobtio  papers,  ad  sfr.,  I. 

"Reprint  from  School  review,  OctolMr,  NoTember,  Deoembtr  1911.^' 
CoNTEim.— The  place  of  modam  languages  in  Amerkisn  education  [by]  E.  C.  Armstrong.— 
The  aims  of  modero'laDgiiagt  teaehiog  in  theaecondary  school  [by]  J.  S.  KoDeiL—Tbe  needs  of 
raodern-laDgaaee  instruction  [by]  A.  F.  Kuersteiner^— The  practJcai  value  «f  hnmanistic  atadies 
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72.  Miimeaota  educatlozial  aaaooiation.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addroflBee 

of  the  forty-ninth  annual  convention  .  .  .    Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  October 

26-28, 1911.    Min]ieaiK>li8,  Minn.,  Syndicate  printing  co.,  1912.    208  p.    8^. 

(J.  M.  Guise,  secretary,  St.  Pltul,  Minn.) 

Contains:  1.  Q.  E.  Vinowt:  The  edaeatkaial  uni^  of  fbe state,  p.  lS-19.  3.  Woods  Huldilnaoiu 
Heredity  and  civfliiaitlon,  p.  20-25.  S.  E.  Davenport:  The  voostion  and  the  nan,  p.  2^-85. 
4  ShaOer  Mathews:  TbB  religkms  elemeat  in  education,  p.  26-43.  6.  W.  T.  WflUams:  Evohi- 
ttoB  of  education  through  environment,  p.  46-M.  e.  T.  M.  Balliet:  Fads  and  frills  in  education, 
p.  U-M.  7.  a.  C.  Torgusen:  The  school,  the  teacher  and  the  temer,  p.  «M6.  8.  a.  H.  Reif: 
Pnetiesl  expedknts,  p.  06-71.  9.  X.  L.  Hlggins:  (School  attendance]  p.  74.7a.  10.  A.  C.  Tibbets: 
Social  effldoicy ,  p.  70-M.  11.  D.J.  Cowling:  Education,  the  making  of  a  man,  p.  MMB.  12.  H.  C. 
CMson:  What  mere  can  the  school  do  for  the  boy?  p.  M-101.  U.  T.  P.  Beyer:  AtUetics  and 
scholarship,  p.  106-12.  14.  T.  P.  Qiddings:  The  A,  B,  C  method  of  teachtog  nnsic,  p.  117-24. 
15.  T.  M.  Bftlliet:  Nature  and  function  of  play  In  education,  p.  188-OS.  16.  Edith  6.  Davis:  The 
health  of  our  children,  p.  194-60.  17.  Nina  C.  Vandefwalker:  The  kindergarten  the  besfa  for  publio 
education,  p.  200-204. 

73.  MlwriiMrippi  teachen'  a— ociatien.    Pkooeedings  ol  the  twenty-seventh  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  Gulfpori,  Miss.,  May  2,  3,  and  4, 1912.    Crul^xnt^  Miss.,  Connell 

printii^  CO.  [1912]    106  p.    8^.    (H.  L.  McCleskey,  secretary,  HaslehurBt, 

Miss.) 

Contains:  1.  D.C.HoU:  rreaident*saddreaa,p.  gm.  i.  Bnsle  V.  PoveD:  Schoolhnprovement 
and  industrial  ohibs,  p.  45-46.  S.  E.  M.  Alderman:  Bqnipphig  and  malntahitng  the  agricultural 
department,  p.  67-60.  4.  Mabel  Ward:  Equipment  for  teaohhig  home  solenoe,  p.  69-76.  6.  A.  L. 
Bondurant:  Latin  in  the  high  school,  p.  61-89. 

74.  Kiflsouxi  atate  teacheza'  aaaociation.    Official  proceedix^  and  addresses  of 

the  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  November  9, 10, 11,  1911. 
Cape  Girardeau,  DaOy  republican,  printers,  1912.  229  p.  8"".  (£.  M.  Carter, 
secretary.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  Earl  Barnes:  Impending  chaa«as  in  our  educational  Ideals  and  piaclicea,  p.  25-27. 
2.  W.  P.  Evans:  Suitability  of  text4)ooks  for  rural  schools,  p.  83-88.  8.  H.  W.  Foght:  The  rural 
life  movement  and  thefuture  of  the  niralsehoolinlCiS8ouri,p.  86-46.  4.  D.F.Heuaten:  Seme  criti- 
cisms and  shortcomings  of  our  educatfonai  system,  p.  54-68.  5.  W.  C.  Bagley:  Thatastaf  eOoieiicy 
of  teaching— abstract,  p.  66-67.  6.  Frank  McMurry:  Teaching  children  how  to  study,  p.  67-71. 
7.  C.  H.  Judd:  Theoretical  and  practksal  edsoation,  p.  19-77.  %,  tnak  MeMnnr:  Hvw  tbscor* 
riculum  should  be  made,  and  the  class  room  teacher's  diare  hi  the  task,  p.  77^^.  0.  Hanry  Sua- 
zaDo:  Traditfon  and  reform  in  pubUc  educatfon,  p.  87-91.  10.  Henry  Susaallo:  Tbeaohoolof  tomor- 
row, p.  91-98.  11.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  philosophy  of  the  right  start,  p.  98-103.  12.  Carter  AJazan- 
der:  The  statistical  side  of  the  city  superintendent's  report,  p.  183-01.  18.  7.  W.  Withers:  Presi- 
dent's address:  Some  pressing  factors  in  the  problem  of  American  educatfon,  p.  210-19. 

75.  Kew  Hampshire  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  .  .  .  fifty-eighth 

annual  meeting,  held  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  20  and  21,  1911.  [Concord, 
N.  H.,  I.  C.Evans  CO.,  printeis,  19127]  70  p.  8^  (£lae  D.  flsirbanka,  secre- 
tary, Manchester,  N.  H.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  E.  Winship:  Modem  educatfonai  problems,  p.  15-17.  X  C.  H.  Tndd:  The  scien- 
tific study  of  educatfon,  p.  18-20.  3.  C.  H.  Judd:  Practical  and  theoretfoal  education,  p.  21-22. 
4.  B.  T.  Washington:  Educatfon  and  Its  Influence  in  the  sotutfon  of  the  race  problem,  p.  26-26. 
6.  H.  W.  Holmes:  Propoials  for  connecting  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school,  p.  81-64. 
6.  Biohord  Whoriskey:  Enfchnsiasm  in  the  t4iaohfog  of  modam  languages,  p.  45-<2. 
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76.  New  Jersey  state  teachexB'  aeeociatioii.    Annuai  report  and  proceedings  of 
I  the  57th  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  in  the  Publk  high  school,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  December  27-29,  1911.  253  p.  8*.  (C.  B,  Boyer,  Becietary,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.) 

OonteiBs:  1.  P.  O.  Flthlaii:  {Thenlary qoertioatiid  ratlnmentfimd]  p.  17-22.  2.  P.  P. Claxton: 
(Unsohvd  probtaow  in  6d(iofttion]p.  29-3S.   8.  C.  N.  Kendall:  (EdnoatloaiAl  piolileDiB]  p.  34-41. 

4.  F.  A.  McMufray :  [The  relationship  between  BUthod  ofteaehfng  and  method  of  study]  p.  86-95. 

5.  Margaret  T.  ICaguIre:  A  survey  of  fundamBotals,  p.  96-104.  6.  F.  A.  Parsons:  PntctfoBl  art  in 
education  and  industry,  p.  105-15.  7.  B.  T.  Washington:  Education  and  its  influence  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  race  problem,  p.  116-M.  8.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  Freedom  and  responsibility  inschoolad- 
ninistration,  p.  125-27.  9.  F.  A.  KcMurray:  Judging  the  work  oftheteacher,p.  12»-88.  10.  Lydia 
K.  Emiis:  Report  of  committee  on  educational  progress,  p.  144-50. 

77.  New  Mexico  educational  association.    Ph)ceedingB  of  the  meeting  held  No- 
I  •  vember  15-19,  1911,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.    New  Mexico  journal  of  educa- 
tion, 8: 1-71,  January  1912. 

Oontains:  1.  J.  S.  Hofer:  The  child  as  the  supreme  study  in  education,  p.  12-17.  2.  W.  T.  Con- 
way:  The  school  and  the  community,  p.  21-25.  8.  M.  H.  Brasher:  How  to  unify  the  courses  of 
study  of  the  city  and  town  schools  of  New  Mexico,  p.  27-34.  4.  J.  V.  Clark:  Leaks  in  the  school 
system,  p.  35-39.  5.  Frank  Carroon:  The  teacher,  p.  45-48.  6.  Theresa  B.  VThite:  Domestic 
science,  p.  48-51.  7.  Rufus  Mead:  Two  essentials  in  teaching,  p.  51-54.  8.  Katherlce  A.  Hicks: 
Home  and  school  cooperation,  p.  54-^7.  0.  D.  M.  Richards:  Teaching  of  history  in  thecommon 
schools,  p.  58-62.  10.  V.  L.  Orilfin:  A  defense  of  the  classics,  p.  62, 64, 66.  11.  W.  A.  Poors:  His- 
tory in  the  common  schools,  p.  66, 68, 70-71. 

78.  New  York  state  teadhers'  associatioii.  Proceedings  of  the  .  .  .  sizty-eixth 
annual  meeting,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  27-29,  1911.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
A.  <7.  Brooks,  publisher.  272  p.  8°.  (Richard  A.  Searing,  secretary,  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  7. 1.  Wyer:  The  New  York  state  library  and  its  relation  to  schools  and  teachers,  p. 
16-21.  2.  A.  fi.  Draper:  The  necessary  basis  of  the  teacher's  tenure,  p.  22-31.  3.  Lyman  Abbott: 
{What  education  should  do  for  our  children]  p.  36-46.  4.  F.  D.  Boynton:  The  practical  work  of 
teachers  direct  bom  training  institutions,  p.  59-62.  5.  L.  F.  Hanmer:  The  wider  use  of  theschool 
plant,  p.  6^78.  6.  C.  B .  EUis:  Some  points  to  be  emphasised  in  teaching  commercial  subjects,  p. 
109-15.  7.  A.  D.  Dean:  Germany's  interest  in  art  and  industrial  education,  p.  119-22.  8.  A.  W. 
Abiams:  Schoolroom  decoration,  p.  122-26.  9.  Julia  E.  Grane:  Musical  training  for  the  grade 
teacher,  p.  135-41.  10.  A.  8.  Draper:  No  munnnified  history  in  New  York  schools,  p.  148-54 
11.  Julius  Sachs:  The  essentials  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  of  modem  languages,  p.  196-206. 
Dkooflslon,  p.  206-16.  12.  Joaeph  Loew:  Teaching  English  expression  to  chldren  of  foreign  par- 
ents, p.  225-30.  13.  F.  T.  Baker:  Present  discontents  about  high  school  English,  p.  232-36.  14. 
T.  C.  Mitchill:  What  should  be  the  part  of  thahJgh  school  in  forming  the  high  schoolcurriculum, 
p.  236-40. 

79.  Nortfa.  OsgQUna  teachers'  assormbly.  Proceedings  and  addreseee  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  sesedon  .  .  .  Raleigh,  November  29-December  2, 1911.  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.  [1912]  282  p.  •  8®.  (R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor, secretary-treasurer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Osntainfi:  1.  J.  H.  Kiikland:  The  teacher  and  his  work,  p.  32-84.  2.  C.  L.  Coon:  The  need  of  a 
oonstmctive  educational  policy  for  North  Carolina,  p.  35-49.  8.  Nan  L.  Mildren:  The  stoiy:  its 
place  in  educatfon,  p.  49-61.  4.  Nan  L.  Mildren:  Educational  and  professfonal  qualifications  for 
primary  teachers,  p.  62-78.  5.  Etta  Splar:  Certifloatlon  oXprimary  teachers,  p.  73-79.  Discussion, 
by  C.  W.  Wilson,  p.  79-84.  6.  Mary  0 .  Graham:  The  outlook  In  this  state  for  the  primary  teacher, 
p.  05-110.  7.  R.  A.  Merritt:  The  grammar  school  course  of  study :  its  aims  and  content,  p.  138-43. 
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16.  R.  H.  Bachman:  Minimrm  physical  equipment  for  a  thre»-teaoher  h%h  school,  ofhring  afour- 
yaap'oecrBe,p.  254  62. 
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80.  Korth  Dakota  educatioiial  associatioxi.    Proceedings,  twenty-fifth  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Faigo,  November  1,  2  and  3,  1911.  Faigo,  N.  D.,  Knight 
printing  company,  1911.  372  p.  8**.  (Clyde  R.  Travis,  secretary,  Mayville, 
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Weight  that  should  be  given  elementary  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  p.  863-60. 

Ohio  college  aaaociatiozx.    See  859. 

81.  Ohio  school  improvement  federation.    Proceedings  of  the  annual  convention 

held  in  Columbus,  December  27  and  28,  1911.    Ohio  teacher,  32:  290-317, 

February  1912. 

Contains:  1.  F.  A.  Derthick:  Address,  p.  290-02.  2.  J.  W.  Zeller:  The  necessity  of  equality  of 
education  in  a  government  by  the  people,  p.  292-95.  3.  A.  Ellis:  The  articulation  of  the  hi^  school 
and  the  college,  p.  295^300.    4.  H.  O.  Williams:  Equality  of  educational  opportunity,  p.  300-06. 
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irregularities  of  high-school  advantages,  p.  308-10.  7.  F.  W.  Miller:  Rural  school  conditions  In 
Ohio,  p.  310-11.  8.  J.  Davison:  Taxation  for  school  purposes  in  Ohio,  p.  312-13.  9.  A.  W.  Beatty, 
State  aid  to  weak  districts,  p.  313-15. 

82.  Ohio  state  teachers'  aaaodation.    Proceedings,  June  25-27,   1912.    Ohio 

educational  monthly,  61:  294-388,  July  1912.    (W.  E.  Eershner,  secretaiy, 

Columbus,  Ohio.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  D.  Lyon:  Secondary  high  school  interests— inaugural  address,  p.  296-303.  2.  D. 
C.  Rybolt:  Education  for  culture,  p.  303-7.  3.  Solomon  Weimer:  Educatioo  for  a  vocation, 
p.  307-14.  4.  J.  E.  Cole:  Social  life  of  the  high  school,  p.  314-16.  5.  D.  J.  Boone:  The  articula- 
tion of  the  college  and  high  school,  p.  316-19.  6.  Charles  Otterman:  Vocational  guldanoe  of  youth, 
p.  319-26.    7.  F.  W.  Miller:  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the  rural  schoob,  p.  326-33. 

83.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.    Proceedings  of  the  meetings 

held  in  Philadelphia,  December  26-29,  1911.  Reprinted  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Bchool  journal.    212  p.    8^.    (J.  P.  McCaskey,  secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 
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Contains:  1.  F.  W.  Robbins:  Shortening  the  course  of  study,  p.  6-10.  2.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Report 
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City  and  borough  auperitUendrnW  department. 

11.  W.  O.  Cleaver:  Normal  instruction  In  cities,  p.  61-65.  12.  C.  A.  Shaver:  The  test  of  teaching, 
p.  65-60.    13.  Henry  Snyder:  Attitude  of  superintendent  to  the  teacher,  p.  77-79. 
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15.  W.  S.  Hertsog:  The  supervision  of  high  schools,  p.  89-90.  16.  Caro  MUler:  School  gardens, 
p.  98-101.  17.  C.  H.  Wagner:  Child  study  in  the  rural  schools,  p.  101-3.  18.  Arthur  Holmes: 
Qassiflcation  of  retarded  chfldien,  p.  104-10. 

Direetora*  departmerU  (BarrMmrg  meeting,  February  1-i,  191t). 

19.  E.  L.  Keen:  Medical  inspection  and  precaatlon  in  the  schools,  p.  121-22.  20.  The  adiool  code 
[by]  D.  F.  Fortney,  p.  123-26;  n>y]  C.  M.  Magee,  p.  131-33.  21.  F.  E.  Downes:  The  oode  In  its  reli^ 
tkm  to  trafaihig  sdiool  teaohen,  p.  133-36. 
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83.  PemuiylTaxiia  state  eduoatiozial  assodatioii — Ck>ntiniied. 

Uriffraded  tdtool  department. 

22.  Jane  KcColloagh:  Rani  high  schoolSi  p.  147-M.    23.  Emma  Cloud:  Hasty  promotions, 

p.  150^. 

Bigh  Khool  department. 

24.  £.  B.  Oole:  Oral  expression  In  the  high  school,  p.  15^-64.  25.  C.  D.  Koch:  What  training 
should  the  high  school  teachers  receive  from  college?  p.  167-70.  26.  What  are  the  colleges  doing  for 
the  training  of  high  school  teachers?— O.  H.  Hallett:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  170-72;  C.  B. 
Robinson:  University  of  Pittsbuigh,  p.  172-76;  W.  B.  Owen:  Lafayette  college,  p.  176-77;  £.  W. 
Runkle:  Pennsylvania  state  college,  p.  177-79.  27.  Anne  Jones:  Domestic  science  in  secondary 
schools,  p..  180-84.  28.  C.  B.  Pennypacker:  Industrial  cooi)erative  education  versus  cooperative 
manual  training  in  high  school,  p.  184-80.  29.  A.  H.  Snyder:  Delinquent  children,  with  more  em- 
phasis on  the  remedy  than  on  the  cause,  p.  180-04.  30.  J.  O.  Becht:  Bright  pupils  and  dull  pupils, 
p.  201-3. 

84.  Pennsylvania  state    educational   association.    Directors'   department. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session  at  Hairisbuig,  February  1  and  2, 
1912.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  60:  397-425,  March  1912. 

Contains:  1.  C.  C.  Green:  Educational  ideals.  2.  N.  C.  Shaefler:  Address.  3.  R.  B.  Teitrick: 
The  director  and  advancement.  4.  E.  L.  Keen:  Medical  inspection  and  precaution  in  the  schools. 
5.  D.  F.  Fortney:  The  school  code.  6.  C.  M.  ICagee:  The  school  code.  7.  F.  E.  Downes:  The 
code  in  its  relation  to  training  school  teachers. 

Pittsburgh,  and  Allegheny  free  kindergarten  association.    See  484. 

85.  Public    education    association    of   Worcester,    Massachusetts.    Seventh 

annual  report,  May  1912.    28  p.    8**.    (Mrs.  J.  H.  Robinson,  secretary, 
Worcester,  Mass.) 

86.  Richmond  education  association.    Eleventh  annual  report  .  .  .  1910-1911, 

Richmond,  Va.,  Printed  by  Whittet  &  Shepperson.    46  p.    8**.    (Albert  H. 
Hill,  secretary.) 

87.  Texas  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  and  addresses  .  .  .  thirty- 

third  annual  session,  December  27,  28  and  29, 1911,  Waco,  Texas.    Cleburne, 
Texas,  Enterprise  print  [1912]    335  p.    8**.    (T.  D.  Brooks,  secretary,  Hill&- 

boro,  Texas) 

Contains:  1.  Thomas  Fletcher:  The  supply  of  teachers  in  Texas  high  schools,  p.  3-0.  2.  E.  V. 
White:  The  supply  and  demand  of  rural  teachers,  p.  13-21.  3.  W.  A.  Eddins:  The  demand  and 
supply  of  rural  teachers,  p.  21-28.  4.  F.  E.  Smith:  The  demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
grades  of  our  city  schools,  p.  2&-35.  5.  O.  H.  Carpenter:  The  demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  grades  of  our  city  schools— discussion,  p.  35-39.  6.  W.  B.  Bizzell:  Preparation  of  teachers 
for  Industrial  positions,  p.  50-^.  7.  J.  F.  Kimball:  The  possibilities  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
of  trainmg  teachers,  p.  81-^  8.  W.  M.  W.  Splawn :  What  is  being  done  by  private  and  denomina- 
tional schools,  p.  104-^.  9.  Frederick  Eby :  What  the  University  of  Texas  is  doing  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  p.  112-22;  Discussion  by  A.  J.  Robinson,  p.  122-25.  10.  S.  H.  N.  Mans:  The  training  of 
teachers  through  the  medium  of  the  secondary  school ,  p.  127-33.  11.  L.  H.  Hubbard :  The  summer 
normals,  p.  146-49.  12.  W.  F.  Doughty:  The  measurement  of  the  teacher's  efficiency,  p.  179-84. 
13.  Domestic  science  and  manual  training.  Their  place  and  scope  in  the  course  of  study  of  the 
rural  high  school  and  of  the  high  schools  of  the  smaller  towns,  p.  211-18.  14.  Cora  B.  Weixnar:  Do- 
mestic science  methods  and  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  p.  296-30S. 

88. Report  of  the  CJommittee  on  educational  progress  within  the  state  during 

the  scholastic  years  from  Sept.  1,  1909  to  August  31;  1910.    Cleburne,  Texas, 
Enterprise  print,  1911.    102  p.    8**. 

89.  Utah  educational  asBodatiozi.    Proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah,  November  27-29,  1911.    Utah  educational  review,  5:  6-58, 

January  1912.    (Miss  Ivy  Williams,  secretary,  Ogden,  Utah) 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  Merrill:  President's  address,  p.  6-8.  2.  A.  E.  Winship:  Education  for  pros- 
perity, p.  8-9.  3.  J.  P.  Haney:  lianual  training  in  theory  and  practice,  p.  9-13.  4.  J.  P.  Haney: 
Manual  arts  in  rural  schools,  p.  13-16.  4.  J.  P.  Haney :  Art  and  training  of  taste,  p.  16-21.  5.  J.  R. 
Kirk:  What  it  is  to  teach  well,  p.  21-24.  6.  J.  R.  Kirk:  The  mental  attitudes  of  pupils,  p.  24-26. 
7.  J.  R.  Kirk:  The  best  rural  school  building  in  America,  p.  26-31.  8.  Milton  Bennion:  Student 
government,  p.  45-46.    9.  R.  L.  McQhie:  The  problem  of  high  school  credits,  p.  46-47. 
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90.  Vermont  state  teachexs'  aasooiatioik.    Report  of  the  eixty-eecofid  umual 

convention,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  October  19,  20,  and  21,  1911.  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
St.  Albans  messenger  co.,  1912.  137  p.  12^.  (Amy  B.  Drake,  secretary,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  8.  Luther:  Are  w»  WMtiag  our  ttsmb  In  school  and  In  coUegoT  p.  90-34.  2.  B.  T* 
Washington:  The  negro  and  the  application  of  education  to  life,  p.  34-48.  3.  Payson  Smith:  The 
characteristics  of  a  good  school,  p.  48-51.  4.  William  If  cAndrew:  Among  ourselves,  p.  51-64.  6. 
E.  W.  Feckham:  What  the  classics  otter  the  average  hl^  school  pupil,  p.  85-6B.  6.  W.  A.  Beebe: 
The  chkssics  vs. vocational  training,  p.  70-72.  7.  A.  E.  Lambert:  Vocational  vs.  classical  training, 
p.  72-74.  8.  W.  P.  Smith:  Traveling  libraries  for  rural  adioob,  p.  101-4.  9.  O.  L.  Green:  PiBCtioal 
agriculture  In  rural  schools,  p.  104-9.  10.  A.  E.  Winship:  New  arms  in  eduoatlon,  p.  110-11.  11 . 
S.  L.  Arnold:  Conditions  of  success  in  teadiing,  p.  111-10. 

91.  Waflihin^toii  edueatloiial  aaaodatlon.    Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the 

twenty-fifth  annual  session,  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  December  27-29,  1911. 
Seattle,  Washington,  NorthwesI  journal  of  education,  publishen  [1912]  138  p. 
S"*.    (O.  C.  Whitney,  secretary,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  O.  Peane:  The  school  system  as  our  iBStranaatalltj  to  aaet  ths  eAicatlonal 
needs  ef  the  community,  p.  31-S&  2.  Qui  publio  nfftwolH  high  aoheels— institntJons  of  higher 
learning— their relatJan8hip[by] T.  F.  Kane,  p.  40-47;  [by]  O.  L.  WaUer,  p.  48^1.  3.  E.  J.  Klemme: 
Nonsal  trainhig  in  high  school  as  carried  en  in  the  various  states,  p.  71-7&.  4.  Qeorge  Craig:  Code 
of  ethics  for  the  teaching  profossion,  p.  76-77.  fi.  B.  U.  Watson:  uipari  of  the  ™i«ttwwm  amount  of 
preparation  required  of  teachers  in  various  states,  p.  77-8a  6.  C.  E.  'Hugh:  High  school  efficiency, 
Pk  86-90.  7.  O.  L.  Lutlier:  The  i^eogaltluu  and  control  of  student  activities,  p.  90^98.  8.  C.  F. 
Miller:  Industrial  ideals  lor  high  school  work,  p.  lOl-d  a  S.  J.  Works:  How  to  keep  the  boy  In 
school,  p.  107-ia    10.  IvanUla  Caskin:  Equipment  [for  teafthing  home  economiesl  p.  112-14. 

92.  West  Virginia  education  aaaociation.    Proceedings  of  the  fcHty-first  annual 

seaaion  .  .  .  held  in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  June  1911.  Huntington,  The  Adver- 
tiser job  print,  1912.  125  p.  8^.  (0.  R.  Munay,  secretary,  Williamson, 
W.  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  M.  Evans:  Duty  of  the  city  school  wiUi  reference  to  industrial  training,  p.  30-35. 
2.  W.  C.  Morton:  The  duty  of  the  small  town  with  reference  to  industrial  education,  p.  35>^8.  8. 
A.  W.  Nolan:  Tbsdoty  of  the  ruml  school  with  referenoa  to  Industrial  educntlon,  p.  39-4^  4.  L.  J. 
Hantfan:  A  rational  course  of  study  for  the  rural  elementary  schools,  p.  M-^  fi.  T.  H.  Winters: 
Industrial  trahilng  in  rural  and  elementary  schools,  p.  fiO-66.  6.  H.  L.  White:  Industrial  training 
In  rural  and  elementary  schools,  p.  66-7a  7.  Rachel  H.  Colwell :  The  application  of  the  household 
arts,  p.  94-98.    8.  J.  H.  Patterson:  The  place  of  the  high  school  in  the  rural  oommimxty,  p.  113-15. 

93.  West    Virginia   uniTenity.    Educational   oonferesiee.    Proceedings   and 

papers  of  the  ninth  annual  educational  conference,  held  at  West  Yiiginia 

university,  June  30  and  July  1,  1911.    Morgantown,  The  University,  1911. 

56  p.    8^.    (West  Virginia.    University.    Bulletin,  series  12,  no.  6) 
Topic:  Teachers'  instltntoa. 

94.  Wisconain  teachers'  aaaociation.    Proceedings  of  the  fifty-eighth  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  Nov^nber  3^,  1910.  Madison,  Wis.,  Demo- 
crat  printing   company,  state    printer,  1911.    229  p.    8^.    (Katherine   R. 

Williams,  secretary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  W.  Myers:  The  uniflcation  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  p.  29-33.  2.  Qeor- 
gla  Aleacander:  The  modem  trend  In  the  teaching  of  EngUdi,  p.  4a-Gi.  8.  W.  L.  Pleplow:  The 
modemf  unction  of  sdioel  boards,  p.  93-86.  4.  Harrison.  Green:  The  trade  sehool  law  of  Wisconsin, 
p.  96-103.  5.  [Report  of  Committee  on  course  of  study  in  manual  training]  p.  118-26.  6.  M.  O. 
Brumbaugh:  The  teacher  in  a  republic,  p.  156-59.  7.  William  Healy:  The  morally  subnarmal 
QhiU,  p.  159-66.  &  J.  B.  Bordsn:  Teachers'  pensions,  p.  165-73.  9.  C.  Q.  Peafse:  The  hlgji  school 
fraternity— some  of  its  causes,  eflects  and  remedies,  p.  178-82.  10.  Ida  C.  Bender:  The  teacher  and 
the  service,  p.  182-85.    11.  P.  F.  Claxton:  Education  and  wealth,  p.  185-88. 
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05.  Wmecaaabi  teaeham'  aasoelation.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-nintli  aanual  seB- 
tioa  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukeei  November  9  to  11, 1911.  Madison,  Wis.,  Dem- 
ocrat printing  company,  state  printer,  1912.  185  p.  8^.  (Katherine  R. 
Williams,  secretary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Caataios:  1.  H.  W.  JOtdKt:  Aeooontlog  in  pnblic  schools,  p.  14-17.  2.  W.  L.  Pieplow:  [Broader 
089  of  pobHo  achod  bnildingB]  p.  17-22.  3.  L.  H.  Bailey:  What  the  city  high  school  can  do  for 
eoontry  life,  p.  25-aiK  4.  A  pofnt  of  Tiew  on  the  ooantry^Ufe  sltnation,  p.  29-33.  6.  H.  O.  Oafe: 
Means  of  incraasios  effioiancy  of  physics  in  hiffii  school,  p.  34-45.  0.  F.  O.  Blair:  Waste  hi  odoca- 
tioB,  p.  11)5-7.  7.  H.  L.  Russell:  The  development  of  agricultural  teachbg  in  Wisconsin  schools, 
p.  lOV-O.  a  F.  W.  Jofanscn:  Social  organisation  of  the  hig^  school,  p.  134-35.  9.  F.  £.  McOovem: 
Address  of  i^irieoBie,  p.  129-34.  10.  C.  0.  Parlin:  Optimism,  isspiratloQ  and  constructive  sugges- 
tion, p.  Id4^39.    11.  W.  Q.  Frost:  Bdncational  pioneering  hi  the  Bouthem  mountains,  p.  172-77. 

ASSOdATIORS,  80CXBTIB9,  COHFBRSNCBS,  ETC.— FORBION 

CAlist  «f  Britiib  soflistiM  with  officers  aad  hrlef  sketch  of  each  may  he  foand  hi  the  Schoahnastor's  Yeaiw 
book  for  eaoii  yeav.> 

Association  of  head  mistresses.    See  1554. 

96.  Sfzitish  associatioa  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Section  L. — ^Educa- 

tioiial  science.  Transactions.  In  its  Report  of  the  eighty-first  meeting,  Ports- 
mouth, 1911.    London,  J.  Murray,  1912.    p.  609-33. 

Contains:  1.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon:  An  educational  review,  p.  609-22.  2.  S.  A.  Burstall:  The  place  of 
eatmhigtiiMis  hi  education,  p.  623-24.  3.  A.  R.  Ahelson:  Mental  tests  for  'backward'  chlldien, 
p.  631^27.   4.  Q^.  Daniell:  School-bookB  and  eyesight,  p.  633. 

Irish  technical  instruction  association.    See  1468. 

97.  London.    County  council.    Education  committee.    Conference  of  teachers, 

1912.  Report  of  proceed  ings.  London,  F.  Tarrant  and  co. ,  ltd.  [1912]  67  p.  f  °. 
Contains:  1.  Miss  E.  E.  Kyle:  Specialisation  in  a  seoondary  school,  p.  1-4.  2.  J.  W.  Samuel: 
Spedalisaticn  in  a  central  school,  p.  4-7.  3.  Miss  M.  A.  Martin:  Specialisation  in  an  elementary 
school,  p.  7-0.  4.  J.  Joseph:  Chalk-work^  p.  12-15.  5.  8.  B.  Stotter:  Brush-work,  p.  15-17.  6.  Q. 
H.  Bedloe:  PeacH-work,  p.  17-19.  7.  C.  L.  Burt:  Experimental  investigations  of  formal  training, 
p.  24-27.  8.  James  Cricfa ton- Browne:  The  treatment  of  backward  children,  p.  32-35.  9.  J.  L. 
Paton:  The  problem  of  the  backward  cfaild,  p.  35-37.  lOi  Qeocge  Auden:  The  MAi^nhftim  method 
,  of  treating  backward  children,  p.  37-41.    11.  Duncan  Forbes:  An  experiment  In  the  treatment  of 

backward  chfldren,  p.  41-45.  12.  H.  Court:  The  school  magazine  and  its  development,  p.  52-54. 
13.  Mfs.  O.  S.  Click:  Behool  gacdens,  p.  56-59.  14.  L.  W.  Leeba:  Survey  work  by  sohodl-boys, 
pk59-il. 

i  98.  Parents'  national  educational  union.    Report  of  the  fifteenth  annual  con- 

ference, held  at  Reading,  England,  July  10-13,  1911.  Parents'  review,  22: 
721-94,  801-33,  October,  November  1911. 

Contains:  1.  W.  M.  Childs:  The  essentials  of  a  university  education,  p.  725-27.  2.  Mrs.  Hickson: 
The  value  of  mathematics  in  the  formatian  of  character  and  a  iisw  practical  suggestions  on  mathe- 
matical teadiing,  p.  735-46.  3.  Lucy  Aahcroft:  The  study  of  elementary  mathematics,  p.  746-52. 
4.  Miss  Cracknell:  The  advantages  of  teaching  gardening  to  children,  p.  781-90.  5.  Miss  Soulsby: 
Training  for,  and  by,  home  life,  p.  802-16.  6.  Mrs.  F.  T.  Swanwidk:  University  life  in  its  effect  on 
character  and  thought,  p.  817-19. 

ASSQCIATlOBa,  SOdSTlBS,  CORFBRXNCBS,  XTC.— nrrSRNATIONAZ. 

International  moral  education  congress.    See  1283, 1284. 

DOCU18ENTS 

99.  TTnited  States.  Bureau  of  education.  List  of  publications  of  the  Buieau  of 
education  available  for  free  distribution,  October,  1911.  Washington,  Govom- 
ment  printing  oflke,  1911.    47  p.    8^.    (/to  Bulletin,  1911,  no.  17.) 

100. List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education 

available  for  free  distribution,  September,  1912.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1912.    37  p.    S"".    (/ts  Bulletin,  1912,  no.  25.) 
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101.  XTnited  States.    Bureau  of  edueatioii.    Report  of  the  OommuBioner  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911.    v.  1-2.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1912.    S"". 

CoNtENTs:  Commtsslfimr's  introduction,  p.  xl-xvlil.  Cbaptar  1,  p.  1-86,  A  brief  anrvey  of  «dn- 
caUonal  progreBS  during  the  decade  1000  to  1910,  by  F.  B.  DreaBlar.  Chapter  2,  p.  37-65,  Higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  by  K.  C.  Baboock.  Chaptor  8,  p.  CT^^^llS,  Ednoetionftl  legislation 
in  1911,  by  J.  C.  Boykin.  Chapter  4,  p.  115^60,  Recent  progress  in  city  schools,  by  W.  R.  Hood. 
Chapter  5,  p.  161-219,  Library  extension  hi  the  United  States,  by  J.  D.  Woloott  Chapter  6,  p. 
221-97,  Current  topics,  by  H.  R.  Evans.  Chapter  7,  p.  299-811,  Progress  hi  industrial  educatkn 
during  the  year  1910-11,  by  C.  R.  Richards.  Ch^ter  8,  p.  313-29,  A  sdiool  for  home  makers,  by 
L.  B.  Harvey.  ClUHi>ter  9,  p.  331-70,  Agricultural  education,  by  A.  C.  IConahan.  Ch^ter  10,  p. 
371-88,  Rural  uplift  In  foreign  countries,  by  A.  T.  Smith.  Chapter  U,  p.  889-417,  Trahiing  of  voca- 
tional teachers  in  Germany,  by  E.  Q.  Codey.  Chapter  12,  p.  419-40,  Education  in  Porto  Rico,  by 
E.  0.  Dexter.  Chapter  13,  p.  441-64,  Education  hi  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  F.  R.  White.  Chap- 
ter 14,  p.  465-81,  Qovemment  and  public  instruction  in  Netherlands-Indfa^  by  D.  P.  Barrows. 
Chapter  16,  p.  483-91,  Recent  educational  progress  in  Uexioo,  by  L.  S.  Rowe.  Chapter  16»  p.  493- 
607,  Education  hi  Peru,  by  7.  A.  HacKnight.  Chapter  17,  p.  609-13,  Education  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Chapter  18,  p.  615-19,  Education  in  Chfle^  Chapter  19,  p.  621-76,  Educatkoal  move- 
ments in  Western  Europe,  by  A.  T.  Smith.  Chapter  20,  p.  677-89,  Recent  movemoits  in  higiier 
and  secondary  education  in  Germany,  by  WUhelm  Ifdnch.  Chapter  21,  p.  591-608,  Events  of 
international  interest.  Chapter  22,  p.  609-17,  Report  of  the  fhvt  Universal  races  oanpesi,  held 
at  London  July  2(^29, 1911,  by  FdixAdler.   Chapter  28,  p.  619-46,  Ednoatlooal  direetoiy. 

Volume  2  contains  statistical  matter. 

102. Statement  of  the  GcHnmiaaioiier  of  education  to  the  Seoetaiy  of 

the  interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 1912.    Waahington,  Government 
printing  office,  1912.    18  p.    S"*. 

BNCTCLOPEDIAS. 

103.  Buiaaoxiy  Ferdinand  ftdouard,  ed.    Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  p^dagogie  et 

d 'instruction  primaire.    Parifl,  Hachette  et  cie.,  1911.    2087  p.    4^. 

A  new  and  considerably  revised  edition,  forming  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  eduoatkxi  for  all  oonn- 
tzies,  especiaily  full  in  historical  and  biographical  material 

104.  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe.    Volume  2-3,  Chu-Lib.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1911-12.    2  v.    illus.    4^. 

105.  Lauzie,  Arthur  Pillana.    The  teacher's  encyclopffidia  of  the  theoty,  method, 

practice,  history  and  development  of  education  at  home  and  abroad.    London, 

Gazton  publishing  company,  ltd.,  1911-12.    7  v.    fronts.,  illus.    8^. 
Contains  bibliographies. 
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GENERAL 

106.  AspinwaU,  Williazn  B.    Outlines  of  the  history  of  education.    New  York, 

The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    xvi,  195  p.    12^. 

107.  Bcuth,  Paul.    Die  geschichte  der  erziehung  in  Boziologischer  und  geistes- 

geschichtlicher  beleuchtung.    Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1911.    viii,  620  p.    8^. 

108.  Eacott,  T.  H.  S.    The  young  idea  'twixt  Square  and  Thwackum.    Fortnightly 

review,  n.  b.  92:  675-89,  October  1912. 

A  discussion  of  education  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  through  the  medium  of  the  novels  of 
manners,  such  as  the  works  of  Fielding,  Yonge,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Jane  Austin,  etc 

109.  Monroe,  Paul.    Syllabus  of  a  course  of  study  on  the  hbtory  and  principles  of 

education.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  co.,  1911.    v,  87  p.    12°. 

110.  Morgana,   Adalberto.    Storia  della  pedagogia,  con  prefazione  di  Alberto 

Stratico.    Milano,  U.  Hoepli,  1912.    xix,  553  p.     12**. 

111.  Buiz  Amado,  Bani6n.    Historia  de  la  educacidn  y  la  pedagogfa.    Barcelona, 

G.  Gili,  1911.    426  p.     12°.     (Estudios  pedagdgicos) 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY 

112.  Barbagallo,  Coxrado.    Lo  etato  e  ristruzione  pultblica  nell'  Impero  roAano. 

Catania,  F.  Batdato,  1911.  430  p.  S"".  (Biblioteca  filologia  classica,  diretta  da 
C.  Pascal) 

113.  Robinson,    C.    Schoolmasters    in    ancient    Greece.    Contemporary    review, 

102: 267-60,  August  1912. 
Elementary  education  of  the  children  of  Ionian  Greece,  300  B.  C. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

114.  Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.    Peter  Hamus  and  the  educational  reformation 

of  the  sixteenth  century.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.  xi, 
226  p.    12<». 

115.  McOormick,  Patrick  J'oBeph.    Education  of  the  laity  in  the  early  middle  ages. 

Washington,  D.  C,  1912.    65,  [1]  p.    8**. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.)— Catholic  university  of  America. 

First  prfaited  in  the  Catholic  educational  review,  2: 805-15, 3: 13-21, 114-25, 385-94, 4: 3-12,  Novem- 
ber 1911,  January,  February,  May,  June,  1912. 

A  history  of  conditions  from  the  fifth  through  the  eleventh  century. 

MODERN  HISTORY 

116.  L'ann^  pddagogique,  pub.  par  L.  Cell^rier  et  L.  Dugas.    Premie  ann^,  1911. 

Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912.    viii,  487  p.    8*. 

Cohtsmts.— 1.  E.Boutroux:  L'4ooleetlavie,p.l-12.  2.  L.Cell^ier:  Id^etMucation,p.ia-26. 
8.  L.  Dugas:  Lasympathie  dans  I'^ducation,  p.  27-68.  4.  L.  Cell^ier:  liitude  psychdogique  des 
m^thodes  d'enselgnement,  p.  59-72.  5.  L'enseignement  prlmaire,  p.  73-82.  6.  Bibliographie 
p^dagogique  del'ann^  1911,  p.  86-480. 

The  bibliography  forms  a  classified  and  annotated  survey  for  1911  of  the  educational  literature 
of  both  America  and  Europe. 

117.  Garber,  John  Palmer.    Current  educational  activities.    A  report  upon  educa- 

tion throughout  the  world.  Being  the  1911  volume  of  the  ''Annals  of  educa- 
tional progress."  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company, 
1912.  387  p.  12^.  (Lippincott's  educational  series,  ed.  by  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, vol.  ix) 

118.  National  systems  of  education.    Nature,  88:  498-500,  February  8, 1912. 

119.  Walflh,  James  J.    Modem  progress  and  history.    Addresses  on  various  aca- 

demic occasions.    New  York,  Fordham  university  press,  1912.    436  p.    8^. 

"  Practically  all  the  addresses  published  in  this  volume  are  in  contradiction  with  the  very  preva- 
lent impression  that  what  we  are  doing  in  this  generation  is  new  and  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
problems  that  we  are  engaged  in  solving  never  presented  themselves  in  the  same  way  to  humanity 
before."  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the  following:  Problems  old  and  new  in  education,  p. 
8-42;  The  story  of  post-graduate  work,  p.  299-337;  Facts  and  truths  in  education,  p.  841-78. 

UNITED  STATES 

OBNBRAL 

120.  Abbott,  Alden  H.    New  England  town  school.    Education,  32:  153-61,  No- 

vember 1911. 
Brief  description  of  common  school  education  in  colonial  times. 

121.  Allen,  William  H.    Helping  the  public  understand  the  public  schools.    Sur- 

vey, 27: 1027-30,  October  21,  1911. 

122.  Ayres,  Leonard  Porter.    Seven  great  foundations.    New  York,  1911.    79  p.    8^. 

A  collection  of  articles  which  were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  education  during  the  fall  of  1910. 

CoMTEms.— I.  The  Peabody  education  fund.  II.  The  John  F.  Slater  fund  for  the  education  of 
freedmen.  III.  The  Camesie  institution  of  Washington.  IV.  The  Oeneral  education  board. 
V.  The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  VI.  The  Russell  Sage  foundation. 
Vn.  The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  foundation. 
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123.  Ayres,  Kay.     Educational   exhibit  of  Greenwich,   Conn.     Americaii  city, 

^7: 102-106,  Auguflt  1912. 

124. The  rich  town  and  the  poor  schools.    Survey,  28:  603-609,  August  3, 

1912. 

125.  Bobhitty  John  7.    The  eUmiiuktion  of  waste  in  education.    Elementary  school 

teacher,  12:  259-71,  February  1912. 

Describes  the  school  system  of  Oary,  Ind.,  which  attempts  to  redooe  retacdatiea  to  a  wftilmiim. 
Voluntary  Saturday  classes  and  summer  vacation  school  claases. 

126.  CoUiiiB,  John  8.    The  St.  Louis  public  schools.    American  school  board  jour- 

nal, 44: 15-17,  February  1912.    illus. 

Describes  the  public  schools  of  Bt.  Louis,  showing  what  will  be  of  Interest  to  those  who  intend 
visiting  St.  Loois  in  eonnecdon  with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  soperlnteBdenee  of  the 
National  education  association,  February  37-29, 1912. 

127.  Cook,  John  Williaton.    Educational  history  of  Illinois.    Growth  and  progress 

in  educational  afiEairs  of  the  state  from  the  earUest  day  to  the  present,  with 
portraits  and  biographies.  Chicago,  111.,  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  company, 
1912.    744  p.    f». 

128.  Orane,  Frank.    The  Gary  school  idea.    Journal  of  education,  75: 436,  April 

18, 1912. 
Reprinted  firom  New  York  Olobe. 
Gives  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  Oary,  Ind.,  school  systenL 

129.  Dabney,  OhaJdea  W.    The  South  renationaHsed  by  education.    Joiimal  of  edu- 

cation, 75:  61-63,  January  18, 1912. 

Address  at  the  Summer  school  of  the  Sooth,  191  i,  preseBtlng  seme  things  aoeampliihed  for  edu- 
cation in  the  Sooth  during  the  past  ten  years. 

130.  Bllot,  Charles  William.    Contributions  to  the  history  of  American  teaching. 

Educational  review,  42:  346-66,  November  1911. 

Personal  reminisoenoes  of  the  academic  experience  of  the  writer,  both  as  student  and  instructor, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  education  up  to  1865. 

131.  Fitzpatrlcky  Edward  A.    The  educational  views  and  influence  of  DeWitt 

Clinton.    New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911.    157  p. 

8°.    (Teachers  collie,  Columbia  universLty.    Contributions  to  education, 

no.  44) 

"An  intensive  study  from  original  documents  ...  of  one  important  phase  of  the  development 
of  American  education  during  the  first  pert  of  the  nineteenth  century.  DeWItt  Qinton'ti  many- 
sided  social  activity  included  as  one  oi  its  important  phases  an  energetic  participc^on  in  the  practi* 
cal  organization  of  new  tyx)es  of  schools  which  were  instituted  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican democratic  conditions,  and  especially  those  conditions  as  they  prevailed  in  New  Yorlr  city." — 
S.  C.  Parker:  American  Journal  of  sociolofry,  17:  708,  March  1912. 

132.  Gillette,  John  Morris.    The  educational  situation  in  North  Dakota  in  the 

light  of  present  needs.  Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
2:  378-01,  July  1912. 

133.  Grant,    Percy    Stlckney.    Puritan    school:  Roxbury    Latin    school.    New 

England  magazine,  n.  s.,  45:  286-94,  November  1911. 

134.  Hamilton,  O.  B.    The  first  free  school  in  Illinois.    School  news,  24: 505-11, 

July  1911.    illus. 
History  of  the  Hamilton  primary  school,  erected  1835. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  state  historical  society,  October  1910. 

135.  Kerschensteiner,    Georg.    Die  volksschule  der   Vereinigten   Staaten  von 

Amerika.  1.  Schulverfassung.  2.  Untenichtszeiten  und  lehrpl&ne.  3.  Lehr- 
methoden.  4-6.  Geist  des  unterrichtsbetriebes,  SchulhaUsbauten  und 
-einrichtungen,  Schfilerverb&nde,  selbstregierung  und  jugendgerichtshdfe. 
7-8.  Lehrktkfte,  ihre  ausbildung  und  besoldung;  Zusammenfassung  und 
schlussbetrachtung.  SMdeutsche  monatshefte,  9  (1):  477-88,  583-97,  705-17; 
9  (2):  86-99,  15^-62,  January-May  1912. 
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136.  XHpatiick,  WOliaxn  Heard.    The  Dntch  schoolB  of  New  Netherland  and 

colonial  New  York.    Washington,  Groveniment  printing  office,  1912.    239  p. 
8*».    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  12.) 
BlbllQgmphy:  p.  231-^. 

137.  Haxwell,   WiHiam  H^    School  achievements  in   New  York.    Educational 

review,  44: 275-309,  October  1912. 

Describes  improveinents  in  the  public  schools  of  Greater  New  York  since  the  consolidation  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  communities  in  1898. 

138.  Murray,  John  P.    New  Jersey  school  conditions.    Educational  review,  44: 

397-412,  November  1912. 
Shows  what  recent  legislation  has  done  for  educational  conditions  in  the  state,  etc. 

139.  Kicholscmy  Kathleen.    The  Michigan  schools.    Educational  review,  44: 55-61, 

June  1912. 

Shows  the  effect  of  the  educational  forward  movement  in  the  schools  of  Michigan.  Describes 
methods  of  instruction  in  vogue. 

140.  PeUegTino,  Carmine.    La  scuola  negli  Stati  Uniti;  note  .  .  .    Torino-Roma- 

Milano  [etc.]  G.  B.  Paravia  &  c.  [1912]    199,  [1]  p.    illus.    12°. 

141.  Biordan,  Raymond.    How  a  neighborhood  built  its  own  public  school.    Crafts- 

man, 23:  61^74,  October  1912. 

142.  ILooorbachy  Slodse.    Practical  school  system   of   Los  Angeles.    Craftsman, 

22:  e4(M9,  September  1912. 

143.  Schmeckebier,  Laurenee  F.    The  national  parks  from  the  scientific  and 

educational  side.    [New  York,  1912]    530-47  p.    illus.    8''. 
BtpriDted  i^m  thB  Popular  sciance  monthly,  June  1912. 

144.  Strayer,  Qeor^  Drayton.    The  Baltimore  school  situation.    Educational 

review,  42:  325-45,  November  1911. 

145.  TlkUXBtoci,  Henzy  F.    New  methods  being  tried  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  many  watch- 

ing the  results.    Cook  County  school  news,  8: 1-4,  February  1912. 

146.  Uncommon  people  and  the  common  schools.    Outlook,  100:  856-58,  April  20, 

1912. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  annual  Conference  for  education  in  the  South. 

147.  United  States.    Bureau  of  eduoation.    Current  educational  topics,  No.  I-III. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.    3  v.    8**.    (Ita  Bulletin,  1912, 
nos.  11, 15,  24.) 

OONTENTS.—!.  1.  nuteracy  in  the  United  States  and  In  Europe.  2.  Industrial  supervisors  hi 
Qeorgla.  3.  New  phases  of  education  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4.  Juvenile  lab<x-  bureaus  and  vocational 
fnMaiWi  hi  Great  Britatn.  5.  The  Bducational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.— n.  Ab- 
stracts of  p^>ers  presented  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  2^29, 1912,  before  the  National  council  of 
education  of  the  National  education  association,  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National 
education  association,  the  Department  of  normal  schools  of  the  National  education  association,  the 
National  Society  for  the  study  of  education,  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  the  National 
committee  on  agricultural  education.— IIL  1.  The  duty  of  the  state  in  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools;  resuUa  whidi  the  public  may  rightfully  expect,  by  F.  B.  Dresslar.  2.  Health  problems 
in  edoMtioa,  by  T.  D.  Wood.    3.  Sanitation  in  rural  communities,  by  C.  £.  North. 

148.  Weeks,  Stephen  Beauregard.    History  of  public  school  education  in  Ar- 

kansas.   Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.    131  p.    8*.    (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  27.) 
Bibliography:  p.  127-128. 

149.  WnkexBon,  James  W.    Cost  of  education  in  North  Dakota.    Quarterly  journal 

of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  2:  361-77,  July  1912. 
160.  Wilson,  B.  H.    Progress  of  education  in  Oklahoma  since  1889.    Oklahoma 

school  herald.  20: 11-13,  19-21,  May,  June  1912. 
151.  Winship,  A.  E.    Schools  in  I^rovidence.    Journal  of  education,  75:  488-90, 

Kay  2, 1912. 

Tells  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  school  system  and  with  outside  agencies, 
and  daios  that  the  effiolenoy  of  the  Providenoe  schools  is  due  to  the  devotion  and  ideals  of  the 
taochew  and  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  principals,  superintendent,  and  school  committtee. 
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152.  Brutee,  Robert  Walter.    Dilemma  of  the  public  school.    Haiper's  monthly 

magazine,  125:  21^-19,  July  1912. 

153.  Dexmy,  George  H.    Some  criticLsms  of  popular  education.    Educational  ex- 

change, 27:  9-12,  November  1912. 

"Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  town  and  city  saperlntandents,  Birminf^ham, 
Ala.,Octoberll,  1912." 

A  cursory  review  of  some  of  the  focts  connected  with  the  criticisms  of  our  public  sdiools  that  are 
most  sencrally  current. 

154.  Denying  the  failure  of  the  pubUc  schools.  Literary  digest,  45:  lOlS-14,  November 

30,  1912. 

155.  Doemer,  Celia.    **l8  the  public  school  a  failure?''    Journal  of  education,  76: 

343-44,  October  3,  1912. 

Demonstrates  that  Miss  Lynch  in  her  article  in  the  Ladies'  home  Journal  for  August  1912,  entitled 
"  Is  the  public  school  a  fallureT"  is  utterly  at  fault  in  her  attempt  to  draw  certain  oandusions  from 
the  statistical  reports  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  her  arraignment. 

156.  Hall,  Edith  Bockwell.    Should  we  have  pay  public  schools  in  America?   Jour- 

nal of  education,  76:  313-14,  September  26,  1912. 
A  discussion  of  O.  H.  F.  Schrader's  plea  for  "  Pay  public  schools  in  America". 

157.  Hartwell,  E.  C.    Muckraking  the  public  school.    American  school  board  jour- 

nal, 45:  9-10,  52-53,  December  1912. 

Discusses  Miss  Lynches  article  in  Ladies'  home  Joumal. 

158.  Is  the  public  school  a  failure?    It  is;  the  most  momentous  &ilure  in  our  American 

life  today.  A  series  of  articles  in  the  Ladies'  home  joumal.  By  Ella  Frances 
Lynch,  29: 4-5,  August  1912.  By  Frederic  Burk  and  William  McAndrew,  on 
high  school  education,  29:5-7,  66,  September  1912.  By  William  Hawley 
Smith  and  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  on  examinations  and  marking,  29:  7-d,  October 
1912.  Final  article,  containing  terse  judgments  of  a  number  of  educators, 
29:  9,  November  1912. 

159.  Bidis,  Boris.    Philistine  and  genius.    New  York,  Mofiatt,  Yard  and  co.,  1911. 

105  p.    12<*. 

"A,  destructive  rather  than  a  oonstracthre  study  of  our  public  school  system.'*— N.Y.  Times, 
10: 408,  June  25, 1911. 

''Interesting  because  of  the  author's  own  experiments  but  valueless  to  parents  and  teachers 
because  of  its  failure  to  outline  any  definite  scheme  of  reform."— A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  8: 29,  September 
1911. 

160.  Teacher's  sweeping  arraignment  of  our  public  schools.    Current  literature, 

53: 313-14,  September  1912. 
Reviews  the  first  article  in  series  mentioned  in  item  158  above. 

161.  Winship,  Albert  Edward.    "Is  the  public  school  a  &ilure?''    Joumal  of 

education,  76:  341-43,  October  3, 1912. 

Discusses  the  article  in  the  Ladies'  home  Journal  for  August  1913,  entitled  "Is  our  public 
school  system  proving  an  utter  failure?  It  is;  the  most  momentous  failure  in  our  American  life 
to-day." 

Deals  "  with  a  few  of  the  more  momentous  misstatements." 

162.  Womack,  J.  P.    Is  the  public  school  a  failure?    A  review.    Joumal  of  educa- 

tion, 76:  426-28,  October  24,  1912. 
Review  of  the  article  by  Ella  Frances  Lynch  in  the  Ladies'  home  Joonial  for  August  1912. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

163.  Alton,  George  Briggs.    Small  high  school  of  the  Middle  West:  a  Minnesota 

type.    School  review,  20:  90-97,  February  1912. 

164.  Bailey,  Henry  Turner.    A  notable  high  school.    School  arts  book,  11:  810-16, 

April  1912. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  high  school  building  and  equipment  in  Richmond,  IndJana. 
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165.  Ingiis,  Alexander  James.    The  rise  of  the  high  school  in  Massachusetts. 

New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911.    166  p.    8°. 

(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  45) 

BIbUography,  p.  161-^. 

*' A  consideration  of  the  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  CiTil  war,  based 
upon  data  given  in  reports  and  r^ulations  of  the  school  committees  of  various  towns  of  the  common- 
wealth." 

166.  Mowry,  William  Augustus.    Old  New  England  academies.    Education,  32: 

105-10,  October  1911. 

167.  Stoddard,  Francis  Hovey.    College  preparatory  school:  which  shall  the  boy 

choose?    Literary  digest,  45: 155,  July  27,  1912. 

168.  Sachs,  Julius.    The  American  secondary  school  and  some  of  its  problems. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    xviii,  295  p.    12*'.    (Teachers' 
professional  library,  ed.  by  N.  M.  Butler) 

mOHER  OR  mnVBRSITY  EDUCATION 

[Tor  indMdnal  Instltatlons  see  Universities  and  ooUeges.] 

169.  American  universitieB  seen  by  a  British  don.    Literary  digest,  44: 1344-46, 

June  29,  1912. 

Observations  of  Prof.  OUbert  Murray  in  the  London  Morning  post. 

170.  Babcock,  Kendric  C.    Classification  of  colleges.    Reprinted  from  Proceedings 

of  Southern  association  of  college  women,  April  1912.    14  p.    8^. 

171.  Carpenter,  WiUiam  H.    The  Association  of  American  universities.    Columbia 

university  quarterly,  14: 168-75,  March  1912. 

172.  Draper,  Andrew  S.    Weaknesses  of  universities.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W. 

Bardeen,  1912.    55  p.    12"*. 

An  address  delivered  December  28, 1911,  before  the  Associated  academlo  principals  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  printed  from  proof-sheets  revi^d  by  the  author. 

Also  in  Educational  review,  43: 217-35,  March  1912. 

Declares  that  "if  these  structural  weaknesses  in  American  universities  are  cured,  it  will  be  upon 
the  initiative  and  under  the  leadership  of  their  presidents." 

173.  Hays,  Willet  Maxtia.    National  university.    Science,  n.  s.,  36:  723-29,  Novem- 

ber 29,  1912. 

174.  Income  of  American  colleges  of  university  rank.    Nature,  90:  61-62,  September 

12,  1912. 

175.  James,  Edmund  Janes.    Establishment  of  a  national  university.    Science, 

n.  s.,  36:  202-10,  August  16,  1912. 

176. A    national   university.    American    educational    review,    33: 651-53, 

September  1912. 
"An  address  before  the  National  education  association  in  Chicago." 

177.  Norris,  Edwin  M.    Alunmi  publications  of  the  American  universities.    Book- 

man, 35:  280-91,  May  1912. 

Presents  all  phases  of  Alumni  publications,  such  as  organization,  history,  sphere  of  influence, 
etc.    Fully  Illustrated. 

178.  Number  of  students  to  a  teacher  in  state  colleges  and  universities.    Science,  n.  s. , 

34:  801-3,  December  8,  1911. 

179.  Overequipped  universities.    Craftsman,  21:  694-96,  March  1912. 

180.  Peterson,  Joseph.    Number  of  students  per  teacher.    Science,  n.  s.,  35: 452, 

March  22, 1912. 

181.  Fritchett,  Henry  S.    Education  and  the  nation.    Atlantic  monthly,  109: 

543-53,  April  1912. 

Reviews  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States,  with  special  amphariB  on  the  oniverslties. 
Harvard's  new  plan  of  entrance  examinations  disocused. 
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182.  Bom,  Edward  Alsworth.    The  Middle  West,  being  studies  of  its  pec^le  in 

coxnparifion  with  those  of  the  East.  Third  paper:  State  univenities  and  their 
influence.    Century  magasine,  83:874-80,  April  1912. 

Reprinted  as  chapter  10  of  the  author's  Changing  America;  itadiia  In  eoateoqiQrwy  aocJety. 
New  York,  The  Century  oo.,  1912L 

DiaoussM  the  rise  of  the  onlrvsttitt  of  the  Middle  Wait.  Wmtrtwt  fn  \m  tfrinlar  ftm  atafaw  of  tho 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

183.  TombOy  Rudolf,  jr.    Geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  a  num- 

ber of  universities  and  colleges,  1910-1911.  Science,  n.  s.,  36: 543-60,  October 
25,  1912. 

184.  University  registration  statistics.    Science,  n.  s.,  35:  21-22,  January  6, 

1912. 

Registration  returns  for  November  1,  1911,  of  tweaty^sren  of  the  leading  nnivasltiBB  of  the 
United  States. 

186.  University  registration.    Science,  n.  s.,  35:  496-97,  March  29,  1912. 

186.  Van  HiBe,  Charlea  B.    A  national  university,  a  national  asset;  an  instrumen- 

tality for  advanced  research.    Science,  n.  s.,  86: 193-201,  August  16, 1912. 

Advocates  a  nationai  university  as  supplementary  to  existing  institatioDs,  not  a  rival  to  them. 
The  same  Joomal  contains  an  article  on  the  National  oniventty,  by  E.  J.  lames,  p.  909-W. 

187.  Virg^a  education  commiuion.    Report  to  the  General  assembly  of  the 

commonwealth  of  Viiginia,  1912.  Richmond,  Davis  Bottom,  superintendent 
of  public  printing,  1912.    102  p.    8**. 

Contains  the  recammendatSons  of  the  Commteian,  which  itlw  eqMcirily  te  llie  higbsr  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  state. 

188 .  Wood,  Arthur  J.    Trend  in  college  and  univemity  method  and  thought.  Chau- 

tauquan,  67:  235-40,  August  1912. 

Present  day  movements  in  American  colleges  and  univeiBities  discussed.  Recovery  of  the  ideal 
in  cultural  education;  cooperative  plan  of  work  between  colleges  and  industrial  plants;  extension 
yrork;  indlvidualiied  method  of  Instraction,  etc. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATTON 

189.  Greenwood,  Jamea  M.    The  monuments  and  the  achievements  of  fifty  years. 

American  education,  16: 12-16,  September  1912. 
Historical  survey  of  the  National  education  association. 

190.  Judd,  Chariea  Hubbard.    Control  of  the  National  education  asnciatioii.    Ele- 

mentary school  teacher,  12:  494-96,  June  1912. 

191.  XiA,  John  K.    National  education  asKiciation  at  Chicago.    Educational  re- 

view, 44:  310-14,  October  1912. 

192.  Old  order  changeih.    Educational  review,  44:  320-23,  October  1912. 

A  sketch  of  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

CANADA 

193.  Craick,  W.  Amot.    The  maritime  group  of  universitiee.    Canadian  magazine, 

39:  821-30,  August  1912. 
Sketch  of  colleges  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Canada. 

194.  Ontario.    Edaeation  department.    Historical  and  other  papers  and  docu- 

ments illustrative  of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario,  1792-1853,  forming 
an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  education.  Torcmto,  L.  E. 
Cameron,  1911.    2  v.    illus.,  ports.    8°. 

195.  Bedon,  M.  E.    The  life  of  a  little  college.    University  magaaine  (Montreal, 

Canada)  11:  377-98,  October  1912. 

196.  Sutherland,   J.    C.    Protestant  education   in   Quebec.    Queen's   quarterly 

(Kingston,  Canada)  19:340-47,  ApriWune  1912. 
Discusses  the  trend  of  education  in  Protestant  schools  of  the  ittovlnce  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
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SOUTH  AMSRICA.    WEST  INBIBS 

107.  Bloomfield,  Meyer.  A  study  of  certain  social,  educatioaal,  and  industrial 
problems  in  Porto  Rico.  Prepared  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
secretary  of  war,  and  Hon.  George  R.  Colton,  governor  of  Porto  Rico.  Willi  an- 
introduction  by  8.  M.  Lindsay.    1912.    29  p.    8®. 

198.  Brandon,  Edgar  Ewing.  Ai^gentine  universities.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  union,  34:  223-30,  February  1912. 

190. Education  in  Costa  Rica.     Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  35: 

45-d4,  July  1912. 

200. Education  in  Guatemala.    BuUetin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  35: 

53IM1,  September  1912. 

201. Education  in  Venezuela.    Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  34: 

75»-«6,  June  1912. 

202. Higher  education  in  Bolivia.    Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  33: 

1124-28,  December  1911. 

203. Higher  education  in  Salvador.    Bulletlnof  the  Pan  American  union,  35: 

300-15,  August  1912. 

204.  Cannon,  Addle.    On  Mexican  schools.    Utah  educational  review,  5:  12-14, 

September  1911. 

205.  Currier,  Charles  Warren.    Higher  education  in  South  America.    Catholic 

educationia  review.  3:  193-205«  Match  1912. 

206.  Empire  without  a  university:  Brazil.    American  review  of  reviews,  46:  100-1, 

July  1012. 

207.  Hi^er  education  in  Brazil.    Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  34:  636-45, 

May  1912. 

208.  Idndflay,  Forbes.    What  have  we  done  in  Porto  Rico?    American  review  of 

reviews,  45:  571-76,  May  1912. 

Brief  but  good  desorlptlaii  of  the  pubUo-school  systam  of  the  island,  also  University  of  Porto 
Bioo,  p.  67&-76. 

GREAT  BRTTAm 

201.  Tlie education  of  the  prince:  theexpreesionofatheoryaiidapiouflhope.  World's 
work  (London)  20: 860-69,  September  1912. 
An  ninstreted  article  describing  the  education  of  the  yoang  Prince  of  Walss. 

21^,  OUDbson,  WilUam  John.  Education  in  Scotland;  a  sketch  of  the  part  and  the 
present.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1912.  xi,  151  p. 
12*^. 

^Anthorities":  p.  ISKHA. 

211.  KnoZyEva.    The  circulating  achools  in  Wales  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Jour* 

nal  ol  education  (London)  44:  780-82,  November  1912. 

212.  Iieachy  Arthur  F.    Educational  charters  and  documents,  598  to  1900.    Cam- 

bridge, Univeraity  press,  19U.    Ui,  582p.    12^ 

«  This  book  aims  at  doing,  so  far  as  the  scantier  space  allows,  for  the  educational  history  of  Eng- 
land what  Bishop  Stubbs'  Select  charters  did  ior  its  constitutional  history.  It  sets  out  the  text  of 
the  salivt  doctnaaate  raiating  to  the  origin  and  developnunt  of  educational  institntiens.''— Introd. 

213.  Lindsay,  James  Alexander.    The  hygiene  of  school  life  in  Ireland.    Child, 

2: 93-98,  November  1911. 

214.  McMillan,  Margaret.    The  child  and  the  state.    Manchester,  National  labour 

piesB,1911.    204  p.    12^    (The  Socialist  library,  IX) 

This-book  ooncems  itself  first  with  childhood,  secondly  with  youth  and  adalt  Ufa.  The  writer 
alms  sspeefaDy  to  state  the  case  for  hi^ier  education  of  the  maaass. 
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215.  Xenmuir,  Charles.    Scotland  and  her  educational  institutions.    Westminster 

review,  178:  675-82,  November  1912. 

216.  Moore,  C*  H.    Education  in  England  and  America.    Education,  32:88-92, 

October  1911. 

217.  Randolph,  Corlias  Fiti.    A  visit  to  some  European  schoob.    Educational 

foundations,  23:  513-38,  606-25,  May,  June  1912. 
Describes  some  schools  visited  In  Great  Britain,  IloUand,  and  Germany. 

218.  Schultze,  Bmst.    1.  Die  geistige  hebung  der  volksmassen  in  England.    2. 

Volksbildung  und  volkswohlfahrt  in  England.  Mflnchen  und  Berlin,  R. 
Oldenbourg,  1912.  2  v.  [177,  205  p.]  8"".  (Die  kultur  des  modemen  Eng- 
land in  einzeldarstellungen,  hr^.  von  E.  Sieper,  Band  1-2) 

219.  VorzQge  und  mangel  des  englischen  volksbildungswesens.    Deutsche 

schule,  16:  465-74,  August  1912. 

Critical  but  sympathetic.   8ees  awakened  public  enthusiasm  In  England,  but  claims  a  ladk  of 
Inspiring  trained  leadership. 

220.  Sheffield,   Lord.    English   popular  education.    English  review,   12: 11&-32, 

August  1912. 
Discusses  the  needs  and  poUtioal  treatment  of  English  popular  education. 

221.  Smith,  Fredezlok  Edwin.    Recent  developments  of  education  policy.    Fort- 

nightly review,  97: 400-13,  March  1912. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

222.  Benson,  A.  O.  Our  gentlemen's  schools  again.    English  review,  12:  457-69, 

October  1912. 

Continues  the  discussion  of  the  public  schoob  begun  by  "Custos"  In  same  periodical  for 
September  1912,  p.  300-17. 

223.  Burtsall,  Sara  A.    The  story  of  the  Manchester  high  school  for  girls,  1871-1911. 

Manchester,  University  press,  1911.  214  p.  illus.  8**.  (University  of  Man- 
chester publications,  no.  63.    Educational  series,  no.  6) 

224.  La^en,  Sir  Godfrey.    Our  public  schools  and  their  influence.    Nineteenth 

century,  71:  568-81,  March  1912. 

Discusses  the  Influence  of  the  great  seoondary  schools  of  England,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow, 
llughy,  etc. 

225.  Lyte,  Sir  Henry  Churchill  Kazwell.    A  history  of  Eton  college  (144(V-1910). 

4th  ed.,  rev.  throughout  and  greatly  enl.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited, 
1911.    xxiv,  627  p.    illus.    8*». 

226.  Owen,  E.  C.  Everard.    Literary  element  in  modem-side  education  in  English 

public  schools.    Contemporary  review,  102:  660-66,  October  1912. 

HIGHER  OR  UlflYBRSlTY  EDUCATIOll 

227.  British  university  problems.    Nation,  95: 119-20,  August  8,  1912. 

228.  Congress  of  the  universities  of  the  empire.    Nature,  89:  385-86,  477-79,  June  13, 

July  11,  1912. 

229.  Treasury  grants  to  universities  and  university  colleges.    Nature,  89: 178-79, 

April  18,  1912. 

230.  University  students  in  state-aided  institutions  of  England  and  Wales.    Nature, 

90:  347,  November  21,  1912. 

AUSTRU 

231.  Levetus,  A.  S.    Schools  for  weaving  in  Austria.    International  studio,  45: 130- 

39,  December  1911. 
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FRANCE 

232.  AxnieiiZy  A.    L'enseignement  des  lemons  de  choses  dans  lee  classes  primalres 

des  lyc6es  de  lilies  et  dans  les  ^oles  prunaires  de  filles.  Paris,  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  1911.    71  p.    8**. 

233.  Ball,  Allan.    Democracy  and  the  rescue  of  French  culture.    North  American 

review,  196: 231-44,  August  1912. 

234.  Botsfordy   Bosaznund.    Two    years  in  a  French   lyc^e.    Harper's    bazar, 

46:  232,  May  1912. 

235.  Buiflson,  Ferdinand.    La  foi  laique.    Extraits  de  discours  et  d'^rits  (1878- 

1911).    Paris,  Hachette  et  cie.,  1912.    xiv,  336  p.    12°.  ' 

Forms  a  record  of  the  secular  school  in  FraQce  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  reorganization 
of  elementary  education  under  the  Third  Republic. 

236.  Great  Britain.    Board  of  education.    Secondary  and  university  education 

in  France.  London,  His  Majesty's  stationery  office,  1911.  xi,  554  p.  8°. 
(Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  vol.  24) 

237.  Marty,  Henri.    L'^cole  des  Roches.    School  review,  20:  27-33,  January  1912. 

A  description  of  the  school  founded  by  M.  DemoUns,  after  the  model  of  the  English  schools, 
Bedales  and  Abbotsholme.  The  boys  in  this  institution'  spend  certain  time  in  English  and  Ger- 
man schools,  and  "so  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  when  they  are  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age." 

238.  Fdcoul,  Georges.    La  R.  P.  scolaire.    Paris,  P.  Lethielleux   [1911]    26  p. 

12*». 

239.  Peter,  Joseph.    L'enseignement  secondaire  dans  le  department  du  Nord 

pendant  la  revolution  178^1802.    Lille,  Giard,  1912.    192  p.    8^. 

240.  Smith,  Anna  Tohnan.    State  universities  of  France.    Nature,  89: 571-72, 

August  1,  1912. 

241.  Vaujany,  Joseph.    L'^cole  primaire  en  France  sous  la  troisi^e  r^publique. 

Les  loia  f ondamentales — ^1  '^cole  nouvelle — ^1  '6volution  de  1  '^cole .  Paris,  Perrin 
et  cie.,  1912.    335  p.    12**. 

242.  What  scientific  education  has  done  for  France.    Literary  digest,  45 :  156,  July  27, 

1912. 

GERMANY 

243.  Bae^,  F.  P.    Zwei  auslandische  beeinfltksser  der  deutschen  schulreform. 

Neue  bahnen,  23:  548-^,  September  1912. 

A  sympathetic  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Tolstoi  and  John  Dewey  in  Oerman  educational 
zefonn. 

244.  Brandiy   Hermann.    Unterrichtsverwaltung   und   schulwesen   in    Preussen. 

Preussische  jahrbtlcher,  150: 14-51,  October  1912. 

Necessarily  a  rather  general  article,  but  useful  for  putting  the  reader  en  mpportwlth  the  current 
trend  in  Prussian  education.  Author  discusses  in  an  interesting,  non-technical  way  practically 
everything  in  modem  Oerman  education. 

245.  BUttner,  Hermaon.    Zur  grundlegung  des  erziehungs-  und  unterrichtsbetriebs 

an  unseren  h6heren  schulen;  mit  besonderen  ausftihrungen  tiber  die  haus- 
arbeiten,  die  schriftlichen  klassenarbelten  und  den  deutschen  aufsatz.  Mar- 
burg in  Hessen,  N.  G.  Elwert,  1911.    113  p.    8<». 

246.  Evans,  Hubert.    Why  the  Germans  lead.    Harper's  weekly,  56: 13-14,  Sep- 

tember 21, 1912. 
Deals  with  practical  education  in  Germany,  especially  that  by  continuation  schools. 

247.  Oradenwitz,  Alfred.    A  school  for  colonial  science.    Scientific  American  sup- 

plement, 73:  232-33,  April  13, 1912. 

Describes  the  newest  departure  in  Oerman  educational  work.  The  Coianial  academy  at  Witsen- 
hausen-on-Werra  is  organized  to  train  pupils  for  the  various  econamical  pursuits  open  to  the  indi- 
vidual colonist. 
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248.  Horn,  Bwald.    FOhrer  durch  dM  hXSbem  unterrichtaweflen  in  Deutachland,  mit 

besonderer  berflcksichtiguQg  der  alunmate.  Berlin  und  Mflncheni  R.  Olden- 
bouig,  1911.    ix,  186  p.    8**. 

249.  Kencheiuit«iner,  Georg.    Begriff  der  arbeitaBchule.    Laip«v  und  Berlin, 

B.  G.  Teubner,  1912.    vu,  95  p.    12**. 

250.  Der  begri£f  der  staatsbtirgerlichen  erziehung.    2.  aufl.    Leipasig  und 

BerUn,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1912.    vii,  62p.    12^. 

251.  Blatt,  Willibald.    Changes  and  innovationB  in  the  German  school  syfltem  in 

the  last  decade.    School  review,  19:  523-33,  October  1911. 

252.  Klesun,  Louis  Bichard.    Public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 

States.    Boaton,  Richard  G.  Badger,  1911.    350  p.    illus.    12''. 

Some  forty  papers  which  embody  Uie  aathor's  twenty  years  of  faivesttiatiaa  Into  Oenaan  meth- 
ods of  education  in  oompwison  with  our  own. 

253.  Lixidty  Richard.    Miapst&nde  im  unterricht  und  im  prOfungswesen  der  hoch- 

schulen  und  ihre  beseitigung*  Charlottenburg,  G.  Heydenreich,  1911. 
31  p.    8^ 

254.  Ktthlhoffy  Xatbe.    The  tchulUhrmn   in   Fruasia.    Educational   review,  44: 

234-39,  October  1912. 

255.  Miinaterberg,  Hugo.    The  Germans  at  school.    Popular  science  monthly, 

79:  602-14,  December  1911. 

A  review  of  educational  conditions  in  Germany. 

256.  Oemer,  Eizkat.    Rousseau  und  der  arbeitsschulgedanke.    Allgemeine  dentsche 

lehrerzeitung,  64:  30&-O8,  June  28,  1912. 

Cites  passages  in  Emife  and  Sciences  and  arts  to  prove  Rousseau  had  the  modem  vocational 
schod  idea.  One  of  nmaarous  useful  artidasin  foreign  periMlieabfn<<elebratllan  of  lli»IlMs8Bai» 
bi-oentennial. 

257.  ParkeTi  S.  Cheater.    Experimental  schools  in  Germany  in  th^  eighteentli 

centur>'.    Elementary  school  teadier,  12:  215-24,  January  1912. 

This  paper  is  the  el^th  in  a  series  published  in  the  Elementary  school  teaefaer  illustrating  "a 
method  of  teaching  the  history  of  education  by  emphasising  school  practice  in  its  relation  to  social 
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WiUiama  and  Noigate;  New  York,  H.  Holt  and  company  [1912].    256  p.    12^. 

(Home  university  library  of  modem  knowledge) 

CoMTKHTB.— 1.  Origins.  2.  The  young  of  man.  8.  The  rise  of  educational  institutions.  4.  The 
ftmetion  of  the  school.  8.  Stages  of  growth  (or  development).  6.  .l%e  organization  of  edncation. 
7.  Types  of  school,  with  some  reference  to  universities.  8.  The  teacher.  9.  The  pursuits  of  school. 
laiTheoocporatelifBofsohooL   11.  BibUogiaiihy. 

332.  Gregory,  Benjamin  C.    Better  achools,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Hughea.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1912.    283  p.    12°. 

A  series  of  edncatlanal  artftcles  origlnaUy  published  in  a  local  paper  in  Clielsea,  ICass.^  and  in  edo- 
cattanalniagMlneB.   AnattroduotavyletlierbyP.  P.GlaxtoBispreflzedtothevolama. 

333.  Hart,  Joseph  K.    The  failure  of  the  coxmtry  achool  in  the  modem  city.    Ameri- 

can joomal  of  aociology,  18:  92-114,  July  1912. 

*<Th6  ftUlure  of  the  schools  oomes  from  their  holding  to  this  oldv  inteUectaaUstie  eonoeption  of 
fldnoatlBn,  add  their  refusal  to  Udoe  up  the  work  of  ofleriiig  a  completer  world  to  the  growing 


ft 


334.  Herriek,  Gheeamaa  A.    Reclaiming  a  commonwealdi,  and  other  easayB.  Phila- 
delphia, J.  J.  McVey  [1911]    vii,201p.    12^ 

OoMTSms.— Redalming  a  oommQnwea]1h.~£dacation  the  kejrstone  of  power.— Old  snd  new 
education.— flamnel  lCi]kr^retro8pect.~UnooDscknis  education.— The  Nestor  of  American  school- 
masten.— Professional  ethics.— A  new  commercialism.— Supervision  of  high  schools.— Old  age  pen- 
sions.—Retirement  funds  for  teachers. 
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335.  Bibben,  John  Orier.    The  philoaophy  of  education.    North  American  review, 

195:  847-57,  June  1912. 
Inaugural  address  delivered  at  Princeton  nniyenity,  ICay  U»  1012. 

336.  JeainghauB,  Carl.    Wilhehn  Wundts  p&dagogiache  und  schulpoUtiache  an- 

Bchauungen.    Zeitschrift  fllr  p&dagogische  peychologie,  13: 449-56,  September 

1912. 

Interesting  for  Its  attitude  towaM  higher  edncattoi.  DtaooBBes:  The  ultimate  aim  of  education- 
human  and  national  culture;  natural  sclnce,  civics  and  history,  the  three  pillars  of  natkmal  edu- 
cation; unity  of  the  school,  involving  higher  institutions  built  upon  public  schools. 

337.  Kendall,  Calvin  K.    Efficiency  in  schoob.    Joumal  of  education,  76: 229-32, 

243,  September  5,  1912. 
"Address  before  the  American  Instttute  of  Instructioii,  North  Cqniray." 
Discussed  from  two  points  of  view,  i.  e. "  First— In  what  way  or  ways  Immediately  availableand 

poesibleand  practicable  may  increased  efficiency  be  had,  and  wlthoutoost?   Second— In  whatway 

or  ways  may  It  be  secured  by  means  possible  everywhere,  and  already  realised  in  many  places, 

but  at  some  Increased  oostT" 

338.  Kerschensteiner,  Qeorg.    The  school  of  the  future  a  school  of  manual  work. 

Tr.  by  T.  F.  Horsfall.    School  and  home  education,  31:  278-86,  March  1912. 

"Address  given  to  Swiss  teachers  at  Zurich  .  .  .  Dr.  Kenohenstelner  believes  that  character 
can  not  be  developed  by  teaching  In  words  alone,  but  that  training  In  the  actual  doing  of  things 
must  accompany  knovrledge  getting." 

339.  Krus,  Franz.    Padagogische  grundlragen.    Innsbruck,  F.  Ranch  (L.  Pustet) 

1911.    450  p.    8^ 

340.  Lehmann,  Rudolf.    Erziehung  und  untenicht;  gnmdzQge  einer  praktischen 

p&dflgogik.    2.  neu  bearb.  und  erweiterte aufl.  von  ''Erziehung  und  erzieher. " 
Berlin,  Weidmann,  1912.    454  p.    8**. 

341.  Leland,  Abby  Porter.    The  educational  theory  and  practice  of  T.  H.  Green 

New  York  city.  Teachers  coUege,  Columbia  university,  1911.  62  p.    8''.  (Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  46) 

342.  McVannel,  John  Angus.    Outline  of  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  educa- 

tion .  .  .    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    207  p.    12**. 

The  revision  and  extension  of  a  syllabus  for  some  time  In  use  In  a  dassin  Teachers  college,  Colum- 
bia university.  It  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the  important  lines  along  which  educational 
reconstruction  of  the  present  time  seems  to  beoonveiglng,  and  to  suggest  a  method  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  educational  Ideas. 

343.  HiUb,   John.    Old   lamps  for  new.    Popular  science   monthly,   81:238-45, 

September  1912. 

The  writer  says:  ''In  the  main  the  solution  of  the  present  educational  problem  may  be  said 
to  demand  more  liberal  arts  in  technical  schools,  and  equally,  more  practical  science  In  oollegea." 

344.  Moore,  Charles  L.    Do  we  know  what  we  want  in  education?    Dial,  52: 34^ 

44,  May  1912. 

Deplores  the  lack  of  Idealism  In  education.  *'We  are,''  says  the  writer,  "trying  to  place  flnan- 
cleis,  business  men,  and  scientists  on  the  thrones  of  the  world." 

345.  Moore,  Thomas  V.    The  empirical  movement  in  education.    Catholic  educa- 

tional review,  3:  223-35,  March  1912. 

A  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Indicating  Its  i>rinoipal  features,  and  showing  the 
tendencies  in  America,  France,  and  Germany. 

346.  Munroe,  James  Phinney.    New  demands  in  education.    GraidenCity,N.  Y., 

Doubleday,  Page  &  company,  1912.    312  p.    12**. 

The  author  bases  his  arguments  upon  the  foUowlog  new  demands  in  education:  1.  Small  classes. 
2.  Care  of  children's  health.  3.  Interesting  and  stimulating  work  for  pupils.  4.  Harmonious 
training  of  mind,  eye,  ear,  and  hand.  5.  Character-formation.  0.  Training  for  community  life. 
7.  Vocational  guidance.    8.  Vocational  opportunity. 

347.  Neaxing,  Scott.    Uniformity  in  public  education.    In  his  Social  adjustment. 

New  York,  The  Macmillaii  company,  1911.    p.  48-69. 
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348.  Paxiaot,  BdznondoniflCaztin,  B.    Les  postulate  de  la  p^dag^^e  .  .  .  Preface 

de  M.  G.  Oompayr^.    Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1911.    188  p.    12*'. 

If  ore  theoretical  than  practical;  a  summarisation  of  the  opinions  of  others  iBther  than  a  formula- 
tion of  original  views. 

349.  Partridge,  O.  B.    Genetic  phDoeophy  of  education.    An  epitome  of  the 

published  educational  writings  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  univer- 
sity.   With  an  introductory  note  by  President  HaU.    New  York,  Stuigis  & 
Walton  company,  1912.    xv,  401  p.    12^. 
Blbllogr^hy  of  President  Hall's  writings:  p.  383-401. 

350.  Paulsen,   FriedxiolL.    Gesammelte  padagogische  abhandlungen,   hiag.   und 

eingeleitet  von  £.  Spranger.  Stuttgart  und  Berlin,  J.  G.  Cotta'sche  buch- 
handlung  nachfolger,  1912.    xxv,  711  p.    8°. 

351.  Padagogik.    Stuttgart   und    Berlin,  J.  G.  Cotta'sche  buchhandlun^ 

nachfolger,  1911.    viii,430p.    8^ 

"The  diaccDBlon  is  divided  into  two  parts,  vis.,  'Die  bildung  des  wlUens'  and  'Die  unterrichts- 
lehre.'  It  is  preeminently  a  work  for  earnest  students.''— Nation,  August  24,  p.  171. 

352.  Pilkboxyy  W.  B.    Rousseau's  contribution  to  jMychology,  philosophy,  and 

education.    Popular  science  monthly,  81:331-35,  October  1912. 
The  author  says  It  is  to  Rousseau  that  we  owe  our  vocational  units,  the  doctrine  of  interest,  etc. 

353.  Pozzlo,  Giuseppe.    Temi  di  pedagogia.    Napoli,  A.  Chiurazzi,  1911.    230  p. 

12^. 

354.  Babenorty  William  Louis.    Spinoza  as  educator.    New  York  city,  Teachers 

college,  Columbia  university,  1911.  vi,  [2],  87  p.  8**.  (Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  38) 

Bibliography,  p.  8&-S7. 

**  An  essay,  primarily  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  education,  that  discusses  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  Spinoza's  philosophy."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  p.  388. 

355.  Bobbins,  Jane  E.    New  school-boy.    Outlook,  101:  880-83,  August  17,  1912. 

356.  Bodxls^uez  Qaxcfa^  Oerardo.    Compendio  elemental  de  pedagogfa.    Madrid, 

F.  F6, 1911.    viii,  368p.    12*». 

357.  Boosevelt,  Theodore.    Productive   scholarship.    Outlook,  100:  71-74,  Jan- 

uary 13, 1912. 

A  review  of  two  recently  published  books,  The  mediaeval  mind,  by  H.  O.  Taylor;  and  The  life 
and  times  of  Oavour,  by  W.  R.  Thayer.  Kr.  Roosevelt's  theme  is  that  "scholarship  that  consbts 
of  mere  learning,  but  finds  no  expression  in  production,"  possesses  but  little  vahie. 

358.  Salvixis,  Jacob.    The  intellectual  death.    University  magazine  (Montreal, 

Canada)  11:  350-76,  October  1912. 

Cramming  pupils  with  promiscuous  masses  of  information  results  in  their  losing  the  sense  of 
what  they  really  like. 

359.  Schinz,  Albert.    Rousseau  devant  Terudition  modeme.    Modem  philology, 

10:  26&-88,  October  1912. 

360.  Seyferty   Bichard.    Gesanunelte  aufs&tze.    Leipzig,   E.   Wunderlich,    1912. 

502  p.    8^ 

361.  Shorey,  PauL    American  scholarship.    Nation,  92: 466-69,  May  11,  1911. 

Abo  in  Educattonal  review,  42: 234-44,  October  1911. 

362.  Smith,  William  Hawley.    All  the  children  of  all  the  people;  a  study  of  the 

attempt  to  educate  everybody.  New- York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912. 
346  p.    12^ 

The  author's  thesis  is  that  "In  ooosidering  the  praotloabillty  of  the  attempt  to  educate  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people,  the  whole  issue  turns  on  the  natures  of  the  children  themselves,  their 
inherent  powers  and  capabilities,  individually  and  de  novo." 

363.  Soldan,  Frank  Louis.    The  century  and  the  school,  and  other  educational 

essays.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    206  p.    12^. 

CoHTBRis.— The  century  and  the  school.  Morality  and  education.  What  is  a  fad?  Teachers' 
duties.  Educational  ideas  in  Dickens'  novels.  A  visit  to  Oerman  schools.  Reading  in  the 
higher  grades.    Folklore  and  foiry  tales. 
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364.  StMZiuh  AUMd  B.    Mond  flteodatdB  In  die  adtook.    fidttMiloa»  aS:  fl88*M, 
May  1912. 


365.  Strongi  Herbert  A.    Quintilian;  a  study  in  ancient  and  modem  methods  of 

education,  ethical  and  intellectual.    Hibbert  journal,  11: 117-86»  October  1912. 

366.  Satton,  W.  S.    On  some  current  educatbnal  ctiticiBm.    Educational  review, 

43:  325-35,  April  1912. 
IntimateB  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  adentifio  man  to  edooattottBl  problems. 

367.  Taylor,  Albert  B.    Among  ourselves;  a  schoolmaster  with  his  friends  at  the 

round  table.    Chicago,  O.  P.  Barnes  [1912]    171  p.    fflus.    12^. 
Short  tslks  on  varfcyas  pedagogleal  topics  by  the  president  of  James  liCflUkin  tmiverslty . 

368.  Thomdike,  Bdward  L.    Education.    A  first  book.    New  York,  The  MacmiUan 

company,  1912.    ix,  292  p.    illus.    12^. 

A  "brief,  simple,  untechnical  aoooont  of  the  alms,  means,  methods  and  iflWite  «f«daeatlon,  of 
the  ooodltioos  set  by  thts  laws  of  htonan  natose,  and  of  the  part  that  adhoai  edmaMon  plays  in 
American  life." 

369.  Toainiy  <luintiUo.    L'educasiooe  dell'  uomo  eeooikdo  la  pskol^gpia  e  lajwclo- 

logia.  Milano-Roma-Napoli,  Societii  editike  Dante  Alighicri  di  Albrig^^ 
Segati  e  c,  1911.  440  p.  12^.  (Biblioteea  pedagpgica  aatica  e  modema 
italiaaa  e  straniem.    Voliime  XIX) 

370.  Van  Omum,  John  Lane.    The  elements  of  effective  education.    American 

educational  review,  33: 131-^,  December  19H. 

Qires  the  principles  by  which  ednoational  methods  may  be  vUalised  and  ednoatfon  may  be 
made  more  effective. 

371.  Van  Wagnen,  OUver.    Pedagogy  of  Jesus.    Educatioo,  32: 169-76,  November 

1911. 

372.  Villey,  Pierre.    L 'influence  de  Montaigne  sur  les  id^  p^agogiquee  deXocke 

et  de  Rousseau.    Paris,  Hachette  et  cie,  1911.    xii,  270  p.    12^. 

373.  Weyer,  Bdward  H.    What  the  schools  do  not  teach.    Forum,  48: 309-20,  Sep- 

tember 1912. 

''The  vast  majority  of  our  people  regard  edneation  as  a  proeess  of  tvoeivln^  Icno^Mi^e;  a  Aaw 
hope  that  some  day  it  may  be  made  a  process  of  acquiring  ability." 

374.  Whittemore,  WUliam  "L.    The  new  method  of  education:  with  illustrative  ex- 

amples, extracts  from  school  documents,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Normal  hig^ 

school.    [Medford,  Mass.]    Tufts  collie  press,  1911.    xxii,  100  p.    8^. 
An  Booonnt  of  Mr.  Whlttemore's  work  as  a  teacher  In  ICflford,  N.  H.,  and  elsewhere. 

376.  Young,  Ella  Flagg.    The  purpose  of  education  not  to  onuunent  but  to  teach 
the  child  how  to  work.    Mother ^s  magazine,  7:  9,  40,  September  1912. 

The  writer  says:  "Ornamental  educatioB  Is  doing  more  harm  to  the  child  of  thiaooontry  Xtuai 
almost  anything  else  that  I  might  mention." 

PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF  TEACHING 

GENERAL 

376.  Alan,  John  8.    Saving  time  in  school.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  61: 557-62, 

November  1912. 

"To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  teachers  may  save  time  if  they  are  prepared,  systematic,  constant 
in  efforts  to  foim  right  habits,  deAnite  in  statements,  do  not  talk  too  much  or  about  inelevant 
things,  teach  slow  pupils  after  school,  emphasise  only  important  subjdots,  and  cultivate  habits  of 
promptness  in  themselves  and  their  pupils." 

377.  Bryan,  Elmer  Burtltt.    Fundamental  facts  for  the  teacher.    Boston,  Kew 

York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  and  company  [1912J    137  p.    8». 
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378.  QbrnKUaMf  WaxMtt  W«    Bletliods  of  teachiog.    Tbdr  bails  And  ttateoMUt  de- 

Toloped  from  a  fimctiooal  standpoint.  Revised  and  enlaiiyed.  GMcago,  Row, 
PMnoD  4^  company  [1912]    444  p.    12^ 

379.  Conatantiiui,  Brother.    The  recitation:  its  nature,  scope,  and  principles.   Catho^ 

Tic  educational  review,  4: 336-^2,  October  1912. 
"Bflttd  beine  the  Oatholteiwtiicatlonftl  aaBooJatton,  TftUbmg,  1012.'* 

380.  QrtiiUkf  John  Alfred  €md  Blrdienoogh^  O.    A  primer  of  teaching  practice. 

London,  New  Yorie  [etc.}  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1911.  viii,  262  p.  illue. 
12**. 

381.  Onjllety  Cephas.    An  educational  experiment.    Child-welfare  magazine,  6: 
.  222*-25,  March  1912.    illiis. 

Tells  of  a  day  school  in  Canada  founded  and  oondooted  lor  Are  yeansby  tlie  author  vbielk  devoted 
coe^iallttie  day  to  tba  usual  school  rlglma  and  neorvod  tbe  aftenaoons  lor  the  study  of  envlron- 
menty  both  nataial  and  oultBiaL 

382.  Jiidd,  Oharle*  Hubbaxd.    Studies  of  edncational  principles.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12: 34-39, 82-90, 17^-86, 206-14, 278-86;  13: 146-63,  September, 

Oetobw,  December  1911,  January,  February,  November  1912. 

Title  of  some  of  the  articles:  Studies  in  the  piinefples  of  education. 

CuiNTJUiTS.— L  Types  of  correlation.— II.  The  oonorete  hi  educatfon.— m.  AppU0atl6n.— IV. 
BdUoatkKi  aoQScdiBg  to  natan^^V.  Selfaotlyily/^VL  laftiativaflr  tha  disoowy  qf^pmbVnw. 

383.  Klapper,  Paul.    Principles  of  educational  practice.    New  York^  D.  Appleton 

and  company,  1912.    485  p.    8^. 

384.  Tjarkin,  Miohael  S,    Pedagogy:  true  and  feJse.    Catholic  educational  review, 

4: 136-51»  September  1912. 

''Bead  at  the  meettog  of  the  Oatholie  edptcaOinal  wgodatton,  Pittsburyb^  liily,  191?."  Deals 
prindpally  with  the  pedagogy  that  does  not  include  religious  trsining. 

385.  Lay,  W.  August.    Experimentelle  p&dagogik,  mit  besonderer  rtlcksicht  auf  die 

erziehung  durch  die  tat.  2.,  verb,  und  verm.  aufl.  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner, 
1912.    vii,  137  p.    illus.    12®.    (Aus  natur  imd  geisteswelt.    224.  bdchen.) 

386.  Maassy  J.    Humor  und  schule.    AUgemeine  deutsche  lehreraeitung,  64: 73-77, 

Fejbruary.  16, 1912. 

387.  ICGnereifTy  W.  F.    A  rational  pedagogy  in  action;  or,  The  '^Oakgrove  garden 

BchooL"    Ph)gresdve  ttecher,  18l  41-44,  April  1912. 

''TlMpedaiDgioal  Idea  and  pMotioe  in  this  fldiool  is  unique  in  TeonsaseBL  Itbtheonlyschod* 
as  ter  as  the  author  knows,  In  the  state  that  atten^ts  to  put  into  praetioe,  in.  a  rational  way,  the 
idea  that  the  school  should  educate  the  whole  people— those  who  go  and  those  who  stay  at  home. " 

388.  Hoaim,  Qx^axt.    Educational  trends.    Pittsburgh  school  buUetin,  5: 11-16,  32, 

April  1912. 

gnaiaetatet  rather  ttMn.discoaws  oertain  trndemsiw  in  the  edacattanlmovvBients  of  today,  sacb 
as  mass  tostruetioin,  home  work,  social  problems,  moral  instmctioo,  etc. 

389.  Neutrality  et  monopole  de  Tenseignement,  suivi  de  L'^tat  actuel  do  Tenseigne- 

ment  du  latin;  le^ns  profeasto  k  r£cole  des  hautes  Etudes  sociales,  par 
MM.  v.  Basch,  E.  Blum,  A.  Croiset,  G.  Lanson,  D.  Parodi,  Th.  Beinach  et  par 
MM.  F.  L6vy-Wogue  et  R.  Piohon.  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912.  312  p.  S"".  (On 
cover:  Biblioth^ue  g^n^rale  des  sciences  sociales) 

CoNTnm.— Avant*propos.— 1.  jttie.  Neutrality  et  monopole  de  I'enseignement.  i.  Introduction, 
Le  monopole  del>nse%nemeat»  par  A.  Cwiisefe.  n.  Droit  del^^taJ^de  la  fsmille  et  de  PenfEuit,  par  D. 
ParodL  m.  La  liberty  et  le  manopole,  par  V.  Basch.  xv.  La  neutrality  soolaire,  par  O.  Lanson. 
y.  L'eoseignetBent  asopndaire,  par  Th.  Reinach.  tl  Comment  atoiger  la  Id  FaUouz,  l^artide  03, 
par  L.  Bhim.— 2.  jdie,  L'6tat  actuel  de  Tenseignement  du  latin,  i.  Le  latin  dans  Ics  ^des  secon- 
dalres,  par  F.  L^-Wogne.   n.  Le  latfai  dans  la  formation  des  futuis  professeurs,  par  R.  Pichon. 

390.  O'Shea,  Miebael  V.    Everyday  problems  in  teachii^.    Indianapolis,  The 

Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1912]    388,  xliip.    12^ 

CoHinm.— 1.  Problems  of  school-room  government.  3.  Problems  of  discipline.  3.  Fair  play 
Ja.  thfrMtanl^oom.  4,  &  Teaching  popUs  to  thfaik.  «>  7.  Teaching  pupils  to  execute.  8.  Teach- 
ing the  arts  of  oomnmnlcation.    9.  Tendencies  of  novices  in  teaching.    10.  The  education  of  girls. 

RcfBenoes  for  reading,  p.  l-xxri. 
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391.  "Pn^f  Vraak  &.    Preparing  pupib  to  live.    Elementary  school  teachw,  16: 

184-46,  November  1912. 

''An  oatline  of  the  methods  uaed  In  the  Staten  Islaiid  aoftdcmy,  where  school  aethrltleB  are  mtim 
m  much  as  possible  like  life  outside  of  school.'*— School  review,  December  1912,  p.  708. 

392.  Phelps,  William  Lyon.    Teaching  in  Bchool  and  college.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

nillan  company,  1912.    186  p.    12"*. 

393.  Stevens,  Bomiett.    The  question  as  a  measure  of  efficiency  in  instruction;  a 

critical  study  of  class-room  practice.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Co- 
lumbia university,  1912.  95  p.  illus.  8^.  (Teachers  college,  Coliunbia 
university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  48) 

394.  Strayer,  Oeor^  D.    A  brief  course  in  the  teaching  process.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  co.,  1911.    315  p.    8<>. 

"  Professor  Btrayer  regards  adjustment  as  the  end  of  teadhing.  He  considers  that  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  learning,  the  pupil  must  have  a  motive  belore  him  in  all  that  he  does  .  .  .  [He] 
discusses,  flrst,  the  end  of  education;  then  the  faotors  condltiooliif  the  teaching  prooen;  and  then 

the  teaching  process  itselt"— Dial,  S2: 3M,  May  1, 1912. 

395.  Upward,  Allen.    St.  George's  school.    Forum,  48:  234-41,  August  1912. 

A  scheme  fbr  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  boys  whose  abilities ''  the  stereotyped  educatioaal 
routine  is  not  designed  to  foster.'' 

396.  Vandepitte,  Charles.    Conferences  ii  la  jeunesse  des  ^oles  .  .  .  Paris,  P. 

T^ui,  1911.    3  V.    12*». 

SFBCIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

397.  Berle,  Adolph  A.    The  school  in  the  home;  talks  with  parents  and  teachers 

on  intensive  child  training.  New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  and  company,  1912. 
210  p.    12^. 

398.  Edson,  Andrew  W.    The  group  system  of  teaching.    Educational  foundations, 

23:  214-19,  December  1911. 

Contains  suggestive  programs  for  teaohen  who  are  oootlderlng  the  advisability  of  making  two 
groups  in  their  class  work. 

399.  Vinlay-Johnson,  Harriet.    The  dramade  method  of  teaching.    Chamber's 

journal  (London)  2:  589-92,  September  1912. 
A  plea  for  the  dramatic  and  imaginative  in  eahy  educatkiA. 

400.  The  dramatic  method  of  teaching,  ed.  by  Ellen  M.  Cyr.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]    xii,  199  p.    illus.    12^. 

This  book,  originally  published  in  London,  has  now  been  edited  for  the  Inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  teachers  in  America,  from  the  experiences  of  the  author.  Illustrations  flrom  the  dramatic 
work  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have  been  added. 

401.  Education  dramatized.    Atlantic  monthly,  109:  256-64,  February  1912. 

402.  Kennedy,  John.    The  Batavia  plan  after  fourteen  years  of  trial.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12:  449-59,  June  1912. 

"Our  individual  teaohing  has  enabled  us  to  move  our  grades.  They  do  not  now  sink  down 
by  their  own  weight." 

403.  Parker,  8.  Chester.    Pestalozzian    formalism:    degenerate    object-teaching. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  97-108,  November  1911. 

MOVIRO  PICTURBS,  PHONOORAPHS.  BTC. 

404.  Andrews,  Charleton.    The  stage  and  education.    Education,  23:    608-13, 

June  1912. 
Shows  the  effectiveness  of  dramatics  and  moving  pictures  as  adjuncts  to  education. 

405.  Benson,  Allan  Louis.    Edison's  substitute  for  schoolbooks.    World  to-day, 

21: 1923-27,  March  1912. 

406.  The  cinematograph  as  an  educator.     Literary  digest,  44:  264,  February  10, 1912. 
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407.  Clarky  Frances  E.  The  talking  machine  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
in  the  modem  school.  American  school  board  journal,  45: 16,  49,  Septem- 
ber 1912. 

406.  Fiflher,  Boyd.  Motion  pictiures  to  make  good  citizens:  possibilities  of  motion 
pictures  for  ciyic  education  and  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  American  city,  7: 
234-38,  September  1912. 

409.  Flemixig,  Pierce  J.    Moving  pictures  as  a  &ctor  in  education.    Pedagogical 

seminary,  18:  336-62,  September  1911. 

410.  Hale,  H.  O.    The  kinematograph  in  school.    School  world,  14:  361-64,  October 

1912. 

"An  aoooant  of  the  us«8  to  which  the  kinematograph  may  be  put  In  various  subjecti,  such  as 
geography,  history,  biology,  etc."— School  review,  December  1912,  p.  706. 

411.  Ives,  W.  H.    What  school  facilities  shall  be  provided  for  instruction  by  means 

of  motion  picture  machines,  stereopticon  lanterns,  talking  machines,  player 
pianos,  etc.    American  school  board  journal,  45:  24,  55,  August  1912. 

412.  Moving  pictures  in  the  classroom.    Literary  digest,  44:  683-84,  April  6,  1912. 

413.  Photography  as  an  aid  to  education.    Craftsman,  22:  684-85,  September  1912. 

414.  Bedding^  Josephine.    The  motion  picture  in  education.    Ajnerican  school 

board  journal,  45:  11-12,  November  1912. 

Claims  that  the  teaching  of  literatare,  hygiene,  physiology,  history,  geography,  and  the  natural 
sclenoes  oan  be  greatly  helped  by  the  motion  picture  machine.  The  first  part  of  the  article  deals 
with  the  evolution  of  the  machine. 

415.  Samuleity  Paul.    Eino  und  kind.    Archiv  ftlr  p&dag(^pk  (formerly  Der  prak- 

tische  schulmann)  1:  9t21,  October  1912. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  moving  picture  question  from  the  international  viewpoint,  though 
the  author  is  somewhat  inclined  to  stress  the  unpleasant  features.  Affords  a  good  starting  point 
fior  an  investigation  of  the  cinematograph  problem  in  education. 

Furtber  discussion  of  the  author's  Ideas  in  Padagogische  celtung,  41: 843-44,  October  24, 1912. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY 

416.  Brealieh,   Ernst  B.    Teaching  high-school   pupils  how   to  study.    School 

review,  20:  505-15,  October  1912. 

"Throughout  this  experiment  It  was  the  first  aim  of  the  writer  so  to  improve  upon  his  method 
of  teaching  as  to  make  the  pupU  better  able  to  study  independently.'' 

417.  Oleaton,  Sue  Childs.    Teaching  how  to  study.    Virginia  journal  of  education, 

6:  7-10,  October  1912. 

418.  BeaviB,  William  C.    Some  factors  that  determine  the  habits  of  study  of  grade 

pupils.    Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  71-81,  October  1911. 

419.  BiohardB,  Joseph  William.    Helps  to  studying.    Popular  science  monthly, 

81: 193-^,  August  1912. 

420.  Stockton,  J.  L.    An  analysis  of  study.    Western  journal  of  education  (Ypsi- 

lanti)  5: 117-21,  March  1912. 

Describes  the  aim,  process,  and  end  of  study  and  the  neoessary  personal  equipment  of  the  one 
aiming  to  study. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

421.  Alfred  Binet  and  the  Binet  tests.    Survey,  27: 1828-30,  March  2,  1912. 

422.  Bagley,    William   Chandler.    Professor   Shorey's   criticism   of   educational 

psychology.    School  review,  20:  343-46,  May  1912. 
Answered  by  ProlBSSor  Shorey  in  School  review,  20: 417-21,  June  1912. 

423.  Reply  to  Professor  Shorey.    School  review,  20:  487-89,  September  1912. 
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424.  Bacratty  B.  Boyd.    Motive  force  and  motiTatkm-tnolai,  %  n&mtik  ia  tHB 

pBychology.  Lcmdon,  Nev  York  (etc.]  Longinams  Gram  mm!  co.,  191L  xiv, 
225  p.    diagn.    8^ 

<'An  attenipt  to  stady  wtD-power  Mid  fih»r»ntor  byazpfffaeiU^iiiBtliQds^  .  .  Jbdwrtv  a 
predominantly  inteUectual  tnlnlnf  for  the  development  of  character."— CftthoUc  world,  M:  llSt 
April  12,  MIX 

425.  Berry,  Charles  Scott.    A  comparuon  of  the  Bluet  tests  of  1908  and  1911. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 444-^1,  October  1912. 

''TfaeeztenalTe  USB  oC  the  Binet  teels  oCiiitalQseme  pidrfliiMd  in  UttlMt*^^ 
la  thJB  meawirfag  eoale.   To  cocrect  theae  defccta  Ptofcaaor  Bluet  pnhlfahfid  In  iOi\%  narifkm  oC  the 
1906  aerleaol  teats."   The  tests  aa  rerlsed  are  given  In  this  article. 

426.  CdviA,  Stephen  Sheldon.    The  learning  proceas.    New  York,  The  UacmiUan 

company,  1911.    336  p.    12^. 

"A  study  that  alms  to  analyse  the  fttadamental  oonoeptlaQs  and  teots  relafeivft  lo  tbekamlna 
process,  and  to  show  their  significance  by  discussion  and  lUustratlon  as  it  appears  in  thecry  and 
practice  in  tostructian."— Book  review  digest,  v.  7,  no.  12,  p.  96. 

"The  field  is  well  and  aoeurately  oovered,  and  whfle  tlie  book  eoiitaiHsnoiiew  aMitMoluviten 
on  memory  and  aaaoclatton  are  mrcwllent  and  Its  summary  of  tha  results  of  peycholngical  experi- 
ments clear  and  oondse."— A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  8: 397,  ICarch  1912. 

427.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.    The  comparative  test  as  an  educational  ruler.    American 

education,  15: 13-18,  September  1911.    diagn. 

428.  Report  on  educational  aspects  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  of 

New  York  to  the  Committee  on  school  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment. Part  II.  Section  D. — ^The  Courtis  tests  in  aritluDetic.  New 
York,  19U-1912.    158  p.    8^ 

429.  Oaodig,  Hng^o  Ton.    Die  idee  der  pCTsflnHrhkeit  und  ihie  bedeutvng  ifir  die 

pftdagogik.    Zeitschrift   fOr   p&dagogische  peychologie  und   experimenteUe 

pSidagogik,  13: 1^-30,  January  1912. 

4:)0.  QoMmerir,  Josephine,  fatigue  and  efficieney*  New  York,  Oiaatisfi  publica- 
tion committee,  1912.  302,  591  p.  illus.  8^.  (Russell  Sage  foundation  pub- 
lication) 

431.  Healy,  William  and  Femald,  Orace  Kwcwell.    Testa  for  |>raetical  Biental 

classification.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Review  publishing 
CO.  [1911]  vii,  53  p.  illus.  4°.  (Psychological  review  publications.  The 
psychological  monographs  .  .  .  vol.  XIII,  no.  2.    Whole  no.  M) 

432.  Sunt,  Harriet  B.    The  psychology  of  anto^educatien,  based  en  the  i&tarpr&- 

tation  of  intellect  given  by  Henri  Beigson  in  his  "Creatine  evolution. "  IUub- 
trated  in  the  work  of  Mana  Montessori.  Syracuae,  N,  Y.,  C.  W«BaiideeflSLl912. 
82  p.    12^ 

433.  Jones,  Ernest.    Psycho-analysis  and  education;  the  vahjOofigubKinaliffippiocp 

esses  for  education  and  re-education.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 

241-56,  May  1912. 
"Read  before  the  American  psychological  association  at  Washington  on  Veotmbet  29, 1911.*' 

434.  Harsili,  Bvacisto.    La  educazione  dei  sensi;  con  prefazione  di  Bernardino 

Varisco.    Cittit  di  Castello,  S.  Lapi,  1912.    xii,  207  p.    12**. 

435.  Marvin,  Walter  T.    A  comparieon  of  some  mental  measurements  with  the 

standing  of  students  in  two  college  courses.  Training  school  (Vineland,  N.  J.) 
8:  6&-e9,  September  1911. 

436.  Keumann,   Bmst.    Wilhelm   Wundt.    Zu  seiacui   aohtaigeten*  giitai^Utag;. 

Deutsche  rundschau,  38: 193-224,  August  1912. 

A  comprehensive,  non-technical  review  of  Wundt's  worjc  in  peyoholBsy,  with  antoltfesting  estl- 
mate  of  hia  attitude  toward  pedagogy. 

437.  Miinsterberg,  Hug^.    Psychologie  und  wirtachaftsleben,  ein  beitrag  aur  ange- 

wandten  experimental-psychologie.    Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1912.     192 p.    8®. 
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.498.  Oifl!Bier9,HlOE»  I)aBgQdftchtiu&  J^eigebiuaMderexperimQateUenpftydrologie 
imdihMimw0iLdi]3^rinim1»rricli€uiideasde^^  2.  veisi.  anfl.  Berlin,  Reu* 
tlier  ^b  J^leidia^,  1911.    :]a,258p,    8^ 

439. Mental  &tigue;  tr.  by  Guy  Montax)ee  Whipi^e.    Ballimoxe,  Warwick  & 

York,  19U.    yiii,  133  p^    8°.    (Educational  peycbology  monqgcaphB) 

440.  Otto,  Arthur  S.  and  Davidson,  Perey  E .  The  reliability  of  standard  acores  in 
adding  ability.    Elementary  school  teacher,  13: 91-105,  October  1912. 

Gives  fEusimiles  of  printed  blanks  lor  vaaU^ijag  i^  Coortis  test  no.  1.  Experiments  were  made 
with  270  eighth^grade  chUdran  in  the  eight  larger  grammar  schools  of  San  Jose,  California. 

,441*  P;^^WIllia2ii  Henry.  Theoutlineeofeduca<^oiialpsyeholog;y,  anin^^uction 
to  the  science  of  education.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1911.    x,  254  p.    8^. 

442.  Kobinaon,  L.   A.    Mental  fatigue  and  school  efficiency.    An  experimental 

study  in  Winthrop  training  school  and  other  schools  in  South  Carolina.  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  The  R.  L.  Bryan  company,  1912.  56  p.  8°.  (Winthrop  normal 
and  industrial  college  of  South  Carolina.    Bulletin,    vol.  5,  no.  2) 

443.  £k^ott,  Fred  N. .  Ve^al  taboos.    School  review,  20;  361r78,  Jifne  1912, 

Discusses  mental  concepts  of  words.  ^ 

444.  Squire,  Carrie  Bansom.    Graded  mental  tests.    Journal  of  educational  pey* 

chology,  3:  363-^0,  430-43,  493-506,  September-November  1912. 

CoMTENTS.— Pt.  I.  Attention,  -pexceptkai,  comprehension  and  memory.— Pt.  11.  Assooiatisi, 
octastraction  and  invention.— Pt.  III.  Judgment,  conchisfons  and  summary  of  results. 

"  The  report  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  normal  performance  of  children  of  the  ages  (men- 
tal^ pfttyaidogical,  an^  ohconologioal)  of  six  to  thirteen  in  tests  of  a  v«riety  of  mental:pnMS8es.''-r- 
sdiool  review,  November  1012,,p.  648. 

445.  Sta2^  Daniel.    Bxpenmenta  in  educational  psychology.    New  York^  The 

Macmillan  company,  1911.    183  p.  incL  illus.,  tables,  diagrs.    12^. 

**  The  first  effort  to  select  material  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  axe 
specializing  in  educational  psychology  .  .  .  The  experiments  described  by  Mr.  Starch  require  very 
lltQe  q^panMiis.  Many  exsrcfpes  are  tadorponlsd  in  the  beek  itself,  so  that  the  fltndent  can  use 
the  prbited  page  as  the  equipment  for  the  experimeirt.'<^£)lei]Mntai7  school  tMcfaer,  12: 141,  No- 
vember 1911. 

•44€.  C^Brtft,  Bdgar  Jaxnes.  The  genesis  of  the  attention  in  the  educative  process. 
Science,  n.  s.  33:  l-6j  July  7,  1911. 

447.  Yoiith  and  the  race;  a  study  in  the  psychology  of  adolescence.    New 

York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1912.    viii,  342  p.    8^. 

44$,  Symposiup  on  the  Binet  tests.    Psychological  clinic,  6: 199-238,  December  16, 
1911. 
Papers  by  Lewis  M.  Terman,  stating  impressions  gained  by  the  use  of  these  tests;  by  Isabel 
'  LawrBi>e»aiid  J«  S.  WaMaoa  Walliii,  discussing  the  practical  admtnlttration. ' 

449.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  and  Ohilds,  H.  O.  A  tentative  revision  and  extension  of 
tba  Biaet-SiiftQtt  meaauiiog  scale  of  intelligence.  Journal  of-edociUional 
psychology,  3:  61-74,  133-43,  198-208,  277-89,  February-May  1912. 

4fiO.  Thomdikibf  Bdiward  L.    Individuality.    Boston,  New  Yorb  [etoJ]  Hot%hton 

Mifflin  CO.  [1911].    xi,  56  p.    12°.    (Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by 

H.  Buszallo) 

"Fifty  small  pages  suffice  Professor  Thomdike  for  exploding  an  immense  amount  of  current 
superstition  and  misinformation  concerning  differences  in  mental  ability  due  to  sex  and  race  and 
inheritance,  and  also  to  put  in  place  of  tliis  exploded  nonsense  a  great  deal  of  what  has  actually 
been  established  by  recent  research."— E.  E.  Slosson:  Independent,  71 :  1072,  November  16, 1911. 

451.  — ■ —    The  measurement  of  educational  products.    School  review,  20:  289- 

99,  May  1912. 

•    Diabusses  the  diffknttin  in  keeping  an  ao(mnil»aocaimt--^' In  nMasuringth^chflOgeewhi^ 
the  data  for  the  science  of  education." 

45$^  Tcywm  Clara  Barxison.  The  Binet-Simon  scale  and  the  psychologist.  Psy- 
chological clinic,  5:  239-44,  January  1912. 
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453.  Weiflfly  A.  P.    On  methods  of  mental  meaaurement,  eepecially  in  school  and 

college.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  555-63,  December  1911. 

454.  Welton,  Jamea.    The  psychology  of  education.    London,  Miy»fni1]ft.n  and  co., 

limited,  1911.    507  p.    8*». 

'*A  useful  and  readable  introductloii  to  the  whole  subject  (The  author)  indicates  the  scope 
of  the  work  as  a  treatise  on  psychological  development  written  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  and  he  is  careful  to  say  that  he  avoids  technicalities  as  far  as  possilde."— Saturday  review^ 
113:  60,  July  8, 1911. 

CHILD  STUDY 

455.  Brace,  Hemy  Addin^rton.    The  story  of  Karl  Witte.    Outlook,  100: 211*18. 

January  27, 1912. 
This  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  prognm  and  training  of  the  child. 

456.  Brachmann,  K.    Eugenik  und  schule.    Preusaische  jahrbflcher,  149:  119-32, 

July  1912. 

A  satiric  but  helpftil  discussion  of  selectkoist  ideas  with  particular  refsrenoe  to  the  efflcieDcy  of 
the  school. 

457.  ButtenweiBer,  Ellen  Olune.    The  obstinate  child.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

18:  315-28,  September  1911^ 

458.  Call,   Arthur  Deerin.    Dr.   Dawson's  inductive  study  of  school  children. 

Psychological  clinic,  6:  61-68,  May  15,  1912. 

A  study  of  a  few  children  in  the  Henry  Barnard  school "  to  determine,  as  Hat  as  jKwsIble,  the  cause 
or  causes  of  a  pupil's  f^lure  to  profit  by  the  work  of  the  school." 

459.  Ooddard,  Henry  H.    The  bearing  of  heredity  upon  educational  probleme. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  491-97,  November  1911. 

460.  Hicks,  Vlnnie  C.    Organizing  child-study  work  in  a  small  city.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12:  378-82,  April  1912. 
Describes  work  accomplished  in  Oakland,  Gallfomia. 

461.  McHeever,  William  ▲.    Education  and  eugenics.    Normal  instructor,  22: 

11-12,  45,  50,  November  1912. 

Bibliography,  p.  50. 

"  The  substance  of  an  address  given  befbve  the  National  education  assooiatloti  at  Chloago,  July  10, 
1912." 
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An  exposition  of  Dr.  Montessori's  method  of  educating  children. 

541.  The  Montessori  system  in  theory  and  practice:  an  introduction  to  the 

pedagogic  methods  of  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  .  .  .  with  some  reports  of  American 
experience;  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  for  this  book.  New  York  and 
London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1912.    viii,  78  p.    illus.    12°. 

542.  Stevena,  BUen  Yale.    Montessori  and  Froebel — a  comparison.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12:  253-58,  February  1912. 

Declares  that  the  material  invented  by  Madame  Hontessari  is  ''more  practical  than  that  of 
Froebel,  is  a  means  to  an  end,  is  exact  and  aocorate,  and  is  sdentlflc  because  true  to  psychological 
and  biological  laws. " 

543.  The  Montessori  method  and  primary  education.    Primary  education, 

20.:  313-16,  June  1912. 

544.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  American  kindeigarten.    McClure's 

magazine,  40:  77-82,  November  1912. 

Discusses  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Declares  that  Dr.  Montessori  has  gone  deeper 
than  Froebel. 

545.  Tozier,  Josephine.    An  educational  wonder-worker;   methods  of  Maria  Mon- 

tessori.   McGlure's  magazine,  37: 3-19,  May  1911. 
Also  hi  Fortnightly  review,  00: 90»-37,  August  1911. 

546. The  Montessori  apparatus.    A  description  of  the  material  and  apparatus 

used  in  teaching  by  the  Montessori  method.  McCluie's  magazine,  88:  289-302, 
January  1912.    (iUus.) 

547.  Montessori  schools  in  Rome.    McOlure's  magazine,  38: 122-37,  Decern- 

ber.1911. 
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548.  Tomer,  Josephine.    The  Monteinoii  schoob  in  Rome.   World's  work  (London) 
19:  250-65,  February  1912. 

549-  Warren,  Howard  C.    The  "house  of  childhood'':  a  new  primary  syotem. 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 121-32,  March  1912. 
ICaria  If  ontcssori  and  har  mathoda. 

550.  Wild,  Laura  H.    The  Montessori  system  and  our  Ajnerican  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Journal  of  education,  76: 176,  August  22,  1912. 

Claims  that  In  the  oral  schools  tor  the  deaf  in  this  country  we  have  had  something  sJmOar  to  the 
Montessorl  system  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

551.  Williams,  L.  A.    Estimate  of  the  Montessori  system  of  (*hild  training.    New 

York  teachers  monographs,  14:  25-32,  June  1912. 

552.  Winahip,  Albert  Edward.    Montessori  methods.    Journal  of  educatioil,  75: 

399-400,  April  11,  1912. 
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553.  Bonser,  Frederick  Gordon,  ed.    Studies  in  elementary  school  practice.    New 

York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911.  1  p.  1.,  65  p.  8®. 
(Teachers  college  record,  vol.  xii,  no.  1) 

554.  Elementary  education.    A  symposium.    Twentieth  century  magazine,  5:  54-65, 

February  1912. 

Artides  by  R.  T.  Crane,  A.  A.  Berle,  and  W.  H.  Noyea.  The  first  emphasiiew  the  tanportanoe 
of  rural  schools,  and  ocmunents  on  their  condition  in  lUhiois  and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Noyes  advocates 
the  study  of  industry,  through  work,  experiment,  books,  and  play. 

555.  Fitzgerald,  W.  J.    Problems  of  the  elementary  wbool.    Catholic  educational 

review,  4:  293-316,  October  1912. 
**  Read  before  the  CathoUe  educational  association,  Pittsburg,  1912." 
Discusses  such  problems  as  early  entrance,  irregular  attendance,  Interest,  overcrowding,  religion, 

etc. 

556.  Holmes,  Bdmond  Oore  Alexander.    What  is  and  what  mi^t  be;  a  study  of 

education  in  general  and  elementary  education  in  particular.  Fifth  impres- 
sion.   London,  Constable  &  co.,  ltd.,  1912.    ix,  308  p.    8^. 

Contents.— Part  I.  What  Is,  or  The  path  of  mechanical  obedienoe:  1.  Salvation  through  me* 
cbftTiicftl  obedienoe.  2.  Education  through  mechanical  obedience.  3.  A  fiimlliar  type  of  school. 
Part  II.  What  might  be,  or  The  path  of  self-realisation.  4.  A  school  in  Utopia.  5.  Education 
through  self-realisation.    6.  Salvation  through  self-realisation. 

**  My  aim  in  writing  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  extemaUsm  of  the  West,  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  pay  undue  regard  to  outward  and  visible  'results'  and  to  neglect  what  Is  inward  and  vital, 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  that  vitiate  education  in  this  country ,  and  therefore  that  the  only 
remedy  for  those  defects  is  the  drastic  one  of  changing  our  standard  of  reaUty  and  our  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  life."— Author  in  Pref. 

557.  Morton,  O.  A.    Flexibility  in  the  upper  grades.    Journal  of  education,  75: 

229-30,  February  29, 1912. 
Advocates  the  greatest  flexibility  possible  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schooL 

558.  WilBon,  H.  li.    Report  on  motivation  of  children's  work  in  the  elementary 

schools.    American  education,  15:  64-68,  October  1911. 
Also  in  Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  5: 13-15, 15-20,  September,  October  191 1. 
Report  presented  at  San  Francisco  meeting  of  National  education  association. 

559.  Wilson,  James  Maurice.    Remediable  defects  in  our  conception  of  elementary 

education:  education  in  Tsenon,  Bohemia.  Contemporary  review,  100:  49-59, 
July  1911. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

560.  Andrews,  E.  Benjamin.    The  crusade  for  the  country  school.    Educational 

review,  44:  385-96,  November  1912. 

**  Respect  and  reverence  for  rural  life  and  affairs  and  the  most  ample  references  thereto  should 
pervade  all  school  texts  and  ooUateral  books." 
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561.  Bailey,  Liberty  H.    The  school  of  the  future.    In  his  The  outlook  to  nature. 

New  rev.  ed.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1911.    p.  97-137. 

562.  Baker,  N.  B.    Rural  camp  schools.    School  news,  26:  41-42,  September  1912. 

A  brief  description  of  a  camp  school  in  Aastralia  and  itj  adaptability  to  this  ootmtry. 

563.  BiUick,  George.    Grading  of  rural  schools.    West  Viiginia  educator,  6:  8-10, 

June  1912. 

564.  Brown,  H.  A.    A  more  efficient  higher  education  for  the  country  boy  and  girl. 

Journal  of  education,  74:  563-65,  November  30,  1911. 

Outlines  a  program  of  studies  for  a  high  school  in  a  rural  section  of  about  a  thousand  people 
(Colebrook,  N.  H.),  where  agriculture  is  the  predominating  industry. 

565. The  readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.    31  p.    8®.    (U.  S.  Biueau  of 
education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  20) 
Work  done  at  Colebrook  academy,  Ck)lebrook,  N.  H. 

566.  Bumham,  Ernest.    Two  types  of  rural  schools,  with  seme  facts  showing  eco- 

nomic and  social  conditions.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,    1912.    vii,   129  p.    incl.   maps,   tables,   diagrs.    8^.    (Teachers 

college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  61) 
A  study  of  schools  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  Kalamazoo  county,  Michigan. 

567.  GaldweU,  J.  H.    Why  are  our  country  schools  no  better?    Oklahoma  school 

herald,  20: 12-14,  June  1912. 

Claims  that  the  failure  of  our  schools  is  traceable  to  the  following  sources,  viz:  1.  Inefficient 
parentage.    2.  Inefficient  school  boards.    3.  Inefficient  teadiers. 

568.  Crocheron,  B.  H.    Very  real  country  school  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.    World's 

work,  23:  318-26,  January  1912. 

569.  Crosby,  Bick  Jay.    Progress  in  the  East  in  rural  education.    University  of  Cali- 

fornia chronicle,  14:  68-75,  January  1912. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Rural  education  congress  held  at  Davis,  Cal.,  October  14, 1911. 

"  The  most  prominent  lieature  of  recent  progress  in  rural  education  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  instruction  in  agri- 
cultore,  home  economics,  and  manual  arts  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. " 

570.  Cubberley,  fiUwood  P.    The  improvement  of  rural  schools.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1912]  x,  76  p.  12®.  (Riverside  edu- 
cational monographs,  ed.«by  H.  Suzzallo) 

CoiVTEins.— Editor's  introduction.— I.  The  problem.— n.  More  money.— m.  Better  organiza- 
tloQ.— IV.  Better  supervision. 

571.  Babney,  Charles  W.    The  rural  school  as  a  center  of  country  life.    American 

educational  review,  33:  643-45,  September  1912. 

572.  Deyoe,  Albert  M.    Problems  of  country  life.    Journal  of  education,  76:  285-86, 

September  19,  1912. 
Address  before  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association. 

573. The  relation  of  our  public  school  system  to  the  problems  of  country  life. 

Midland  schools,  26: 134-^9,  January  1912. 
Deals  with  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  social  centers,  and  the  rural  high  school. 

574.  Bietrlck,  W.   Q.    Rural  school  equipment.    Nebraska  teacher,   15: 225-27, 

November  1912. 
Treats  of  inside  equipment,  outside  equipment,  and  playground  apparatus. 

575.  Fajrchild,  Edward  T.     Agencies  for  betterment  of  rural  school  conditions. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  25:  316-18,  March  1912. 

A  statement  of  subjects  chosen  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  rural  schools  of  the  National 
education  association  at  a  recent  conference. 

576.  Faison,  E.  B.    Rural  extension  work.    Improving  sanitary  conditions  of  the 

home  and  increasing  attendance  under  compulsory  education  law  are  among 
the  big  school  problems.  Atlantic  educational  journal,  8: 18-20,  September 
1912. 
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677.  Vftixiiigiony  Sdward  L    Eli  M.  Bapp  mad  ruiml  achodb.    Anwricmn  mtgasixie, 
74: 292-04,  July  1912. 

578.  Field,  JeMle.    ThecomUdy;  the  sUNry  of  a  coimtxy  te«di«r'8  wotk.    Cbingo^ 

A.  Flanagan  company,  1911.    107  p.    illus.    12^. 

A  seriM  of  lattMs,  each  a  noord  of  pffactJoal  nymknm,  oa  aoontiy-aflliool  and  oocaitiT^ife  im- 
provemeDt,  ftom  a  "eoantrj  teadMr." 

579.  Foght,  Harold  Waldatein.    Country  achool.    Annala  of  the  American  acad- 

emy of  political  and  aocial  science,  40;  149-57,  Maich  1912. 

580.  Oatea,  Frederick  Tajlor.    Country  achool  of  to-monow.    Worid'a  work,  24: 

460-e6,  August  1912. 

581.  Qordon,  ICaxgaxet.    Commencement  in  tfae  ungnded  nual  school.    Ladies' 

home  journal,  29:  58,  April  1912. 

582.  TTmii%if»!n^  j^  J.    The  rural  school  and  rural  life.    West  Viiginia  school  journal, 

41: 204-7,  August-September  1912. 

583.  Hazziiy  Pearl  B.    Mechanics  of  country  school  teaching.    Ohio  educational 

monthly,  61: 149-^7,  April  1912. 

Pw»ciDale»p<rtBnoaofttiaaiiUiorinacoqntiyachoolliavfciga<|htgiadBa.  AdTooateBsapplyins 
lome  of  tha  most  obrkus  prineiplas  of  fenecal  adentiAo  manacement  to  ttia  modhanteaJ  parts  of 
teaehing,  and  thus  save  time  for  real  teadilng. 

584.  Heighway,  Frank  F.    More  efficient  service.    Educator-journal,  12:402-8, 

April  1912. 
Sogjwtions  for  gTBater  elBckocy  in  the  ruzBl  sdioob,  espedaUy  thoae  in  Indiana. 

585.  Hoffman^  TTriaa  J.  arid  Booths  W.  8.    The  one-room  country  schools  and  vil- 

lage schools.  Issued  by  the  [Illinois]  Department  of  public  instruction. 
Springfield,  Illinois  state  journal  co.,  state  printers,  1912.  105  p.  illus.,  plans. 
S**.    (Circular  no.  65) 

586.  Holton,  Bdwin  L.    Public  schools  and  community  life.    Kansas  school  maga- 

rine,  1:  65-70,  February  1912. 

OiTBi  apragiam  for  a  rural  school  impwvanient  meeting,  and  a  ooone  of  study  for  hj^  adiools 
in  agriculture  and  home  eoooomica. 

587.  Honaton,  D.  F.    The  rural  school  a  national  failure.    Southern  worlmian,  41: 

635-42,  November  1912. 
Address  delivered  at  the  Conference  for  education  in  tlie  South,  April  1012. 

588.  Hyatty  Edward*    The  redirection  of  the  rural  school.    Univeraity  of  California 

chronicle,  14:  62-67,  January  1912. 

Address  deliyered  at  the  Rural  education  oonforanoe  held  at  Davis,  OaL,  October  14, 1911. 

"To  redirect  the  raral  school,  we  must  redirect  the  irtiole  people— not  merely  the  nnal  people^ 
but  those  in  the  dties  and  towns  as  well." 

589.  Improving  the  conditions  in  rural  schools.    Elementary  school  teacher,  12: 

437-39,  May  1912. 

590.  IjftTnkin,  TJel  W.    The  high  school  over  a  store.    Missouri  school  journal,  29: 

435-39,  October  1912. 

"Four  families  in  Henry  county  by  co-operating  organised  the  Norris  hi^  sdiool  and  brought 
the  school  to  their  children  instead  of  sending  their  children  away  to  school.'' 

591.  Leiper,   Hacon   Anderson.    Teaching   language   through   agriculture  and 

domestic  science.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  30  p.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  18) 

592.  ICcOullough,  Jane.    Rural  hi^  schools.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,   60: 

433-35,  March  1912. 

593.  KoKeevery  William  ▲.    Farm  boys  and  girls.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

company,  1912.    xviii,  326  p.    illus.    12®.    (Rural  science  series) 

594.  Horse,  Sarah  B.    The  needs  of  the  rural  school  and  how  to  meet  them.    Inter- 

mountain  educator,  7: 16-24,  January  1912. 

Oives  a  summary  of  the  answers  received  to  20  letten  sent  to  rural  teachers,  county  superintend- 
ents, trustees,  and  prominent  educators  of  Ifcntana  asking  them  to  state  what  they  considend 
the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  to  be. 
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505.  Odelly  Vraak  G.  and  Delzell,  James  B.    Suggested  outlme  for  a  rural  echool 

survey.    Nebraska  teacher,  14: 621,  May  1912. 

OntUiie  is  divided  into  foar  MCtloos,  as  follows:  Physical  survey,  social  snrvey,  eduoatJonal 
sorvoy,  and  economic  survey. 

696.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  rural  schools  in  thirteen  Wisconsin  counties.    Ex- 

liacts  from  results  of  field  study  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  state  board  of  public 
affairs  by  the  Training  school  for  public  service.  Journal  of  education,  76: 
399-402,  October  17,  1912. 

697.  Padgett,   Edward  Biddle.    Commissioner  Claxton  on   the  rural  schools. 

Progressive  teacher,  18: 33-36,  35-37,  May,  June  1912. 
Dr.  dazton*^  ideas  oonoeming  the  rural  schools.    A  short  sketch  of  his  life  is  appended. 

698.  Kandlett,  Gordon  W.    The  problem  of  the  American  rural  school.    Educator- 

journal,  12: 411-14,  April  1912.    . 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Rural  school  seoticn  of  the  North  Dakota  State  teachers'  associa- 
tloD,  November  1, 1011. 

699.  Sexton,  Bernard.    A  little  school  in  the  woods.    World's  work,  22: 14808-14, 

September  1911. 

600.  Shelby,  T.  H.    The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools  in 

Texas.    Texas  school  journal,  30: 1-7,  September  1912. 

The  need  for  hi^  sdiools  and  the  nature  of  the  schools  that  the  Department  of  education  desires 
to  establish  in  Tcsas. 

601.  Sherwood,  A.  S.    Old-time  pedagog.    Educational  review,  43:  41-48,  Jan- 

uary 1912. 

602.  Stewart,  Cora  Wilson.    The  moonlight  schools  of  Rowan  county.    Normal 

instructor,  21: 16-17,  61,  June  1912. 

Describes  the  mial  ni^t  schoQls  of  Rowan  ooonty,  Kentucky,  where  illiterates  of  all  ages  are 
tao^t  toread  and  write. 

603.  Tate,  W.  E.    Country  schools  for  country  children.    World's  work,  24: 10^107, 

May  1912. 
Descrfbes  the  transformation  in  education  in  Page  ooonty,  Iowa. 

O04.  Texas,  trxdveraity.  Rural  school  education;  lectures  delivered  and  outlines 
of  round  tables  held  during  rural  school  education  week  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  University  summer  schools,  July  16-19,  1912.  Austin,  Tex.,  The  XJni- 
verBLty  of  Texas  [1012]  84  p.  illus.  8''.  {lu  Bulletin  no.  261,  general 
series  27)  
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606.  Beard,  E.  J.  H.  How  to  prevent  waste  and  secure  greater  proficiency  in  school 
studies.    Midland  schools,  27: 16-18,  September  1912. 

606.  Blsoxiy  W.  H.    Waste  and  efficiency  in  school  studies.    American  school  board 

journal,  44:  26-26,  Maich  1912. 

607.  Manny,  Frank  A.    The  elementary  school  curriculum.    Kindergarten  review, 

22: 108-14, 174-78,  October,  November  1911. 

Address  dellyered  at  the  Training  teachers'  session  of  the  International  kindv^arten  union 
oonvention,  Cincinnati,  April  2S,  1911. 

"Retoenoes:''  p.  177-78. 

608.  Sneddon,  David  Samuel.    Differentiated  prc^grams  of  study  for  older  children 

in  elementary  schools.    Educational  review,  44: 128-39,  September  1912. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  "a  complete  scheme  of  secondary  education  should  include  not 
only  one  or  more  of  the  four-year  inograms  as  now  commonly  found  but  also  flexible  two-year  pro- 
Srams  of  study,  aU  containing  English  literature,  English  ezpressfon,  general  science,  social  science 
and  an  option  from  one  of  the  four  great  fields  of  practical  arts  study— namely,  agriculture,  indus- 
trial and  practical  arts,  and  commerce." 

609.  Stockwell,  S.  S.    The  public  school  course  of  study.    Education,  32:  197-202, 

December  1911. 

The  scheme  presented  is  an  attempt  **  to  meet  the  individual  capacity  of  each  pupil  at  each  stage 
of  his  development." 
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611.  Xolrep,  H.    Amerikaniache  fibeln.    P&dagogiflrhe  zeitimg,  41:  753-^,  Sep- 
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613.  Ayresy  Tieonard  P.    A  scale  for  meamuing  the  quality  of  handwriting  of  school 

children.    New  York  city,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  Dept.  of  child  h3rgiene 
[1912]    17  p.    8^.    ([Russell  Sage  foundation.    Dept.  of  child  hygiene.    Pam- 
phlets]   no.  113) 
Measuring  soale  for  handwriting;  1  folded  sheet  laid  hi. 

614.  Treexnan,  Frank  N.    Current  methods  of  teaching  handwriting.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12:  427-36,  481-93;  13:  25-40,  May-June,  September  1912. 

A  critioal  comparison  of  the  tjrpical  methods  of  teaching  handwriting  whidi  an  in  general  use  in 
this  oomitry.  Informatfon  was  obtained  by  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  all  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  census  of  1900.    Dlustiated. 

615.  Some  issues  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting.    Elementary  school  teacher,, 

12: 1-7,  53-59,  September,  October  1911. 

616.  Thompson,  ICary  E.    Psychology  and  pedagogy  of  writing;  a  r^sum^  of  the 

researches  and  exp>eriments  beariog  on  the  history  and  pedagogy  of  writing. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1911.  128  p.  12"".  (Educational  psychology 
monographs) 

617.  Thomdike,  Edwazd  L.    A  scale  for  merit  in  English  writing  by  young  people. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  361-68,  September  1911. 
An  attempt  to  estabUsh  an  approximate  scale  for  marking  Bn^ish  oomposttioD. 

SaalUtts 

618.  Cook,  W.  A.    Shall  we  teach  spelling  by  rule?    Journal  of  educational  p^chol- 

ogy,  3:  316-25,  June  1912. 

619.  Orupe,  Mary  A.    A  review  of  the  pedagogical  studies  on  the  teaching  of  spell- 

ing.   Colorado  school  journal,  27:  6-10,  May;  6-10,  June  1912. 
BiUiography  at  end  of  article. 
Treats  of  the  speiUng  tests  made  by  Rioe,  Gomman,  Wallln,  and  others. 

620.  Kline,  lanua  W.    A  study  in  the  psychology  of  spelling.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional psychology,  3:  381-400,  September  1912. 

"An  experiment  to  compare  the  relative  efficiency  of  learning  to  spell  by  methods  which  conform 
or  do  not  conform  to  the  individual's  imagery  type.''— School  review,  November  1912,  p.  046. 

621.  Roberta,  ICary  Eleanor.    The  lost  art  of  spelling.    Lippincott's  magazine, 

89:  407-408,  March  1912. 
Aiguea  that  speUing  is  not  an  assoclaUon  of  ideas,  but  an  assodatton  of  sounds. 

622.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    Teaching  the  child  to  spell.    Catholic  educational 

review,  2:  841-53,  November  1911. 
Discoasfon  of  methods  and  text-books  as  causes  of  bad  spelling. 

62.).  SuazaUo,  Henry.  The  teaching  of  spelling;  a  critical  study  of  recent  tenden- 
cies in  method.  New  York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911, 
72  p.    8°.     (Teachers  college  record,  vol.  xii,  no.  5,  November  1911) 
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CompMttlon  aad  Language  Study 

624.  Alexander,   Alice.    Some   phases  in   English   teaching.    Educator- journal, 
13: 3-11,  September  1912. 

626.  Cody,  Sherwin.    Scientific  principles  in  the  teaching  of  composition.     English 
journal,  1: 161-72,  March  1912. 

626.  From  a  new  angle.    Primary  education,  19:  446-47,  615-17,  584-86,  20:  13-15, 

71-72,  140-42,  202-4,  262-64;  October  1911-May  1912. 
Talks  on  language,  odntaining  bright  ideas  of  progresalye  teachers. 

627.  Hillegas,  Milo  B.    A  scale  for  the  meaaurement  of  quality  in  English  com- 

position by  young  people.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1912,    54  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  Teachers  college  record,  vol.  xiii,  no  4. 

A  study  of  the  measurements  of  quality  In  English  composition  and  the  formation  of  a  standard 
scale  for  determining  their  value.  "The  scale  is  comiKMed  of  sample  English  compositions,  the 
qualities  of  which  have  been  determined  by  more  than  four  hundred  competent  Judges." 

628.  Shelby,  Florence  Ellis.    Seven  secrets  of  success  with  English  classes.    Edu- 

cational foundations,  23:2-7,81-84,  145-60,  240-43,  263-66,344-60,409-14, 
September  1911-March  1912. 

Languages 

629.  Fay,  Bdwin  W.    Language  study  and  language  psychology.    Popular  science 

monthly,  79:  369-84,  October  1911. 

630.  Prieetley,  Herbert  I.    Which  language  for  the  grades.    Sierra  educational 

news,  7:  32-36,  October  1911. 
AdTocates  Spanish  in  California  schools. 


631.  Brown,  Gilbert  L.    The  content  of  history  in  the  elementary  school.    Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  5:  203-8,  May  1912. 

Suggests  that  history  in  the  elementary  school  should  have  as  its  aim  to  enable  the  pupfl  to 
onderstand  the  origin,  growth,  and  character  of  the  civilization  of  his  own  country,  and  gives  a 
few  iKilnts  for  making  the  teaching  more  effective. 

632.  Carley,  Pearl  Backus.    Third-grade  history  work  in  Francis  W.  Parker  school. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  349-69,  April  1912. 
Stadias  in  the  history  of  Chicago.    Topical  outline  given. 

633.  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.    No  mummified  history  in  New  York  schools.    Syra- 

cuse, N.  Y.,  0.  W.  Baxdeen,  1912.    32  p.    12^. 

An  address  delivered  November  28, 1011 ,  before  the  history  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers 
association. 

634.  ICcManiH,  John  T.    History  as  a  study  in  the  American  elementary  school. 

Educational  bi-monthly,  6: 146-57,  December  1911. 
Historical  outline  of  conditions  before  1840. 

635.  Wilson,  O.  M.    The  motivation  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  history  work. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  13: 11-16,  September  1912. 
Dramatizing  sections  of  history  woik. 

Geogmtfhy 

636.  Carey,  W.  Maclean.    Weather  study  for  schooLs.    School  world  (London) 

14: 83-^7,  March  1912. 

The  author  advocates  the  study  of  the  principles  of  mete(m>logy  in  schools  as  a  part  of  the  course 
in  geography  and  outlinea  methods  and  apparatus  for  use  in  this  study. 

637.  Gregory,  W.  H.    Symposium  upon  what  is  most  needed  in  the  teaching  of 

elementary  geography.    Journal  of  geography,  10:  245-62,  April  1912. 
"Collection  of  modem  ideas  regarding  needed  improvements  in  elementary  geography." 
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088.  XoKanls,  JohnT.    History  of  geography  as  an  elementary  school  study.    Edu- 
cational bi-monthly,  5: 434-46,  June  1911. 

639.  ICoMuziy,    Oharlea    A.    Com.    Elementary    school    teacher,    12:297-906, 

March  1912. 
Th«  subject  of  com  disciUBed  as  a  gMsn4>hic  topic  for  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 

Hirtnra  Study  and  Sciaiioa 

640.  Amexican  nature-atody  aooiety.    Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  in  Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  December  27-28,  1911.    Nature-study  review,  8: 1-7,  January 
1912. 

641.  Birchy  Arthur  O.    Science  and  elementary  teachen.    Westminster  review, 

178:  302-7,  September  1912. 

642.  Comatook,  Mn,  Anna  (Botaford).    Handbook  of  nature  study  for  teacheis 

and  parents,  based  on  the  Cornell  nature-study  leaflets  .  .  .    Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Oomstock  publishing  company,  1911.    xvii,  938  p.    illus.    8"^. 
Books  of  referanoa,  p.  084-28. 

643.  Haixia,  N.  W.    Natural  history  in  the  Chicago  schools.    American  review  of 

reviews,  45:  570,  May  1912. 
Deaorlbes  system  of  moaanm  extensloa  to  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

644.  Horwoody  A.  B.    The  ideal  of  education,  as  applied  to  nature  study.    West- 

minster review,  178:  331-35,  September  1912. 
Shows  the  vafaie  of  scientific  museoms  as  an  adjunct  in  nature  study. 

645.  LewiS}  Gteorge  Q.    A  scheme  of  nature  study  and  how  to  work  it.    London, 

Bath  and  New  York,  Sir  I.  Pitman  A  sons  [1911?].    89  p.    illus.,  plates,  diagr. 
12*^. 

646.  Shepherd,  John  WiUcea.    Some  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  nature-study — 

I-IV.  Educational  bi-monthly,   7:  74-85,   132-48,   247-63,   353-63,   October, 
December  1912;  February,  April  1919^ 
Amnged  by  grades. 

647.  Wlckea,  Vranoea  O.    The  sure  way  to  teach  nature  study  to  a  child.    Ladiee' 

home  journal,  29: 36,  32,  May,  June  1912. 
States  that  tbe  mother  must  lay  the  foundation  for  the  school  work. 

Aritbmetic 

648.  Gosby,  Byron.    An  experiment  in  the  Mound  City  (Mo.)  public  schools  in 

arithmetic  teaching.    School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  629-34,  October 

1911. 
Solving  the  jiroblem  of  making  arithm«tio  more  pfaotioaL 

649.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    Grouped  objects  as  a  concrete  basis  for  the  number  idea. 

Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  306-14,  March  1912. 
Gives  the  results  of  an  expertanental  investigation  of  number  perception  in  childrea  and  aduUs. 

650.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    A  chapter  in  the  development  of  arithmetic  teaching  in 

the  United  States.    Elementary  school  teacher,  13: 17-24,  September  1912. 
Concludes  a  series  begun  in  May  and  continued  in  Tune  in  the  Etomentary  school  teacher. 

651.  Warren  Colburn  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  together  with  an  analyaie 

of  his  arithmetic  texts.    Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  421-26,  May  1912. 
*    Says  that  Colburn  must  be  regarded  as  a  successful  exponent  of  oral  instruction. 

652.  Hozriaon,  Adelbert  H.    Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  12:  593-605,  October  1912. 

This  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  mathmniitlcal  teaehen  in  Now  Bngland,  February  3, 
1012,  suggests  considerable  modification  in  the  present  elementary  school  ooone  In  mathematics. 
The  writer  advocates  a  lessening  of  the  time  doToted  to  written  work,  thereby  increasing  the  amount 
of  time  for  oral  training.    Gives  in  detail  the  content  of  such  a  course. 

653.  Tall,  lida  Lee.    Testing  for  efficiency  in  arithmetic.    Atlantic  educational 

journal,  7:  301-4,  April  1912. 
Results  of  some  tests  given  in  the  grammar  grades  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  in  April  1910. 
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Art 

654.  Ball,  Xatherin^  K.    The  art  work  of  Oriental  children  in  the  public  schools 

of  San  Francisco.    Twentieth  century  magazine,  5:  S3-89,  February  1912. 
niostreted  by  drawings  by  Chinese  pupils. 

655.  Feltoiii  Alice.    The  Hawley  grammar  school,  Northampton,  Mass.    School 

arts  magazine,  12:  28-36,  September  1912. 
"How  ft  public  library  cooperates  with  a  public  school  In  the  art  education  of  childran." 

656.  Keating,  M.  W.    The  moral  dangers  of  aesthetics  in  schools.    Educational 

times,  65;  169-72,  April  1, 1912. 

Discusses  the  value  of  aesthetio  training  in  schools  and  the  deveiopnMnt  of  the  feelings  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  mental  process,  but  shows  that  the  cultivation  of  the  feeUng?  has  its  dangers 
and  needs  to  be  restrained  within  certain  defined  limits. 

657.  Mason,  WiUiazn  A.    Art  education:  retrospective  and  prospective.    Manual 

training  magazine,  14: 1-9,  October  1912. 
Advocates  cooperation  between  the  teacher  of  drawing  and  the  teacher  of  manual  training. 

658.  Mnxphy,  Bessie  Bandall.    The  kodak  in  art  instruction.    School  arts  maga- 

zine, 12: 14-18,  September  1912. 

659.  Saxgent,  Walter.    Fine  and  industrial  arts  in  elementary  schools.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]    132  p.    illus.    8**. 

660.  Problems  in  the  experimental  pedagogy  of  drawing.    Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  3:  264-76,  May  1912. 

Oocupetloins  and  Busy  Woik 

661.  Woxst,  Edward  F.oTuf  Keith,  Edna.    Educative  seat  work.    Chicago,  Thomas 

Charles  company,  1912.    141  p.    illus.    8°. 

Musk 

662.  Ashtoiiy  Leonora  Sill.    Music  classes  in  public  schools.    Musician,  17:  667, 

August  1912. 

663.  Dann,  BCoIlis.    Should  the  state  establish  an  educational  standard  for  super- 

visors of  music  in  the  public  schools  and  require  candidates  to  pass  special  ex- 
aminations? Journal  of  education,  75: 177-79,  203-205,  232-34,  February  15, 
22,  29,  1912. 

664.  McConathy,  Osboume.    Recent  developments  in  public  school  music.    Musi- 

cian, 17:  88-89,  February  1912. 

665.  White,  W.  A.    The  place  of  music  in  public  education.    Educational  bi- 

monthly, 6: 136-45,  December  1911. 

Agricultural  Tralnlnc 

666.  Baboock,   Ernest  B.    Elementary   school   agriculture.    Sierra   educational 

news,  7:  38-44,  October  1911. 
Outlines  efforts  being  made  to  help  Califcmia  rural  sdiools. 

667.  Bricker,  Oarland  Armor.    Problems  in  the  experimental  pedagogy  of  elemen- 

tary agriculture.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3:  29-34,  January  1912. 
A  discnastan  of  scope  and  method  of  agrlcultmal  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

668.  Thesequenceof  the  seasons  in  teaching  elementary  agriculture.    Educa- 
tion, 32: 489-93,  April  1912. 

Lays  down  the  following  rule:  "At  any  given  season  of  the  year,  teach  those  agricultural  things 
in  which  the  forming  community  is  interested  at  that  time." 

669.  GLarke,  J.  K.    Agriculture  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  dally  program  of 

our  schools.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  61:  476-81,  September  1912. 

Gives  a  daily  program  for  a  school  of  eight  grades,  so  arranged  as  to  include  time  for  agriculture 
and  nature^tudy. 
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670.  Davis,  Benjamin  ICaxBhAll.    Agricultural  education  in  the  public  schoolB.    A 

study  of  its  development  with  particular  reference  to  the  agencies  concerned. 

With  an  introduction  by  0.  H.  Judd.    Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 

preeB[1912]    vi,  163  p.    8^. 
BIbliograithy,  with  annotations:  p.  IJO-ua. 
Originally  published  as  a  scrifls  of  artidw  in  the  Elementary  school  teacher,  v.  10-11. 

671.  Elementary  agriculture.    Seventh  and  eighth  grades.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  61: 169-74,  October  1912. 
Gives  outlines  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  including  also  some  suggestive  exercises. 


672.  Norton,  Alice  P.    Home  economics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grade  teacher. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  431-40,  December  1911. 

"  Presented  at  the  St  Louis  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  assodation,  December  37, 
1910." 

673.  Baymond,  Charlotte  A.    Home  economics.    Journal  of  education  (Piene, 

S.  D.)  13:  31-34,  March  1912. 
Home  economics  incural  schools. 

674.  Whitoher,  George  H.    Domestic  arts  courses  in  public  schools.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12:  197-205,  January  1912. 

A  detailed  statement  of  range  of  activities  in  domestic  arts  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
Berlin,  N.  H. 

Phytieiegy  and  Hygtane 

675.  Eddy,  Walter  H.    An  experiment  in  teaching  sex  hygiene.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional psychology,  2:  451-58,  October  1911. 
Outline  of  a  first-year  coarse  in  "civic  biology." 

676.  Eliot,  Charles  W.    School  instruction  in  sex  hygiene.    Journal  of  education, 

75:  595-97,  May  30,  1912. 
"  Read  before  the  Congress  of  the  American  school  hygiene  mnrHtkm,  New  York  dty." 

677.  Foster,  W.  S.    School  instruction  in  matters  of  sex.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  2:  440-50,  October  1911. 
"References:"  p.  450. 

678.  Hurlbatty  Ethel.    The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  pubUc  schools.    American 

physical  education  review,  17:  625-33,  October  1912. 

"Read  before  the  Public  school  society,  at  the  National  convention,  Montreal,  February  2i, 
1912." 

677.  Jackson,  Edward.    Normal  teaching  regarding  sex.    Colorado  school  journal, 
28:  14-16,  September  1912. 

680.  The  problem  of  sex  instruction.    Journal  of  education,  75:  313-23,  327-31,  March 

21,  1912. 

A  grouping  of  opinions  and  convictions  of  teachers,  superintendents,  physicians,  preachers,  and 
specialists  on  the  problem  of  sex  faistruction. 

Manual  Training 

681.  Heathy  Howard  B.    Manual  training  in  the  primary  schools  of  Victoria,  Aus- 

tralia.   Manual  training  magazine,  14: 151-56,  December  1912. 

682.  Hein,  Leon  F.  A.    Cost  of  materials  for  manual  training  in  the  elementary 

grades.    Manual  training  magazine,  14: 129-37,  December  1912. 

683.  Loughlin,  A.  P.    Standardizing  seventh  and  eighth  grade  manual  tndning. 

Manual  training  magazine,  13:  339-51,  April  1912. 
Shows  what  was  accomplished  in  the  nineteen  grade  schools  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 

684.  Summers,  L.  L.    Woodwork  in  the  lower  grades.    Manual  training  magazine, 

14:  10-23,  October  1912. 
G  ives  an  outline  of  a  tentative  plan  of  work  for  the  first  five  grades.    Copiously  illustrated. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

685.  Davis,  Calvin  O.    The  reoiganization  of  secondary  education.    Educational 

review,  42:  270-301,  October  1911. 

686.  Fisher,  WiUard  J.    Drift  in  secondary  education.    Science,  n.  s.,  36:  587-90, 

November  1,  1912. 

687.  Greenwood,  James  M.     Kinds  of  children  in  high  schools.    Missouri  school 

journal,  28:  544-50,  December  1911. 
Problems  of  manftglng  and  Interesting  pupils. 

688.  Hines,  L.  N".    The  '^six-and-six"  plan  in  Hie  public  schools  of  Crawfordsville, 

Indiana.    American  school  board  journal,  44: 14,  February  1912. 
An  instance  of  snccessfnl  operation  of  the  "six-And-etz  "  plan. 

689.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes,  ed.    High  school  education.    Professional  treat- 

ments of  the  administrative,  supervisory,  and  specifically  pedagogical  functions 
of  secondary  education,  with  special  reference  to  American  conditions.  New 
York,  0.  Sciibner's  sons,  1912.    xxii,  555  p.    12°. 

Bibliography:  p.  471-631. 

By  25  leading  educator8,covering  Current  demands  upon  progress,  Pisciplinary  basis  of  courses, 
History  of  secondary  curriculums  since  the  Renaissance,  Reorganizing  secondary  education, 
Instruction:  its  orguiization  and  control,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physi- 
ography,  English,  Public  speaking, etc.,  Latin,  Modem  languages,  History,civil  government,  and 
political  economy.  Drawing,  Music,  Moral  education.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  Bex  pedagogy, 
Agricuttnre,  Commercial  education.  Vocational  training,  Practical  arts  for  girls,  Psychology , High 
school  library. 

890.  liOwiSy  William  D.    The  high  school  and  the  boy.    Saturday  evening  post, 

184:  8-9,  77-78,  April  6, 1912. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  ail  classes  of  boys,  all  high^ecbool  subjects  of  study  should  be  placed 
on  an  equality,  and  the  content  of  the  courses  in  each  of  these  lines,  and  the  aims  and  the  methods 
of  instructlon,should  be  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  students  as  they  are  and  by  social 
and  economic  needs,  rather  than  by  the  foundations  required  for  advanced  courses  or  by  pro- 
fessional theories  as  to  the  complete  and  bgical  organization  of  subjects. 

691.  The  high  school  and  the  girl.    Satmxiay  evening  post,  184:  8-9,  64, 

May  4, 1912. 

The  second  of  two  articles  on  the  Problems  of  the  high  school. 

Claims  that  the  "high  school's  largest  possible  service,  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned,  is  to 
conserve  their  health,  train  them  for  household  efficiency  and  economic  independence,  and  bring 
them  into  touch  with  the  larger  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  humanity." 

692.  Lurton,  Freeman  E.    The  disintegration  of  a  high  school  class.    A  study  in 

elimination.    School  review,  19:  680-683,  December  1911. 
Study  of  conditions  in  the  high  school  of  Anoka,  Minnesota. 

693.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.    Inter  and  intra  high  school  contests.     Education,  33: 

38^9,  September  1912. 
Discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  subject. 

694.  Main,  Josiah.    Plans  and  purposes  of  a  modern  high  school.     Kansas  school 

magazine,  1:  27-36,  101-109,  January,  March  1912. 
Part  n  appearing  in  the  March  number  has  the  sub-title  "  Motor  education." 

095.  Martin,  George  H.    The  peculiar  obligation  of  the  public  high  school.    Educa- 
tional review,  43:  461-71,  May  1912. 

Su^ests  that  the  high  school  student  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  social  movements 
of  the  day,  such  as  child  labor,  conservation,  pure  food,  temperance,  etc.  Bays  that  the  play 
movement  and  the  vocational  movement  do  not  promote  the  spirit  of  social  service. 

696.  Meams,  WiUiam  Hughes.    The  high  school  and  the  ''standard."    Independ- 
ent, 73:  480-«5,  August  29, 1912. 

Declares  that  the  business  of  the  high  school  is  to  help  young  people  "  to  a  better  adjustment  to 
the  life  they  must  eventually  live." 

g97,  High  school:  its  manners  and  customs.    Outlook,  101:  581-85,  July  13, 

1912. 
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608.  Kalder,  F.  F.    The  hig^  school  commencement.    Nortliweflt  journal  of  edua^ 
tion,  23:  358-61,  April  1912. 
Stiggiitloiis  for  th0  annual  gmdoation  axwciaM  of  high  aolioola. 

699.  ByneaiBon,  Edward.    The  conference  hour  in  the  Pittsbuig^  hi^^  Bchoole. 

School  review,  20:  246-{>3,  April  1912. 

Writer  declares  the  "conferenoe^hour  plan"  to  be  a  useful  and  raluable  adjunct  to  the  work  of 
the  week.    It  combfaies  the  class  and  faidJvldual  methods  ofteachtng. 

700.  Shields,  Thon^ias  Edward.    The  high  school .    Catholic  educational  review, 

2:  925-43,  December  1911. 

Survey  of  the  field.    Reriew  of  the  report  of  the  National  eduoation  association  oonunittee  upon* 
the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  adopted  by  the  Department  of  secondary  eduoation 
July  nth,  1911. 

701.  Smith,  H.  B.    Departmental  oiganization  in  hig^  schools.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 75: 599-600,  May  30,  1912. 

Replies  received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  principals  of  one  hundred  tjrpical  highachools 
of  the  country. 

702.  Snedden,  David  Samuel.     Opportunity  of  the  small  hi^  school.     School 

review,  20:  98-110,  February  1912. 

Writer  contends  that "  the  small  high  school  cannot  be  a  vocational  school  in  any  true  seoae  of 
that  word,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  shall  forego  all  attempts  to  keep  its  boys  and'g'flsln 
contact  with  the  practical  arts." 

703.  Success  in  school.    School  review,  19:  585-95,  November  1911. 

Suggestions  for  increasing  high  school  teaching  eflklency ;  an  abstract  of  eight  papers  preaented 
in  conferences  conducted  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  school  for  girls,  February  to  liay,  1911. 

704.  Warner,  A.  B.   The  vital  things  in  the  secondary  school.    Missouri  school  jour- 

nal, 29:  2-6,  January  1912. 
Claims  that  the  gnat  aim  of  the  secondary  school  Is  motal  ohaiaofter. 

CURRICULUM 

705.  Bark,  Frederic.    Our  high  school  curriculum,  what  shall  we  do  about  it? 

Western  journal  of  education  (San  Francisco)  18:  3-6,  May  19,  1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  high  school  curriculum  based  on  results  of  an  entrance  ezamtaiation  for  the 
8an  Francisoo  state  normal  school. 

706.  Ghray,  Edward  D.  McQueen.    How  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school 

might  be  reconstructed.    Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  University  of  New  Mexico, 

1911.    141-65  p.    12^.    (BulletinoftheTJniverBity,no.61.    Educational  series, 

vol.  1,  no.  5) 

Proposes  a  separation  of  the  curriculum  into  two  biennial  divisions,  each  dosed  by  a  public  exam- 
ination. The  Junior  division  should  present  a  general  course;  the  work  of  the  senior  division  should 
be  departmental— precollegiate,  vocational,  or  technical. 

707.  Green,  O.  A.    The  one  room  high  school.    Missouri  school  journal,  28:  385-^, 

September  1911. 
Problems  of  the  course  of  study. 

708.  HoIliBter,  Horace  Adelbert.    Constante  and  variables  in  the  hig^  school  pro- 

gramme of  studies.    Education,  32:  69-74,  October  1911. 

Bngiisii  and  Cempoaiklon 

709.  National  council  of  teachers  of  Bngliah.    Proceedings  of  the  fiist  annual 

meeting,  Chicago,  December  1-2,  1911.    English  journal,  1:  24-45,  72-94,  Jan- 
uary, February  1912.    (J.  F.  Hosic,  secretary,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  V .  C.  Coulter:  Financial  support  of  Eni^ish  teaching,  p.  34-20.  2.  Cornelia  S.  Hulst: 
The  organization  of  the  course  In  literature  in  secondary  schools,  p.  72-83.  3.  C.  8.  Thomas:  The 
English  course  in  the  high  school:  the  New  England  view,  p.  84-94. 

710.  Abbott,  AUan.    To  beginners  in  English  teaching.    English  journal,  1:  419-24. 

September  1912. 
"  Given  before  a  group  of  prospective  teachers  of  English  at  Mt.  Hdyoke  college,  April  10, 1912.** 
Discusses  four  fundamentnl  elements  of  success  In  the  teaching  of  English. 
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711.  Alton,  Margaret.    Third  year  English  in  secondary  schools.    Education,  32: 

505-8,  April  1912. 

To  remedy  the  self-consciousness  of  papils  of  the  third  yeer,  with  its  resulting  embarrassment  of 
thought  or  of  expression,  the  wt  iter  suggests  a  plan ''  to  let  at  least  two4hird8  of  the  class  study  be 
done  by  separate  classes  of  girls  and  boys,  the  other  one-third  to  be  'result'  work  or  mechanical 
drill." 

712.  BliflBi  D.  O.    Some  results  of  standard  tests.    Psychological  clinic,  6: 1-12, 

March  1912. 
Some  results  of  tests  in  English  composition. 

713.  Boynton,  Percy  Holmes.    Suggestions  for  the  English-literature  section  of  a 

high-school  library.    School  review,  20:  111-16,  February  1912. 

714.  Chubb,  PerdTal.    The  menace  of  pedantry  in  the  teaching  of  English.    School 

review,  20:  34-45,  January  1912. 

715.  Du  Breuil,  Alice  Jouveau.    Written  composition  in  the  high  school.    EngUsh 

journal,  1:  537-46,  November  1912. 

"  Delivered  before  the  Maryland  state  teachers'  association  at  Braddock  Heights,  Hd.,  June  20, 
1912." 

716.  Frank,  ICaude  M.    Dramatization  of  school  classics.    English  journal,  1:  47&- 

81,  October  1912. 

"  The  author  describes  a  satisiiEictory  trial  plan  of  securing  interest  in  Ivanhoe  and  the  Odyssey  in 
the  flist  year  of  high  school  by  means  of  informal,  rough-end-ready  dramatization. '  '—School  review, 
December  1912,  p.  706. 

717.  Hopkins,  Edwin  M.    Can  good  composition  teaching  be  done  under  present 

conditions?    English  journal,  1: 1-8,  January  1912. 

718.  Hughes,  Helen  S.    English  literature  and  the  college  freshman.    School  re- 

views, 20:  583-92,  November  1912. 

An  investigation  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  college, "  in  coonection 
with  the  average  general  culture  of  the  student  body."  Illustrated  by  graphic  statistics.  Author 
thinks  that  the  high  schools  are  not  doing  all  that  might  be  expected  of  them  in  their  teaching  of 
En^ish,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Middle  West. 

719.  Jones,  Charles  Edward.    Sources  of  interest  in  high  school  English.    New 

York,  American  book  company  [1912]    144  p.    12°. 

720.  McOonn,  Charles  Maxwell.    Highnschool  students'  rankings  of  English  clas- 

sics.   English  journal,  1:  257-72,  May  1912. 
Based  on  the  statements  of  about  8,000  students. 

721.  CDonnell,  Charles  L.    Reading  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.    Catholic 

educational  review,  2:  898-908,  December  1911. 

722.  Reynolds,  Q.  F.    English  literature  in  secondary  schools.    Education,  32: 

1-10,  September  1911. 

723.  Boberts,  Alberts.    The  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 

States.    School  world  (London)  14:  81-83,  ^larch  1912. 

A  brief  discuaslon  of  the  place  of  EngUsh  in  the  cmriculum,  principles  underlying  the  courses 
of  study,  method  of  treatment  of  literature,  liverary  equipment  of  the  schools,  composition  and 
rhetoric,  oratorical  work,  the  teacher  of  English,  and  English  in  colleges  and  imiversities. 

724.  Starch,  Daniel  and  Elliott,  Edward  C.    Reliability  of  the  grading  of  high- 

school  work  in  English.    School  review,  20:  442-57,  September  1912. 

The  problem  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  range  of  variation  and  the  reliability  of  the 
marksaaBlgned  by  teachers  to  examination-answer  papen.  The  data  were  obtained  from  one  of  the 
largest  high  schools  in  WiBoonsin. 

725.  Tressler,  Jacob  C.    The  efficiency  of  student  correction  of  compositions. 

English  journal,  1:  405-11,  September  1912. 

"This  article  is  ft  condensation  of  a  thesis  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Thomdlke  of 
Columbia  university.  Because  of  limited  space,  the  data  on  which  the  ooncluslana  are  based 
have  been  entirely  omitted." 
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Mfd«m  Lmfoafw 

726.  National  German- American  teachers'  association.    Der  deutsch-ameii- 

kanische  lehrertag  in  Berlin.    I^dagogische  zeitung,  41:664-66,  August  22, 

1912. 

An  account  of  the  meeting  in  Berlin  August  10-15  of  the  Oennan-American  teachers'  aasociatiim, 
which  was  attended  by  about  4O0  taachera  and  their  friends  fh>m  the  United  States. 

727.  Armstrong,  Edward  Cooke.    Place  of  modem  languages  in  American  educa- 

tion.   School  review,  19:  696-609,  November  1911. 

Maintains  that  the  ritality  of  the  niodern  languages  depends  upon  their  value  as  a  discipline 
and  their  cultural  value;  the  practical  values  are  accessories,  but  should  not  be  neglected.        ^ 

728.  Bronk,  Isabelle.    Experiences  of  a  non-native  teacher  of  modem  languages. 

Education,  33:  150-58,  November  1912. 
Advocates  foreign  residence  for  teachen  of  languagies. 

729.  Cipriani,  Charlotte  J.    The  use  of  phonetics  and  the  phonograph  in  the 

teaching  of  elementary  French.    School  review,  20:  516-25,  October  1912. 

Escperiments  tried  by  the  author  In  the  Frsnch  and  Qennan  department  at  Ottawa  nnlvecstty , 
1905.    Commends  the  use  of  the  phonograph  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  teaching  Frsnch. 

730.  GeddeSy  James,  jr.    Oral  instruction  in  modem  languages.    Education,  33: 

27-35,  September  1912. 

"As  long  as  the  living  languages  ai«  taught  in  this  country  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  dead 
languages,  that  is  to  say,  while  grammatical  construction  and  classical  literature  fonn  the  principal 
feature,  so  long  Americans  will  not  become  good  linguists." 

731.  Handschin,  Charles  Hart.    A  historical  sketch  of  the  Gouin  seriee-system 

of  teaching  modem  languages  and  its  use  in  the  United  States.    School  review, 
20: 170-76,  March  1912. 

732.  Problems  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.    Education,  32:  203-13, 

December  1911. 

733.  Henxdnger,  Carl.    Modem  languages  in  high  schools.    Westem  journal  of 

education  (Ypsilanti)  5: 193-202,  May  1912. 

A  brief  description  of  a  course  in  Qennan  which  has  for  an  aim  "  to  enable  the  student  to  we  the 
language,  at  least  to  some  extent." 

734.  Kuersteiner,  A.  F.    The  needs  of  modem  language  instmction.    School 

review,  19:  555-68,  October  1911. 

735.  Price,  WillianiB..    Aims  and  methods  in  modem  language  instmction.    Educa- 

tional review,  44:  257-74,  October  1912. 
Discusses  the  advantages  of  making  the  conversation  center  in  and  revolve  about  the  texts. 

736.  A  symposium  on  reform  in  grammatical  nomenclature  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 

guages.   School  review,  19:  610-42,  November  1911. 
Papers  by  C.  R.  Rounds,  C.  L.  Meader,  A.  F.  Kuersteiner,  C.  P.  Wagner,  F.  N.  Scott,  T.  J.  C. 

Diekhoir,  WiUiam  O.  Hale. 

Ancient  Languages 

737.  Brown,  Frances  J.    Humanizing  the  Latin  teacher.    Classical  journal,  8: 109- 

14,  December  1912. 

738.  Davis,  Edward  Porter.    Brief  for  the  classics.    Education,  32:  51^7,  Sep- 

tember 1911. 

739.  Gray,  Hason  D.    Co-ordination  of  Latin  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  high 

school  curriculum.    Classical  journal,  7: 196-203,  338-48,  February,  May  1912. 

740.  Henry,  Norman  B.    Live  factors  in  Latin  teaching.    Classical  journal,   7: 

361-65,  June  1912. 

741.  Hooper,  Cyrus  Lauron.    The  influence  of  the  study  of  Latin  upon  knowledge 

of  English  grammar.    English  journal,  1:  393-404,  September  1912. 
Shows  that  students  who  have  had  thorough  training  in  Latin  do  superior  work  in  English. 

742.  liOiper,  M.  A.    What  Latin  in  the  second  year?    Classical  journal,  7:  243-^1, 

March  1912. 
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743.  Xeyer,  Frank  B .    Religion  and  morality  in  Latin  of  the  high  school.    ReligiouB 

education,  6:  520-26,  February  1912. 

744.  VBxaon,  SuBan.    Hints  for  the  Latin  teacher.    Clafldcal  journal,  8: 60-70,  No- 

vember 1912. 

745.  Sabin,  Francis  E.    An  exhibit  in  anerwer  to  the  high  school  boy's  question: 

"What's  the  use  of  Latin?"    Virginia  journal  of  education,  6:  5-7,  October 
1912. 
Also  pub.  in  Classical  Journal,  7: 349^1,  May  1912. 

546.  Sherman,  S.  P.    English  and  the  Latin  question.    School  and  home  educa- 
tion, 31:  331-44,  April  1912. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  English  Uteratuie  is  proved  h$r 
experimental  examinations  taken  by  students  who  have  and  who  have  not  studied  Latin. 

747.  Walker,  Arthur  Tappan.    Caesar  or  a  substitute?    Classical  journal,  7:  234-42, 

March  1912. 

748.  Yeames^  H.  H.    On  teaching  Viigil.    School  review,  20: 1-26,  January  1912. 

History 

749.  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  convention,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
10  and  11,  1911.  62  p.  8^.  (Henry  Johnson,  secretary.  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university) 

Contains:  1.  E.  S.  Meade:  The  present  status  of  the  teaching  of  economics  in  high  schools,  p. 
19-28.    2.  J.  L.  Tildsley:  The  practical  Eoanagement  of  a  high  school  oourse  in  economics,  p.  ao-36. 

750.  History  in  the  secondary  school.    History  teacher's  magazine,  8: 179-^,  October 

1912. 

CoNTXNT8.~l.  Eldon  C.  Evans:  The  use  of  the  blackboard.— 2.  Frank  P.  Ooodwin:  Bodalsdenoe 
courses  for  commercial  students.— 3.  E.  H.  Violette:  Setting  the  problem. 

761 .  Mc  Andrew,  William.    *  *  One  remedy  for  education. ' '    World  *s  work,  25 :  72-79, 
November  1912. 
Advocates  the  use  of  magazines  of  current  events  as  textbooks  in  high  schools. 

CIvicfl 

752.  Todd,  Edwin  S.    An  economic  basis  for  civics  teaching.    Education,  32: 436-44, 

478-^,  March,  April  1912. 

Holds  that  "the  real  aim  of  civics  instruction  will  never  be  realised  until  the  student  is  brought 
into  a  position  where  he  will  be  able  first  to  appreciate  his  environment,  second,  to  sympathise  with 
that  environment,  and  third,  to  complete  the  process  of  socialisation  by  adapting  himself  to  that 
environment." 

Debating 

753.  Gardner,  Bertha  Lee.    Debating  in  the  high  school.    School  review,  19:534-45, 

October  1911. 

754.  Bobbins,  Edwin  Clyde.    The  high  school  debate  book.    Chicago,  McOluig  & 

CO.,  1911.    vi,  239  p.    12°. 

Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  public  debates.  With  each  question  is  a  bibliography 
divided  into  general,  affirmative,  and  negative  references  sufficient  for  a  thorough  discussion. 

BcooomJcs 

755.  Smith,  Walter  B.    The  futons  of  economics  and  social  studies  in  the  hi^ 

school.    Kansas  school  magazine,  1:  70-81,  February  1912. 

Malbematkt 

756.  AModation  of  mathematical  teachers  in  New  England.    Minutee  of  the 

tenth  spring  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Boston,  Maes.,  April  13,  1912.    43  p.    8**. 

Ckmtains:  1.  J.  B.  Hebberd:  What  can  the  high  school  do  for  the  bedcward  popOT  p.  ^-34. 
2.  J.  W.  Yooag:  The  logical  element  in  the  teaching  of  geometry,  p.  96-M. 
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757.  ChJlcott,  Clio  M.    An  experiment  in  cooperation.    Journal  of  education, 

75:  125-27,  February  1,  1912. 

An  experiment  in  tencihlng  mathematics  by  the  groap  system  as  carried  on  in  Charleetown  hlg^ 
school,  Boston. 

758.  Evans,   George   W.    The   teaching  of  high   school   mathematics.    Boston, 

Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1911.    94  p.     12°.    (Riverside  educational  monographs) 
Treats  in  concise  form  the  following  topics:  Modem  point  of  view,  Order  of  topics,  Equations  and 
their  use,  Some  niks  of  thumb,  Geometry  as  algebraic  material,  Graphical  method,  Baaes  of 
proof  in  geometry,  Method  of  limits,  Simpson's  rule  and  the  curve  of  sections,  The  teedier. 

759.  Gebhardty  Martin.    Die  geschicht^  der  mathematik  im  mathematischen  unter- 

richte  der  hdheren  schulen  Deutsch  lands.    I^eipzig  und  Berlin,  B.C.  Teubner, 

1912.    vii,  157  p.    8°.    (Abhandlungen  Uber  den  mathematischen  untenicht 

in  Deutschland  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  unter- 

richtskommission.  bd.  III.  hft.  6) 
"LiteiaturverMlchnis":  p.  132-63. 

760.  Harty  Walter  W.    Inductive  instruction  in  mathematics,    fiducational  bi- 

monthly, 6:  7-14,  October  1911. 
The  underlying  psychology;  the  essentials  of  method;  application. 

761. Some  fundamental  principles  in  the  teaching  of  first  year  algebra. 

Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  43: 172-75,  220-21,  241-42,  270-71,  September- 
December  1911. 

762.  Myersy  Geor^  WiUiam.    Report  on  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics 

in  France.    School  review,  19:  433-53,  September  1911. 

763.  Report  on  the  unification  of  mathematics  in  the  University  high  school. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  777-90,  December  1911. 

764.  NewhaU,  Charles  W.    The  real  problem  in  secondary  mathematics.    Educa- 

tional review,  43:  472-82,  May  1912. 

765.  [Palmer,  George  William].    The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  secondary  schools. 

London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1912.    33  p.    8°.    ([Gt.  Brit.]  Board  of  educa- 
tion.   Special  reports  on  educational  subjects) 

No.  13  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prepared 
for  the  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

766.  Bossell,  W.  B.    Mathematics  required  by  industrial  workers  as  applied  in 

high  schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  704-8,  November  1911. 

767.  Schultze,  Arthur.    The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    370  p.     12*". 

768.  Young,  J.  W.  A.    Concerning  systematic  exposition  of  mathematics  and  the 

fusion  of  its  various  branches  in  secondary  instruction.    School  science  and 
mathematics,  12:  447-56,  June  1912. 

Discussion  of  the  questions  referred  to  Sulx?ommlssion  A  of  the  International  commKsion  on  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  for  report  at  the  session  at  Milan,  Italy,  September  1^21, 1911. 

Geometry 

769.  [Carson,  Oeorge  Edward  St.  Lawrence]    The  educational  value  of  geom- 

etry.   London,  H.  M.  Stationery  oflice,  1912.     17  p.    8*.     ([Gt.  Brit.]  Board 
of  education.    Special  reports  on  educational  subjects) 

No.  15  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prapared 
for  the  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

770.  Cosby,  Byron.    Efiiciency  in  geometry  teaching.    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics, 12:  40&-15,  May  1912. 

An  address  read  before  the  Mathematics  section  of  the  Missouri  state  teachers'  assodaUoiQ  at 
Hannibal,  November  10, 1911,  describing  a  plan  for  teaching  geometry  tried  at  KfrksvlUe,  Ifo. 
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771.  Smith,  David  Eugene.    The  teaching  of  geometry.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Ginn  and  co.  [1911].    339  p.    illus.    12**. 

Deals  with  the  history,  deyelopnient  and  methods  of  teaching  geometry  in  sudh  a  way  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  vitalising  influence. 

Science 

772.  Sikenbexry,  WilliaxxL  L.    The  general-science  course  in  the  University  high 

school.    School  review,  20:  217-27,  April  1912. 

The  University  high  school,  Chicago,  HI.,  early  recognized  ''the  necessity  for  an  elementary 
study  of  the  field  of  all  the  sciences  as  a  requisite  for  success  in  any  one  of  them." 

773.  Fisher,  Willard  J.    Is  science  really  unpopular  in  high  schools?    Science,  n.  s., 

35:  94-98,  January  19,  1912. 

774.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbard.    Meaning  of  science  in  secondary  schools.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  12:  87-98,  February  1912. 

Address  read  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers  at  Lewis  insti- 
tute, Chicago,  December  1, 1911. 

The  author  emphasises  the  fact  that  to  make  a  science  a  vital  i)art  of  the  middle  scshool  "a  minute 
and  careful  examination  of  your  students  as  well  as  your  subject  matter''  must  be  made. 

775.  Bynearson,  Edward.    Science  in  the  first  year  in  high  school.    School  journal, 

79:  265-66,  75-76,  78,  May  1912. 

The  author  is  in  favor  of  "a  course  that  includes  material  from  all  the  sciences  but  which  is  not 
daasifiable  as  any  particular  science. " 

Physics 

776.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.    Report  upon 

the  teaching  of  physics  in  segregated  classes.  School  science  and  mathematics, 
12:  19-26,  January  1912. 

Willis  E.  Tower,  chairman. 

Read  before  the  Physics  section  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers 
December  2, 1911,  at  Lewis  institute,  Chicago. 

A  report  of  an  investigation  conducted  in  the  laiger  cities  of  every  state  except  Uiree.  The  result 
was  in  &vor  of  segregated  dasses. 

777.  Eastern  association  of  physics  teachers.    Proceedings  of  the  sixtieth  meet- 

ing, Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  2,  1911.    18  p.    8®. 

778.  Proceedings  of  the  sixty-first  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  2,  1912. 

16  p.    8°. 

779.  Proceedings  of  the  sixty-second  meeting,  Charlestown,  Idass.,  June  1, 

1912.    23  p.    8*». 

780.  Coleman,  S.  £.    Adaptation  of  physics  to  different  types  of  pupils.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  12: 131-37,  February  1912. 
A  description  of  the  plan  used  in  the  Oakland  high  school. 

781.  Jameson,  J.  M.    The  opportunity  now  before  teachers  of  physics.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  12: 195-205,  327-35,  March,  April  1912. 

Suggestions  for  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  everyday  needs  of  the  pupil,  and  making  it  fall  in 
line  with  the  present  movement  for  industrial  education. 

782.  Mann,  C.  Biborg.    The  teaching  of  physics  for  purposes  of  general  education. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.  xxv,  304  p.  12°.  (Teachers'  pro- 
fessional library,  ed.  by  N.  M.  Butler.) 

Bibliography:  p.  291-99. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  traces  the  development  of  the  present  situation.  The  second  traces  the 
origin  of  physics,  and  seeks  to  establish  its  leading  characteristics  and  to  define  its  possibilities  as  a 
means  of  general  education.  In  the  third  part  the  purpose  of  physics  teaching  is  stated,  and 
hints  are  given  as  to  how  this  purpose  may  be  attained. 

783.  Smithy  Burton  E.    Should  the  content  of  high  school  physics  be  changed? 

School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  604-609,  October  1911. 
One  versus  many  courses;  quantity  reduced;  illustrations  increased;  quality  praoticalised. 
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Chemlitiy 

784.  New  England  association  of  chemistry  teachers.    [PtoceedingB  of  the] 

forty-third   regular  meeting,    February  3,    1912.    Boston,  Man.    36  p.    8^. 
(Ralph  C.  Bean,  secretary) 
CoDtalns:  David  Snedden:  Problenu  of  scSenoe  instruction  In  secondary  edacatbn,  p.  20-28. 

785.  Bray,  W.  J.    The  function  of  chemistry  in  the  modem  high  school.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  12:  572-78,  October  1912. 

A  strong  plea  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  high  sdiool  as  a  pxactical  subject,  shoving  its 
relation  to  problems  of  every  day  life  rather  than  its  technical  value  as  a  science.  This  paper  was 
read  before  the  Science  section  of  the  Missouri  society  of  scienoe  and  mathematics  teachers,  Norem- 
ber9, 1911. 

786.  Oustafson,  C.  F.    Teaching  the  basic  principles  of  applied  chemistry  to  hig^ 

school  boys  and  girls.  School  science  and  mathematics,  11:  616-23,  October 
1911. 

787.  Idler,  William  Lash.    Chemical  philosophy  of  the  high  school  text-books. 

Science,  n.  s.  34:  257-63,  September  1,  1911. 

Claims  that  text-books  in  chemistry  do  not  emphasise  the  conception  of  continuity  which  plays 
so  great  a  part  in  modem  science. 

788.  Vallance,  0.  A.    Inspection  of  chemical  industries  by  students  in  the  secondary 

schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  12:  381-87,  May  1912. 

An  address  read  before  the  Chemical  section  of  the  Chicago  association  of  scienoe  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  at  Lewis  institute,  Chicago,  in  which  the  author  shows  how  the  school  may  artiou- 
late  with  daily  life,  especially  through  the  chemistry  course. 

Botany 

789.  Works,   Qeorg^e   A.    Applied   botany.    School   science   and    mathematics, 

12:  610-15,  October  1912. 

The  course  In  botany  here  outlined  is  the  result  of  six  years'  use  of  the  material  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  course  adapted  to  a  high  school  in  a  commimity  essentially  rani. 

Biology  and  ZooloKy 

790.  Dawson,  Jean.    Some  effects  of  civic  biology  in  the  home.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  12:  313-21,  April  1912. 

791.  Walter,  Herbert  E.    High  school  biology  and  sex  hygiene.    Education,  32: 

26-34,  September  1911. 

792.  Whitney,  W.    Application  of  zoology  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  com- 

munity.   School  science  and  mathematics,  12: 171-76,  March  1912. 
Read  before  the  biology  section  of  the  Central  association  of  scienoe  and  mathematics  teachers, 

In  Chicago,  December  1, 1911. 

Physiology  and  Hygtene 

793.  Oregs:,  F.  M.    Social  hygiene.    Education,  33:  10O-4,  October  1912. 

Contends  that  the  problem  of  social  hygiene  in  the  schools  generally  is  "  the  problem  of  so  direct- 
ing the  association  of  the  sexes  as  to  suppress  familiarity  and  to  develop  becoming  modesty." 

794.  Hoseley,  E.  L.    Some  ways  of   teaching  pupils  practical  hygiene.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  12:  1^,  January  1912. 
Description  of  methods  used  in  the  Sandusky  high  school. 

Agricultural  Training 

795.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    Papers  read  at  the  second  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing, Columbus,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1912.    53  p.    8®.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  6) 

CoiTEKNTS.— 1.  F.  W.  Howe:  Essentials  in  a  state  S3rstem  of  agricultural  education.  2.  E.  C. 
HIgbie:  The  need  for  reliable  scientific  data  regarding  social  and  economic  conditions  in  rural 
communities.  3.  D.  O.  Barto:  The  proper  equipment  of  an  agricultural  high  school.  Discussion 
by  D.  J.  Crosby.  4.  R.  W.  Stimson:  The  Smith's  agricultural  school  and  agricultural  education 
in  Massachusetts.  6.  A.  V.  Storm:  The  unprepared  teacher  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and 
coUoges  of  education.  0.  A.  C.  Monahan:  What  is  done  to  prepare  teachers  of  secondary  school 
agricultare. 
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796.  Ctoflmaxiy  L.  B.    Pedagogy  of  secondary  school  agriculture.    Nature-study 

review,  8:  87-99,  March  1912. 

*' A  critical  ezamJxiation  of  the  pedagogical  oonditioDS  and  principles  involTed  in  thelntroductbn 
of  agrionltnie  into  the  aeoondary  schoola." 

797.  Hatch,  Lester  Kirk.    The  high  school  course  in  agriculture.    Madison,  The 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1911.    40  p.    12**.    (Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  no.  441.    High  school  ser.  no.  12) 
BibUography:  p.  37-40. 

798.  Main,  Joaiah.    Agriculture  in  the  high  school.    Popular  science  monthly, 

79:  385-96,  October  1911. 

799.  Bobison,  Clarence  H.    Agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  high  schools 

of  the  United  States.    New  York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911. 
205  p.    S°.    (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  educa- 
tion, no.  39) 
Listofroferenoes:  p.  191-200. 

Domestic  Science 

800.  Eastwood,  Mary  E.    Suggestive  outline  of  a  domestic  art  course  for  a  high 

school.    Household  arts  review,  4:  38-45,  February  1912. 

Commercial  Subieds 

801.  New  Eng^land  high  school  commercial  teachers  association.    Keport  of 

the  ninth  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass., 
October  21,  1911.  34  p.  4**.  (W.  0.  Holden,  secretary,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.) 
Contains:  1.  A.  J.  Meredith:  The  professional  and  technical  training  of  commercial  teachers, 
p.  5-9.  2.  W.  A.  Hawkins:  Bread  and  butter  education,  p.  10-12.  3.  A.  E.  Holmes:  What  a 
business  man  exi>ects  of  his  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  p.  13-19.  4.  W.  M.  Cole:  Some  conno- 
tatloos  of  teach  JTig  for  business,  p.  20-24. 

802.  Bevexidge,  J.  H.    Efficiency  in  the  business  department  of  the  high  school. 

Midland  schools,  27:  68-71,  November  1912. 

"Address  delireted  before  the  Business  department  of  the  National  education  association, 
Chicago,  m.,  July  9,  1912." 

"The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  a  method  of  measuring  the  economic,  social  and  ethical 
eflSciency  of  the  business  department  of  the  high  school." 

803.  Clark,  George  A.    Commercial  subjects  in  high  schools.    Sierra  educational 

news,  7:  34-39,  September  1911. 

804.  Fee,  Ira  B.    Business  course  for  high  schools  of  smaller  cities.    American 

school  board  journal,  45: 15,  October  1912. 

"  Never  in  the  history  of  commercial  or  business  courses  in  high  schools  hare  such  radical  changes 
been  effected  as  were  witnessed  during  the  past  four  weeks.  The  course  of  study  proposed  by 
Superintendent  Fee  is  therefore  most  timely,  and  should  suggest  valuable  material  as  a  basis  for 
future  changes  in  this  direction." 

805.  (^eijsbeek,  John  B.    Defects  in  high  school  teaching.    Colorado  school  journal, 

27:  28-33,  January  1912. 
Describes  the  typical  commercial  course  in  the  high  school  and  shows  its  delects. 

806.  NejBtroin,  Paul  H.    A  commercial  course  for  high  schools.    Educational 

review,  43:  483-98,  May  1912. 

The  schools  should  teach  "  the  principles  of  business  and  give  as  much  of  the  practise  as  may  be 
possibie."   The  writer  outlines  a  course  of  study. 

Bdilca 

807.  McManiB,  John  T.    Indirect  ethical  instruction  in  the  high  school.    Educa- 

tional bi-monthly,  6: 196-202,  February  1912. 

"  Notes  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Chicago  high  and  normal  school  assodation,  November 
11, 1911." 

Claims  that  the  "hope  for  the  future  of  high  school  morals  lies  in  the  directicHi  of  the  laboratory, 
athletics,  industrial  education,  children's  clubs,  and  other  agencies  that  make  for  social  control 
lather  than  teacher  control." 
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808.  Shaxp,  Frank  Chapxnaiiy  and  Kenmann,  Henry.    A  course  in  moral  educa- 

tion for  the  high  school.    School  review,  20:  228-45,  April  1912. 

The  oouna  outlined  is  not  entirely  "an  untried  expeiixnenL"  Portions  of  it  have  been  glTeo 
durinc  the  past  tbiee  years  In  the  high  schools  of  WiaooDsin  and  some  other  states. 

Manual  Arts 
[See  ICanual  training;  Industrial  and  trade  education.] 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

809.  Bzicker,    Garland    Armor.    Teachers'  extension   schools.    School   leview, 

20:  266-70,  April  1912. 

810.  Cann,  Alfred  L.    Some  notes  on  American  teacher  training  methods.    Man- 

chester, England,  Municipal  day  training  college,  1911.    12  p.    8^. 

Gives  special  attention  to  the  methods  of  coordinating  theoretical  instniction  with  the  actual 
teaching  experience  in  normal  schools. 

811.  Cleaver,   William  G.    Normal  instruction  in  cities.    Pennsylvania  school 

journal,  60:  345-49,  February  1912. 

Address  read  before  the  dty,  borough  and  township  superintendents  of  PemisylTania,  Decem- 
ber 26, 1011. 

812.  Darroch,  Alexander.    The  place  of  psychology  in  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1911.    142  p.    12°. 

813.  Fiahpaw,  Clara  Brooka.    The  training  of  rural  teachers.    Education,   33: 

79-83,  October  1912. 

Writer  contends  that  the  rural  school  has  too  long  served  as  a  sort  of  training  for  the  Inexperienoed 
and  unprepared  teacher.  Shows  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  in  train- 
ing teachers  for  rural  school  work. 

814.  Harm,  S.  M.  N.    The  training  of  the  teacher  through  the  medium  of  the  second- 

ary schools.    Texas  school  magazine,  14:  5-7,  January  1912. 

815.  Mutchler,  Fred  and  Craig,  William  James.    A  course  of  study  for  the  prep- 

aration of  rural  school  teachers.    Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1912.    23  p.    8°.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  1) 

816.  Taylor,  W.  E.    Normal  training  high  schools.    Texas  school  journal,  29: 15-17, 

December  1911. 

Short  sketch  of  the  normal  training  high  schools  in  Kansas  and  general  diacnsaJon  of  these 
schools  as  a  means  of  supplying  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

817.  Thomdike,   Edward   L.    Professional   training  for  college  and   university 

teachers.    Zeitechrift    ftlr    hochschulpSUiagogik    (Leipzig)    3: 2-7,    January- 
April  1912. 

The  author  is  ''more  concerned  about  the  advancement  of  knowledge  of  university  education  by 
raseaioh  than  about  the  agitation  for  the  professional  training  of  coQege  teachers." 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES,  MEETINGS,  ETC. 

818.  Brubacher,  A.  B.    Teachers'  meetings.    Their  purpose;  character;  frequency 

and  program.    American  education,  15: 160-63,  December  1911. 
"Address  delivered  at  October  meeting  of  New  York  state  council  of  superintendents." 

819.  Martin,  Theodore  T.    To  what  extent  may  the  work  of  the  county  institute  be 

made  concrete  by  the  use  of  illustrative  materials?    Educator-journal,  12:  631- 

34,  August  1912. 

Gives  the  replies  received  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  fifty  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  Indiana. 

820.  Buediger,  WiUiam  C.    Teachers'  councils.    Education,  32:  397-408,  March 

1912. 

A  plea  for  teachers'  councils.  Says  that  the  teachers'  council  should  be  established  by  some 
political  body,  such  as  the  board  of  education,  the  city  council,  or  the  state  legislature. 

821.  Sayre,  Alfred  V.    Teachers'  meetings.    Teacher,  16:  263-64,  November  1912. 
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CERTIFICATION  AND  TBNUlte 

822.  California.  TTniTersity.  Council  of  education.  Beport  of  the  Committee 
on  readjustment  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  certification  of  teachers.  Alex. 
F.  Langei  chairman.  Part  I.  Sierra  educational  news,  8:^12-20,  September 
1912. 

S23.  Doughty,  W.  F.    On  determining  the  teacher's  efficiency.    Texas  school  jom*- 

nal,  29: 1-4,  March  1912. 

Recommends  the  tentative  scheme  for  the  measm«ment  of  teaching  efficiency  devised  by  Prot 
Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

824.  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.    The  necessary  basis  of  the  teacher's  tenure.    School 

bulletin,  38:  94-98,  January  1912. 
Address  before  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  November  28, 1911. 

825.  Latham,  B.  H.    Scholarship  and  experience  requirements  for  superintendent's 

certificates  in  47  states.    North  Carolina  education,  6: 10,  April  1912. 

826.  Paton,  J.  L.    The  teachers'  register  and  its  possibilities.    Contemporary  re- 

view, 102:  239-46,  August  1912. 
Register  of  teachers  in  England. 

827.  Sneddon,  David.    The  certification  of  teachers  in  the  high  school,  with  special 

reference  to  certification  in  history.    History  teacher's  magazine,  3: 103-d, 
May  1912. 

828.  TTpdegraff,  Harlan.    Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  state  laws  and 

regulations.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.    269  p.    maps, 

diagrs.    8°.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin  1911,  no.  18) 

Bibliography,  p.  382-66. 

A  comprehensive  survey,  presenting  in  tabular  form  a  digest  of  the  la^ra  and  regulations  of  each 
state,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  material  contained  in  the  tabular  digest. 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

829.  Bardeeu,  Charles  Williani.    Monopolizing  woman  teacher.    Educational  re- 

view, 43: 17-40,  January  1912. 

The  Tvriter  declares  that  his  article  is  not  a  protest  but  a  recognition  of  the  inevitable.  '^  Unless 
some  cataclysm  occurs,"  he  remarks,  "women  are  going  to  drive  men  out  and  control  the  schools." 
His  paper  considers  some  of  the  results  to  be  expected.  It  is  discussed  by  two  correspondents  in 
the  Educational  review  for  February,  p.  201-4. 

830.  Becht,  J.  George.    Developing  professional  spirit  among  teachers.    Journal  of 

education,  76:  481-«2,  November  7,  1912. 

831.  Bole,  S.  James.    The  case  of  the  American  teacher.    Western  journal  of  educa- 

tion (Ypsilanti)  5:  399-406,  November  1912. 
"  Partial  review  of  CofEman's  Social  composition  of  the  teaching  i>opulation. " 

832.  Boyce,  Arthur  Clifton.    Qualities  of  merit  in  secondary  school  teachers. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 144-67,  March  1912. 

Results  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  235  superintendents  and  principals. 

"The  specific  qualities  of  merit  are  taken  from  a  list  proposed  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Elliott,  of  Wisconsin, 
as  a  basis  of  measuring  teaching  efficiency." 

833.  Class,  P.    Nachdenkliche  teurungsberechnungen.    Padagogische  zeitung,  41: 

797--800,  October  10,  1912. 

Discusses  the  increased  cost  of  living  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  Contains  valuable  detailed 
comparisons. 

834.  Denver,   Colo.    Principals'  association.    The  Sabbatical  year.    Colorado 

school  journal,  28: 16-18,  October  1912. 

Olves  some  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  who  had  been  granted  a  Sabbatical  leave  of 
absence. 

835.  Handschln,  Charles  Hart.    Percentage  of  women  teachers  in  state  colleges 

and  universities.    Science,  n.  s.,  35:  55-57,  January  12,  1912. 

836.  McAndrew,  Williani.    The  schoolman's  Monday  morning.    Educational  re- 

view, 43:  109-24,  February  1912. 
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837.  Perry,  Arthur  C,  jr. '  The  status  of  the  teacher.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1912]    xii,  78  p.    12°.    (Riverside  educational 

monographs) 

G0NTENT8.->V  The  authority  of  the  teacher.  2.  The  responsibility  of  the  tncher.  3.  The 
profession  of  the  teacher. 

An  attempt  to  explain  each  relation  of  the  teacher  In  Ita  true  U^t— to  the  community,  to  the 
•chool,  to  the  pupils,  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

838.  Andreas,  J.  Mace.    The  aims,  values,  and  methods  of  teaching  psychology 

in  a  normal  school.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  2:  541-^,  December 
1911. 

"References:"  p.  564. 

A  brief  analysis  to  determine  the  aims  and  values  of  psychology  in  the  normal  school,  and  the 
principles  of  teaching  that  would  naturally  grow  out  of  them,  together  with  some  methods  which 
the  author  has  found  useful  In  his  own  classes. 

839.  The  history  of  education  in  the  normal  school.    Education,  32:  614-19, 

June  1912. 

The  \Miter  declares  that  the  dearth  of  suitable  text-books  has  greatly  hindered  the  effeetiTeneas 
of  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  education.    Suggests  courses. 

840.  Ashley,  M.  L.    Aims,  difficulties,  and  possibilities  in  teaching  psychology 

to  normal  school  students.    Educational  bi-monthly,  7 :  1-8,  October  1912. 

841.  Bicknell,  Thomas  Williams.    A  history  of  the  Rhode  Island  normal  school  .  .  . 

1862-1865  .  .  .  1871-1911.    [Providence,  R.  I.,  1911]    235  p.    iUus.    8^. 

842.  Estill,  Hairy  F.    The  proper  work  of  the  normal  schools.    Texas  school  jour- 

nal, 29:  1-3,  January  1912. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  read  before  the  Normal  school  section  of  the  Southern  educational 
association,  is  to  sho-y  the  distinction  that  should  be  made  In  spirit  and  purpose  between  the 
normal  school  and  other  institutions. 

843.  Orote,  CaroUne.    The  normal  schools  of  Illinois.    School  news,  24:  611-24, 

July  1911.    illus. 
Impressions  receiyed  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

844.  Heche,  Arthur.    A  report  on  the  teaching  and  practice  of  hygiene  in  the 

public  normal  schools  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  educational  psy- 
chology, 2:  429-39,  October  1911. 
Based  on  rejMrts  from  84  schools. 

845.  Holland,  Ernest  Otto.    The  Pennsylvania  state  normal  schools  and  public 

school  system.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1912, 
94  p.  8^.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  educa- 
tion, no.  55) 

846.  House,  Boy  T.    An  experiment  in  free  tuition.    Education,  32:  77-80,  October 

1911. 
On  the  free  instruction  given  by  Oklahoma  state  normal  schools. 

847.  Johnston,   Charles  H.    The  study  of  education.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  2:  569-74,  December  1911. 
A  criticism  of  Warner  Fite's  strictures  on  normal  schools,  etc.,  in  the  Nation,  September  1, 1911. 

848.  Pray,  Carl  B.    History  in  the  normal  schools.    How  shall  the  professional 

schools  prepare  their  pupils  to  teach  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  eight?    History  teacher's  magazine,  3:  54-56,  March  1912. 

"Read  before  the  History  teachers'  section  of  the  American  historical  association  at  Buffalo, 
1911." 

849.  Smith,  Frank  Webster.    The  normal  school  ideal.    Education,  33: 19-26, 

September  1912. 

The  fifth  installment  of  a  series  of  papers  on  normal-school  work. 

*' Pleads  for  a  more  functional  co-ordination  of  the  elements  of  the  normal  school  ourricuhim."^ 
School  review,  November  1912,  p.  647. 
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PBDAOOOT  IN  UNIVSRSITIBS 

850.  National  aodety  of  college  teachers  of  education.    Papers  presented  for 

discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  St. 
Louis,  February  27-29,  1912.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1912] 
153  p.    8*^.    (School  review  monographs,  no.  2) 

TbB  topics  for  the  nwwttng  were  the  Diflerenoe  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  in 
education,  Relation  of  normal  schools  to  departments  and  schools  of  education  In  universities, 
'  Undergraduate  degrees  in  education  in  various  colleges  and  universities,  and  Present  status  of 
education  as  a  science. 

851.  Farring^n,  Frederic  Ernest.    Practice  work  in  university  departments  of 

education.    [Austin]  The  University  of  Texas  [1909]    42  p.    S"".    (Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  no.  134.    General  ser.  no.  18) 
Reprinted  fh>m  the  Publications  of  the  National  society  of  college  teachers  of  education  for  1909. 

852.  Hllli  David  Spence.    The  need  of  practical  cooperation  of  educational  and  of 

medical  departments  in  modem  universities.  Science,  n.  s.,  36: 647-59, 
November  15,  1912. 

Author  endeavors  to  show,  first,  "the  present  status  of  affiliation  of  schools  or  departments 
engaged  respectively  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  of  teachers,  and  secondly,  to  present  a  plea 
for  a  more  general  and  effective  cooperation  between  medical  and  educational  departments  where 
the  interchange  is  warranted  by  technical  training  and  material  resources  in  both  departments." 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  medical  colleges  and  to  departments  and  schools  of  education.  The 
responses  are  generalised  by  the  writer. 

8^.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.    The  school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Kansas;  its  organization  and  function.    [Lawrence,  Kans.]  1911.    20  p.    8^. 

854.  XiUer,  E.  A.    The  organization  of  a  college  department  of  education.    School 
review,  20:  613-22,  November  1912. 
Data  regarding  twenty-one  institutions. 

mCHER  EDUCATION 


855.  Association  of  American  universities.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  thirteenth  annual  conference,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  October 
26  and  27,  1911.  [Chicago,  111.]  The  Association  [1912?]  61  p.  8°.  (C.  H. 
Haskins,  secretary.  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  B.  Oreene:  Departmental  administration  in  American  universities,  p.  17-27; 
Discussion,  p.  27-35.  2.  H.  P.  Judson:  How  can  the  teaching  time  of  professors  be  most  advan- 
tagBOUsly  distiibnted  between  college  work  (both  elementary  and  advanced;  and  graduate  work? 
p.  85-38;  Discussion,  p.  38-44.  8.  A.  L.  Lowell:  Disadvantages  of  the  current  American  practtee 
of  conferring  degrees  (with  the  exception  of  the  Ph.  D .)  on  the  accumulation  of  credits  In  individual 
oooraes,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  comprehensive  examinations  upon  broad  subjects,  p.  45-52; 
DiscoBSlon,  p.  52-61. 

a 

856.  AfiflOffifttion  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and 

ICaryland.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Columbia  university.  New  York  City,  December  1  and  2,  1911. 
[n.  p.]  The  Association,  1912.  155  p.  8^.  (Arthur  H.  Quinn,  secretary, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  What  can  the  colleges  do  to  encourage  more  thorough  work  in  fundamental  subjects 
in  the  schoob?  Isaac  Bharpless,  p.  12-20;  W.  H.  Maxwell,  p.  21-26.  2.  The  care  of  the  student  in 
school  and  college:  F.  P.  Keppel,  p.  27-34;  Frederic  Gardiner,  p.  35-42.  3.  Shall  industrial  or  voca- 
tional sublects  be  accepted  for  admission  to  college?  J.  H.  Penniman,  p.  49-55;  A.  D.  Dean,  p. 
50-M.  4.  The  combination  of  oertlUcate  and  examination  systems:  J.  R.  Angell,  p.  67-^1;  J.  C. 
Sharpe,  p.  82-88.  5.  President's  address.  Educational  problems:  Thomas  Fell,  p.  93-105.  6.  Mod- 
ern language  teaching  in  the  United  States:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  p.  106-13;  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  p. 
U4-18;  F.  S.  Hemry,  p.  ll»-27 
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857.  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  No- 
vember 2,  3,  1911.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Publishing  house  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  1912.  78  p.  8*.  (B.  E.  Young,  secretary,  Vander- 
bilt  university,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  BarnweU:  Recent  experiments  in  methods  of  admission,  p.  29-36.  2.  F.  H. 
Gaines:  Freshmen  requirements  in  Southern  colleges,  p.  80^7.  8.  Ellxaheth  Cotton:  Soatbem 
colleges  for  women,  p.  4ft-68.  4.  H.  N.  Snyder:  A  little  experiment  in  fourteen-onit  standards 
(continued),  p.  60-75. 

858.  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  United  States  of 

America.  Transactions  and  proceedings  .  .  .  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  held 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred eleven.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  press  printing  company  [1912?]  288  p. 
8**.  (Guy  Potter  Benton,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
tcm,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  O.  Thompson:  The  economic  basis  of  education,  p.  21-88.  2.  C.  R.  Van  Hiae: 
Central  boards  of  control,  p.  62-104.  3.  Frank  Strong:  Boards  of  control  of  higher  educational  In- 
stitutions, with  special  reference  to  Kansas,  p.  105-15;  Discussion,  p.  115-32.  4.  A.  R.  Hill:  De- 
partmental organization,  p.  133-40.  5.  Brown  Ayres:  Departmental  organization,  p.  140-^;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  142-48.  6.  E.  M.  Oray:  Reconstructive  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school,  p.  14^70;  Discussion,  p.  170-80.  7.  W.  L.  Bryan:  Economy  in  university  ad- 
ministration, p.  181-80;  Discussion,  p.  180-204.  8.  K.  C.  Baboock:  Relations  of  the  state  univer- 
sity to  the  colleges  of  the  state,  p.  212-23.  0.  R.  J.  Aley:  Entrance  requirements  for  state  universi- 
ties, p.  224-39;  Discussion,  p.  240-51.    10.  E.J.James:  National  aid  to  popular  education,  p.  251-81. 

859.  Ohio  college  association.    Transactions  of  the  forty-second  annual  meeting 

.  .  .  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  26  and  27,  1911.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
The  Champlin  press  [1912]  111  p.  8**.  (E.  A.  Miller,  secretary,  Oberlin  col- 
lege, Oberlin,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  C.  N.  Cole:  The  effort  at  Oberlin  for  college  efficiency,  p.  18-27.  2.  H.  E.  Bourne: 
Notes  upon  the  report  entitled  "  Present  problems  of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Chicago, ''  p. 
28-30.  3.  L.  O.  Westgate:  Efficiency  and  the  college  faculty,  p.  81-30.  4.  F.  C.  Kirkendall:  Uow 
can  the  college  help  the  high  school,  p.  56^.  5.  R.  M.  Hughes:  How  can  the  high  school  help  the 
college?  p.  00-75. 

860.  Bourne,  Bandolph  S.    The  college:  an  undergraduate  view.    Atlantic  monthly, 

108:  667-74,  November  1911. 

861.  College  life  to-day.    North  American  review,  196:  365-72,  September 

1912. 

Declares  that  the  ''cultural''  interests  hold  their  own  equally  with  athletics. 

862.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    International  influence  of  the  university.    Colum- 

bia university  quarterly,  14:  146-53,  March  1912. 
"Reprinted  from  the  President's  Annual  report,  1911,  p.  14-25." 

863.  Camegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Sixth  annual 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York  city,  1911.  154  p.  4**. 
Contains:  1.  The  obligations  of  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  providing  pensions  for  teachers,  p. 
32-^.  2.  Theexchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  p .  36-40.  3.  Education 
and  the  nation,  p.  45-49.  4.  Progress  towards  a  better  adjustment  between  the  college  and  the 
secondary  school,  p.  6(MS3.  5.  The  noteworthy  educational  progress  of  the  South,  p.  64-67.  6.  The 
increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  attendance  of  higher  institutions  during  the  last  decade,  p.  09-71. 
7.  Increase  in  the  number  of  students  as  related  to  educational  progress,  p.  71-77.  8.  The  rise  of 
the  graduate  school,  p.  103-107.  9.  Progress  of  the  state  universities  toward  educational  and  polit- 
ical freedom,  p.  107-112. 

864. Seventh  annual  report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.    New 

York  city,  1912.     194  p.    4°. 

Contains:  1.  The  exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  p.  16-19.  2.  Uni- 
versity and  college  financial  reporting,  p.  130-133.  3.  Advertising  as  a  factor  in  education,  p.  13^ 
143.  4.  Sham  universities,  p.  154-163. 

865.  Childa,  William  Macbride.    Essentials  of  a  university  education.    Hibbert 
journal,  10:  581-98,  April  1912. 
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889.  Cooper,  dayton  Sedgyridk.    Why  go  to  college.    New  York,  The  Century 

CO.,  1912.    xii,  212p.    illua.    8*». 

Contents.— 1.  General  characteristics.  3.  Education  2^  la  carte.  3.  The  college  campus. 
4.  Reasons  for  going  to  ooDege.    6.*  The  college  man  and  the  world.    Index. 

867.  Creagh,  John  T.    The  univeredty  and  the  state.    Catholic  educational  review, 

3: 141-52,  February  1912. 

868.  CrosBley,  M.  L.    The  function  of  a  college  education.    Education,  33: 129-34, 

November  1912. 

Argues  that  the  college  is  not  the  place  for  spedallzation.  This  is  tlie  work  of  the  graduate  and 
trade  schools. 

869.  Ferraris,  Carlo  F.    Di  alcuni  caratteri  intemazionali  dell'  istruzione  superiore. 

Roma,  Tipografia  della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  1911.    511-534  p.    4®. 

870.  Furst,  Clyde.    Tests  of  college  efficiency.    School  review,  20:  320-34,  May 

1912. 

Shows  what  has  been  done  by  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  in  the 
matter  of  educational  standards  and  tests. 

871.  Gay,  Edwin  F.    Tests  of  college  efficiency.    School  review,  20:  335-38,  May 

1912. 

The  writer  presents  some  of  the  impressions  he  has  received  from  contact  with  business  men, 
and  their  attitude  toward  college. 

872.  Great  scientist's  indictment  of  American  universities.    Current  literature,  52: 

58-61,  January  1912. 

Doubts  of  David  Starr  Jordan,  as  expressed  before  the  American  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  regarding  the  utility  of  well-endowed  scientific  establishments. 

873.  Levermore,  Charles  H.    A  complete  municipal  university.    North  American 

review,  196:  705-13,  November  1912. 

Outlines  a  scheme  for  a  municipal  unlveraity— "a  training  for  life  and  for  every  occupation  in 
the  community."    Gives  table  of  studies. 

874.  Maclaurin,  Bichard  C.    Darwin  at  an  American  university.    Atlantic  monthly, 

108: 192-98,  August  1911. 

875.  Peiroe,  George  James.    Opportunity  of  the  endowed  university.    Science, 

n.  8.,  35:  973-77,  June  28,  1912. 

876.  Pendleton,  Ellen  Fitz.    The  function  of  a  coUege.    American  educational 

review,  33: 191-94,  January  1912. 

Claims  that  the  two-fold  function  of  the  college  is  training  for  dtisenship  and  the  preparation  of 
the  scholar. 

877.  Pritchett,   Henry   S.    Influence   of  organized   alumni.    Index)endent,   72: 

450-52,  February  29, 1912. 

878.  Rogers,    Arthur   Kenyon.    Function   of   the   American   college.    Popular 

science  monthly,  81:  574-81,  December  1912. 

879.  Schafer,  Joseph.    Who  should  go  to  college  and  why.    American  review  of 

reviews,  46:  474-80,  October  1912. 

The  author  declares  that  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  with  some  honorable  exceptions, 
are  "receiving  young  men  and  graduating  them  in  masses  without  applying  an  adequate  test  of 
fitness  to  the  individual  at  any  point  in  his  college  career." 

880.  Soule,  Andrew  MacNaim.    The  university  ideal.    [Athens,  Ga.,  The  Mc- 

Gregor coinpany,  printers,  1912]    20  p.    8®. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Oliver  Perry  temple  pavilion.  May  22, 1912. 

881.  Stuart,  Donald  Clive.    Endowed  theater  and  the  university.    North  Ameri- 

can review,  194:  760-64,  November  1911. 

882.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    What  more  can  the  higher  education  do  for  America? 

Independent,  72:  268-71,  August  1,  1912. 
The  training  of  the  exceptional  man  is  emphasized. 
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883.  ViBcent,  Oeorge  Edgar.    Old  guide  for  new  times.    Vmveadty  of  CShiciigD 

magazine,  4:  161-71,  April  1912. 

884.  Wolfe,  Albert  Benedict.    What  makes  a  college?    Popular  science  montMy, 

79:  151-59,  August  1911. 

SMALL  COLLBOBS 

885.  CQiancellor,  WiUiazn  Estabrook.    The  small  coUege:  has  it  a  Jiona  of  size? 

Journal  of  education,  76:  255-^56,  September  12, 1912. 

"InUbislve  article  on  the  small  coUege  from  the  vigorous  and  yitaUsing  pen  of  Dr.  William  Esta> 
brook  Chancellor."— Editix-'s  note. 

886.  Hodgman,  T.  Morey.    Functional  changes  in  the  college.    Educational  re- 

view, 44:  240-48,  October  1912. 

"A  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  small  college  necessary  to  make  It  fit  pfeaant  demands."— 
School  review,  December  1912,  p.  707. 

887.  Simpson,  J.  D.    Our  small  colleges.    American  educational  review,  34: 61-52, 

October  1912. 

Advocates  giving  the  small  college  a  chance,  claiming  that  it  is  doing  a  great  work  and  Is  not  in 
the  way  of  the  larger  schools. 

888.  Sterenaon,  John  James.    Small  colleges.    Popular  science  monthly,  80: 

58-^,  January  1912. 

Dedarea  that  the  modem  "  academy-colleges "  are  soperfloial.  The  currieolom  should  be  de- 
signed "to  accord  with  modem  conditions.'' 

SUPERVISION  AND  ADBONISTRATION 

889.  Bryan,  William  Lowe.    Economy  in  university  administration.    Science,  n.s., 

36:  41-45,  July  12,  1912. 

890.  Capen,  Samuel  P.    The  supervision  of  college  teaching.    Pedagogical  semi- 

nary, 18:  543-50,  December  1911. 

891.  Cattell,  J.  McEeen.    University  control.    Science,  n.  s.,  35:  797-808,  842-60, 

May  24  and  31,  1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  problems  of  administration  of  the  large  endowed  unlversitieB.  Questionnaire 
was  sent  out.  ''  O  f  the  299  replies,  46  are  taken  as  favoring  the  system  usual  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  designated  as  a  limited  autocracy,  60  as  favoring  a  system  in  which  the  faculties  havegreatsr 
share  in  control  ...  184  as  favoring  a  plan  of  representative  democracy  more  or  less  similar  to  the 
one  proposed.'' 

892.  Churchman,  Philip  H.    The  sliding  scale  and  academic  standards.    Educa- 

tional review,  44:  25-34,  June  1912. 

The  writer  says  that  "the  sliding  scale  should  tend  to  restore  something  like  the  oompetitloa 
motive,  long  superseded  by  the  ambition  to  exist  four  years  within  the  college  jirecincts  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  ansrthing  like  an  education. " 

893.  Foster,  William  Trufant.    Scientific  distribution  of  grades  at  Reed  college. 

Science,  n.  s.,  35:  887-89,  June  7,  1912. 

The  writer  aays  that  with  thfi  system  in  vogue  at  Reed  ooUege.  "it  is  possible  to  give  a  deflnita 
and  j  ust  reward  for  high  scholarship  by  allowing  a  course  completed  with  high  credit  to  count  mora 
toward  a  degree  than  a  course  completed  with  lower  credit. " 

894.  Jastrow,  Joseph.    The  administrative  peril  in  eduQation.    Popular  science 

monthly,  81:  495-515,  November  1912. 

"A  vigorous  protest  against  'extemalism '  in  university  administration,  and  a  plea  for  democracy 
in  management.  "—School  review,  December  1912,  p.  707. 

895.  Ladd,  George  T.    On  the  need  of  administrative  changes  in  the  American  uni- 

versity.   Popular  science  monthly,  80:  313-25,  April  1912. 

States  that  "the  vice  of  extravagance  in  administration  is  being  distinctly  fostered  by  the  system 
at  present  prevailing  in  our  larger  and  wealthier  universities  .  .  .  In  the  lack  of  knowledge,  of  oon- 
fldenoe  and  of  co-operation,  most  of  the  embarrassments,  difficulties,  faflures  andscandaboon- 
neoted  with  the  present  system  of  university  administration  in  this  country  undoubtedly  arisen" 

896.  Lefevre,  Arthur.    A  study  of  the  financial  basis  of  the  state  univendtiee  and 

agricultural  colleges  in  fourteen  states.    Texas  school  journal,  29: 1*10,  April 
1912. 
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897.  Lyon,  E.  P.    The  migration  of  students.    Science,  n.  s.,  36:  633-43,  October  25, 

1912. 

"A  diKoaslon  of  the  prlncipleB  which  should  govern  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  institatlon 
to  another."— School  review,  December  1912,  p.  707. 

898.  Paton,  Stewart.    University  administration  and  university  ideals.    Science, 

n.  8.,  34:  693-700,  November  24,  1911. 

899.  Penrose,  Stephen  B.  L.    The  oi^ganization  of  a  standard  coll^;e.    Educa- 

tional review,  44: 119-27,  September  1912. 

''Discusses  very  briefly  focolty  organisation  and  administration,  and  the  supervision  and  dlreo* 
tlon  of  student  life."— School  review,  November  1012,  p.  647. 

900.  Tucker,  WJHiam  J.    Administrative  problems  of  the  historic  college.    Educa- 

tional review,  43:  433-48,  May  1912. 

Discusses  questions  of  government,  method  of  Instruction,  ciurlculum,  moral  stimulus,  etc. 
Declaresthat  the  examination  is  the  weakest  part  of  college  Instruction.  Suggests  an  examination 
system ,  administered  by  a  separate  board  of  exam  Iners,  etc. 

901.  University  administration.    Outlook,  100:  65-66,  January  13,  1912. 

902.  University  control.    Science,  n.  s.,  35:  893-903,  964-67;  36: 19-28, 174-86,  June 

7,  June  21,  July  5,  August  9, 1912. 

Contents.— Letters  from  Harvard  university  .—Letters  from  Yaie  university  .—Letters  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Johns  Hopkins  university.— Letters  from  Cornell  university  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Calls  attention  to  the  fiict  that  in  a  democratic  country  we  have  develoi>ed  "what  is  apparantly 
a  monarchical  system  of  university  government,  whereas  In  monarchical  countries  they  have 
democratio  systems  of  university  oontrol." 

903.  WeiBS,  W.  P.    School  grades — ^to  what  type  of  distribution  shall  they  conform? 

Science,  n.  s.,  36:  403-7,  September  27,  1912. 

COILSOB  FACULTY 

904.  Eliot,  Charles  W.    The  university  president  in  the  American  commonwealth. 

Educational  review,  42: 433-49,  December  1911. 

905.  Jeflse,  Kichard  Henry.    Presidents  and  faculties  in  state  univendtieB.    Educa- 

tional review,  44: 1-12,  June  1912. 
Describes  the  type  of  men  required  for  successful  leadership  in  state  universities. 

906.  MorriB,  Edward  P.    Specialist  in  the  professor's  chair.    Yale  review,  n.  s., 

1:  43-57,  October  1911. 

907.  Moses,  Montrose  Jonas.    American  professors  of  dramatic  literature.    In- 

dependent, 71:  813-16,  October  12,  1911. 

908.  Penrose,  Stephen  B.  L.    The  organization  of  a  standard  college.    Educa- 

tional review,  44: 119-27,  September  1912. 
Discusses  the  assignment  of  Individual  members  of  the  faculty  to  speoiflo  duties. 

909.  Stewart,  Charles  A.    Appointment  and  promotion  of  college  instructors. 

Educational  review,  44:  249-56,  October  1912. 

Author  argues  that  instructors  should  be  paid  primarily  for  teaching  or  directing  teaching,  and 
not  for  the  prestige  brought  to  the  Institution  by  their  names. 

910.  Thomas,  Thaddeos  P.    Trustees  and  professors.    Independent,   71:  907-9, 

October  26, 1911. 

ARTICULATION  OF  HIOH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLBOB 

911.  Angell,  James  B.    The  combination  of  certificate  and  examination  systems. 

School  review,  20: 145-60,  March  1912. 

Writer  declares  "those  arrangements  best  which  are  clearly  most  native  to  the  conditions  they 
arecalled  to  meet .  .  .  The  day  has  certainly  passed  when  any  oollege  can  set  Itselfup  as  a  standard 
to  which  all  others  must  conform." 

912.  Butler,  Nathaniel.    Report  of  the  twenty-fourth  educational  conference  of  the 

academies  and  high  schools  in  relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago.    School 
review,  20:  383-400,  June  1912. 
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913.  BUJB,  Alston.  The  articulation  of  the  high  school  and  the  college.    Ohio 

teacher,  32:  29&-300,  February  1912. 

914.  Henderaon,  Joseph  Lindsey.    Admission  to  college  by  certificate.    New 

York  city,  Teachers   college,  Columbia   imiversity,    1912.    x,  171   p.    8**. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  50) 

915.  Lefevre,  Arthur.    The  proper  relation  of  the  American  high  school  to  the 

American   university.    American   school    board   journal,    44: 20-21,    44-45, 

January  1912. 

Address  before  the  Southern  educational  association. 

Also  in  Texas  school  Journal,  29: 7-12,  December  1911;  American  educational  review,  83: 549-55, 
July  1912. 

916.  Nicolson,  Frank  W.    The  certificate  system  in  New  England.    Educational 

review,  42:  486-503,  December  1911. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  examination  and  the  oertifloate  method  of  admission  to  college  dis- 
cussed. 

917.  Norlin,  George.    High  school  preparation  for  college.    Colorado  school  journal, 

27:16-19,  January  1912. 

A  discussion  as  to  whether  the  so-called  cultural  subjects  should  be  sacrificed  to  acouraewhich 
leads  to  "  Immediate  and  lucrative  efBciency  in  our  commercial  and  industrial  111^" 

918.  Stratton,  Clarence.    How  can  the  university  be  of  more  help  to  the  secondary 
,  school?    English  journal,  1:  482-^7,  Ck:tober  1912. 

"Read  before  the  Missouri  society  of  teachers  of  English  at  Columbia,  May  4, 1912." 
By  raising  the  standard  of  entrance  requirements  in  English  the  university  can  be  of  most  help 
to  the  high  school. 

COLLBOB  BUTRANCB  RBQUIRBMBITTS 

919.  Bowers,  Frederick  T.    What  constitutes  preparation  for  college:  a  layman's 

view.    Education,  32: 16-19,  September  1911. 

920.  Flake,  Thomas  S.    The  College  entrance  examination  board.    Educational 

review,  43: 155-67,  February  1912. 

Presents  statistics  of  the  Board's  examinations.  Of  the  4,000  candidates  examined  in  1911, 8,572 
were  examined  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  candidates  from  private  schools  made,  on  th« 
whole,  a  better  showing  than  those  from  public  schocds. 

921.  Fleming,  Walter  L.    College  entrance  requirements.    Louisiana  state  univer- 

sity quarterly,  7:  23-42,  January  1912. 
Bibliography:  p.  23. 
Admission  requirements  of  Southern  colleges  and  universities,  1911-1912:  p.  87-^12. 

922.  Judd,  Charles  Hubbcurd.    Reasons  for  ftiodifsdng  entrance  requirements. 

Education,  32:  266-77,  January  1912. 

923.  Eingsley,  Clarence  Darwin.    Plan  for  college  admission  proposed  by  the 

secondary  department  of  the  National  education  association.  Education,  32: 
278-83,  January  1912. 

924.  National  education  association.    The  influence  of  the  uniform  entrance 

requirements  in  English.  A  brief  chapter  of  educational  history,  together  with 
a  summary  of  the  facts  so  far  obtained  by  a  committee  of  the  National  education 
association.    English  journal,  1:  95-121,  February  1912. 

Includes  the  latest  report  of  the  National  conference  on  uniform  entrance  requiremeats  in  En^isb. 
Selected  references,  p.  llS-21. 

926.  New  methods  of  admission  to  college.    A  symposium.    Education,  32:  261-83, 
January  1912. 

This  symposium  consists  of  the  following  articles:  1.  Recent  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  new 
England  college  entrance  certificate  board,  by  Frank  W.  Nicolson;  2.  Reasons  for  modifying 
entrance  requirements,  by  Charles  H.  Judd;  3.  Plan  for  college  admission  proposed  by  the  seoood- 
ary  department  of  the  National  education  association. 

926.  Smith,  Franklin  O.    A  rational  basis  for  determining  fitness  for  college  en- 
trance.   Pedagogical  seminary,  19: 137-53,  June  1912. 
Reprinted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  State  anlversity  of  Iowa,  new  series,  sa  51,  December  19U. 
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927.  Thoznton,W.M.    On  dealing  tenderly  with  the  young  man  Absalom.    Virginia 

jounial  of  education,  5:  206-11,  February  1912. 
A  defense  of  the  final  examinatkni  as  a  basis  for  college  eatrance. 

928.  Veimont.    TTniveraity.    CoU^e  requirements  and  the  secondary  curriculum. 

Addresses  presented  at  the  Educational  conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  Guy  Potter  Benton  as  president 
of  the  University.    Burlington,  Vt.,  The  University  [1911]    79  p.    S°. 

CoMTXNTS.— J.  F.  Messenger:  Introduction.  John  Dewey:  Present  tendencies  in  college  edaco* 
lion.  E.  C.  Moore:  Present  tendencies  in  secondary  education.  J.  £.  Lough:  Preparation  for 
college.  E.  M.  Roscoe:  The  small  high  school  and  the  college.  7.  P.  Taylor:  The  doomed  pupil. 
E.  L.  Ingalls:  Inspirational  effect  of  college  possibilities.  J.  H.  Tufts:  New  requirements  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.    O.  P.  Benton:  Education  and  the  state  (Inaugural  address). 

CURRICULUM 

929.  AUiziflon,  Francia  Q.    The  cultural  and  vocational  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Education,  32:  284-92,  January  1912. 

Emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  culture  does  not  necessarily  exclude  vocational  training,  while 
the  latter  may  include  culture. 

930.  Birdseye,  Glarence  Frank.    College  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for  vocation. 

Education,  32:  293-309,  January  1912. 

The  author  critidses  the  colleges  as  ''diploma  fSactories."  He  says:  "They  recognize  only  the 
classroom  marks  of  their  students,  uid  the  diploma  values  of  these  marks,  and  have  no  means  or 
methods  of  measuring  the  ideals  or  the  capabilities,  or  the  failures  of  an  institution  itself." 

931.  Main,  John  Hanson  Thomas.    Limitation  in  the  function  of  the  college. 

American  educational  review,  33: 111-17,  December  1911. 

A  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  the  college  course  to  the  "old  classical  course,"  and  the  limlta- 
tioBs  proposed  by  Amherst  college. 

932.  Merriam,  Harold  Q.    Semester  coiurse  and  cultural  studies.    Nation,  95: 

32^-30,  October  10,  1912. 

933.  Oldfather,  W.  A.    Conmion  sense  and  the  elective  system.    Educational 

review,  42:  367-75,  November  1911. 

934.  Westgate,  Lewis  G.    Efficiency  of  the  college  course.    Educational  review, 

43: 134-54,  February  1912. 

Holds  that  the  responsibility  of  matntaintng  the  ideals  of  scholarship  rests  primarily  on  the 

Caculty. 

Special  Snbleds 

935.  American  sociological  society.    Keport  of  the  Committee  of  ten  appointed  to 

suggeet  subject-matter  for  a  fundamental  course  in  sociology.    December  27, 
1911.    American  joiu-nal  of  sociology,  17:  620-36,  March  1912. 
Discussion,  17:  820-24,  May  1912. 

936.  Aydelotte,  Frank.    English  as  training  in  thought.    Educational  review, 

43:  344-77,  April  1912. 
Criticises  some  of  the  methods  of  university  instruction  in  English. 

937.  Oreene^ William  Chase.    Greek  at  OzfcMrd  and  in  America.    Nation,  93:  572, 

December  14, 1911. 

938.  Kayser,  C.  F.    May  the  modern  languages  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  sub- 

stitute for  the  classics?    Educational  review,  43:  449-60,  May  1912. 

Expresses  belief  that  "any  curtailment  of  foreign  language  study  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  will  mean  eventually  a  positive  loss  of  ideals  and  of  the  higher  ends  of  life." 

939.  Leoxiard,  William  J*.    The  place  of  art  in  the  American  college.    Education, 

32:  597-607,  June  1912. 
Shows  the  growth  of  courses  in  fine  arts  in  our  oolites  and  universities. 

940.  Marshall,  L.  C,  Chapin,  Bobert  Colt  and  Fairchild,  Fred  Bogers.    Teach- 

ing of  economics  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  political  economy,  19:  760- 
89,  November  1911. 
939340—15 6 
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941.  Menziea,  Alan  W.  C.    General  hygiene  as  a  required  college  couroe.    Science, 

n.  8.,  35:  609-12,  April  19,  1912. 
The  substance  of  an  address  given  at  ObM-lin  college,  December  1, 1911. 

942.  Moulton,  Bichard  Green.    Place  of  world  literature  in  education.    In  hu 

World  literature  and  its  place  in  general  culture.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1911.    p.  441-65. 

943 .  Prescott,  Samuel  Gate.    Teaching  of  microbiology  in  colleges  of  United  States 

and  Canada.    Science,  n.  b.,  35:  362-66,  March  8,  1912. 

944.  Bichazds,  Herbert  Maule.    Botany  in  the  college  course.    Educational  re- 

view, 42:  376-87,  November  1911. 

945.  Seminar  methods  of  economic  instruction.    A  symposium.    Journal  of  political 

economy,  20:  153-79,  February  1912. 

Articles  by  £.  R.  A.  Seligman,  F.  W.  Taussig,  J.  L.  Laughlin,  and  J.  H.  Hlooander.    DJacnaoeB 
the  meaning  of  the  seminar,  Its  methods,  and  Its  limitations. 

946.  SteeveB,  Harrison  Boss.    The  cultivation  of  ideas  in  the  college  writing 

course.    Educational  review,  44:  45-64,  June  1912. 

Debating 

947.  Clark)  S.  H.    A  new  plan  for  a  contest  in  public  speaking.    School  review, 

20:  379-82,  June  1912. 
Discusses  the  Lake  Forest  university  method  of  training  in  public  si>eaklng. 

948.  Lyman,  BoUo  Lu  Verne.    College  debating.    Century  "magazine,  82:  937-42, 

October  1911. 

949.  Taylor,  John  Adams.    The  evolution  of  collie  debating.    Quarterly  journal 

of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  3:  30-46,  October  1912. 

The  author  in  this  article  aims  "  to  stimulate  a  higher  regard  for  college  debating,  and  to  indicate 
In  what  ways  the  twenty  years  have  worked  an  evolution." 

DBGRBBS 

950.  Doctorates  conferred  by  American  universitiee.    Science^  n.  s.,  34: 193-202;  36: 

129-39,  August  18,  1911,  August  2,  1?12. 

Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  degrees  oonfierTed  in  the  natural  and  exact  sciences 
increases  moro  rapidly  than  in  other  subjects. 

951.  Educational  snobbery.    Independent,  71: 1156-57,  November  23,  1911. 

Deals  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

952.  Master's  degree  at  Rutgers  college.    Science,  n.  s.,  36: 109-10,  July  26,  1912. 

953.  Schuyler,  Bobert  Livingston.    Suggested  requirement  for  the  degree  of 

doctor  of  philosophy  in  history.    Educational  review,  42:  191-95,  September 
1911. 

954.  Wright,  Ellsworth  D.    Foreign-language  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Classical  journal,  7:  323-37,  May  1912. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

955.  Hartog,    Marcus.    Scholarships,    or    miUstones?    Nineteenth    century,    71: 

1185-91,  June  1912. 

956.  Lincoln,  Edmond  E.    Our  Rhodes  scholars.    Forum,  47:  715-23,  June  1912. 

Writer  says  that  "the  true  aim  of  an  Oxford  education  is  to  enable  the  student  to  make  ai  life 
rather  than  to  prepare  him  for  making  a  mere  living." 

957.  Prentice,  William  Kelly.    University  fellowships.    Nation,  95:  430,  Novem- 

ber 7,  1912. 

958.  Whicher,  Qeorge  F.    Fellowships.    Nation,  95:456,  November  14,  1912. 
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COLLEOB  GRADUATES  IN  LIFB 

959.  Annual  incomes  of  a  recent  Yale  class.    Yale  almuni  weekly,  21:  444-45,  Jan- 

uary 19,  1912. 

Statistics  from  the  Five  year  record  of  the  class  of  1006,  showing  the  average  Incomes  of  the  men 
for  each  of  the  years  since  graduation. 

Partly  repubUshed  under  title  Does  college  education  pay?  in  Chautauquan,  66:  158-60,  April 
1912;  also  in  Literary  digest,  44: 212-13,  February  3, 1012. 

960.  Bailey,  "^(niliain  Bacon.    What  becomes  of  college  graduates?    Independent, 

73: 1115,  November  14,  1912. 

961.  Burritt,  Bailey  Barton.    Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university 

graduates.    Washington,    Government    printing    ofice,    1912.    147    p.    8^. 
(TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  19) 

962.  EIUb,  a.  Caswell.    The  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  economic  develop- 

ment of  the  state.    Journal  of  education,  76:  199-201,  August  29,  1912. 

963.  Hazen,  Charles  Downer.    The  college  and  the  citizen.    American  educational 

review,  33: 122-30,  December  1911. 
Olves  the  value  of  a  college  education. 

964.  Hewes,   Amy.    Marital  and  occupational  statistics  of  graduates  of  Mount 

Holyoke  coll^;e.    American  statistical  associatioik    Quarterly  publicationsy 
12:  771-97,  December  1911. 

965.  Mason,  Greg^ory.    Collie  men  in  practical  politics.    Outlook,  99: 85-89, 

September  9,  1911. 

966.  Princeton  university.    Class  of  1901.    Individual  incomes.    In  Us  Decen- 

nial record.    [Princeton]  1912.    p.  343-[347] 
Summarised  in  Literary  digest,  45: 105-6,  July  20, 1012. 

967. Class  of  1906.    Income  statistics.    In  its  Fifth  year  record.    [Prince- 
ton] 1912.    p.  245-62. 

968.  Washburn,  WiUiam  Sherman.    Collie  man  in  the  public  service.    Science, 

n.  s.,  34: 589-93,  November  3,  1911. 
Bibliography:  p.  503. 

SCHOOL     GOVERNMENT,    ARCHITECTURE,     EQUIP- 
MENT, ETC. 

ADMINISTRATION,    a.  Supervision  and  Organization 

OBNERAL 

969.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    Measuring  educational  processes  through  educational 

results.    School  review,  20:  300-9,  May  1912. 
Discusses  the  scientific  method  in  education  and  industry. 

970.  Bachman,  Frank  P.    Attaining  efficiency  in  city  school  systems.    Annals  of 

the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  41: 158-75,  May  1912. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 

971.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    Problems  of  educational  administration.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  44: 15-16,  48,  June  1912. 
"An  address  before  the  44th  University  convocation  of  New  York  state." 

972.  Doughty,  W.  F.    School  administration  problems  in  the  South.    American 

school  board  journal,  44:   18-20,  48-49,  February  1912. 

973.  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.    The  lay  influence  in  school  management.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  43: 13-15,  43,  November  1911. 

974. Rural  supervision  in  New  York.    Educational  review,   43: 193-98, 

February  1912. 
A  discussion  of  the  "new  and  rather  radical  scheme  for  the  supervision  of  the  rural  schools." 
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975.  Button,  Samuel  Train,  and  Sneddon,  David.    The  ftdministration  of  public 

education  in  the  United  States.  [Revised  edition.]  New  York,  The  lifacmi]- 
Ian  company,  1912.    z,  614  p.    8^. 

976.  Ftnegan,  Thomas  B.    Duties  of  school  superintendents.    School  bulletin, 

38:  77-85,  December  1911. 

Address  before  the  Association  of  district  superintendents,  AHiany,  N.  Y.,  November  38,  lAll, 
A^^nini  the  duties  of  the  newlj  created  district  superintendents  in  New  York  state. 

977.  Hamilton,  Samuel.    New  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  county  superin- 

tendency.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  60: 368-73,  February  1912. 
Address  before  the  Department  of  county  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  December  27, 1911. 

978.  Hamilton,  W.  J.    Some  waste  motion  in  school  administration.    Journal  of 

education,  75:  200-202,  February  22,  1912. 

Discusses  the  ineiBclency  in  school  administration  and  gives  suggestions  for  betterment,  such  aa 
definite  courses  of  study,  special  classes,  more  authority  for  the  principals,  etc. 

979.  Hines,  Linnaeus  Neal.    ''The  id^l  school  board  from  the  superintendent's 

point  of  view."    American  school  board  journal,  43: 11-12,  38,  August  1911. 
Also  in  Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  5: 6-11,  September  1911. 

980.  Holmes,  William  H.    School  organization  and  the  individual  child.    A  book 

for  school  executives  and  teachers,  being  an  exposition  of  plans  that  have  been 
evolved  to  adapt  school  organization  to  the  needs  of  individual  children, 
normal,  supernormal,  and  subnormal.  Worcester,  Mass.,  The  Davis  press, 
1912.  Part  1,  Normal  children.  197  p.  Part  2,  Subnonnal  children,  including 
bibliography  and  index  to  both  parts.    211  p.    8^. 

981.  Leavitt,  Frank  Mitchell.    The  reoiganization  of  school  systems.    Elementary 

school  teacher,  12:  225-36,  January  1912. 

Treats  of  the  readjustment  of  school  orgfluoization  to  the  present  social  and  economic  oondltiaiis. 
School  systems  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Chicago,  111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Berkeley,  Cal.;  and  Concord, 
N.  H.,  considered. 

982 .  Opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  supervision .    Journal  of  education  (Boston) , 

74:  621-33,  630-38,  640,  642,  644,  December  14,  1911. 

A  symposium  composing  answers  to  ten  questions  which  were  sent  to  superintendents  through- 
out the  country. 

983.  Peiry,  Arthur  C,  jr.    Outlines  of  school  administration.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1912.    452  p.     12°. 

Intended  as  a  text-book  in  the  study  of  school  administration,  and  for  the  genera]  re^er  who 
desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  salient  features  of  the  schools  of  our  own  and  other  leading 
nations. 

984.  Should  New  York  have  a  paid  board  of  education?    Educational  review,  42: 

204-10,  September  1911. 
Discussed  by  WaUam  7.  Oaynor  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

985.  Stevens,    Neil    E.    Educational    advertising.    School    review,    20:577-d2 

November  1912. 
Deprecates  the  spectacular  advertising  of  certain  school  activities. 

986.  Wilaon,  G.  H.    Standardization  of  janitor  service.    American  school  board 

journal,  44: 17-18,  45,  May  1912. 
"Address,  Department  of  superintendence,  St.  Louis,  February  20, 1912." 
Results  of  an  investigation  made,  which  shows  a  general  absence  of  standards  and  a  resultfog 

inefficiency  and  neglect  in  Janitor  service. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  OmCB 

987.  Smithi  Anna  Tobuan.    Expansion  of  the  Bureau  of  education.    Educational 

review,  43:  310-13,  March  1912. 

988.  Updegraff,  Harlan.    The  United  States  Bureau  of  education.    American 

school  board  journal,  44: 13-15,  41,  May  1912. 

989.  Voorhees,  O.  P.    A  plea  for  a  secretary  of  education.    Journal  of  education^ 

75:  400-402,  April  11,  1912. 
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SCHOOL  FIITANCB 

900.  Swift,  Fleteher  Harper.    A  history  of  public  permanent  common  school  funds 

in  the  United  States,  1795-1905.    New  York,  H.  Holt  and  co.,  1911.    Ix,  493  p. 

incl.  tables.    8^. 

''Any  stadent  of  edacation  Interestod  In  Its  flacal  aspects  will  find  this  ydmne  a  veritable  mine 
of  Infonnatlon;  a  book  well  arranged  and  well  written."— O.  D.  Strayer:  Annals  of  the  American 
aoademy,  40: 279,  March  1012. 

"The  first  part  sarveys  broadly  the  origin,  management,  loss,  and  effects  of  permanent  school 
fkmds.  The  second  part  gives  an  accoont  of  the  funds  in  each  state.  Appendices  include  tables 
on  the  cost  of  education,  salaries.  Increase  of  funds,  etc."— Book  review  digest,  v.  8,  no.  12,  p.  442. 

Bibliography,  p.  457-68. 

901.  TTpdegraff,  Harlan.    A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Washington, 

Government  printing  office,  1912.    96  p.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin,  1912,  no.  5) 

TBACHBRS*  SALARIES  AlVD  PENSIONS 

902.  Hess,  WiUiaSn  Lyndon.    Highei'  salaries  for  men  teachers— not  equal  pay. 

American  school  board  journal,  44: 17-18,  January  1912. 

Claims  that  men  teachers  s^ioold  be  paid  higher  salaries  than  women  and  gives  his  reasons 
thenfor. 

903.  Pensions  and  the  learned  professions.    Dial,  51:  381-83,  November  16, 1911. 

Also  in  Scienoe,  n.  s.,  34: 716-17,  November  24, 1911. 

904 .  Perry,  Arthur  C .    Women  and  '  *  equal  pay. '  *    Educational  review,  43 :  344-^, 

April  1912. 
Discusses  the  action  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  passing  the  teachers'  equal  pay  bill,  etc 

905.  Pritchett,  Henry  S;    Moral  influence  of  a  university  pension  system.    Popu- 

lar science  monthly,  79:  502-13,  November  1911. 

996.  Proflser,  C.  A.  Teachers'  annuities  and  retirement  allowances.  Journal,  of 
education,  74:  683-84,  December  28, 1911;  75:  6-8,  January  4,  1912. 

907.  Squier,  Lee  Welling.    Teachers'  retirement  funds.    In  his  Old  age  depen- 

dency in  the  United  States;  a  complete  survey  of  the  pension  movement.    New 
York,  The  Macmillian  company,  1912.    p.  139-92. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS;  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

908.  Bole,  S.  James.    The  use  of  the  graph  in  education.    Western  journal  of  edu- 

cation (Ypsilanti)  5:  261-^,  June  1912. 
As  showing  tendencies  it  is  better  than  mere  statistics. 

000.  Breiienbach,  H.  P.  The  card  index  for  teachers.  School  review,  20:  271-72, 
April  1912. 

The  writer  claims  that "  the  class  book,  which  is  still  in  almost  milversal  nse,  is  f^  inferior  to  the 
index  card." 

1000.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.  Criteria  for  determining  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  city  school  systems.  American  school  board  journal,  44: 15,  43, 
liaich  1912. 

1001.  National  education  association.  Department  of  superintendence. 
Committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.  Heport.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  1912.  46  p.  S°.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bul- 
letin, 1912,  no.  3) 

PajsoQ  Smith,  chaiiman. 

1002.  Kudd,  Howard  W.    How  New  York  city  registers  its  children.    Survey,  27: 

1777-80,  February  17,  1912. 

Description  of  the  permanent  school  census  boards  recently  created  in  New  York's  first-lass 
cities. 

1003.  Sands,  William  J.  Chart  for  keeping  class  records.  Education,  33:  36-37, 
September  1912. 
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1004.  Sanford,  Bdmund  0.  Methods  of  research  in  education.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  3:  303-15,  June  1912. 

"  Read  at  the  Wdlesley  meeting  of  the  New  England  asaociation  of  oolkge  teachers  of  education, 
December  2, 1911.'' 

1006.  Taylor,  Joseph  8.  Measurement  of  educational  efficiency.  Educational  re- 
view, 44:  348-67,  November  1912. 

The  writer  presents  a  scheme  wliich  he  has  used  for  ten  years  to  disooyer  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  sdiools  under  his  supervision,  located  in  New  York  city. 

1006.  United  States.  Bureau  of  education.    Statistical  division.    Public  and 
private  high  schools.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.    375  p 
8*».    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  22) 

1007.  T7pdeg;raff ,  Harlan  and  Hood,  William  H.  A  comparison  of  urban  and  rural 
common-school  statistics.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912. 
31  p.    8".    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  21) 

SCHOOL  BOOKS 

1008.  Armstrong,  L.  B.  Our  textbook  system.  Sierra  educational  news,  7:  7-16, 
October  1911;  7:  7-16,  November  1911. 

Discussion  of  free  text-books  in  Gallfomia  from  educational  and  economic  points  of  view. 

1009.  Fitspatrick,  Frank  A.  The  bookman  in  his  relation  to  the  text-book  problem. 
Educational  review,  43:  282-91,  March  1912. 

Argues  that  when ''  suitable  opportunity  to  meet  teachers  and  superintendents  is  given  bookmen, 
only  good  can  come  from  their  visits.'' 

1010.  CHeiU,  Francis.  Text-books  for  Catholic  schools.  Catholic  world,  94: 337-44, 
December  1911. 

1011.  Plimpton,  (George  A^    Horn  books.    Independent,  72:  264-68,  August  1, 

1912. 

Contains  a  number  of  facsimiles  of  horn  books  taken  from  the  remarkable  collection  of  Mr. 
Plimpton. 

1012.  Stanton,  Leslie.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  text-book.  Catholic  educational 
review,  4: 110-18,  September  1912. 

1013.  Stowe,  A.  Monroe.    Our  textbook  problem.    Kansas  school  magazine,  1: 201- 

204,  May  1912. 

CENTRALIZATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

1014.  Bobbitt,  John  Franklin.  The  efficiency  of  the  consolidated  rural  school. 
Elementary  school  teacher,  12: 169-75,  December  1911. 

Shows  the  importance  of  the  consolidated  rural  school  as  a  oonserver  and  promoter  of  the  country- 
life  movement. 

1015.  Brogden,  Ijautreo  Cranmer.  Consolidation  of  schools  and  public  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  .  .  .  Raleigh,  Issued  from  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  North  Carolina,  1911.  135  p.  illus.  S°.  (Educational  bulletin 
XVII) 

1016.  Kunkel,  O.  L.  and  Charters,  W.  W.  Rural  school  consolidation  in  Missouri. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  University  of  Missouri,  1911.  36  p.  illus.  8**.  (University 
of  Missouri  buUetin.    Education  series,    vol.  1,  no.  2) 

1017.  Neale,  H.  G.    The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the  transportation  of 

pupils.    Missouri  school  journal,  28:  340-48,  August  1911. 
Comprehensive  treatment  of  the  question,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  in  IfissourL 

1018.  OUalxoma.  State  board  of  education.  Rural  school  consolidation;  a  bul- 
letin of  information  .  .  .    [n.  p.,  1911]    29  p.    illus.    S°. 

1019.  Schmidt,  C.  C.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  in  North  Dakota.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1912.  86  p.  illus.  12*».  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.    Departmental  bulletins.     Education,  no.  3,  October 

1912) 
<' References:'' p. 84-85. 
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1020.  Waohington  (State)  Department  of  education.    Consolidation  of  rural 

schools  and  txansportation  of  pupils.    Olympia,  Wash.,  E.  L.  Boardman,  public 

printer,  1911.    120  p.    illus.    8^    (J««  Bulletin,  no.  7,  August  1,  1911) 
Written  by  3,  M.  Layhue,  assistant  superintendent  of  pablio  instruction. 

ADMINISTRATION,    h.  Management  and  Discipline 

1021.  EUerton,  Mary.    Conservation  in  the  schoolroom.    Primary  education,  20: 

449-52,  October  1912. 
Discusses  the  conservation  of  energy,  time,  and  material  In  the  schoob'oom. 

1022.  Sutton,  William  Seneca,  aruf  Horn,  Paul  Whitfield.  School-room  essentials; 
an  elementary  treatise  on  management  and  method.  Dallas,  Tex.,  C.  A. 
Bryant  CO.  [1911]    363  p.     W. 

REWARDS  Ain>  PUNISHMENTS 

1023.  De  Montmorency,  James  Edward  O.  Rewards  and  punishments  in  educa- 
tion.   Journal  of  education  (London)  44:  639-42,  September  2,  1912. 

"This  question  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  education  is,  as  Locke  says, '  the  great  Secret  of 
Education. '  If  It  be  solved,  we  have  Solved  the  meaning  of  the  word  discipline,  and  all  that  dis- 
cipline means  In  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  both  In  their  relation  to  one  another  and  in  their 
relation  to  God. ''  Every  teacher  must  analyze  the  meaning  of  discipline  and  awaken  the  sense  of 
right  or  wrong  in  each  child.  The  author  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  historical  development  of  this 
question  and  discusses  In  detail  the  problem  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  ORADINO 

1024.  Berkey,  J.  M.  A  study  of  mid-term  promotions.  Pittsburgh  school  bulletin, 
5:  7-10,  April  1912. 

A  study  of  the  Liberty  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  containing  figures  and  bets  of  grading  and  pro- 
motiflo. 

1025.  Cameron,  Norman.  A  new  method  for  determining  rate  of  progress  in  a 
small  school  system.  Psychological  clinic,  5:  251-64,  279-92,  January  15,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1912. 

The  facts  for  this  article  have  been  obtained  largdy  from  the  reports  of  the  white  schools  of  Elk. 
too,  Maryland. 

1026.  dement,  John  Addison.  Standardization  of  the  schools  of  Kansas.  Chi- 
cago, University  of  Chicago  prese  [1912]    130  p.    diagr.    8"*. 

A  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy .  Contains  a  comparison  of  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  pupils  in  grammar  schools,  high  schools,  and  collies,  with  general  ccxiclusions. 

1027.  Cload,  Emma.    Hasty  promotions.     Pennsylvania  school  journal,  60:  436-37, 

March  1912. 
Discussion  by  J.  Horace  Landls,  p.  437-40. 

1028.  Colvin,  Stephen  S.    Marks  and  the  marking  system  as  an  incentive  to  study. 

Education,  32:  560-72,  May  1912. 

Advocates  the  advantages  of  a  carefully  graded  scale  of  objective  measurements  of  pupils.  Shows 
imperfections  of  the  present  scheme  of  marking. 

1029.  Grade  promotions.  Articles  by  experts  on  latest  special  plans  as  worked  out  in 
various  cities.    Journal  of  education,  75:  373-80,  April  4,  1912. 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  Dempsey:  Flexible  grading  and  promotion,  p.  373-75.  2.  The  Cambridge 
plan,  p.  375-76.  3.  W.  H.  Holmes:  Promotion  classes  for  gifted  pupils,  p.  376-79.  4.  J.  H.  Carfrey: 
Grading  and  promotions,  p.  37IM0.    5.  The  St.  Louis  plan,  p.  380. 

1030.  Holmes,  W.  H«  Plans  of  classification  in  the  public  schools.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  18:  475-522,  December  1911. 

Bibliography:  p.  521-22. 

Describes  several  of  the  most  important  plans  of  grading  and  promotion  in  the  United  States  and 
Oennany,  gives  an  exposition  of  the  three  best  known  plans  of  individual  Instruction,  and  describes 
the  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  gifted  children  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

1031.  Judeon,  Harry  Pratt.    Waste  in  educational  curricula.    School  re\'iew,  20: 

433-41,  September  1912. 
Writer  thinks  that  our  grading  is  not  sufficiently  exacting;  that  too  many  are  promoted  en  masse. 
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1032.  Nalder,  F.  F.  The  gradation  and  promotion  of  pupik.  Northwest  journal  of 
education,  23:  255-57,  February  1912. 

Discusses  some  weaknesses  of  the  examination  system,  the  best  way  to  detennine  a  piqiO'a 
rank,  some  popular  errors,  and  progress  made  periodically. 

1033.  Phillips,  D.  B.    The  child  versus  promotion  machinery.    Educational  review, 

43:  336-43,  April  1912. 

u<dntjdn«  that  "each  child  should,  at  all  ttanes,  be  at  work  in  the  grade  and  in  the  subjects  that 
he  can  get  the  most  out  of  without  regard  to  what  he  knows  or  does  not  know  about  studlsB  behind 
him,  and  without  regard  to  how  much  more  or  less  he  knows  than  other  pupils." 

1034.  Steele,  A.  O.    Training  teachers  to  grade.    Pedagogical  seminary,  18:  523-32, 

December  1911. 
Bibliography,  p.  531-32. 

BXAMINATIONS 

1035.  Andrews,  A.  P.  An  open  book  test.  School  science  and  mathematics,  11: 
834-37,  December  1911. 

1036.  Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.  Examination  by  subjects  instead  of  by  courses. 
Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  20:  583-92,  June  1912. 

History  of  the  use  of  the  system  and  discossloD  of  its  possibilities. 

1037.  Smith,  William  H.  The  black  beast  of  every  child's  school  life.  Ladies' 
home  journal,  29:  7-8,  October  1912. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  title:  Is  the  pubUc  school  a  fbUnre?  Treats  of  &• 
"pernicious  habit"  of  examinations. 

1038.  Sweeney,  J.  D.  Final  examinations;  how  one  county  is  trying  to  solve  the 
problem.    Western  journal  of  education  (San  Francisco)  18: 5-7,  Augtist  1912. 

1039.  Wertheimer,  Julius.  Examinations  in  secondary  schools.  Nature,  88:  587- 
89,  February  29,  1912. 

RETARDATION  AND  BUMINATXON 

[See  dUo  Backward  children.] 

1040.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.  The  money  cost  of  repetition  versus  the  money  saving 
through  acceleration.    American  school  board  journal,  44: 13-14,  January  1912. 

Gives  statistics  based  on  the  returns  from  a  oooperative  investigation  oondncted  in.  the  spring  ot 
1911  by  the  Division  of  education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  of  29  cities. 

1041.  Blan,  LouIb  B.  A  special  study  of  the  incidence  of  retardation.  New  York 
city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911.  3  p.  1.,  Ill  p.  illus. 
(chiurts)  8^.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  t:>  edu- 
cation, no.  40) 

Bibliography,  p.  109-111. 

Results  of  a  study  made  in  five  school  systems  to  measure  the  relative  frequency  of  non-promo* 
tion  in  the  grades. 

1042.  Gayler,  O.  W.  Age,  grade  and  progress  in  a  small  system  of  schools.  Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  44: 17-18,  June  1912. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  retardation  in  the  public  schools  of  Canton,  ni. 

2043. Elimination  and  vocational  training.    Fbychological  clinic,  6:  69-73, 

May  15,  1912. 

1044. A  study  of  the  enrollment  by  grades  of  fourteen  school  systems  of  cen- 
tral Illinois.    School  and  home  education,  31: 147-49,  December  1911. 

1045.  Ghoasett,  J.  O.  Retardation  in  the  schools  of  Stockton,  California.  A  study  of 
300  pedagogical  life  histories.    Psychological  clinic,  5: 149-57,  October  1911. 

1046.  Hill,  David  Spence.  Retardation,  its  causes  and  remedies.  Reprinted  from 
Southern  medical  journal,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  1912.    16  p.    8°. 
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1047.  Himelick,  &.  W.    Supplementary  report  on  the  study  of  retardation  in  the 
achools  of  Indianapolis.    Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  315-30,  March  1912. 

Special  Investigation  to  throw  light  upon  questions  that  arose  through  a  study  of  a  previous  re* 
port  by  Superintendent  ICirick,  which  was  published  in  Elementary  school  teacher,  October  1911. 

1048.  Hines,  L.  N.    A  study  in  retardation.    American  physical  education  review, 
17: 534-36,  October  1912. 

"A  stn^y  to  determine  the  share  which  physical  defects  have  in  causing  retardation."— School 
review,  December  1912,  p.  707. 

1049.  Holxnes,  Arthur.    Classification  of  retarded  children.    Pennsylvania  school 
journal,  60:  38ft-94,  February  1912. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Child  study  round  table  of  Peunsylvania,  December  27, 1912. 

1050.  HolxAeB,  Idzzie  H.    Progressive  education.    Progressive  teacher,  18:  35-36, 
39,  November  1912. 

Claims  that  a  large  percentage  of  children  leave  school  simply  because  they  hate  it,  and  advocates 
schools  similar  to  those  introduced  by  Superintendent  Wirt  at  Gary,  Indiana,  ss  a  remedy. 

1051.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  student  delinquency.    Report  of  the  Survey  com- 
mittee of  the  Schoolmasters'  club  of  Minneapolis.    School  review,  20: 593-612, 

November  1912. 

Contains:  I.  Introductory,  by  W.  W.  Hobbs,  p.  £0^98.  n.  Report  of  subcommittee  on  home 
oooditkins,  by  E.  D.  Parsons,  p.  £08-005.  m.  Report  of  suboonmiittee  on  amusements  and  em- 
ployment, by  D.  H.  Holbrook,  p.  605-9.  IV.  Corrective  and  preventive  agencies,  by  W.  H.  Shep- 
hard,  p.  609-12. 

The  main  purpoee  of  the  committee  wss  to  investigate  "  the  causes  of  failure  of  a  pupil  to  pass  in 
three  of  the  four  regular  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  current  school  year,  ending 
January  26, 1912,  and  thus  of  failure  to  be  promoted." 

1052.  Lasalle,  Mary  A.    The  special  transfer  class  at  the  Newton  technical  high 
school.    Education,  33: 109-12,  October  1912. 

Treats  of  retardation. 

1053.  Lurton,  Freeman  E.    A  three  year  retardation  record.    Elementary  school 
teacher,  12:  336-37,  March  1912. 

Record  of  sdhools  in  Anoka,  llinn. 

1054. '-    Retardation  in  fifty-five  western  towns.     Journal  of  education,  76: 

262-63,  March  7,  1912. 

Abo  in  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 325-30,  June  1912. 

An  investigation  of  the  grade-age  status  of  17,279  children  in  the  grades  below  the  hi^  sdiool  in 
W  villages  and  smaller  cities  in  Minnesota. 

1055.  Iffo Andrew,  William.    Procrustes  and  Mr.  Van  Denbuig.    School  review, 
20:262-65,  AprU  1912. 

1056.  ICartindalei  W.  C,    How  Detroit  cares  for  her  backward  children.    Psycho- 
logical clinic,  6: 125-30,  October  15, 1912. 

Describes  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  Detroit  schools  before  a  chUd  can  be  trans- 
fened  from  a  regular  room  to  tho  special  classes. 

1057.  liirlck,  George  A.    Report  on  the  study  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of  In- 
dianapolis, 1908-11.    Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  60-70,  October  1911. 

1058.  PaxBOiui,  B.  Dudley.    Causes  of  student  delinquency;  report  of  sub-com- 
mittee on  home  conditions.    School  review,  20: 598-605,  November  1912. 

1059.  Payne,  1. 1>.    Retardation  in  the  schools  of  Palo  Alto,  California.    A  study  of 
pedagogical  Ufe  histories.    Psychological  clinic,  5: 139-48,  October  1911. 

1060.  FhillipBy  Byron  A.    Retardation  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Psychological  clinic,  6:  79-90, 107-21,  May  15,  June  15,  1912. 

1061.  Bandwick,  Bichard  L.    The  use  of  tobacco  as  a  cause  of  failures  and  with- 
drawals in  one  high  school.    School  review,  20:  623-25,  November  1912. 

The  writer  contends  that  the  baneftil  efltets  of  tobacco  are  immediately  apparent  in  loss  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  tone. 

1062.  Sunmeri  ICary  Brown.    What  the  government  found  when  it  began  to  study 
children.    Survey,  27: 1875-77,  December  16, 1911. 
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1063.  SykeSy  Marion.  The  problem  of  the  pupil  who  fails.  School  science  and 
mathematics,  12:  585-92,  October  1912. 

A  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  cftoses  affecting  tbe  pupil  who  taOs,  sash,  as  Hi-health,  bad  habits* 
over-crowded  classes,  poor  textbooks,  etc.,  with  suggeetioDS  for  remedTing  such  oonditlons. 

1064.  United  States.  Bureau  of  labor.  Conditions  under  which  children  leave 
school  to  go  to  work.  Washington,  Government  printing  ofQce,  1910.  309  p. 
8^.  (Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-eamera  in  the  United 
States,  vol.  7) 

An  investigation  of  the  industrial  experience  of  cbfldren,  with  special  relBrsnoe  to  sdiool  attend- 
ance, and  of  rotaniatl(«,  repeating,  and  elimination. 

1065.  Van  Denburg,  Joseph  King.  Causes  of  the  elimination  of  students  in  public 
secondary  schools  of  New  York  city.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Colum- 
bia university,  1911.  206  p.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  47) 

attbudaucb.  truauct 

1066.  Cooky  W.  A.  Brief  survey  of  the  development  of  compulsory  education  in  the 
United  States.    Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  331-35,  March  1912. 

Historical  survey  of  the  subject.    (Concludes  that "  the  mental  attainments  of  the  child  are  being 
recognized  as  a  proper  basis  upon  which  to  determine  whether  attendance  has  been  adequate." 

1067.  Dorr,  Mrs.  Bheta  (Childe).  Keeping  the  children  in  school.  Hampton- 
Columbian  magazine,  27:  55-66,  July  1911. 

1068.  Fellows,  Ernest  Wilder.  A  comparative  study  of  city  school  and  rural  school 
attendance.  Iowa  City,  The  University,  1912.  28  p.  8**.  (State  university 
of  Iowa.  Department  of  education.  Studies  in  education,  ed.  by  F.  E.  Bolton, 
vol.  1,  no.  2,  April  13,  1912) 

1069.  Fieser,  James  L.  Attendance  officer  as  an  intexpreter  of  social  forces.  Edu- 
cational review,  43:  80-85,  January  1912. 

1070.  Hamilton,  Katherine.  Supervising  school  attendance.  A  simple  device 
which  enables  the  principal  to  keep  in  touch  with  absentees  and  prevent  non- 
attendance  for  insufficient  reason.  Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  47-48,  Oc- 
tober 1912. 

1071.  Hervey,  Henry  D.  Compulsory  education  and  the  child  labor  laws.  Is  addi- 
tional legislation  needed?    American  education,  15:  256-00,  February  1912. 

1072.  Smith,  Dorothy  V.  Horace.    In  a  truant  school.     Living  age,  272:  420-24, 

February  17,  1912. 
An  account  of  a  visit  to  an  English  truant  school,  from  the  Oomhill  ma^aslne. 

SCHOOL  AGE 

1073.  Ayres,  Leonard  Porter.  The  relation  between  entering  age  and  subsequent 
progress  among  school  children.    Education,  32:  325-33,  February  1912. 

Based  on  statistics  gathered  in  1908  by  the  author,  and  on  investigations  made  in  1911  by  the 
Russell  Sage  foundation.    Concludes  that  the  age  of  six  is  the  one  makhig  the  best  showing. 

1074.  Winch,  William  Henry.  WTien  should  a  child  begin  school?  An  inquiry  into 
the  relation  between  the  age  of  entry  and  school  progress.  Baltimore,  Warwick 
&  York,  1911.    98  p.    8°.    (Educational  psychology  monographs) 

<< Author  shows  by  careful  statistical  methods  what  the  actual  effect  of  early  entrance  upon  sdiool 

courses  is."  

SBLF-OOVERIVMSNT 

1075.  Couainet,  Boger.  La  m^thode  du  '' self-government "  dans  les  ^coles  fran- 
(j^aises.    Revue  p^agogique,  60:  214-26,  March  15,  1912. 

1076.  Ganaberg,  Fritz.  Demokratische  p&dagogik.  Ein  weckruf  zur  selbstbet&ti- 
gung  im  unterricht.     Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1911.    283  p.    8®. 

Advocates  the  view  of  Dewey  and  Kerschenstelner,  that  the  school  should  be  organised  as  a  self- 
governing  community. 
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1077.  Lester,  John.    Honor  system.    Nation,  94:  435-36,  May  2,  1912. 

1078.  Long,  Leo  F.  Self-government  in  high  schools.  Western  journal  of  educa- 
tion (Ypeilanti)  5:  59-67,  February  1912. 

A  description  of  an  experiment  in  pupil  self-govemment. 

1079.  O'Shanghnessy,  Bondurant.  Honor  system  in  American  universities. 
Harper's  weekly,  56:  25,  November  30,  1912. 

SCHOOL  ARCHTTECTURE  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1060.  Chapman,  Arthur.  Cottage  type  of  public  schools.  Technical  world,  18: 
184-87,  October  1912. 

1061.  Cooper,  Frank  Irving.  Schoolhouses  and  the  law.  American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  16:  459-73,  October  1911. 

Includes  a  digest  of  state  laws  regulating  schoolhouse  construction,  p.  463-73. 

1062.  Dresslar,  Fletcher  Baaconx.  The  future  location  of  city  school  buildings. 
American  school  board  journal,  44:  28-29,  March  1912. 

Advocates  erecting  school  buildings  in  the  open  country,  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  city,  in 
order  that  the  city  children  may  have  more  room  for  play,  etc. 

1063.  Ittner,  Willianx  B.  School  architecture.  American  school  board  journal,  45: 
16-17,  48,  August;  22-23,  59,  September  1912. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the  National  education  asso- 
dation,  July  10,  1912.  The  schools  on  which  the  article  is  based  are  the  Emerson  school,  Gary, 
Ind.;  Ugh  school  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  the  high  school  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

1064.  Kansas.  Department  of  public  instruction.  School  buildings,  school 
grounds,  and  their  improvement.  Kansas,  1911.  Issued  by  E.  T.  Fairchild, 
state  superintendent.    Topeka,  State  printing  office,  1911.    115  p.    illus.    8^. 

1085.  Macfarland,  Charles  S.  Story  of  interior  school  decoration.  American  city, 
5: 197-200,  October  1911. 

1086.  Modem  elementary  school  building.  American  city,  7:  243-45,  September 
1912. 

1067.  Pavlista,  J.  A.    A  model  schoolhouse.    American  school  board  journal,  44: 

30-31,  52-53,  April  1912. 
A  description  of  the  Johnson  building  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1068.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.  Social  center  ideas  in  new  elementary  school 
architecture.    American  school  board  journal,  44: 11-15,  53,  April  1912. 

A  survey  of  the  newer  elementary  schoolhouses  in  two  score  of  our  leading  cities  and  towns,  dem- 
onstrating that  the  motive  to  provide  structures  which  can  be  used  by  adults,  as  well  as  children, 
is  becoming  increasingly  active.    See  also  item  1244. 

1089.  Sharpe,  WiUiam  F.  The  housing  of  consolidated  schools  in  rural  communities. 
Educator-journal,  12: 3-17,  September  1911.    illus.,  plans. 

1090.  Stecher,  William  A.  An  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  desks  for  school  chil- 
dren.   American  phjrsical  education  review,  16:  453-^,  October  1911. 

1091.  Webb,  William  H.  School  planning  at  home  and  abroad ;  'a  r^um6  of  English 
and  continental  practice.  London,  The  Sanitary  publishing  co.,  ltd.,  1911. 
42  p.    front.,  plans.    12°. 

1092.  Willis,  B.  F.  The  Pennsylvania  school  code  and  the  planning  of  elementary 
schoolhouses.  American  school  board  journal,  44: 1&-17, 48, 50-51,  April  1912. 
illus.,  plans. 

COLLBOB  ARCHTTBCTURB 

1093.  Schuyler,  Montgomery.  Architecture  of  American  colleges.  YII.  Brown, 
Bowdoin,  Trinity  and  Wesleyan.  VIII.  Southern  colleges.  IX.  Union,  Ham- 
ilton, Hobart,  Cornell  and  Syracuse.  X.  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Archi- 
tectural record,  29: 144-66;  30:  57-84,  549-73;  31:  512-37,  February,  July,  De- 
cember 1911;  May  1912. 

Conchigian  of  the  series  of  articles  begun  in  October  1000. 
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VElfTILATIOlf  AND  UGHTINO 

1094.  Evans,  WiUiam  A.  Pupil  efficiency.  School  ecience  and  mathematics,  12: 
278-«6,  April  1912. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Central  asBoeiatlaD  of  adence  and  mathematics  teadiers,  Levis  Institate, 
Chicago,  December  1, 1911,  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  better  venUiatloQ  in 
schoolrooms. 

1095.  Tjanwingh,  Van  Benaselaer.  The  illumination  of  school  buildings.  Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  44: 19-21,  49-^,  June  1912. 

''Address  before  the  American  school  hygiene  association,  Boston,  ICarch  1912." 

Gives  some  illumination  requirements  and  notes  some  suooessftil  experiments  in  school  illnminft- 

tiOQ. 

1096.  Shepherd,  John  Wilkea.  Ventilation  in  Chicago  public  school  buildings. 
Educational  bi-monthly,  6:  249-^55,  February  1912. 

"The  Waters  system  is  assumed  in  the  details  here  indicated,  inasmudi  as  it  is  installed  in  aboat 
80  per  cent  of  our  school  buildings;  modification  will  be  made  by  the  engineer  to  conform  to  older, 
systems." 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

1097.  American  Mhool  hygiene  aasociation.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  congreas. 
Volume  IV.  Springfield,  American  physical  education  review,  1912.  216  p. 
8®.    (Thomas  A.  Storey,  secretary-treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  David  Snedden:  Problems  of  health  supervision  in  the  schools  of  ICassadxusetts, 
p.  1&-26.  2.  T.  A.  Storey:  Medical  inspection  and  the  practice  of  the  physician  and  the  dentist, 
p.  31-^.  3.  Margaret  E.  Carley :  The  school  nurae  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  preventive  medicine, 
p.  33-40.  4.  L.  N.  Hines:  A  study  hi  retardation,  p.  53-^6.  6.  W.  H.  Bumham:  Suggestion  in 
elementary  education,  p.  59-^.  6.  Van  Rensselaer  Lansingh:  The  illumination  of  school  build- 
ings, p.  96-111.  7.  T.  D.  Wood:  Health  problems  In  education,  p.  125-30.  8.  D.  A.  Sargent:  De- 
fects in  the  school  curriculum  in  physical  training  as  shown  by  the  disabilities  of  college  students, 
p.  131-36.  9.  D.  S;  Hill:  The  cooperation  of  educational  and  of  medical  departments  of  American 
universities,  p.  136-61.  10.  W.  H.  Potter:  The  care  of  the  teeth  of  school  children,  p.  159-64.  11. 
O.  8.  C.  Badger:  Malnutrition  in  school  chUdren,  p.  186-80.  12.  L.  H.  Oulick:  Report  of  the  caEm- 
mittee  on  heating  and  ventilating,  p.  106-06.  18.  E.  B.  Hoag:  Some  new  problems  in  school 
hygiene,  p.  205-8. 

1098.  Burgentein,  Zjeo,  and  Netolitzky,  Augfuat.  Handbuch  der  schulhygiene. 
3.  aufl.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1912.  548  p.  illus.  S*'.  (Handbuch  der 
hygiene,  hrag.  von  Th.  Weyl.    vi.  bd.,  1.  abtlg.) 

1099.  Bumham,  William  H.    Suggestion  in  school  hygiene.    [Worceeter,  Maaa.] 

1912.    228-49  p.    8^. 
Reprinted  from  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  June  1012. 

1100.  Child  h3^ene  and  the  public  schools.  American  city,  7:430-33,  November 
1912. 

1101.  Conference  on  diseases  among  school  children  and  the  remedy.  A  sympoeium. 
Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  166:  621-27,  April  25,  1912. 

Papers  treating  of  diseases  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  chest;  mafaiutrition,  diseases  of  the  sldn; 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  in  the  schools,  etc. 

1102.  DrigaJski,  W.  von.  Schulgesundheitspflege,  ihre  oiganisation  und  duich- 
fflhrung.  Ein  leitfaden  fflr  &rzte,  lehrer  und  verwaltungsbeamte.  Leipzig, 
1912.    viii,  284p.    illus.    8**. 

The  writer  of  the  last  article,  Dr.  A.  W.  Fairbanks,  while  exempting  tlie  school  system  from 
responsibility  in  the  majority  of  instances,  contends  that  certain  educational  methods  are  of  influ- 
ence "in  perpetuating,  even  if  not  in  originating,  nervous  and  psychical  abnormalities"  in  children, 
and  "render  relief  of  such  conditions  difficult,  if  not  impossible."  He  makes  a  nnmber  of  reooxn- 
mwidationSi 

1103.  Franke,  Kurt.  Schulhygiene  in  Japan.  Zeitschriit  fdr  schu]gesundheita> 
pflege,  25:  729-39,  no.  11, 1912. 

Ckmiparatively  early  recognition  in  Japan  of  the  value  of  school  hygiene  as  fundamental  in  popu- 
lar education.    In  1906  there  were  6,450  school  physicians  to  1 1,808  schools. 
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1104.  Gnlick,  Luther  H.  What  our  city  schools  are  doing  for  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren.   American  physical  education  review,  16:  447-^52,  October  1911. 

1105.  Htitchinson,  Woods.  Brick  walls  and  the  growing  child.  Good  housekeeping 
magazine,  54: 31-40,  January  1912. 

1106.  The  girl  versus  the  high  school.    Good  housekeeping  magazine,  55: 

533-38,  October  1912. 

1107.  Lyster,  Bobert  A.  Text-book  of  hygiene  for  teachers.  London,  W.  B. 
Olive,  1912.    496  p.    illus.    12®. 

1108.  Bice,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.    Quiet  zones  for  schools.    [New  York,  1912]    33  p.    16®. 

Contabis  aa  article  reprinted  from  tbe  Fonun,  December  1911,  with  editorial  comments  thereon 
from  newq;>aper8,  etc. 

1109.  Buttmairn,  W.  I.  Einftihrung  in  die  schulhygiene  fiir  p&dagogen.  Bay- 
reuth,  Grausche  buchhandlung,  1912.    264  p.    8®. 

1110.  Tennan,  Lewis  M.  Professional  training  for  child  hygiene.  Popular  science 
monthly,  80:  289-97,  March  1912. 

Advocates  a  specialist  in  child  hygiene  for  every  2,000  school  children.  Outlines  the  oomw  of 
study  to  he  pursued  hy  school  health  officers. 

1111.  WaUin,  J.  E.  Wallace.  Experimental  oral  euthenics:  ^ui  attempt  objectively 
to  measure  the  relation  between  community  mouth  hygiene  and  the  intellectual 
efficiency  and  educational  progress  of  elementary  school  children.  [Phila- 
delphia, 1912]    32  p.    8**. 

Reprinted  fh>m  the  Dental  cosmos,  April  and  May,  1912. 

MBDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS 

1112.  Brown,  Samuel  Horton.    Observations  and  deductions  in  the  course  of 

ocular  examinations  of  school  children.    Medical  times,  40:  39-41,  February 

1912. 

Advocates  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  work.  Such  efficiency  wHl  be  increased  when 
adequate  compensation  is  made  for  the  services  of  ophthalmologists. 

1113.  Cornell,  Walter  S.    Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

Philadelphia,  F.  A.  Davis  co.,  1912.    614  p.    illus.    8^. 

Aims  "to  present  a  practical  exposition  of  the  work  of  medical  inspection,  bom  of  the  examina* 
tion  of  some  35,000  diUdren,  and  to  give  to  physicians  and  teachers  a  survey  of  medical  practice  as 
it  relates  to  children  of  school  age." 

1114.  Cutter,  Irving  S.  Medical  inspection  in  tbe  public  schools.  Nebraska 
teacher,  15:  55-57,  Aug:ust  1912. 

1115.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    Medical  supervision  of  schools.    American  education, 

15:  352^7,  April  1912. 

A  timely  article,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  medical  supervision  under  the  following  headings: 
Needed  sdentifio  administration  of  educational  hygiene,  The  administration  of  medical  supervi- 
sion. Good  books  for  teachers  and  nurses.  Tentative  standard  classification  of  school  ailments. 
Symptoms  of  children's  ailments. 

1116.  Tentative  standard  plan  for  the  medical  supervision'of  schools.    School 

and  home  education,  31 :  367-72,  May  1912. 

See  also  In  Journal  of  education,  75: 683-^,  May  23, 1912. 

1117.  Shafer,  George  H.  Health  inspection  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  Peda- 
gogical seminary,  18:  273-314,  September  1911. 

1118.  Termcoi,  Lewis  M.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools.  Sierra  educational 
news,  8: 165-70,  Mai^h  1912. 

1119.  True,  H.,  aru^  Chavernac,  P.    Hygiene  oculaireetinspebtiondes^oles.   Avec 

une  pr^&ce  de  M.  le  professeur  0.  M.  Gariel.    3.  ^.,  rev.  et  augm.    Paris, 

A.  Maloine,  1911.    244  p.    12^ 
"BihUographie,"  p.  227-87. 
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1120.  Boughton,  Alice  C.  Administration  of  school  luncheons.  Psychological 
clinic,  6:  44-51,  April  15,  1912. 

Describes  the  work  done  by  the  Home  and  school  league  In  PhiladfllithJa,  ghrlng  vMaam,  eqnj^ 
ment  for  serving,  acoommodatlons,  supervision,  etc. 

1121.  Bryant,  LoulBe  Stevens.  The  school  feeding  movement.  Psychological 
clinic,  6:  29-43,  April  15,  1912. 

Select  bibliography:  p.  4(M3. 

Historical  survey  of  the  movement  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America,  giving particolar 
attention  to  the  oonditloos  in  America,  and  the  investigatitms  that  have  bean  made  within  the 
last  few  years. 

1122.  Ctirraiii  Margaret  Craig.  Warm  lunches  in  country  schools.  Northwest 
journal  of  education,  23: 161-68,  December  1911. 

Gives  equipment  needed  and  recipes  for  making  soups,  etc.,  far  childran  in  ooontry  schools. 

1123.  Osborne,  Lucy  A.  The  school  luncheon.  Pedagogical  seminary,  19:  204-19, 
June  1912. 

1124.  Poelchau,  Q.  Die  unteremfihrung  der  schuljugend  und  ihre  bek&mpfung 
durch  merkbl&tter,  welche  ratschlftge  fiber  die  em&hrung  enthalten.  Zeit- 
flchrift  fttr  schulpreaundheitspflege,  25:  553-61,  August  1912. 

Describes  specific  cases  of  lack  of  nourishment  and  urges  a  distribution  to  paranti  of  lltenttore  on 
the  subject  of  proper  feeding. 

1125.  Wile,  Ira  S.  School  lunches  and  medical  inspection.  Journal  of  home  eco- 
nomics, 4:  345-52,  October  1912. 

"  Presented  at  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the  Administration  seotkm  of  the  Anurloan  hooM 
economics  association,  June,  1912." 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 
Teeth 

1126.  Woodruff,  CUnton  Bogera.  City  and  the  children's  teeth.  American  city, 
6:  479-81,  February  1912. 

TubercokMla 

1127.  Bulluck,  Ernest  S.  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  school  children.  Nor- 
mal instructor,  21:  31,  42,  October  1912. 

Gives  siiggestfons  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  that  are  within  the  means  of  the  poorest 
school  district. 

1128.  Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy.  Tuberculosis  and  the  schools.  Atlantic  monthly, 
110:  704-8,  November  1912. 

Advocates  the  prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis  auiong  school  children,  as  well  aa  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children  In  the  essential  facts  of  hygiene. 

1129.  Eirchner,  M.  Tuberkulose  und  schule.  Zeitschrift  ftlr  schulgesimdheitB- 
pflege,  25: 1-28,  August  1912  (Beiheft) 

1130.  Nelbach,   George  J.    Tuberculosis  among  school  children.    Nature-etudy 

review,  7:  248-54,  December  1911. 
How  cases  are  discovered;  treatment;  general  preventive  measures. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS 

1131.  Downing,  Bertha  C.    Mental  hygiene  and  the  special  child.    A  chapter  in 

social  pathology.    Boston  medical  and  suxgical  journal,  166:  592-95,  April  18, 

1912. 

Advocates  open-air  hospital  schools  for  neurotic  children  in  our  cities  to  be  a  part  of  the  pablio- 
school  system. 

1132.  Eingsley,  Sherman  C.  Open-air  schools  in  Chicago.  Journal  of  educatioo, 
74:  458-60,  November  2,  1911.     • 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS 

1133.  Babcocky  Ernest  B.  The  school  garden  city — ita  possibilities.  Sierra  educa- 
tional news,  7:  39-40,  December  1911. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  school  dty  conducted  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

1134.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.  The  school  garden  and  fundamentals  of  education.  Na- 
ture-study review,  8:  248-52,  October  1912. 

1135.  Children's  gardens  in  Cincinnati.    American  city,  6:  909-13,  June  1912. 

1136.  Hough,  Halvorsen.  Planting  the  schoolyard.  Craftsman,  22:  650-56,  Sep- 
tember 1912. 

PLAT  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

1137.  Plajrground  and  recreation  association  of  America.    Papers  presented  at 

the  fifth  annual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  10-13,  1911.'  Playground,  5: 

July-December  1911.    (H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y.) 

Contains:  1.  Joseph  Lee:  Play  as  an  antidote  to  civilization,  p.  110-28.  2.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow: 
^olk  danchig,  p.  161-68.  3.  L.  H.  Bafley:  The  playground  in  rural  communities,  p.  181-85.  4. 
William  Kent:  Rural  recreation,  p.  188-89.  5.  E.  J.  Ward:  Evening  recreation  center  vork  by« 
nniversity,  p.  20&-10.  6.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  boy  scouts,  p.  210-15:  7.  G.  T.  Kirby:  The 
recreation  movement;  its  possibilities  and  limitations,  p.  217-24.  8.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Israels:  Social 
dandng,  p.  231-36.  9.  E.  W.  Stitt:  Dancing  in  the  social  centers  of  Nev^  York  city,  p.  236-39.  10. 
L.  F.  Hanmer :  Athletics  for  the  playground,  p.  274-77.  11.  J.  E.  West:  Play  leaders  and  boy  scout 
activities,  p.  278-82.    12.  P.  G.  Orv^ig:  Boy  scout  activities  on  the  playground,  p.  282-86. 

1138.  Yearbook.    Playground,  5:325-50,  January  1912. 

Tabulated  statement  of  ''What  cities  'played'  last  year  and  how." 

1139.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Caroline  Bayard  (Stevens).  Effective  playground  work 
at  small  coet.    American  city,  6:  848-49,  June  1912. 

1140.  Becht,  J.  George.  Report  on  playgrounds.  Pennsylvania  school  journal, 
61:  218-21,  November  1912. 

Treats  of  equipment,  supervision,  minimum  space  per  pupil,  etc. 

1141.  Bowen,  William  P.  The  moral  value  of  play.  Western  journal  of  educa- 
tion, 5:  30^15,. September  1912. 

President's  address  to  the  Department  of  physical  education  of  the  National  education  associa- 
tion,  Chicago,  July  12, 1912. 

Discusses  the  moral  effect  of  habits  of  play  upon  the  individual  and  the  nation,  urging  the  reform 
of  our  play  habits  as  a  necessity  for  moral  advancement.  The  first  and  greatest  step  in  this  diieo 
tion  is  in  the  early  teaching  of  the  child  regarding  the  best  forms  of  play-activities. 

1142.  Corcoran,  John  Allen.  Illumination  of  playgrounds.  American  city,  7: 148- 
50,  August  1912. 

1143.  Curtia,  Henry  S.  Need  of  a  comprehensive  playground  plan.  American 
city,  5:  338-40,  December  1911. 

1144.  Neighborhood  center;  the  proper  relationship  of  the  public  school 

to  playgrounds  and  small  parks.    American  city,  7: 133-37,  August  1912. 

1145.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Washington,  Government  printr 

ing  office,  1912.    23  p.    8°.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912, 
no.  16) 

1146.  Haynes,  Rowland.  Recreation  survey,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Made  for 
the  Board  of  school  directors  and  the  ChQd  welfsu'e  commission,  October  and 
November,  1911.    Playground,  6:  38-66,  May  1912. 

"Shortened  form  of  the  report  prepared  at  request  of  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  printed  as  one  of  their  bulletins.    Combines  and  condenses  two  original  reports." 

1147.  Hetherington,  Clark  W.  Playground  directors — sources  from  which  they 
may  be  secured.    Playground,  5:  255-30,  October  1911. 
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1148.  Hoben,  Allen.    The  ethical  value  of  oiganized  play.    BibUcal  world,  39: 

175-87,  March  1912. 

Advocates  the  aavlng  poirer  of  ofpuiiiad  pl«y,  tad  ejiyiewee  regret  tbftt  tbe  pUy  moveoMnt 
has  not  centered  about  the  pablic  schools. 

1149.  Kirby,  Gustavus  T.    The  recreation  movement;  its  posBibilitles  and  limita- 
tions.   Playground,  5:  217-24,  October  1911.    illus. 

"Address  delivered  at  Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and  reeieation  associatko  of 
America,  ICay  11, 1011." 

1150.  MOler,  ^Uiaxn  T.    Plan  for  oiganized  play  in  a  city  school.    Education, 
32:  409-13,  March  1912. 

1151.  Paxaona,  H.  Grace.    The  educational  value  of  play.    Colorado  school  journal, 

27: 5-9,  7-11,  March,  April  1912. 
"  Tmpm  read  before  the  Colorado  state  teachers'  associatloii." 
"A  low  good  books  on  play:"  p.  11. 

1152.  Ward,  DanieL    Developing  the  playgrounds  of  a  small  city.    American 

school  board  journal,  45:  8-9,  September  1912. 
DescrUMs  the  equipment,  etc.,  of  the  public  school  playgrounds  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 

1153.  Weir,  Lebert  H.    Playgrounds  and  health.    Kindeigarten-primary  maga- 
zine, 24: 23(h39,  May  1912. 

Gives  suggestions  for  strengthening  physical  training  woik  in  public  schools. 

1154. Public  schools  and  the  playground  movement.    American  city,  6: 

740-44,  May  1912. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

1155.  Burgess,  Theodore  Chalon.    Athletic  relations  of  lUinois  colleges.    School 
review,  19: 513-22,  October  1911. 

1156.  Crampton,  C.  Ward.    A  new  system  of  physical  training.    American  physical 

education  review,  16:  431-38,  October  1911. 

Outlines  a  day's  order  of  exercises,  based  on  the  principle  of  "selection  and  segregation  of  ezarclses 
according  to  their  function." 

1157.  The  effects  of  athletics  on  young  men.    A  symposium.    Medical  times,  40: 

32-38,  61-«9,  February,  March  1912. 

The  question  under  discussion  is:  "  Do  present-day  athletic  sports  have  a  deleterious  eflect  upon 
the  perticlpants  in  after  1  Ife  7  "  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  "  to  be  that  c(dleee  athletic  acUTity 
is  a  prime  necessity  that  should  be  governed  as  careftilly  as  are  collegiate  Intellectual  pursuits." 

Articles  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Anderson,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Dr.  J.  A.  Owathmey,  Dr.  J.  W.  Boeder, 
Dr.  G.  L.  Meylan,  Dr.  R.  O.  Qapp,  Dr.  James  Naismith,  etc. 

1158.  Hdnin,  B.  L.    Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  physical  education.    Education, 

32:461-73,  April  1912. 

Discusses  Rousseau's  attitude  towards  physical  education  in  "  6ml]e/'  and  the  relation  of  phsrs- 
ieal  instruction  to  intellectual  and  moral  education.   Also  separately  reprinted. 

1159.  McOormick,  Samuel  Black.    College  athletics  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

president  of  a  university.    American  physical  education  review,  17: 138-45, 

March  1912. 

"  Paper  presented  at  the  Sixth  annual  convention,  National  coUegiate  athletic  association.  New 
York,  December  28,  IWl." 

1160.  McEillop,  J.  B.    Athletics  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    School  journal,  79:  2-4, 
November  1911. 

1161.  Peterson,  E.  A.    The  administration  of  physical  education  in  social  settle- 
ments.   American  physical  education  review,  16:  525-35,  November  1911. 

1162.  Pierce,  Palmer  E.    The  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    American 
physical  education  review,  17: 146-54,  March  1912. 

1163.  Porter,  David  B.    Football:  an  imposrible  intercollegiate  sport.    Educa- 
tional review,  42: 162-69,  September  1911. 

1164.  Boosevelt,  Theodore.    Oxford  and  Kansas.    Outlook,  98:  714-16,  July  29, 
1911. 
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1165.  Skantzoxn,  WiUiam.  Gymnastic  teaching.  American  physical  education 
review,  17:188-96,284-90,  361-67,  469-78,  656-69,  637-43,  705-12,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  October,  November,  December  1912. 

Public  Schools 

1166.  Allen,  Harry  B.  Gymnasiums  in  public  schools.  American  city,  7:  335-38, 
October  1912. 

1167.  Oulick,  Luther  H.  Athletics  for  school  children.  Lippincott's  monthly 
magazine,  88:  201-10,  August  1911. 

1168.  Sar^nt,  D.  A.  Coeducational  gymnastics  in  elementary  and  high  school. 
Educational  bi-monthly,  6:  218-24,  February  1912. 

1169.  Templeton,  J.  C.    High  school  athletics.    Sierra  educational  news,  7 :  17-22, 

December  1911. 
A  diacussion  of  the  administration  of  high  school  athletics  in  California. 

SCHOOL  FESTIVALS,  SPECIAL  DATS,  ETC. 


1170.  AndrewB,  Mrs.  Fazmie  Fern  (Phillips)  Peace  day.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1912.    46  p.    8°.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin, 

1912,  no.  8) 
Bibliography:  p.  41-4A. 

1171.  Bates,  Esther  Willard.  Pageants  and  pageantry,  with  an  introduction  by 
William  Orr.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]    294  p.    12**. 

1172.  Brown,  Horace  G.    Observance  of  historic  days  at  school.     Education,  32: 

147-52,  November  1911.- 
Saggestlons  and  principles  which  should  be  followed  in  school  exerclaes. 

1173.  Bruce,  LilliaTi  Hortensia.  Dancing  and  the  school  festival:  their  relation, 
and  how  they  may  be  planned.  American  physical  education  review,  17:  273- 
83,  April  1912. 

1174.  Chubb,  Percival  E.  Festivals  and  plays  in  schools  and  elsewhere,  by  Per- 
cival  E.  Chubb  and  others.  New  York,  Harper  <fe  brothers,  1912.  403  p. 
illus.    8°. 

1175.  Craig,  Anne  Thorpe.  A  department  of  folk  drama  in  the  schools  and  play- 
grounds.    Educational  foundations,  23:  463-72,  April  1912. 

A  scheme  of  work  for  a  department  of  folk  drama,  tiie  object  of  such  a  department  being  primarily 
to  enoonrage  and  develop  powers  of  expressicm  in  tiie  pupils. 

1176.  Dykema,  Peter  W.    The  festival  of  reawakened  life.    Some  possibilities  of 

the  spring  festival.    Atlantic  educational  journal,  7:  295-98,  April  1912. 
Bibliography:  p.  298. 

1177.  Stevens,  Thomas  Wood.  The  pageant  as  a  school  exercise.  School  arts 
book,  11: 1003-11,  June  1912. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS 

1178.  Are  college  students  as  wicked  as  they  are  represented?    Current  literature, 

51: 54(M2,  November  1911. 

Review  of  charges  made  by  R.  T.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Valve  world,  7:60^-69,  704-^, 
August,  November  1911. 

1179.  Castle,  WOliam  B.,  jr.  The  freshman.  Outlook,  99:415-19,  October  21, 
1911. 

1180.  Cooper,  Clayton  Sedg^wick.  American  uudeigraduate.  Century  maga- 
zine, 83:  377-87,  514-23,  720-30,  881-92;  84:  65-76,  January-May  1912. 

Discusses  various  phases  of  undergraduate  life,  such  as  student  government,  college  Journalism, 
choosing  a  college,  etc. 
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1181.  DaTiiy  WnUam  Btmaaam.  The  wMlern  •tudent  m  seen  by  hk  instnicton. 
Century  magarine,  83: 118-22,  November  1011. 

1182.  Sgberty  Seneca.    Morml  piobleme  of  college  lile.    New  Yoik  mediod  timeB, 

9:5481-83,  March  9, 1912. 
A  bnk  dlKOHlan  or  Om  an  ]»oblMD,  tlM  qostian  of  aloQlMlie  ID^^ 

1183.  BUner,  Joseph.  Worldiig  one's  way  throu^  college.  American  review  of 
reviews,  46:  344-49,  September  1912. 

1184.  Fordyoe,  Charles.    College  ethics.    Education,  33:  71-78,  October  1911. 

Writer  thJnla  tlMt  tbo  oKiinmto  solotiao  of  tlw  probtan  li»  Witt  PiicoMM 

tlio  nbj«ct  of  cctkgb  othicB  from  dlfl«wit  Tkmpotata. 

1185.  Oraf)  Alfred.  SchOlerjahre,  erlebnisse  und  urieile  namhafter  Bettgenossrai. 
Berlin-Sch5nebeig,  FortschriU  (Buchverlag  der  "Hilfe")  1912.    860  p.    8''. 

1186.  Harker,  Joseph  B.  The  social  life  of  the  college  and  how  to  direct  it.  Qiris- 
tian  student,  13: 31-36,  February  1912. 

1187.  Hart,  Joseph  Pnnnont.  Helping  the  freshman  to  find  himself.  Nation, 
94: 182-83,  February  22,  1912. 

1188.  Martin,  B.  8.    A  father  to  his  frerfiman  son.    Atlantic  monthly,  110: 441-46, 

October  1912. 

"A  scosiUe  man  of  Uio  world  pnamtB  his  valofttioii  of  the  Ttfiooa  opportanttlB  of  the  modem 
ooikge  and  its  life."— ficbool  review,  KovemlMr  1913,  p.  647. 

1189.  Noel,  John  VaTasour.  Third  International  congress  of  American  students. 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  35: 477-97,  Septembw  1912. 

1190.  Thomas,  Thaddens  P.    Rights  of  college  students.    Independent,  71:  695-98, 

September  28,  1911. 

1191.  Thwin^,  Charles  FrankUn.  Letters  from  a  father  to  his  eon  entering  college. 
New  York,  The  Piatt  4  Peck  CO.  [1912]    95  p.    12^ 

1192.  Van  Dyke,  Paul.    College  life.    Scribner's  magasine,  52:  619-23,  November 

1912. 

"  *A  word  to  fatheri  who  hare  not  been  to  ooUeee  Imt  whoee  aona  want  to  90.'    Mfnlmiaaa  th« 
evllB  of  ooUege  life  and  magniflea  the  yirtaea."— 6diool  review,  DecMnbar  lOU,  p.  70ft. 

1193.  "^niBon,  Calvin  DilL  Working  one's  way  through  college  and  university.  A 
guide  to  paths  and  opportunities  to  earn  an  education  at  American  colleges  and 
universities.    Chicago,  A.  0.  McClurg  &  co.,  1912.    381  p.    12''. 

1194.  Wright,  Henry  Parks.  From  school  throu^^  college.  New  Haven,  Yale 
university  press;  London,  H.  Frowde,  Oxford  university  press,  1911.  165  p. 
front,  (port.)    12^. 

COLLEGB    FRATSRimiBS 

1195.  Bvans,  Henry  B.  Student  societies  and  fratemitiee  in  the  coUeges  and  uni- 
vetsities  of  the  United  States.    New  age,  16:  553-57,  June  1912. 

FiTBt  article  cf  series.    Subject  treated  firom  the  historical  standpoint. 

1196.  Bickert,  ICartfaa  Bditfa.  EzclusivenesB  among  coUege  women.  Century 
magazine,  85: 227-35,  December  1912. 

1197. The  fraternity  idea  among  college  women.    What  does  it  stand  for? 

Century  magazine,  85:  97-106,  November  1912. 
A  oomprsheDstye  and  impartial  Investigation  of  the  subject.    Illustrated. 

1198.  Scholarship  of  advanced  standing  students  and  of  the  fraternities.  University 
of  Chicago  magazine,  4: 172-76,  April  1912. 

mOH  SCHOOL  fRATXRHITIBS 

1199.  HQly  Boscoe  Oonkling.  Secret  societies  in  high  schools.  Educational  re- 
view, 43: 168-92,  February  1912.     • 

An  eUboiate  presentatioa  of  the  subject  with  blbliogxaphy.   Author  claims  that  "the  abolition 
of  hi^  aobool  secret  societfes  is  assuied  If  school  authorities  really  desfre  that  abolitian. 


ff 
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SBLT-RDirCATIOll 

[See  BduoBtkn  aKt«i]8kiLl 

PSIVATB  SCHOOL  BDUCATIOH 

1200.  Country  8cho<^  for  city  children.    Chautauquan,  67:  240-46,  August  1912. 

1201.  JackBon,  Kelaon  A.  Mission  of  the  private  school.  Education,  32:  214-19, 
December  1911. 

1202.  MyexBy  William  Staxr.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1912.  22  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin, 
1912,  no.  9) 

n.  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPBCTS  OF  EDUCATION 

BDUCATIOll  AlVD  80CIBTT.    CITIZBNSHIP 

1203.  Abbotty  Lyman.  Democracy  in  education.  Outlook,  101: 826-62,  August 
10, 1912. 

1204.  AUexiy  J.  H.    Socialism  and  the  undergraduate.    Living  age,  270:585-92,  Sep- 

tember 2,  1911. 

1205.  Baggott,  L.  J.    Education  and  our  future  national  character.    Westminster 

review,  178: 185-87,  August  1912. 
Aigaes  that  "systenu"  of  edacatioo  are  futile. 

1206.  Beits,  Oeoxge  Herbert.  Social  principles  of  education.  New  York,  C. 
Sciibner's  sons,  1912.    xvii,  318  p.    12**. 

1207.  Bureau  of  municipal  research|  Kew  York.  Outside  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  of  greater  New  York.  [New  York,  Bureau  of  municipal  research, 
261  Broadway,  1912]    112  p.    illus.    8''. 

A  report  based  upon  retams  from  103  outside  ageucies/  the  City  superintendent's  reports  for 
1909-11,  the  Board  of  education's  and  Board  of  superintendents'  minutes  for  1905-11,  and  newspaper 
iUes  for  1906-11.   Submitted  April  1, 1912,  to  the  Board  of  estimate's  Committee  on  school  Inquiry. 

1206.  Ghapin,  Franda  Stuart.  Education  and  the  mores;  a  sociological  essay. 
New  York,  Columbia  university,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  agents,  1911.  106  p. 
8^.  (Studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,  ed.  by  the  Faculty  of 
political  science  of  Columbia  university,  vol.  XLIII,  no.  2) 

1209.  Coler,  Bird  S.  Socialism  in  the  schools.  Brooklyn,  The  Eastern  press, 
1911.    22  p.    8*». 

1210.  Denison,  Blsa.    Civic  cooperation  with  the  public  schools.    American  city, 

5: 124-30,  September  1911. 

1211.  Deyoe,  Albert  M.  The  school  as  an  efficient  factor  in  the  educational,  social, 
and  recreational  activities  of  the  community.  Midland  schools,  27: 46-48, 
October  1912. 

1212.  BUwoody  Charles  A.  Sociological  basis  of  the  science  of  education.  Educa- 
tion, 32: 133-40,  November  1911. 

1213.  Flexner,  Abraliam.  Aristocratic  and  democratic  education.  Atlantic 
monthly,  108: 386-95,  September  1911. 

1214.  Oauaei  Frank  A.  Training  for  service.  Educator-journal,  12: 59-66,  Octo- 
ber 1911. 

1215.  Howerthy  Xxa  Woods.  The  art  of  education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1912.    xvi,  237  p.    12**. 

''ICeaat  to  sobatitute  a  sdcntlilo  for  a  sentimental  oonoeption  of  the  social  meaning  and  value 
of  education.  "—Pref. 
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1216.  Kin^,  Irving.  Social  aepects  of  education;  a  book  of  flourcea  and  origiiial  dio- 
cussioiiB,  with  annotated  bibliographies.  New  York,  The  MacmiUan  com- 
pany, 1912.    XV,  425  p.     12**. 

A  ooUectlon  of  rq;nlDted  papcn  by  varioiis  aothorltieB,  with  appropriato  introdaotians  and 
summaries,  systematically  groaped  under  toplos  so  as  to  afford  a  broad  view  of  the  relatioiis  of  the 
school  to  society  at  large,  and  of  the  intenial  relations  of  the  sdiool  as  a  social  gf^ap. 

1217.  Lavabre,  Luden.  D^h^nce  sociale  et  Vacation.  Paris,  Vigot  fr^res, 
1911.    78  p.    4^. 

1218.  1^7,  W.   A.    Die  tatschule;  eine  natur-  und  kultiugemftase  schulreform. 

Osterwieck/Harz  und  Leipzig,  A.  W.  Zickfeldt,  1911.    227  p.    8^. 

Elaboration  of  the  author's  conception  of  a  school  whkh  lUla  its  place  in  ocpoiic  life,  and  educates 
the  pupil  for  activity  in  society  by  a  ooune  of  training  along  social  lines. 

1219.  XacVeagli,  FraakUn.  Education  and  the  voter.  University  of  Chicago 
magazine,  4:  300-8,  July  1912. 

1220.  Meaaer,  August  Wilhelzn.  Das  problem  der  staatsbQigerlichen  erziehung. 
Leipzig,  O.  Nemnich,  1912.  238  p.  illus.  8^.  (Die  pftdagogik  der  gegen- 
wart  .  .  .  VI.  bd.) 

1221.  Korgaa,  Alexander.    Education  and  social  progress.    Educational  review, 

44:  36S-84,  November  1912. 

"  If  the  schools,"  says  the  writer, "  are  to  play  a  more  effective  part  in  social  progress  the  education 
given  in  them  must  afford  a  fuller  preparation  for  the  environment  of  the  world."  Advocates 
vocational  studies.  The  author,  who  is  president  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  at 
Edinburgh,  analyses  the  pathological  conditions  of  society,  which  are  chiefly  three:  "destitution, 
vice  and  crime,  and  parasitism  or  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  straig." 

1222.  KeyBtroxn,  Paul  H.  Education  and  money,  leadership,  and  morality. 
World's  work,  23: 197-202,  December  1911. 

1223.  P6caut,  Felix.  L'6ducation  publique  et  la  vie  nationale.  4.  ed.  Paris, 
Hachette  et  cie.,  1911.    376  p.    12°. 

1224.  Pxitehett,  Henry  Smith.  Ekiucation  and  the  nation.  Atlantic  monthly, 
109: 54a^3,  April  1912. 

1225.  Badosavljevioh,    Paul   B.    Social   pedagogy.    Pedagogical   seminary,    19: 

78-93,  March  1912. 

Bibliograf)hy:  p.  90-93. 

Olves  four  methods  of  scientific  basis  for  the  dogma  of  social  pedagogy,  and  illustrates  the  practical 
side  of  social  pedagogy  by  giving  the  ideas  of  Dewey,  Riordan,  and  Kenchensteiner. 

1226.  Schneider,  Herman.  Education  and  industrial  peace.  Annals  of  the 
American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  44: 119-29,  November  1912. 

1227.  Smithy  Payaon.  The  public  school  in  its  relation  to  civic  and  social  reforms. 
Journal  of  education,  74:  453-^,  November  2,  1911. 

1228.  Soulier,  HLppolyte.  L 'Education  nationale.  Anduze,  A.  Gastagnier,  1911. 
9  p.    8°. 

1229.  Ward,  David  A.  The  relation  of  the  school  to  society.  West  Virginia  school 
journal,  41:  57-61,  May  1912. 

The  author  defines  the  three  debts  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  school  owes  to  sodety  as  efflcieney, 
the  maintenance  of  proper  standards,  and  productive  time,  and  in  return  society  owes  the  school 
its  support,  moral  and  financial. 

1230.  White,  William  A.  Democratic  view  of  education.  Craftsman,  21: 119^30, 
November  1911. 

1231.  Wild,  Laura  H.  Training  for  social  efficiency.  Education,  32:  22&-33,  34^-^3, 
494-^04,  624-35;  33:  91-99,  159-65,  December  1911,  February,  April,  June, 
October,  November  1912. 

To  be  continued. 

Contents.— 1.  My  child  and  X.— 2.  The  relation  of  efficiency  to  life.— 3.  The  relation  of  income 
to  efficiency. — 4.  The  relation  of  efficiency  to  industry.— 5.  The  relation  of  art,  industry  and 
education. 
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EDUCATION  AND  UPB 

1232.  Forbuah,  William  Byron.    The  conuDg  generation.    New  York  and  London, 

D.  Appleton  and  company,  1912.    xix,  402  p.    12^. 

"The  first  endeavor  to  furnish  In  a  single  volunio  a  short,  readable  acuount  of  all  the  foroes  that 
aie  working  for  the  betterment  of  American  young  people.'' 

CoMTKMTS.— I.  Betterment  through  the  home.— II.  A  better  start.— III.  Betterment  through 
education. — ^IV.  Betterment  through  prevention.— V.  Betterment  through  religious  and  social 
nurtnie  and  servloe. 

Book  ni  (Betterment  through  education)  Includes  chapters  on  The  new  education;  Vocational 
trahiing  and  guidance;  Some  hig^-ediool  problems;  Moral  training  in  schools;  The  social  sdiool; 
DefMStlve  diildren;  Play  and  playgrounds;  Clubs  for  street  boys;  Camps  and  outings;  College  and 
the  child;  The  beautiful  ordering  of  life;  A  child  educating  himself. 

1233.  HendezBOXiy  Charles  Hanford.    Pay-day.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton 

Mifflin  CO.,  1911.    339  p.    12^    • 

Advocates  a  social  regeneration  throu^  the  elimination  of  profit,  and  a  renovation  of  education 
by  making  it  an  ideal  enterprise  standing  for  human  integrity  and  quality. 

1234.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  oiganization  of  the  eneigies  of  high  school  students. 

Kansas  school  magazine,  1: 13^-44,  April  1912. 

Advocates  a  "closer  relationship  between  the  life  of  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  oonmiunity  such 
that  the  whole  energy  of  the  student  may  be  concentrated  upon  helpful  collateral  forms  of  activity." 

1235.  Peabody,  Francis  Greenwood.    Sunday  evenings  in  the  college  chapel. 

Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1911.    300  p.    12°. 
Sermons  that  deal  primarily  with  the  problems  of  young  men  in  the  course  of  their  education. 

SCHOOLS  AS  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

1236.  Beiry,  Qrahaxn.    *'The  open  schoolhouse. "    Bookman,  34:517-24,  January 

1912.    illus. 
An  aoooont  of  the  public  lecture  system  in  New  York  city  schools. 

1237.  Bobbitt,  John  F.  A  city  school  as  a  community  art  and  musical  center.  Ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  12: 119-26,  November  1911. 

1238.  Curran,  Margaret  C.  The  rural  school  as  a  community  center.  Northwest 
journal  of  education,  23:  258-60,  February  1912. 

1239.  ForbeSi  George  M.  Buttressing  the  foundations  of  democracy.  Survey,  27: 
1231-35,  November  18,  1911. 

1240.  Hamner,  Lee  F.  The  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  American  education, 
15:  304-«,  March  1912. 

Describes  briefly  the  kind  of  school  plant  that  "shall  make  possible  an  all-round  devdopment 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  serve  the  social,  educational,  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  whole  community.^' 

1241.  Holznaii,  Charles  W.  The  social  center  movement.  Texas  school  journal, 
29: 18-33,  April  1912. 

Gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  social  center  movement  and  tells  how  to  organize  a 
country  social  center. 

1242.  Martindale,  W.  C.  The  school  as  a  social  center  and  its  relation  to  evening 
recreation  centers  and  other  activities.  Playground,  6: 193-202,  September 
1912. 

"Address  delivered  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and  recreation  association  of 
America,  June  7, 1912."    Describes  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1243.  Mayer,  Mary  J.  Our  public  schools  as  social  centers.  American  review  of 
reviews,  44:  201-8,  August  1911. 

Also  in  Inter-mountaln  educator,  7: 23-20,  September  1911. 

1244.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.  Social  center  features  in  new  elementary  school 
architecture  and  the  plans  of  sixteen  socialized  schools.  New  York  city. 
Division  of  recreation,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1912]  56  p.  illus.  8^. 
(Pamphlet  no.  120) 
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1246.  Pany,  GUr«oo6  ArUuir.    A  mtrmy  to  the  sociftl-cwitar  mg/vmamA.    Ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  13: 124-^,  Norember  1912. 

0BOOMH  Ml  DhBMB  Of  HM  BOVHBI^m*  VBOmBIBHL  ■BOHLOiVKt  OBB>     BniMrB  WflKS  ABB  D08B 

aiiBoiiiptMiBd  in  vvlous  dtlv  of  tlw  omiiifry. 

1246.  Pieplow,  WOliain  L.    Bioader  use  of  school  bniMlngH.    American  school 

board  journal,  44: 1^16,  37,  January  1912. 
Addnas  to  Scbool  bovd  Mettai  of  Wlnamki  imHmn*  MwclifiBB, 

1247.  Bjnaker,  Ira  P.    A  socialized  hi|dli  school.    School  and  home  education, 

32:  93-95,  November  1912. 
A  ilMtilpiliwi  of  wnHrtrw  In  Omtan,  Illlnoli. 

1248.  Wazd,BdwazdJ.    Public  schoolhouse  as  a  common  center  for  political  deliber- 
ation and  expression.    American  city,  7: 325-28,  October  1912. 

1249.  I^laon,    Woodztyw.    Need    of    dtisendiip    oiganiratitm.    American    city, 
5: 265-68,  November  1911. 


1250.  Aldexmaa,  L.  B.    School  credit  for  home  w«k.    Nebraska  teacher,  15: 

104-7,  September  1912. 

Olvfs''Apianforliidi]Sl]iiIivwktlistiBerMtinKndMid«dintflnstano  Itli 

a  novel  idea,  bat  it  is  m  good  idML" 

1251.  Allen,  IR^Uliam  H.  How  women  may  help  their  schools,  public,  private,  or 
parochial.  In  his  Woman's  part  in  government  whether  she  votes  or  not. 
New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  co.,  1911.    p.  241-76. 

1252.  Craig,  Anne  Throop.  Parents,  teachers,  and  the  new  tendencies  in  educa- 
tion.    Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  66-69,  October  1912. 

1253.  Dag^tty  Xabel  Potter.  Women.  The  city  as  a  mother.  World's  work, 
25: 111-17,  November  1912. 

Second  article  of  a  series.  Diseosns  the  ptwrinnlng  of  sdiool  diBdren  and  mottien;  tomlna  of 
schoolhoaaeB  into  danoe  balls,  etc. 

1254.  Iiutes,  Delia  Thompson.  Child,  home  and  school.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
The  Arthur  H.  Crist  co.  [1911]    307  p.    12*». 

1255.  Owen,  WilUam  Bishop.    Co-operation  between  h<Mne  and  school.    Educa> 

tional  bi-monthly,  6:  95-102,  December  1911. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Departmoit  of  school  patnns  of  the  National  edueation  assodatiaii, 
1911. 

Also  in  Western  journal  of  education  (YpsllantJ)  5:  lS-90,  Jsnoary  1012. 

"The  nature  of  oo-operatkm  between  home  and  school  should  be  .  .  .  one  of  concerted  and 
harmonious  action  in  determining  the  larger  social  life  of  the  child,  with  a  definite  and  dearly 
recognized  division  of  labor  in  the  matter  of  spedflc  tasks  and  aotfyltles." 

1256.  Pezry,  Clarence  Arthur.  Recreation  the  basis  of  association  between  parents 
and  teachers.    Playground,  5:  262-74,  November  1911. 

1257.  Stevens,  Neil  E.  Educational  advertising.  School  review,  20: 577-^2,  No- 
vember 1912. 

''Aigues  that  the  way  to  interest  parents  in  schools  isnot  by  the  production  of  iiTelavant  programa 
and  displays."— School  review,  December  1912,  p.  70B. 

1258.  Wiener,  William.    Home-study  reform.    School  review,  20:  526-31,  October 

1912. 

"By  tha  plan  given,  home  study  is  minimised,  and  in  the  case  of  the  hrightest  pupils  even 
eliminated." 

1259.  Winahip,  Albert  Edward.  School's  growing  service  to  the  home.  Good 
housekeeping  magazine,  55: 613-20,  October  1912. 
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1200.  COiicago  child  welfare  exhibit.  The  child  in  the  city.  A  series  of  papers 
presented  at -the  conferences  held  during  the  Chicago  child  welfare  exhibit, 
May  11-25,  1911.  Chicago,  Department  of  social  investigation,  Chicago  school 
of  civics  and  philanthropy,  1912.    502  p.    8**. 

GoMTENTS.— Introduotory.— Fart  1,  Personal  service.— Part  2,  Physical  care.— Part  3,  The  school 
and  the  child.— Part  4,  Special  groups  of  children.— Part  5,  The  working  chUd.— Part  6,  The  law 
and  the  child.— Part  7,  Libraries  and  museums.— Part  8,  Social  and  civic  problems  of  child- 
hood.—Part  9,  The  uncompleted  task. 

1261.  Kational  child  labor  committee.  [Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  confer- 
ence held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  January  25-28,  1912]  New  York,  National  child 
labor  committee,  1912.    223  p.    S"".    (Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  1,  no.  1) 

(Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  Feliz  Adler:  National  aid  to  education,  p.  1-6.  2.  P.  P.  Claxton:  A  substitute  for 
child  labor,  p.  6-15.  3.  E.  O.  Holland:  Child  labor  and  vocational  work  in  the  public  schools,  p. 
16-23.  4.  Helen  T.  WooUey:  ChUd  labor  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  24-37.  6.  C.  O.  Pearse:  Chfld 
labor  and  the  future  development  of  the  school,  p.  39-45.  6.  Alice  P.  Barrows:  The  dangers  and 
jMssIblUtiea  of  vocational  guidance,  p.  46^54.  7.  W..'H.  Elson:  Relation  of  Industrial  training  to 
chUd  labor,  p.  55-66.  8.  M.  Edith  Campbell:  Economic  value  of  education,  p.  66-72.  9.  W.  H. 
Hand:  Need  of  compulsory  education  in  the  South,  p.  7Z-M.  10.  A.  J.  Peters:  A  federal  children's 
bureau,  p.  85-06.  11.  S.  M.  Lindsay:  Federal  aid  to  education  a  necessary  step  in  the  solution  al 
the  diUd-labor  problem,  p.  97-105.  12.  Florence  Kell^:  Part-time  schools,  p.  106-12.  13.  O.  F. 
Boss:  Extending  medical  inspection  from  schools  to  mills,  p.  128-34.  14.  R.  K.  Conant:  The  edu 
cational  test  for  working  children,  p.  146-48.  15.  J.  M.  Gillette:  Rural  child  labor,  p.  154-60.  16. 
Florence  Kelley:  Unreasonable  industrial  burdens  on  women  and  children— effect  on  educatioin, 
p.  161-82.   17.  Ernest  Bumham:  Rejuvenation  of  the  rural  school,  p.  183-86. 

1262.  Alexander,  John  L.,  ed.  Boy  trainiiig;  an  interpretation  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  symmetrical  boy  development.  Introduction  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton.    New  York,  Association  press,  1911.    xvi,  200  p.    16®. 

"Contains  articles  by  various  scout  workers  and  boy  leaders  which  interpret  the  principles  that 
underlie  boy  development  and  the  nature  of  the  influences  that  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  training."— Book  review  digest,  v.  8,  no.  12,  December  1912. 

1263.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.  The  relation  of  the  school  to  child-welfare. 
Child-welfare  magazine,  6:  51-65,  October  1911. 

1264.  Cope,  J.  Q.  Conservation  of  life  and  health.  Missouri  school  journal,  29: 102- 
108,  March  1912. 

The  state's  duty  to  the  child  in  respect  to  its  physical  development. 

1265.  Daggett,  Mabel  Potter.  Pensioning  school  children  and  mothers.  World's 
work,  25: 111-13,  November  1912. 

1266.  Denison,  Elaa.  Helping  school  children.  Suggestions  for  efficient  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  schools.  New  York  and  London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1912. 
xxi,352p.    illus.    8*». 

"  The  Bureau  of  municipal  research  considers  this  study  an  important  contribution  not  only  to 
handbook  material,  but  to  the  inspiration  heretofore  avaiktble  for  citixen  interest  in  every  phase  of 
public  business."— W.  H.  Allen  in  Foreword. 

CoMTENTB.— 1.  Is  everybody  interested  in  schools?  2.  The  trusteeship  of  talent  and  training. 
3.  Private  giving  via  public  schools.  4.  Short  cuts  to  publicity  about  school  needs.  5.  Commu- 
nity problems  seen  through  schools.  6.  Organizations  solely  for  helping  schools.  7.  Special  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  8.  How  women  organise  to  help  schools.  9.  Physicians  and  the  health  of 
school  children.  10.  The  dentist's  message.  11.  Where  church  and  school  meet.  12.  The  busi- 
ness man's  contribution.  13.  How  superintendents  use  cooperation  assets.  14.  Not-yet-grasped 
opportunities  (<.  e,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education) 

1267.  BiXi  Kurt  Walther.  K5rperliche  und  geistige  entwicklung  einee  kindes. 
Leipzig,  £.  Wunderlich,  1912.    v.  1-2.    illus.    8". 

1268.  Greenawalty  Lambert  S.    The  boy  and  the  school.    Educational  foundations, 

24: 154-67,  November  1912. 
DlMXiflfleB  the  boy  of  yestvday  and  the  boy  of  today. 
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1269.  (Hiienberg,  Benjamin  C.  Some  aspects  of  the  child-welfare  problem  in  the 
New  York  high  schools.    School  review,  19:  684-688,  December  1911. 

Snmznaiizes  some  high  school  needs,  such  as  yocaitloDtl  guidaiice  of  pnpOs;  ooopentioii  wtth 
parents;  simpler  counes  of  study,  etc. 

1270.  Harris,  James  H.  Wage  earning  among  grade  boys.  American  school  board 
journal,  45: 13,  November  1912. 

Results  of  an  Investigation  made  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  find  the  number  of  boys  engaged  in 
maney-eaniing  oocnipatkms,  the  character  or  nature  of  the  occupations  engaged  in,  and  the  amount 
of  earnings  per  week. 

1271.  Henderson,  Charles  &.  To  help  the  helpless  child.  World's  work,  24:  627- 
30,  October  1912. 

Treats  of  various  phases  of  the  chlldrwelfMe  question;  refonoatory  and  industrial  schools,  etc. 

1272.  Hurty,  J.  N.  The  child  in  the  making.  Western  journal  of  education  (San 
Francisco)  18:  5-7,  May  1912. 

"The  alienable  right  of  the  child  is  to  be  bom  free  from  defects  and  disease  .  .  .  Second,  acquired 
defects  must  be  removed  .  .  .  Third,  sickness  and  disease  must  be  prevented  .  .  .  Fourth,  the 
child  shaU  be  given  o  generous  education." 

1273.  Hutchinson,  Woods.  We  and  our  children.  Grarden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  co.,  1911.    x,  371  p.     12**. 

1274.  Is  our  present  vacation  system  a  menace  to  the  health  and  progress  of  our 
school  children?  A  word  for  vacation  schools.  Craftsman,  20:  537-44,  Septem- 
ber 1911. 

1275.  Love  Joy,  Owen  B.  Child  labor  and  education.  Survey,  27: 1780-84,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1912. 

Review  of  the  8th  annual  conference  of  the  Natfonal  chUd  labor  committee,  Louisville,  Ky .  The 
discusskms  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  can  be  "no  Itmdamental  solution  of  the  child  labor 
problem  without  substantial  reformation  of  school  methods." 

1276.  Puffer,  J.  Adams.  The  boy  and  his  gang.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
Mifflin  company  [1912]    xii,  188  p.    illus.     12°. 

"The  author  points  out  throe  primary  social  groups— the  family,  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
play  group,  and  Identifles  the  gang  with  the  last  named  group.  He  describes  typical  gangs,  thetr 
organization  and  activities,  and  finds  that  in  his  gang  activities  the  boy  is  reproducing  the  life  of 
long  departed  clans  and  tribes.  Clusters  of  interest  to  teachers  and  others  who  have  to  do  with  the 
training  of  boys  are:  The  psychology  of  the  gang;  The  control  of  primiUve  impulses;  The  special 
virtues  of  the  gang;  The  gang  in  constructive  social  work;  The  gang  and  the  school."— Book  review 
digest,  V.  8,  no.  12,  p.  370. 

1277 .  Rail,  E .  E .  What  Texas  is  doing  for  the  physical  welfare  of  her  school  children. 
Texas  school  journal,  29: 12-17,  March  1912. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Texas  state  teachers'  aasociatton,  December  30, 1910. 

1278.  Schmidt-Grttndler,  Ferdinand.  Eine  gesunde  jugend:  ein  wehrkr&ftigea 
volk;  ein  vorschlag  zur  reform  der  k5rperlichen  erziehung  unsrer  jugend. 
Leipzig  u.  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1912.    iv,  83,  [1]  p.    8**, 

1279.  Stewart,  A.  H.  American  bad  boys  in  the  making.  New  York,  Hemaann 
Lechner  [1912]    241  p.    illus.    8°. 

1280.  Talbert,  Ernest  L.  Opportunities  in  school  and  industry  for  children  of  the 
stockyards  district.  An  investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement.  Chicago  rCniversity  of  Chicago 
press]  1912.    64  p.    8®.    (A  study  of  Chicago's  stockyards  commimity.     I) 

1281.  Voss,  Emilia  V.  Xanthack  de.  Child  welfare  in  Germany.  Child,  2:  99-103, 
November  1911. 
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m.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

GENERAL 

1282.  Kile,  J.  H.    Desired  quaUties  and  qualifications  of  a  teacher  for  the  moral  and 

religious  wel&re  of  children.    Vh^nia  journal  of  education,  5:  312-20,  April 

1912. 

MORAL  EDUCATION 


1283.  Xntematioxial  moral  education  congress.    2d,  The  Hague,  August  22-27, 

1912.    M^moiree  sur  I'^ucation  morale,   pr^sent^s  au  Congr^.    Premiere 

partie.    La  Haye,  M.  Nijhoff,  1912.    293  p.    4<».    (Mile.  Attie  G.  Dyserinck, 

^  general  secretary) 

Contains:  1st  Division.  A.  Moral  education  considered  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  denomina- 
tionalists,  of  religious  people  not  attached  to  any  denomination,  and  of  those  who  oon.sider  morality 
as  independent  on  religion.  D .  Moral  education  considered  from  social  and  national  point  of  view; 
formation  of  the  wHl. 

1284.  Papers  contributed  by  American  writers  and  review  of  recent  American 

literature  on  moral  education.  Pub.  by  the  American  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national congress  [1912]  195  p.  8®.  (H.  A.  Overstreet,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, College  of  the  city  of  New  York) 

Contains:  1.  F.  C.  Sharp:  Development  of  moral  thoughtfulness  in  the  school,  p.  1-16.  2.  Felix 
Adler:  Sketch  of  a  course  of  ethical  development  extending  through  life,  p.  16-29.  3.  F.  A.  Manny: 
Moral  education  of  children,  p.  41-46.  4.  Percival  Chubb:  Duty  of  the  school  to  educate  for  the 
right  use  of  leisure,  p.  46^53.  6.  0.  A.  Coe:  Moral  instruction  and  training  in  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  p.  64-68.  6.  W.  R.  George:  Self-government  as  a  means  of  moral 
education,  p.  60-79.  7.  Milton  Falrchild:  Visual  instruction  in  morals,  p.  112-14.  8.  L.  H.  Gulick: 
'  The  camp  fire  girls  and  moral  education,  p.  139-46.   9.  Ella  L.  Cabot:  Social  service  activities 

in  connection  with  the  schools,  p.  150-62.  10.  Anna  O.  Spencer:  Moral  protection  as  related  to 
moral  education,  p.  162-80. 

1285.  Browzdee,  Jane.    Character  building  in  school.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Miflain  company  [1912]    268  p.    12**. 

1286.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Sophie  (Willock)  Many-sidedness  of  moral  education.     Inter- 
national journal  of  ethics,  22:  383-99,  July  1912. 

1287.  Cabot,  Mrs,  EUa  (Lyman)  Some  live  methods  of  ethical  teaching.    Religious 

education,  6:  542-51,  February  1912. 

**1X  has  seemed  beat  in  this  article  not  to  describe  methods  of  ethical  teaching  that,  while  excel- 
lent, are  well  knovm,  such  as  that  of  the  New  York  school  of  ethical  culture.'' 

Discusses  the  meaning  of  ethical  teaching,  such  as  English  literature,  story-telling.  Book  of 
golden  deeds,  biography,  drama,  pictures,  class  discussions,  etc. 

1288.  Compayrd,  Gabriel.    L'enseignement  de  la  morale.    Revue  p6dagogique, 
60:  201-13,  March  15,  1912. 

1289.  Debize,E.    L'6ducationde  la  charity.    Paris,  J.  deGigord,  1911.    126  p.     12<*. 

1290.  Bliot,  Charles  Williazn.    Democracy  and  manners:  teaching  of  manners  in  the 
public  schools.    Century  magazine,  83:  173-78,  December  1911. 

1291.  Fairchildy  Milton.    Moral  education  in  public  schools.    American  education, 
16:  21-22,  September  1912. 

1292.  Johnson,  Franklin  Winslow.    Moral  education  through  school  activities. 
Religious  education,  6:  493-502,  February  1912. 

1293.  Johnson,  Harrold.    Problems  of  an  effective  moral  education  in  schools;  ex- 
periments in  France.    International  journal  of  ethics,  22: 146-58,  January  1912. 

1294.  Legendre,  Maurice.    Le  probldme  de  I'^ucation.    Paris,  Bloud  &  cie., 

1911.    262  p.    12*".    (Etudes  de  morale  et  de  sociologie) 

Asserts  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  a  child's  moral  training  by  controlling  his  contact 
and  relations  with  other  children,  in  play  and  elsewhere. 

1295.  LuU,  Herbert  O.    Moral  instruction  through  social  intelligence.    American 
journal  of  sociology,  17:  47-60,  July  1911. 
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1296.  X«7«r,  0«oxg«  K.  Sehool  activitiM  lor  mond  d#v«bpBitBt.  Raligioiie 
education^  6: 603-10,  FebruBiy  1912. 

1297.  Wchlgan  state  teaohen'  aasociation.  A  plan  lor  moral  education.  Pke- 
liminary  report  of  a  conuninion  of  the  Michigan  state  teachers'  aasociatioii. 
Western  journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  4:  405-19,  November  1911. 

1298.  Xoore,  John  Howard.    Ethical  education.    Educational  bi-monthly,    6: 

189-95,  February  1912. 

"An  addnn  deltvcrad  b«lon  Um  Chlosfo  hl^  ind  nomiftl  kIiooI  taoetetlon,  Novonbtr  11, 
Mil." 

1299. Ethics  and  education.    London,  G.  Bell  A  sons,  1912.    188  p.    12"*. 

«  Books  on  «thloalciiltan":  p.  ia«-8L 

1300.  National  edaeation  a— ocAatlon.  National  ooundl  of  edueation.  Ten- 
tative report  of  the  Committee  on  a  system  of  teaching  morals  in  the  public 
schools.    [Winona,  Minn.,  1911]    76  p.    8^. 

J.  M.  OraeDwood,  chainiian. 

1301.  Neumann,  Henry.    Some  misconceptions  of  moral  education.    International 

journal  of  ethics,  22:  335-47,  April  1912. 

"Moral  InstractloQ  whVdi  do«s  not  toaoh  the  deeper  sprlnss  of  coadoot  beocmies  •  frattleM  mod 
often  harmftil  Intelleotual  ezcroise." 

1302.  Prince,  John  T.    Moral  training  in  public  schools.    Education,  33:  65-70, 

138-43,  October,  November  1912. 

Writer  nys  that  good  teeohen  fat  the  United  Btatee  are  "placing  epeoial  emphiti  upon  Indirect 
methoda  of  moral  Instniotloa  and  training,  and  thoa  dally  and  hourly  are  leading  their  papUa 
Into  the  powiwton  of  higher  Ideals  and  Incireaiilng  power.*'  CrItlciMB  European  methods  of  ethical 
lustnictiona 

1303.  Bede,  WyUys.  New  method  of  making  character.  Independent,  71: 914-19, 
October  26, 1911. 

1304.  Bronault,  J.    La  collaboration  de  I'^ole  et  de  la  ^unille  dans  T^ucation 

morale  de  Tenfont.    Education  (Paris),  4:  35-^54,  March  1912. 

A  deaor4>tloa  of  the  organisation,  methods,  and  objects  of  the  parent's  sssociatiaoa  establMiad 
to  enooorsge  the  moral  education  of  the  child  In  thehtune  and  theschooL 

1305.  Bugh,  O.  E.    Moral  instruction  of  the  child.    Eindeigarten  review,  22: 133^-40, 

November  1911. 

"Address  given  at  the  Natiaaal  eduoatloo  aasooiatloo  oooTention,  Kindergarten  departmenty 
July  1911." 

Abo  in  Kindergarten-primary  magsalne,  24: 180^83,  Ifaroh  1912. 

1306.  Sehroeder,  Hermann  H.    The  psychology  of  conduct  applied  to  the  problem 

of  moral  education  in  the  public  schools.    Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  A  co.  [1011] 

287  p.    12^ 

The  diief  concern  of  this  book  Is  to  trace  OQoduot  to  its  soones,  and  to  show  briefly  how  ttfta  prin- 
ciples evolved  may  be  applied  to  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

1307.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  (Oarlin)  Latest  tendencies  in  education.  Chautau- 
quan,  64:  234-41,  October  1911. 

1308.  St5zring,  Guatav.  Die  hebel  der  sittUchen  entmcklung  der  jugend.  Leip- 
zig, W.  Engelmann,  1911.    157  p.    8®. 

Important  contribution  to  the  psychological  study  of  moral  dereiopment,  thfeoratloal  and 

practicaL 

1309.  Taylor,  Charles  Keen.  The  moral  education  of  school  children.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Printed  for  C.  K.  &  H.  B.  Taylor  [1912]    77  p.    8^. 

RRUOIOUS  BDUCATIOH 

1310.  Keligiooa  eduoatipn  aaeociati<m.  [Ninth  general  convention,  St.  Louia, 
Mo.,  March  11-14,  1912.  President's  address,  declaration  of  prindples,  and 
list  of  officers]  Religious  education,  7:  1-6, 118-20,  April  1912.  (H.  F.  Oope, 
secretary,  332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  111.) 
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1311.  Ayzei  Q.  B.  SuggeBtioiu  for  a  syllabus  in  religious  toachitig;  with  an  intro- 
duction by  M.  £.  Sadler.  London,  N^w  York  [etc.]  LongmanSi  Green,  and  co., 
1911.    147,  28  p.    12°. 

1312.  Benson,  Arthur  C.  Religious  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Contemporary 
review,  100:  331-43,  September  1911. 

1313.  Eliot,  Charles  William.  Religious  ideal  in  education.  Outlook,  99:  411-14, 
October  21,  1911. 

1314.  Folsom,  John  D.  Religious  education  in  the  home.  New  York,  Eaton  d 
Mains;  Cincinnati,  Jennings  &  Graham  [1912]    190  p.    12^. 

1315.  LePelley,  S.  Religion  in  secondary  schools.  Contemporary  review,  100: 
532-36,  October  1911. 

1316.  Baymont,  Thomas.  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  education  of  the  young;  a 
book  for  teachers  and  parents.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  &  co.,  1911. 
254  p.    12*>. 

"An  eoroellfliit  handbook  for  teaohen  and  parents  to  use  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of  instroctlon."— 
Oatlook. 

1317.  BeHgious  education  association.  Teacher  training  oonunission. 
Report.    Religious  education,  7:  81-109,  April  1912. 

CoM'fJM'itg.— 1.  Report  of  committee  on  elementary  and  advanced  teacher  tralniog  coorses  for 
Sunday  schools.  3.  Report  for  committee  on  teacher  training  oourses  for  special  departments. 
3.  Teacher  training  in  colleges  and  unlyersltiee. 

1318.  Tnzmaiiu,  Max.  Progress  of  religious  education.  Catholic  world,  96:  225-32, 
November  1912. 

1319.  Vandeve,  Edward  E.    Religious  education;  its  outcome  in  moral  character. 

School  and  home  education,  32:  44-46,  October  1912. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  facts  prove  ''that  the  best  results  in  moral  ootcome  are  secared 
by  making  religious  instruction  a  part  of  the  daily  training  for  every  child  in  home  and  schooL" 

1320.  Veiret,  Sylvain.    L'^ucation  selon  I'^vangile  .  .  .    Paris,  J.  de  Gigord, 

1911.    343  p.    12'». 

By  a  careftil  study  of  the  moral  code  In  the  gospels,  the  author  formulates  rules  to  be  followed  by 
the  teacher  in  making  Christians  of  his  pupils. 

1321.  Wilm,  Emil  Carl.    The  culture  of  religion.    Elements  of  religious  education. 

Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1912]    xi,  204  p.    12*». 

CoMTENTS.— 1.  Alms  of  education,  and  the  place  of  religious  education  in  education  as  a  whole. 
2.  Relation  of  the  home  to  religious  education.  3.  Relatloa  of  the  pubUc  school  to  religioas  educa- 
tloo.  4.  The  Sunday  sdiool  and  similar  agencies.  5.  The  religious  influence  of  colleges  and 
oniversifies. 

Religious  Pedagogy;  the  Sunday  School 

1322.  Beard,  Frederica.  Correlation  of  Bible  studies  in  t^e  Sunday  school.  Edu- 
cation, 32: 11-15,  September  1911. 

1323.  Camiack,H.E.  How  to  teach  a  Sunday-school  lesson.  New  York  [etc.]  F.  H. 
Revell  company  [1911]    162  p.    12°. 

1324.  Cope,  Henry  Frederick.    The  evolution  of  the  Sunday  school.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1911]    240  p.    12^ 
"  Not  a  philosophy  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  but  a  history  of  its  development." 

1325.  Ferg^usson,  E.  Morris.  The  neighborhood  Sunday  school.  Possibilities 
through  its  curriculum.    Religious  education,  6:  281-87,  August  1911. 

1326.  Frosty  James  Marion.  The  school  of  the  church;  its  preeminent  place  and 
purpose.    NewYork[etc.]F.H.  Revell  company  [1911]    193  p.    12**. 

1327.  Harker,  Bay  Clarkson.  The  work  of  the  Sunday Hschool:  a  manual  for 
teachers.    New  York  [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1911]    194  p. '  12**. 
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1328.  Holland,  Oomeliiui  J.    How  may  we  increaae  the  efficiency  of  our  Sunday 

flchoolB.    Ecclesiafltical  review,  46:  564-79,  May  1912. 

States  that  the  cfaief  desldentoin  is  to  aooommodate  th«  grading  of  the  Catholic  Sunday  scboot 
as  nesrly  as  passible  to  the  grading  of  the  day  school. 

1329.  Lawrance,  Marion.  Housing  the  Sunday  school;  or,  A  practical  study  of 
Sunday  school  buildings.  Philadelphia,  The  Westminster  press,  1911.  146  p. 
illus.  (incl.  plans)  plates.  8®.  (Modem  Sunday  school  manuals,  ed.  by 
C.  F.  Kent) 

VXVi.  Lester,  IL  A,,ed.  Sunday  school  teaching;  its  aims  and  its  methods,  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  liondon.  New  York  [etc.]  I^ngmami, 
Green  and  co.,  1912.     136  p.    12*^. 

1331 .  Moore,  Henry  Kingsmlll.  The  training  of  infants,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Sunday  school.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1910. 
xii,  103  p.    8*. 

1332.  Palmer,  Frank  Herbert.  Grading  an  ungraded  Sunday  school.  Education, 
32:  334-42,  February  1912. 

1333.  Blattery,  Margaret.  A  guide  for  teachers  of  training  classes.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1912]    ix,  lOOp.    W. 

For  penons  engaged  in  preparing  yoong  men  and  women  chosen  from  the  senior  dasaes  In  the 
Sunday  school  to  be  the  fotora  teachen  of  that  school. 

1334.  Smith,  William  Walter.  The  Sunday-school  of  today;  a  compendium  of  hints 
for  superintendents  and  pastors  .  .  .  with  a  special  chapter  on  Sunday-echool 
architecture,  by  Charles  William  Stoughton.  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  co.  [1911]    230  p.    illus.    S"". 

Short  bibliography  for  rsaders,  p.  234-225. 

1335.  Stowe,  A.  Monroe.  The  work  of  the  Sunday  school  as  related  to  public  educa- 
tion.   Western  journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti)  5:  49-58,  February  1912. 

Develops  the  idea  that  the  Smiday  school  teadiere  should  oo-opcrate  with  the  "public  schools 
by  Interpreting  for  their  pupils  the  knowledge  which  these  ara  gaining  in  our  public  schools  and  by 
developing  in  them  a  religious  attitude  toward  life  and  its  social  lesponsibHitim.*' 

1336.  Wells,  Amoa  Busael.  Sunday-school  essentials;  what  every  Sunday-echool 
teacher  and  superintendent  needs  the  most  in  order  to  win  success.  Boston  and 
Chicago,  W.  A.  Wilde  co.  [1911]    253  p.    12*». 

Partly  reprinted  from  various  periodicals. 

1337.  Wood,  Irvingr  Franda.    Adult  class  study.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  The 

.    Pilgiim  press  [1911]    143  p.    12°.    (Modem  Sunday-school  manuals,  ed.  by 

C.  F.  Kent) 
Contains  bibliographies. 

Universities  and  Colleges 

1338.  Bornhausen,  Earl.  Religious  life  of  the  German  student.  Biblical  world, 
39:  315-21,  May  1912. 

1339.  Butler,  Kicholaa  Murray.  Religious  teaching  and  influence  of  the  univer- 
sity.   Religious  education,  7:  57-61,  April  1912. 

"A  quotation  by  permissloa  from  the  annual  report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  univeraity." 

1340.  Fitch,  Albert  Parker.  Religious  life  at  Harvard.  Biblical  world,  39: 151-56, 
March  1912. 

1341.  Qenung,  John  Franklin.  Religious  life  at  Amherat.  Biblical  world,  40: 
31-^7,  July  1912. 

1342.  Gilkey,   Charlea   W.     Religion   in   student   life.     Biblical   world,   39: 7-16, 

January  1912. 

Sets  fcnth  the  difference  In  the  sphere  of  penxuial  religion  between  American  students  and  those 
of  other  nationalities. 
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B4S.  Hogaa,  W.  B.    Rellgioiia  education  in  etate  universities.    Bulletin  of  the 
Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  2:  3-13,  No- 
vember 1912. 
D«8cribes  the  work  which  has  beoi  done  and  is  now  being  done  by  the  dJflerant  denominations. 

1344.  Hughes,  Bichard  C.    The  church  and  the  college  student.    Religious  educa- 
tion, 7:  392-97,  October  1912. 
Presents  especially  rellgioas  conditions  in  state  universities  and  the  system  of  student  pastors. 

1346.  PaxBons,  Edward  Smith.  Religious  life  of  Colorado  college.  Biblical  world, 
40: 184-90,  September  1912. 

1346.  Sharpe,  Cliarles  M.  How  arouse  intellectual  interest  in  the  Bible?  Re- 
ligious education,  6:  234-40,  June  1911. 

Results  of  efforts  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

1347.  Starbuck,  Edwin  D.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
preparation  of  religious  leaders  in  universities  and  colleges.  Religious  educa- 
tion, 7: 329-48,  October  1912. 

1348.  Tinker,  Wellington  H.  Religious  life  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Bib- 
lical world,  39:  375-82,  June  1912. 

1349.  Wilzn,  Emil  C.    The  moral  and  religious  influence  of  colleges.    Educational 

review,  43:  292-309,  March  1912. 

Part  of  a  duster  of  **  The  culture  of  religion  "  (item  1321) 

Suggests  ways  by  which  the  college  student  would  be  enabled  "to  make  something  like  the 
same  progress  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  growth  that  he  is  expected  to  make  in  his  physical  and 
inteUectoal  growth.'' 

Rel%giau8  Instruction  in  Public  Schools 

1350.  AndreBSy  J.  Mace.  Last  vestige  of  Puritanism  in  the  public  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   School  review,  20: 161-69,  March  1912. 

BelateB  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 

1351.  The  Bible  and  public  education.  A  list  of  titles  on  the  Bible  and  the  public 
schools.    Religious  education,  6:  590-95,  February  1912. 

"  Prepared  in  the  hope  of  assisting  to  a  more  thorough  study  "  of  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.  Besides  a  list  of  books  and  pamphlets,  contains  also  references  to  legal  deciskins 
and  legislative  enactments. 

1352.  Brown,  Samuel  Windsor.  The  secularization  of  American  education  as 
shown  by  state  legislation,  state  constitutional  provisions  and  state  Supreme 
court  decisions.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1912. 
160  p.  8^.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to  educa- 
tion, no.  49) 

Biblfography:  p.  13M0. 

1353.  Can  the  essentials  of  religious  faith  and  practice  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  for  the  good  of  the  country,  without  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  without  justifying  antagonism  from  religious  sects?  Edu- 
cational foundations,  24:  44-47,  110-14,  168-74,  September-November  1912. 

1354.  Hughes,  Bichard  C.  The  limitations  of  public  schools,  the  opportunity  of  the 
churches.    Religious  education,  6:  578-^7,  February  1912. 

Gives  recent  information  by  states  oonceming  the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools. 

1355.  Briley,  Athelstan,  Sadler,  Michael  E.  and  Jackson,  I.  C.  The  religious 
question  in  public  education;  a  critical  examination  of  schemes  representing 
various  points  of  view.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1911.  vi,  350  p. 
12*». 

"  Worthy  of  patient  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  education.  There  is  matter  in  it  for  every 
taste;  every  point  of  view  is  presented;  and  the  criticisms  seem  to  us  to  be  as  impartial  as  they  are 
acute."— Athenaeum,  no.  4385:587,  November  11, 1911. 

Examines  twelve  definite  schemes  suggested  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
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IBM.  Shi^ldiy  Thomas  Bdward.  Survey  of  the  field  [The  church  and  the  school] 
Cathotic  educational  review,  3: 163-70,  February  1912. 

DiKOflBCS  ConieUft  Comer's  article,  '<The  TS&tahliig  lady,"  which  appMrtd  hi  th«  Atlutie 
monthly  for  December  1011,  and  qaotes  In  foil,  with  oommoits,  a  paper  by  F.  F.  Bnnksr,  tai  the 
Slvra  edaoatioiial  news  for  December  1911,  on  "Co-operatloa  of  dnirdi  and  school." 

1357.  Simon,  Abram.  The  Jewiah  child  and  the  American  public  school.  ReligiouB 
education,  6: 627-33,  February  1912. 

1358.  Winchester,  Benjamin  S.  The  religious  element  in  current  public  educa- 
tion.   Religious  education,  6:  261-67,  August  1911. 

DBNOMXlf ATIOHAL  SCHOOLS  AlfD  COLLBOBS       • 

1359.  Catholio  educational  association.    Report  of  the  proceedings  and  addresBes 

of  the  ei^th  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  June  26-29,  1911.    Bulletin. 

V.  8,  no.  1,  November  1911.    Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association, 

1911.    603  p.    8"=*.    (Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  secretary  general,  1651  East  Main  st., 

Columbus,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  J.  A.  Bums,  chairman:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  hi^  schools,  p. 45-66.  DIscds* 
sion,  p.  66-73.  3.  £.  A.  Pace:  Religion  and  education,  p.  96-lOi.  8.  T.  Brosnahan:  The  Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching— its  aims  and  tendency,  p.  119^50.  4.  A.  Dress:  Tlie 
position  that  music  should  occupy  in  the  college  course,  p.  160-66.  Discussion,  p.  166-60.  S.  P.  J. 
McCormlck:  Retardation  and  elimination  of  pupils  in  our  schools,  p.  326-36.  Discussion,  p. 
836-46.    6.  P.  8.  Qibnore:  The  training  of  the  deaf,  p.  446-65. 

1360.  Anderson,  Stonewall.  The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
teaching  and  the  denominational  college.  Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  education 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  South,  2:  9-21,  August  1912. 

1361.  Beets,  K.O.  Ein  kampf  um  die  letzten  kirchschulen  Deutschlands.  Fftdago- 
gische  warte,  19:  926-32,  August  15, 1912. 

1362.  Blaisdelly  Thomas  C.  The  renaissance  of  the  denominational  college.  West- 
em  journal  of  education  (Ypailanti)  5:  385-98,  November  1912. 

Address  delivered  at  inauguration  as  president  of  Alma  ooDege,  October  11, 1012. 

1363.  Bums,  James  A.  The  development  of  pariah  school  oiganisation. 
Catholic  educational  review,  3:  419-34,  May  1912. 

1364. The  growth  and  development  of  the  CathoUc  school  system  in  the 

United  States.    New  York,  Cincinnati,   Chicago,   Benziger  brothers,   1912. 
421  p.    12^. 

1365.  School  life  and  work  in  the  immigration  period.    Catholic  educational 

review,  3:  22-39,  January  1912. 

1366.  [Catholic]  schools.  In  The  Catholic  encyclopedia,  voi.  xiii.  New  York, 
R.  Appleton  company  [1912]    p.  554-85. 

CoMTENTS.— [Ocneral,  by]  William  Turner,  p.  554-62.  In  Australia  [by]  WfKrId  Ryan,  p.  5Q3-6S. 
In  Canada  [by]  Philippe  Perrier,  p.  563-71 .  In  England  [by]  Michael  Maher,  p.  571-76.  In  Ireland 
[by]  Andrew  Murphy,  p.  576-78.  In  Scotland  [by]  Michael  Maher,  p.  578-70.  In  the  United  States 
\bj]  J.  A.  Bums,  p.  570-85.    References  follow  each  section. 

1367.  Lucey,  ICichael  Henry.  [Catholic  schools]  1.  State  sup];)ort  for  Catholic 
schools.  2.  Attempted  settlements  of  the  school  question.  3.  Administration 
of  the  parish  schools.  Catholic  world,  93:  596-609,  729-41;  94:  59-72,  August, 
September,  October  1911. 

HVTBRNATIONAL  CONCILIATIOIV 

1368.  American  school  peace  leagxie.    Third  annual  report,  1911.    Boston  [1911] 

94  p.    8^.    (Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary,  405  Marlborough  st.,  Boston, 

Mass.) 

Contabis:  1.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  international  work  of  the  American  school  peace  league, 
p.  11-30.  2.  A  course  of  study  in  good  will.  A  supplementary  working  outline  for  moral  training 
in  schools  ...  p.  44-48.  8.  MatUda  Srager:  The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  schools  in  the  fnte^ 
national  peace  movement,  p.  70-77. 
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1800.  Lak*  Xohonk  oonferenoe  on  intematioiud  arbitration.  Report  of  the 
seventeenth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  May  24-26,  1911.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Tnm  of 
the  Bxandow  piintiiig  company,  1911.  258  p.  8**.  (H.  C.  Fhillipe,  secretary, 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.) 

1370.  Bdve,  A.  Notbns  d'enseignement  pacifiste  (principee  et  applications  du 
pacifisme)  avec  lettre-pr6face  de  F.  Buiason.  Pkuis,  M.  Giard  &  E.  Brike, 
1912.    113  p.    12*». 

1871.  Thwing,  Charlea  F.  The  peace  movement  and  the  American  univeisity. 
American  educational  review,  32:  609-11,  August  1911. 

IV.  TYPBS  OF  EDUCATION 

HUMANISTIC  EDUCATION 

Olanieal  oonferenoe,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1911.    See  'Mitkhigt^r^  Bohoolmaa- 
tera'  club,  71. 

1372.  AUinaon,  Fraiuda  Q.  Culture,  the  ideal  of  the  college.  Yiiginia  journal  of 
education,  5:  270-76,  March  1912. 

EmiduislMS  two  tbfng^,  first "  that  culture  does  not  neoessarlly  ezdude  vocational  training  while 
the  latter  may  include  culture/'  and  second  that  culture  is  not  equivalent  to  effeminacy  and 
dilettantism. 

1373.  Bally  Allan.    Democracy  and  the  rescue  of  French  culture.    North  American 

review,  196:  231-44,  August  1912. 
The  cJassical  oontroyersy  in  French  education  of  UKlay. 

1374.  Bartlett,  A.  E.  The  peychological  value  of  the  claadcB.  School  review,  20: 
186-90,  March  1912. 

Aigues  that  the  study  of  the  olasrios  "induces  tranquility  and  health  of  mind  without  at  the 
seme  time  dulling  the  sensibilities." 

1375.  Corcoran,  Timothy.    Studies  in  the  history  of  claasical  teaching,  Iruh  and 

continental,  1500-1700.    London  [etc.]  LongmauB,  Green  and  co.,  1911.   xviii, 

306  p.    8**. 

By  Rev.  T.  Conxnan,  8.  7.,  professor  of  education  in  the  National  univeisity  of  Ireland.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  present,  with  adequate  proof,  the  position  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tlon  which  may  &irly  be  claimed  for  the  Janua  linguarum  of  WilUam  Bathe,  n^iioh  preceded  by 
twenty  years  the  Jamu  Ungvamm  retenia  of  Comenius. 

1376.  Does  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  education  threaten  liberal  culture? 
School  review,  19: 454-88,  September  1911. 

Papers  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harvard  teachers'  associatlan,  March  4, 1011,  by  E.  P. 
Cnbberley  and  R.  A.  Woods;  with  discussion. 

1377.  D'Oo^,  Benjamin  L.  The  claflsical  outlook.  Western  journal  of  education 
(YpeUanti)  4: 43^-43,  December  1911. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Latin  section  of  the  Kansas  state  teachers'  association,  at  Topeka,  No- 
vember 10, 1011. 

1378.  D'Ooge,  ICartin  L.  The  study  of  Greek:  a  retrospect  and  prospect.  Classical 
journal,  8: 50-59,  November  1912. 

Gives  a  general  survey  of  classical  teaching  for  the  last  hal^oentury. 

1379.  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.  Dr.  Draper's  reply  to  President  Stryker's  plea  tot 
Greek.    American  education,  15: 400-4,  May  1912. 

"A  sdiolariy  and  comprehensive  reply  to  President  Strykar's  plea  I6r  Greek  learning  and  the 
Ojupuuuation  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  our  hSf^  schools  and  colleges." 

1380.  Dyer,  Walter  A«  Ne^  spirit  in  college  life:  the  Amherst  idea.  Craftsman, 
20: 589-92,  September  1911. 

1381.  BlBnger,  John  B.    La  ligue  pour  la  culture  franyaise.    School  review,  20: 

401-6,  June  1912. 
DisooHes  the  Issue  between  the  daasics  and  modem  language  study  in  Frsnoe. 

1382.  Vorbea,  Oharlea  Henry.  Culture  and  cult.  Classical  journal,  7: 174-80, 
January  1912. 
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1383.  Hale,  William  O.    The  practical  value  of  humanistic  studiee.    School  re^-iew, 

19:  667-79,  December  1911. 

Hamanlstio  studies  not  only  coltivmte  the  inteltoct  but  broaden  tbe  world'View  of  the  student. 
Education  means  something  more  than  mere  specialisation  in  the  sciences. 

1384.  Hibben,  John  Ozler.  The  eesentialfi  of  liberal  education.  Inaugural  addreae, 
president  Princeton  univereity,  May  11,  1912.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton 
univereity,  1912.    20  p.    8°.     (Princeton  university.    Official  register,  v.  3, 

no.  13) 

Also  published,  under  title  The  philosophy  of  education,  in  North  American  reTiew,  V96:  M7-^S7, 
June  1912. 

*'The  hit^nd-miss  choice  of  an  immature  mind  in  new  surroundings,"  says  President  HIbben, 
"forms  a  poor  propaedeutic  to  the  serious  tasks  of  free  hivestlgatian,  of  or^nal  tfaou^t,  and  of 
practical  efficiency." 

1385.  Kem,  James  W.  Why  should  the  classics  be  studied  and  how?  Viiginia 
journal  of  education,  5:  282-^,  March  1912. 

A  paper  read  before  tiie  Classical  assocfattion  of  Vliglnia,  November  28, 1911. 

1386.  Ranlett,  Alice.    Shall  Latin  go?    Education,  33: 11-18,  September  1912. 

The  writer  says  that  in  every  school  and  cdlege  where  she  has  studied  or  taught,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  "  the  members  of  the  Latin  classes  have  been  the  flower  of  the  student  body." 

1387.  Bouse,  WiUiazn  Henzy  Denham.  Learning  English  through  the  classics. 
Nation,  95:  229-30,  September  12,  1912. 

1388.  Howry y  Duane.  Vocational  or  cultural  education — ^which?  The  Amhorst 
idea.    Education,  32:  373-76,  February  1912. 

Declares  that  specialization  in  education  is  one  of  the  necessities  in  this  work-a-day  world,  but  wo 
should  not  for^iet  that  mere  specialisation  is  not  the  whole  of  the  educational  field.  Commends  the 
Amherst  Idea. 

1389.  Murphy,  Thomas  Edward.  Popular  errors  about  classical  studies.  St. 
Marys,  Kans.  [Printed  by  W.  E.  Miller,  1910]  24  p.  8**.  (St.  Mary's  coU^e 
bulletin,  v.  6,  no.  2,  Jan.  1910) 

1390.  Snedden,  David.  The  practical  arts  in  liberal  education.  Educational  re- 
view, 43:  378-86,  April  1912. 

States  that  "in  practical  arts  teaching  the  place  for  drill,  systematic  ajyproach,  and  approziniAtion 
of  journeyman's  standards,  is  in  the  vocational  school." 

1391.  \Miat  of  liberal  education?    Atlantic  monthly,  109: 111-17,  Januar>' 

1912. 

The  writer  asserts  that  o\u  academic  studies,  to  a  great  degree,  are  organised  and  presented  with- 
out regard  "to  their  applications  In  contemporary  life  and  activity." 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATEOH 

1392.  Allison,  Samuel  B.  Vocational  courses  and  the  elementary  school.  School 
and  home  education,  31: 155-58,  204-15,  December  1911,  January  1912. 

1393.  Anderson,  Lewis  Flint.  Facts  regarding  vocational  training  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    School  review,  20: 191-201,  March  1912. 

1394 .  Bennett,  Charles  A .  Vocational  training — ^to  what  extent  justifiable  in  public 
schools?    Vocational  education,  1:  258-62,  March  1912. 

1395.  CaU,  Arthur  Deerin.  The  specialized  or  vocational  vs.  the  composite  high 
school.    American  school  board  journal,  45:  8-9,  October  1912. 

"  Mr.  Call  summarizes,  simply  and  completely,  a  problem  which  is  nearing  solution.  This  paper, 
which  was  read  during  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  Is  a  oondse 
statement  of  the  case  and  defines  the  situation  which  oonftonts  us  today." 

1396.  City  dub  of  Chicago.    A  report  on  vocational  training  in  Chicago  and  in  other 

cities.    By  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  public  education,  1910-1911, 

of  the  City  club  of  Chicago.  [Chicago]  City  club  of  Chicago,  1912.  315  p.  8^. 
An  analysis  of  the  need  for  induslxial  and  commercial  training  In  Chicago,  and  a  study  of  present 
provisions  therefor  In  comparison  with  such  provisions  In  twenty-nine  other  cities,  together  with 
reoommendatioos  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  such  training  may  be  given  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Chicago. 
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1907.  CoBsuxnen'  leag*tte  of  Oonneotlout.    A  glance  at  some  European  and 

American  vocational  schools  for  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Hartford,  Consumers'  league  of  Connecticuti  1911.    64  p.    illus.    8®. 

Tbe  result  of  an  investigation  of  8om«  schools  in  Oermany,  Belgiom,  Holland,  England  and  the 
United  States,  made  between  September  1909  and  February  1910. 

1398.  Codey,    Edwin    O.    Pre-apprenticeship    schools    of    London.    Vocational 

education,  1: 174-^,  January  1912. 

Describes  the  day,  evening,  and  part-time  vocational  schools  of  London. 

"The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  giving  results  of  a  year's  study  of  European  industrial  schools 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  commercial  club." 

1399.  Vocational  education  in  Europe.    Report  to  the  Chicago  conmiercial 

club.    Chicago,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  sons  company,  1912.    347  p.    illus.    8^. 

"This  report  undertakes  to  describe  some  of  the  typical  vocational  schools  observed  by  tlie 
author  during  his  year  in  Europe.  The  major  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  educational 
instltutious  of  Oermany.  Some  special  institutions  in  Austria  and  Switserland  are  described  on 
account  of  their  ralatians  to  the  general  problem  of  vocational  education." 

1400.  DaJdn,  W.  S.  Vocational  education  for  men  in  service.  Vocational  educa- 
tion, 2:  89-109,  November  1912. 

"Summarises  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  numerous  corporations  and  other  laige 
employers  of  labor  to  supply  deficiencies  in  public  education.'' 

1401 .  Dean,  Arthur  D.  Your  son's  education.  Mother's  magazine,  7:  5-8,  Septem- 
ber 1912.      • 

"The  question  of  what  line  of  vocation  your  boy  is  to  follow,  is  more  than  interesting— it  is  vital. " 

1402.  Baton,  Walter  P.  The  awakening  of  our  schools.  Munsey's  magazine, 
48:  23^-46,  November  1912. 

An  illustrated  article  on  vocational  education. 

1403.  Glynn,  Frank  Lawrence.  A  practical  public  school:  vocational  school  at 
Albany.    World's  work,  22: 14721-25,  August  1911. 

1404.  Chistafson,  Lewis.  A  new  task  for  the  public  schools.  Vocational  educa- 
tion, 1: 145-^,  January  1912. 

"A  statement  of  some  of  the  itmdamental  principles  which  must  control  the  development  of 
vocational  education." 

1405.  Howe,  Charles  B.  Future  of  the  manual  training  high  school  in  vocational 
education.    Manual  training  magazine,  14: 105-15,  December  1912. 

1406.  Jamea,  Edmund  Janes.  Vocational  training  and  its  future.  Vocational 
education,  1: 1-9,  September  1911. 

1407.  BSng,  Charles  A.    Pre- vocational  training.    Education,  33: 105-^,  October 

1912. 

Argues  that  a  system  of  vocational  instruction  should  include  training  of  both  sexae,  and  make 
provision  for  students  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

1408.  Leavitt,  Frank  Mitchell.  The  relation  of  the  present  movement  for  voca- 
tional education  to  the  teaching  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Elementary  school 
teacher,  12: 158-^,  December  1911. 

1409.  Vocational    education    in    the    Boston    public    schools.    Vocational 

education,  1:  316-31,  May  1912. 

''A  comprehensive  and  readable  presentation  of  the  remarkable  provision  made  for  vocational 
opportunities  fbr  all  the  ohfldren  by  a  large  city  school  system." 

1410.  ICayer,  Mary  Josephine.  Vocational  training  in  our  public  schools.  Ameri- 
can review  of  reviews,  45:  449-56,  April  1912. 

Argues  that  vocational  training  is  not  opposed  to  culture.    Reviews  the  situation  in  this  country. 

1411.  Hussey,  H.  B.  Education  and  pay  of  head  and  hand.  Educational  review, 
42: 450-464,  December  1911. 

Advocates  vocational  training  and  guidance. 

1412.  Proaser,  C.  A.  Vocational  education:  legislation  of  1910-1911.  American 
political  science  review,  6:  586-95,  November  1912. 
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141S.  Ratbnuum,  0.  O.    Vocational  timining  in  Oemuuiy.    Educational  fofondft- 

tions,  23: 155-70,  22^-39,  November,  December  1911. 
A  dlsoQstloQ  of  tiM  oontinuAtlon  lohooit  of  Oennany,  eominaniil,  agrioultoiBl,  etc 

1414.  Biehmond,  Sada  Foate.  The  vocational  Bchool.  Progresaive  teacher,  18: 
35-36,  Apnl  1912. 

An  aoooimt  of  tho  flnt  ▼ooUnnal  public  fchool  started  In  the  Sooth,  at  Memphii,  Tenn. 

1415.  Bobbins,  Jane  B.  Tho  new  school  boy.  Outlook,  101:880-^,  Augurt  17, 
1912. 

Dedaiee  that  "the  comlpg  boy  wants  to  get  a  definite  actentlflc  training  wfafahajiall  relate  him  to 
the  OTsry-day  world  of  agricultuxe,  oommeroe,  and  manuJbctme." 

1416.  Snedden,  David.    Debatable  iasuee  in  vocational  education.    Vocational 

education,  2: 1-12,  September  1912. 

Gives  "a  fsw  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  with  leisrenoe  to  which  theie  is  now  needed 
ftiller  analysis,  disetuwlon  and  experln^ptation." 

1417. Problems  in  the  psychology  of  vocational  education.  Journal  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  2:  481-90,  November  1911. 

1418.  Taylor,  James  P.    The  doomed  pupil.    Educational  review,  43: 499-507, 

May  1912. 

The  writer  says  that  in  "the  old  days  the  hand  and  the  will  and  the  practical  Jodgment  wme 
trained  through  TocatSoDal  work  at  luune.  In  these  present  days  they  most  be  trained  throq^ 
vocational  work  at  school." 

1419.  WeelESy  Buth  ICary.  The  people's  school.  A  study  in  vocational  training. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1912]  206  p.  12^. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

CoHTiirrs.— 1.  ForBWord.  2.  The  hand  of  iron.  3.  The  public  school.  4.  A  school  for  the  pisin 
man.  5.  Trade  education  and  the  woman.  6.  In  the  country.  7.  Trade  education  and  oisan- 
ised  labor.  8.  Trade  education  and  socialism.  0.  Foreign  trade  schools.  10.  American  experi- 
ments. 11.  The  type  of  trade  school  needed  in  the  United  States.  12.  Ghoosfaig  a  vocation.  13. 
Conclusion.    14.  Bibliography  on  elementary  vocational  education. 

1420.  Wulflng,  G.  B.  Can  the  administration  department  of  a  school  system  serve 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  vocational  training  of  children?  American  school  board 
journal,  45: 8,  40-41,  August  1912. 

VOCATIONAL  OTHDAHCB 

1421.  National  conferenee  on  vocational  guidance.  First  conference,  Boston, 
Mass.,  November  15-16,  1910.  Manual  training  magazine,  12:  277-78,  Feb- 
ruary 1911. 

1422.  Brudre,  Martha  Benaley.  Launching  the  child.  Outiook,  101:  75-^,  May 
11,  1912. 

1423.  Chicago  school  of  civics  and  philanthropy.  Department  of  social  in- 
vestigation. Finding  employment  for  children  who  leave  the  grade  schools 
to  go  to  work.  Report  to  the  Chicago  woman's  club,  the  Chicago  association  of 
collegiate  alumnae,  and  the  Woman's  city  club.    [Chicago,  Mainz  engraving 

company,  The  HoUister  press,  1911]    56  p.    4**. 

CoNTKMTs.— 1.  Sophonlsba  P.  Breddnridige  and  Edith  Abbott:  The  school  and  the  woridng 
child;  a  plea  for  employment  supervision  in  dty  schools,  p.  5-18.  3.  Anne  8.  Davis:  Preliminary 
report  on  opportunities  of  employment  in  Chioigo  open  to  girls  under  16,  p.  19-40.  3.  Edith  Ab- 
bott: Public  care  of  working  children  in  England  and  Germany;  some  notes  on  Juvenile  labor  ex- 
changes, p.  41-48.  4.  Trade  and  technical  classes  for  girls  in  Chioigo,  p.  4^-S2.  5.  Selected  bibliog- 
raphy relating  to  employment  sopervislon,  p.  53-56. 

Reviewed  in  Elementary  sdhool  teacher,  12: 388-90,  April  1913. 

1424.  Davis,  Jesse  B.    Vocational  and  moral  guidance  through  English  composition. 

English  journal,  1:  457-65,  October  1912. 

Also  in  National  education  association.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addrosBCs,  1912.   p.  713-18. 

"The  report  of  a  suocessftil  trial  of  a  plan  to  find  material  for  high-eohool  oomposition  in  the 
pupils'  study  of  his  vocational  qualiflcations  and  responsibilities  and  the  vocational  uppurtunities 
of  tho  world  about  hIm."~SchooI  review,  D<y)ember  1912,  p.  706. 
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1425.  ]>Mri%  J6Me  B.  Vocational  g:uidance  a  functiozi  of  the  public  school.  In 
North  Central  aasoclation  of  collegea  and  secondary  schools.     Proceedings, 

1911.     Published  by  the  Association,  1911.    p.  85-100. 

Al8o»  with  slight  ebanges,  hi  Bdnntloiial  bi-moiithly,  6: 20&-17,  February  1913. 

OivM  the  results  of  an  investlgatioiip  showing  the  need  of  better  guidance,  and  oatUnes  a  scheme 
of  Yooatianal  guidance  for  high  schools. 

1426.  Vocational  guidance.    Vocational  education,  1:  28&-97,  March  1912. 

Treats  of  rooatlanal  guidance  in  Boston,  New  York  dty,  Orand  Rapids,  Cleveland,  and 
Waltham. 

BCANTTAL  TRAIHINO 

1427.  Bastem  art  and  manual  training  teaehexs'  aaaociation.  Proceedings. 
First  annual  convention,  Boston,  May  4,  5,  6,  7,  1910.  Second  annual  con- 
vention, Philadelphia,  May  11,  12,  13,  1911.  [Newark,  N.  J.:  Press  of  Baker 
printing  company,  1912]  213  p.  S"".  (Editor,  1911,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Newton- 
viUe,  Mass.) 

1428.  Weatem  drawing  and  manual  training  association.    Proceedings  of 

meeting  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1-4,  1912.    [Bloomington,  111.,  Panta- 

graph  &  eta.  co.,  1912]    234  p.    8^.    (Wilson  H.  Henderson,  secretary,  Ilam- 

mond,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  J.  Began:  Some  problems  of  tedmlcal  education,  p.  3»-37.  2.  C.  B.  ConneUey: 
The  relation  of  the  arts  to  industrial  education,  p.  88-41 .  3.  £ .  O.  Cooley:  Lessonsfrom  Germany 
for  boys  of  high  school  age,  p.  63-73.  4.  Vocational  and  non-vocational  suggestions  for  the  art 
schools,  p.  7»-M.  6. 1. 8.  Orli&th:  Suggested  method  of  treatment  for  beginning  design  In  teafihlng 
woodworking,  p.  104-15.  6.  A.  C.  Newell:  "^liat  should  be  Included  In  a  course  of  Instruction  In 
architectural  drawing  lor  the  high  school?  p.  116-28.  7.  F.  M.  Leavltt:  The  need,  purpose  and 
possibility  of  Industrial  training  In  elementary  schools,  p.  148-63. 

1429.  Bennett,  Gharles  A.    Visiting  manual  training  schools  in  Europe.    X. 

Leipsic  and  Berlin.    Manual  training  magazine,  13: 18-^,  October  1911. 
Series  continued  from  June  1911  number. 

1430.  BosmeU,  darenee.    The  first  week  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  the 

hig^  school  woodworking  shop.    Manual  training  magazine,  13:  401-23,  June 

1912. 

Suggests  to  those  of  limited  experience  some  practical  expedients,  which,  used  In  a  shop  whero 
space  and  light  and  the  Instructor's  time  are  all  limited,  have  proved  to  be  helpftil. 

1431.  Chaplain,  Alexandria.    Manual  and  industrial  instruction  in  the  public 

school.    Viiginia  journal  of  education,  5:  256-59,  March  1912. 

The  author  points  out  that  manual  and  Industrial  Instruction  In  the  public  schools  Is  an  edufia> 
tiooal,  economic,  and  social  necessity. 

1432.  Crawshaw,  Fred  Duane.  Manual  arta  for  vocational  ends.  Peoria,  111., 
The  Manual  arts  press  [1912]    99  p.    8^ 

1433.  Dodd,   Alvin  E.    Vocational  consciousness  in   manual   training.    Manual 

training  magazine,  13:  329-38,  April  1912. 

Argues  that  manual  training  is  the  natural  basis  upon  whi6h  to  buHd  up  a  large  and  Inqrartsnt 
section  of  vocational  work. 

1434.  Gxiffltli,  Ira  S.  Coirelated  courses  in  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Peoria,  111.,  The  Manual  arts  press  [1912]    238  p.    illus.    8<'. 

1435.  Larason,  Oustaf .  Sloyd  an  important  &ctor  in  the  education  of  boys.  Man- 
ual training  magazine,  13:  230-35,  February  1912. 

1436.  XarkoSi  Henry  F.  A  scheme  for  grading  in  manual  training.  Manual  train- 
ing magazine,  13: 450-51,  Jime  1912. 

**  The  use  of  this  scheme  of  grading  makes  a  monthly  grade  in  manual  training  possible,  whkfa 
sometimes  proves  a  great  stimulus  to  the  work." 

1437.  KewellyA.  O.    A  lesson  plan  and  some  shop  lecture  outlines.    Manual  training 

magazine,  13: 297-305,  April  1912. 

The  writer  is  oonvinoed  that  class  teachtog  is  far  better  at  the  beginning  of  any  course  In 
shopwork. 
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1438.  Uaherwoody  T.  S.  The  place  of  mAnual  tnining  in  the  cumculum  of  th« 
secondary  school.  Manual  training  (London)  9: 136-39,  16^-64,  March,  April 
1912. 

A  dlsoasskm  of  the  necowtty  for  maniul  training  in  the  cwriculum  of  theseocodary  8Chool,aiid 
the  value  of  a  proper  coordination  with  literary,  mathematical,  and  experimental  work  as  a  basta 
for  a  liberal  education. 

IRDUSnUAL  AHD  TRADS  BDUCATIOH 

1439.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  indoatzial  education.    PtoceedingB 

fifth  annual  meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  2-4,  1911.  New  York, 
National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1912.  239  p.  8^. 
(Its  Bulletin  no.  15 — Chaxles  A.  Prosser,  secretary) 

Contains:  1.  How  shall  the  obUgation  to  provide  industrial  education  be  met.  The  obligation 
of  the  employer  [by]  H.  E.  Miles,  p.  20-^7;  The  obligation  of  the  employee  [by]  Frank  Dufly,  p. 
38-48.  a.  J.  P.  Munroe:  President's  address,  p.  49-M.  S.  Herman  Schneider:  Co-operative pUnof 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  p.  59-67.  4.  P.  A.  Johnston:  Vocational  plans  in  the  high  school,  p. 
68-79.  5.  J.  H.  Renshaw:  The  Cincinnati  continuation  school  for  apprentices,  p.  80-96.  6.  J.  Lf. 
Shearer:  The  Ohio  mechanics'  institute,  p.  96-108.  7.  A.  L.  WilUston:  Evening  trade  and  industrial 
schools,  p.  106-18.  8.  C.  P.  Cary:  Part-time  schools,  p.  119-23;  Discussion,  p.  123-26.  9.  David 
Sneddon:  Report  of  Committee  on  national  legislation,  p.  136-34.  10.  C.  A.  Prosser:  The  training 
of  the  factory  worker  through  industrial  education,  p.  137-66.  11.  E.  O.  Cooley:  The  argument 
for  industrial  education  l^om  the  success  of  Germany,  p.  178-43.  12.  J.  P.  Frey:  A  trade  onioo 
view  of  industrial  education,  p.  196-97;  Discussion,  p.  197-300.  13.  Should  trade  schools  for  yooUi 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  be  provided  at  public  expense?  [by]  J.  P.  Munroe,  p.  301-303;  [by]  C.  G. 
Fear8e,p.  304-18;  [by]  O.  M.  Forbes,  p.  219-36. 

1440.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.  Eleventh  yearbook.  Part  I. 
I  ndustrial  education :  Typical  experiments  described  and  interpreted .  Part  1 1 . 
Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.  Chicago,  111.,  University  of 
Chicago  press  [1912]  2  v.  124,  113  p.  8**.  (S.  Chester  Parker,  secretary, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.) 

CoMTEKTs— Part  I.  1.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Classification  of  plans  for  industrial  training.  3.  M.  W. 
Murray:  The  separate  or  independent  industrial  school.  3.  J.  F.  Barker,  H.  B.  Wilson:  The  voca- 
tional high  school.  4.  C.  F.  Perry:  The  public  trade  school.  5.  A.  F.  Safford:  The  partrtbne 
cooperative  plan  of  Industrial  education.  6.  Pliny  Johnston:  The  Cincinnati  continuation  schools. 
7.  Meyer  Bloomfleld:  Vocational  guidance.  8.  B.W.Johnson:  Industrial  education  in  the  North- 
west. Part  II.  1.  A.  C.  Monahan:  The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  courses  in  agriculture. 
3.  R.  W.  Stimson:  The  vocational  agricultural  school.  3.  D.  J.  Crosby:  State-aided  departments 
of  agriculture  in  public  high  schools.  4.  W.  H.  French:  High-school  agriculture  without  state 
subsidy.  5.  H.  F.  Button,  F.  R.  Crane:  Short  courses  and  extension  work  in  agriculture  for  high 
schools.  6.  W.  R.  Hart,  0.  F.  Warren:  In  public  high  schools  should  agriculture  be  taught  m 
agriculture  or  as  applied  science? 

1441.  Anderson,  Lewis  Flint.  Industrial  education  during  ,the  middle  ages. 
Education,  32:354-^9,  423-29,  February-March  1912. 

1442.  CrawBhaw,  Fred  Duane.  What  can  the  high  schools  do  better  to  help  the 
industries?    Manual  training  magazine,  13: 193-204,  February  1912. 

1443.  Dienier,  Hugo.  Factory  oiganization  in  relation  to  industrial  education. 
Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  44: 130-40, 
November  1912. 

1444.  Dillon,  Charles.  Money  value  of  training  for  the  trades.  World's  work,  22: 
14756-58,  August  1911. 

1445.  Duffy,  Frank.  Industrial  education  and  the  labor  unions.  New  York  city. 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university  [1912]  14  p.  8^.  (Teachers  college 
bulletin,  third  series,  no.  18,  May  4, 1912) 

1446.  Industrial  education  and  what  labor  unions  are  doing  to  promote  it. 

Vocational  education,  2:  28-35,  September  1912. 

This  article  is  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  United  brotherhood  of  carpenters  and  joiners.  "  His 
extended  knowledge  and  experience,  as  well  as  official  position,  enable  Mr.  Duffy  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  question." 
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1447.  Dunean,  Robert  Kennedy.  ProgresB  in  industrial  fellowshipe.  In  his  Some 
chemical  problems  of  today.    New  York,  Harper  and  brothersi  1911.    p.  224-47. 

1448.  Fiflh,  Elmer  H.  The  commercial  school  shop.  Vocational  education,  1: 
82-99.  November  1911. 

1449.  QTOflamuuan,  MaxinilllATi  Paul  B.  Some  fundamental  verities  in  educa- 
tion; with  a  symposium  prefoce  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton  and  others.    Boston, 

R.  G.  Badger,  1911.    xix,  118  p.    12°. 

Contents.— pt.  1.  Manual  colture  and  sense  training.— pt.  2.  Art  culture  and  art  expression. 

"  Presents  in  simple  fonn,  with  numerous  illustrations,  the  chief  Justification  for  art  and  industry 
in  education." 

1450.  Industrial  education;  studies  by  Frederick  H.  Sykes  .  .  .  Frederick  G.  Bon- 
ser  .  .  .  Henry  0.  Brandon  .  .  .  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1911.    61  p.    8®.    (Teachers  college  record,    vol.  xii,  no.  4) 

m 

1451.  Johnston,  George  M.    Industrial  opportunities  of  our  schools.    Ohio  teacher, 

32:  458-56,  May  1912. 
Deals  particularly  with  the  situation  in  Cincimiatl. 

1452.  Keith,  John  A.  H.  Industrial  education  for  Wisconsin  boys  and  girls.  Wis- 
consin journal  of  education,  44:  65-69,  March  1912. 

1453.  Kimball,  Dexter  S.    Industrial  education;  with  an  introduction  by  Jacob 

Gould  Schurman.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  The  University,  1911.    42  p.    8**.    (Cornell 

university.    School  of  education.    Studies  in  education,  no.  1) 

CoimcNTs.— 1.  The  need  of  Industrial  education.— 2.  Fundamental  principles.— d.  Industrial 
education  In  the  public  school  ssrstem. 

The  author  reoognices  the  value  of  a  1  iberol  background  for  vocational  training,  as  well  as  of  voca- 
tional direction  for  liberal  education. 

1454.  Krenzpointner,  Paul.    Industrial  education.    Educational  foundations,  23: 

40(M08,  626-32,  March,  June  1912. 

Gives  the  alms  of  Industrial  educat  ion  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  The  second 
part  on  continuation  schools  is  complete  in  itself. 

1455.  The  new  standard  of  the  present  day  industrial  education  in  Europe. 

American  school  board  journal,  43: 15-17,  September  1911. 

"We  have  as  a  new  standard  In  the  present  s3rstem  of  industrial  education  in  Europe,  a  growing 
power  of  the  state  over  the  organ lEatlon  of  such  schools,  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  feature  of 
attendance  at  industrial  schools,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  vast  increase  of  expenditures  by 
the  state  and  the  municii>alitles  over  former  years— for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  Industrial 
woiketB." 

1456.  Leavitt,  Frank  Mitchell.    Examples  of  industrial  education.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]    330  p.    12**. 

Ck>NTXMT8.— 1.  Significance  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education.— 2.  Manual  training  and 
Industrial  education.— d.  The  demand— an  analysis. — 4.  The  demand  of  organized  labor.— ^.  The 
demand  of  educators.— 6.  The  demand  of  social  workers.— 7.  The  revision  of  educational  ideals 
Involved  In  the  movement  for  industrial  training.—^.  A  plan  for  Immediate  reorganization.— 9. 
Examples  of  more  fundamental  reorganization.— 10.  PrevocatioQal  work  in  grades  6-8.-11.  The 
intermediate  or  separate  Industrial  school.— 12.  Vocational  high  schools.— 13.  The  trade  school.— 
14.  Part-time  cooperative  schools.— 15.  The  oontlnuatkni  school.— 10.  Vocational  guidanoe.— 17. 
State  legi8latian.—18.  Concerning  agricultural  edncatton. 

1457.  The  need,  purpose,  and  possibilities  of  industrial  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.    Elementary  school  teacher,  13:  80-90,  October  1912. 

Contends  that  elementary  industrial  work  will  be  most  effective  when  conducted  under  the  dtreo- 
tion  of  the  manual-training  authorities. 

1458. Sociological  phases  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education.  Ameri- 
can journal  of  sociology,  18:  352-60,  November  1912. 

1459.  LindatroxxLy  E.  George.  Trade  instruction  versus  industrial  education  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  practical  trade  unionist.  Vocational  education,  1 :  273-78, 
March  1912. 
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1460.  Mowxj,  Don  S.  Fim  for  indwUiai  edocmtfton.  £diicfttioii,  32: 20-25, 
September  1911. 

1461.  Vatknua  — owifctlmi  of  maanfMtiiren.  Oomniitteo  on  indostziel 
edneation.  Report  presented  at  the  rixteenth  annaal  meedng,  New  York, 
May  15,  16,  and  17,  1911.    [n.  p.,  1911]    11  p.    8*. 

1462.  Proeeer,  duolee  A.    FaciKtiee  lor  induatrial  edacatkm.    American  school 

board  journal,  45: 11-12,  58,  September  1912. 

An  tOdnm  dalivend  befora  ths  NatiaMl  «diioBtioo  ■woctotfan,  Mid  pabiid)«d  in  its  Jonnal  of 
IirooMdlncB  tnd  iddnsses  for  1912,  p.  1191^1302. 

1463.  Ttadnfflfe,  iraiiam  Hiram  Educational  bureau  in  induetrial  cofponitioiia. 
Engineering  magazine,  42:  40(M02,  December  1911. 

1464.  Boberts,  Blmer.    The  paasing  of  the  unskilled  in  Germany.    Scribner's 

magazine,  51: 19^204,  February  1912. 

A  ravfew  of  tlw  tUtns  of  ooBtinoatkn  ttmSm  and  eoBmrnnUL  Miiooto  of  a«fnuai7.  Aoooidiiic 
to  tho  aatliar  "the  pnomam  at  work  tttd  to  oooraft  tfao  whole  popntotlon  into  the  navs  of  tools 
modmuhhMKj." 

1465.  Selden,  Frank  Henry.    The  educational  side  of  the  schocMiop  problem. 

American  school  board  journal,  45: 11, 49, 14, 59,  October-November,  1912. 

"TbJs  dJaenssionp  Iwginntng  with  in  ozotlknt  dMcrfpttoi  of  tho  orohitians  of  indostrx,  wfll 
form  an  important  contrfbatioo  to  tho  Utanton  now  beinc  pobliahad  on  tha  sobject." 

1466.  Sterena,  Hate.  Industrial  education  in  London.  Educational  foundatione, 
23:  72-80,  October  1911. 

1467.  United  States.  Bureau  of  labor.  Twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
miaedoner  of  labor,  1910.  Industrial  education.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1911.    822  p.    8''. 

A  oompnhensiya  tamj  of  the  piaMnt  itataa  of  this  bnnch  of  adnoation,  inrhiiling  rooatiooal 
gnidanoa,  In  the  United  States,  prepared  under  the  mpervision  of  Charlei  H.  Winalow  and  Jeaie  C. 
Bowen.   Contains  a  Selected  bibUogiaphy  on  industrial  education,  p.  519-W. 

TBCHHICAL  XDUCATIOH 

1468.  Iriah  technical  inatmotion  a—ociation.  Annual  congress,  Cork,  held 
June  4-6,  1912.  Athlone,  Printed  by  the  Athlone  printing  works  co.,  ltd., 
1912.    169  p.    8*». 

Contains:  1.  T.  A.  Smlddy:  Problems  of  commercial  education,  p.  27-33.  2.  A.  Williamaon; 
dasMS  for  employee  in  special  oommercial  bnsineBses,  p.  33-4L  3.  J.  H.  Grindlqr:  Peaciiptlon 
of  Cork  technical  institute,  p.  57-60.  4.  Dr.  Starkie:  Conthioation  schools,  p.  «2-7i.  6.  T.  P. 
Gill:  Preparation  for  ac^riooltinal  and  industrial  callings,  p.  74-85.  tt.  Kiss  Brown:  Labour  ex- 
changes and  Juvenile  advisory  committees,  p.  129-33.  7.  R.  J.  Hodges:  Tenhnlnal  edncation  in  our 
smaller  towns:  its  successes  and  failures,  p.  150-68. 

1469.  Daniell,  O.  F.  Position  of  technical  instruction  in  England.  Nature,  88: 
319-21,  January  4, 1912. 

1470.  ICiddleton,  P.  Earrey.  How  ndlroad  men  are  made:  training  the  men  who 
run  big  railways.    Scientific  American,  106: 158,  February  17,  1912. 

1471.  Morton,  B.  H.    Helping  the  railroad  man.    Technical  world,  18: 23S-36, 

October  1912. 

1472.  Bitohie,  John,  jr.  Shall  I  give  my  boy  a  technical  education?  Scientific 
American,  106: 202,  March  2,  1912. 

1473.  Smallwood,  Julian  Ohaae.  Efficiency  principles  of  technical  education. 
Engineering  magazine,  42:  915-20|  March  1912. 
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▲OXICULTURB 

1474.  Amexioan  aosociation  of  f  axm^rs'  institute  workers.  Pit>ceedixigB  of  the 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Columbiu,  Ohio,  November  13-14, 

1911.  Waahington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  77  p.  8^.  (United 
States.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations.  Bulletin 
251)    (John  Hamilton,  secretary-treasurer,  Washington,  D.  0.) 

Gontafais:  1.  Report  of  Committer  on  cooperation  with  other  educational  agendas,  p.  11-12.  2w 
Report  of  Committee  on  movable  schools  of  agricaltnre,  p.  1^15.  3.  Report  of  Committee  on  boys, 
and  girls'  institates,  p.  15-30;  Discossion,  p.  20-22.  4.  H.  M.  Cottrell:  What  is  the  most  effective 
method  for  conducting  an  agricultural  instruction  train?  p.  39-40;  Discussion,  p.  40-41.  6.  O.  A. 
Olgault:  Should  the  institute  organize  and  conduct,  for  purposes  of  practical  demonstration,  tech- 
nical schools  of  agriculture  for  men  and  schools  of  domestic  science  for  womenT  p.  47-61;  Discussion, 
p.  51-62. 

1475.  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  ezperixnent  sta- 
tions. Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November  15-17,  1911.    Montpelier,  Yt.,  Capital  city  press, 

1912.  229  p.  8°.  (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary-treasurer,  Burlington,  Vt.) 
Contains:  1.  W.H.  Jordan:  Presidential  address,  p.  39-48.  2.  P.  P.Claxton:  [Agricultural  edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  education],  p.  60-67.  3.  P.  P.  Claxton:  (Education  and  the  Federal  gov- 
emment],  p.  MMM.  4.  A.  Vivian:  The  preparation  of  men  for  teaching  and  for  station  work,  p.  08- 
103.  6.  H.  J.  Wheeler:  The  training  men  in  station  and  college  work,  p.  104-7. 6.  John  Hamilton: 
The  organisation  of  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture,  p.  186-96.  7.  O.  H.  Benson:  Boys'  and 
girls'  dub  work  in  the  Southern  states,  p.  215-20. 

1476.  Babcock,  Bxneat  B.  Co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  College  of 
agriculture.    University  of  California  chronicle,  13:  335-42,  July  1911. 

Methods  used  by  the  Califcmia  college  of  agriculture  to  help  public  school  t«achers  in  agricultural 
instruction. 

1477.  Davenport,  Bu^ne.  Shall  we  ask  for  future  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture;  if  so,  what?    School  and  home  education,  31 :  187-93,  January  1912. 

Part  of  the  discussion  of  this  topic  given  at  the  Columbus  meeting  for  the  improYement  of  agricul- 
tural education  by  land-grant  colleges. 

1478.  Jackson,  Bdwin  B.    Forestry  in  agriculture.    Vocational  education,  1: 184-92, 

January  1912. 

1479.  JolmflM>n,  A.  A.  County  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  Wis- 
consin. W^^^^^'^^i  Government  printing  office,  1911.  24  p.  illus.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment  stations.    Bulletin 

242) 

"  This  report  deals  with  the  mlgin,  equipment,  organization  and  work  of  these  schools  and  also 
oontains  statistical  data  concerning  the  students,  graduates  and  income. " 

1480.  Jordan,  Whitman  H.  The  function  and  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  college. 
Science,  n.  s.,  34:  773-86,  December  8, 1911. 

1481.  MassaohuaettB.    Board  of  education.   ^Report  on  agricultural  education. 

In  its  Annual  report,  1911.    Appendix,  p.  196-296. 

ReoommendationsasaresultofcareftilinveBtlgationsbyaoommitteeofnlna.  Chairman, Fred- 
erick P.  Fish. 

1482.  Medd,  John  Charlea.  Rural  and  agricultural  education.  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 72: 1062-64,  November  1912. 

1483.  Shawkey,  Xorxia  Purdy.  Teaching  the  bread  and  butter  subjects.  West 
Virginia  school  journal,  40:  9-13,  February  1912. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  New  River  and  Oreenbrier  Valley  round  table  at  Aldenon,  No- 
vember 17, 1911. 

"A  plea  for  the  so-called  utility  sul^ects,"  especially  the  teafihtngof  agriculture,  in  West  Virgfaiia 
Mliools. 

1484.  Stowe,  Lyman  Beeoher.  Training  city  boys  for  country  life.  Outlook,  102: 
537-41,  584-91,  November  9, 16, 1912. 

Desorlbes  the  different  ageodes  for  training  for  farm  life. 

1485.  WoodS|  Albert  Fred.  Agricultural  education  and  its  relation  to  rural  sociol- 
ogy.   American  journal  of  sociology,  17:  659-68,  March  1912. 
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14^,  AjnericMi  home  economies  eeeoeUttioii.    [Plipen  rted  at  the  Warikiogton 
meeting,  December  1911]    Journal  of   home   economiofl,  4:lll-<^,  180^-85, 

230-54,  270-92,  April,  June  1912. 

Cootate:  1.  Wffly^lBi  GoodaaD:  A  piM  far  tlw  intralnrUaB  of  hJrtortel  eoocMB  on  tbe  bome 
into  Um  hitter  sdioob  and  eolliC<Bte70iiiiS^'<aaMnfP' 111-^-  3-  M«yL.Fo8tar  Btatanistiy: 
ttoirianfa&th*ci]rrfciilamortlMeoltaK«oflilMnltfUforwaaMn,p.iafr-32.  3.  E.  V.  McCoUom: 
Some  Important  ooniiktoraUom  in  the  faMUng  of  young  clilldrai,p.  133-89.  4.  Joniata  L.  Sbapptrd; 
Tbapoa8it»IUtiaiofaboaiamakar%ooan0,p.  147-50.  5.  Jaarialf.  Hoow:  Homaaoooooiioiintha 
i^ricnluiral  oolkg*,  p.  150-&5.  tt.  Mary  P.  Van  ZOa:  Homa  aronomira  axtenaion  work  in  Kansas, 
p.  1&5^&8.  7.  Mary  L.  Boll:  ExtankiB  work  in  MInnoaota,  p.  I5a-<1.  X.  Bartba  M.  HiDcr  and 
VkilaH.Ball:  ThadoinaitfeadMwadapartniflntataMicialOHitvofthaaeliool^p.lCS-CS.  9.  Hafan 
M.  Day:  PrMCtSeal  mathods  for  taachii«  tba  nutrlUva  vafaia  and  cart  of  food,  p.  164-4ft.  10.  L.  R. 
Baidarstoii:  Opportnnitfas  for  taachcrs  and  spadallsCs  in  laundry  work,  p.  16fr-«7.  11.  Halan  Hol- 
Ustar:  Nora!  eourses  at  llachanics  Insiituta,  p.  197-49.  IX  P.  P.  Claxton:  Addras  of  welooaia  to 
tha  AaBociatkm,  p.  1H(M<S.  13.  Report  of  tha  round  tabia  on  alamwtTy  work  in  preparation  of 
food  in  edkca  daaais,  p.  210-4X  14.  Mary  E.  Arnold:  A  oafBlaria  for  coOasa  studants,  p.  243-45. 
15.  Emma  Smadlay:  H%h  school  lunchaooa  in  Philadalphia,  p.  250-54.  1ft.  AtUr  soma  yean  of 
axperimentation,  wliat  li  tha  educational  aim,  mathod,  and  accomplfcihmant  in  coHega  courwB  in 
domastk;  art?  p.  270-02. 

1487.  Abel,  Mary  H.    Practical  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  home  economice. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  3: 362-69,  October  1911. 

Descrfbea  tha  Naw  Ei«land  Utehan,  tha  Sefaool  of  boueakeaping,  and  tha  HouMhdd  aid 
company. 

1488.  Bolce,  Harold.    Training  for  mothexhood.    Good  housekeeping,  55:  292-300, 

September  1912. 

An  illostratad  article  deecrlbing  the  work  of  Sesame  House,  in  London,  and  the  international 
movement  of  wiiidi  It  is  the  inspiring  center.  Hie  same  magasine  contains  an  article  (p.  300-301) 
on  the  New  York  school  of  mothermft,  by  Ifn.  O.  C.  Ashton  Jonson.  The  latter  sdiooi  Is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  a  replica  of  tha  parent  Institution  in  London. 

1489.  Brudre,  ICartfaa  Besaley.    Educating  the  consumer.    Outlook,  102: 29-^, 

September  7, 1912. 

IncidoitaUy  discusses  the  special  oooises  In  domestic  art  and  household  science  given  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  unlvevsitles. 

1490.  Laiigfwortfay,  Charlea  F.  State  and  municipal  documents  as  sources  oi 
information  for  institution  managers  and  other  students  of  home  economics. 
Journal  of  home  economics,  4:  59-73,  February  1912. 

1491.  Lawrenee,  IQnerva.    Domestic  science  equipment.    Northwest  journal  of 

education,  24:20-21,  September  1912. 
Equipment  for  domestic  science  departments  in  public  schools. 

1492.  BavenhiU,  Alice  and  Bchiff,  Catherine  J.,  ed.    Household  administration, 

its  place  in  the  higher  education  of  women.    New  York,  H.  Holt  and  co.,  1911. 

324  p.    8^ 

"A  compilation  of  papers  on  difFerent  brandies  of  domestic  science  written  by  weU-known 
educatfxs  In  foreign  universities  .  .  .  The  book  is,  naturally,  didactic,  but  iHiolesomely  so,  and 
suggests  a  better  prepamtlon  on  the  part  of  all  women  I6r  Uie  administration  of  households,  direc- 
tion of  servants,  and  rearing  and  educating  dilldren."— IJterary  digest,  42:  899,  May  6, 1911. 

1493.  Trowbxid^,  Ada  Wilson.    The  Home  school  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Vocational  education,  2: 13-27,  September  1912. 

"  Describes  a  public  school  in  a  dty  flat  building,  that  is  both  a  home  and  a  school,  training  girls 
in  living  fashion  for  household  occupations."— School  review,  November  1912,  p.  018. 

1494.  Home  schools.    School  review,  20:  627-30,  November  1912. 

Author  says  that  to  every  girl,  in  whatever  walk  of  life,  should  be  given  "  the  tiaining  and  educa- 
tion which  will  awaken  her  enthusiasm  and  enchain  her  interest  in  the  vocation  of  homa4naking." 
Tails  of  work  aeoomplisbed  in  various  schools  of  the  country. 
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PROFESSIONAL  BDUCATION  (PROFESSIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS) 

1495.  Lowell,    Abbott   Lawrence.    College   Btudiee   and   professional    training; 

a  statistical  study  in  Harvard  university.    Educational  review,  42:  217-33, 

October  1911. 
Appcan  in  condensed  fonn  in  Popular  science  monthly,  79: 514-16,  November  1911. 

Cenimefce  and  Industry 

1496.  Bretty  George  P.    The  need  of  commercial  education.     Independent,  72: 

728-30,  AprU  4,  1912. 

The  author  says  that  "for  the  children  of  our  cities,  about  90  per  cent,  of  whom  leave  school  at 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  and  enter  business,  commercial  education  is  vitally  necessary." 

1497.  Butler,  Elizabeth.  Beardsley.  Training  in  saleeonanship.  In  her  Sales- 
women in  mercantile  stores,  Baltimore,  1909.    New  York,  Charities  publication 

committee,  1912.    p.  159-73. 

Appendix  B,  What  the  schools  can  do  to  train  girls  tor  work  in  dq>artment  stores,  by  Mrs. 
Lucinda  W.  Prince,  p.  187-93.  Appendix  C,  Salesmanship  classes  in  the  store  of  Hale  brothers, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  p.  200S. 

1498.  KaenipfTert,  Waldemar  Bemhard.  Training  captains  of  industry  in  Ger- 
many: high  schools  in  which  the  science  of  business  is  taught.  Scientific 
American,  106:  66-67,  January  20,  1912. 

1499.  Moulton,  Leonard  B.    A  course  in  salesmanship.    School  review,  20:  56-59, 

January  1912. 

Methods  pursued  in  the  Boston  high  school  of  commerce.  Boys  brought  into  close  contact  with 
successful  salesmen. 

1500.  White,  Frank  Marahall.    Business  men  in  the  making.    Outlook,  98:  989-97, 

August  26,  1911. 

Bngineerfaic 

1501.  Boeiety  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.    Proceedings  of  the 

nineteenth  annual  meeting  held  in  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.,  June  27,  28  and  29,  1911. 

Volume  XIX.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  university,  1912.    622  p.    8*».    (H.  H. 

Norris,  secretary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  N.  Talbot:  The  engineering  teadier  and  his  preparation,  p.  22-82.  2.  F.  N. 
Raymond:  The  preparation  of  written  papers  in  sdiools  of  engineering,  p.  48-64;  Discussion  on 
engineering  English,  p.  54-90.  3.  H.  W.  Hibbard  and  H.  S.  Fhilbrlck:  Teachhig  of  scientific 
shop  management,  with  use  of  engineering  school  shops  as  the  laboratory,  p.  91-106;  Discussion, 
p.  106-32.  4.  Hugo  Diemer:  Results  of  experience  in  teaching  sdentiflc  shop  management,  p.  133- 
•  45.  5.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  to  students  of  engineering,  p.  1 04- 
282;  Discussion,  p.  283-97.  6.  Report  on  entrance  requirements  and  definition  of  subjects  presented 
by  Committee  on  entrance  requiremeots,  p.  330-06;  Discussion,  p.  867-75.  7.  J.  M.  White:  The 
architecture  of  engineering  schools,  p.  387-03.  8.  A.  L.  WiUiston:  Wentworth  institute,  p.  394- 
407;  Discussion  on  the  architecture  of  engineering  schools,  p.  408-25.  9.  W.  A.  Hillebrand  and  8.  B. 
Charters,  Jr.:  An  engineering  course  tor  under-dassmen,  p.  430-39.  10.  E.  B.  Paine:  Electrical 
engineering  instruction,  p.  440-56.  11.  W.  O.  Ra3rmond:  All-year  session,  individual  instruction: 
renewed  suggestions,  p.  457-59;  Discussion,  p.  460-67.  12.  E .  B.  Rajrmond:  The  technical  graduate 
fh>m  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer,  p.  468-72.  13.  C.  F.  Scott  and  C.  R .  Dooley:  Adapting 
technical  graduates  to  the  industries,  p.  473-79.  14.  F.  L.  Bishop:  The  cooperative  system  of  engi- 
neering education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburs^,  p.  480-^;  Discussion,  p.  485-500. 

1502.  Ellis,  Lynn  Webster.  Making  the  tractioneer — school  where  traction  en- 
gineering and  farming  are  taught.  Scientific  American,  126-28,  February  10, 
1912. 

1503.  School  for  traction  engineers.    Scientific  American,  107:  276,  October  5,  1912. 

riiM  Arts 

1504.  American  federation  of  arts.  [Synopsis  of  proceedings  of  the  third  annual 
convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9-11,  1912]  Art  and  progress,  3: 
623,  June  1912.  (Leila  Mechlin,  secretary,  1741  New  York  avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 
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1005.  Amsrioaa  federation  of  srte.    [Reports  of  committees]    lit  and  pioffean 
3:  66^-62,  July  1912. 

1506.  Aehbee,  Cluuiee  Robert.    Should  we  stop  teeching  art?    London,  B.  T. 
Batsford  [pief.  1911]    122  p.    8^ 

1507.  Leooq  de  BoletmadrajL,  Horaee.    The  tndning  of  the  memory  in  art  and 
the  education  of  the  artut.    Tr.  from  the  French  by  L.  D.  Luard.    London , 

Macmillan  and  oo.,  1911.    zxz,  185  p.    12  pL    8^. 

"In  this  txiok  are  Inchided  three  punphlets  .  .  .  writtoi  by  ...  en  artbt  end  art  teacher  wbo 
approached  educational  queetloDS  from  an  unnsaally  original  and  httelUgent  atandpolnt.''— Ihtai^ 
national  studio,  45: 85,  November  1911. 


1608.  Hoamer,  Q.  W.    Pulitzer's  ideals  for  the  Columbia  school  of  journalism. 
American  review  of  reviews,  45: 187-90,  February  1912. 

1509.  The  school  of  journalism  of  Columbia  univereity.    Science,  n.  s.  36: 470-72, 

October  11, 1912. 

1510.  SloMon,  Bdwin  Emery.    Place  of  journalism  in  univenity  educaticm.    In- 
dependent, 71: 1127-31,  November  23, 1911. 

1511. The  possibility  of  a  university  newspaper.    Independent,  72: 351-60, 

February  15, 1912. 

Points  oat  the  advanticee  of  a  newipaper  iasoed  under  the  audioes  of  a  university.  No  news- 
paper ofBce  could  afford  a  corps  of  trained  specialista,  conversant  with  all  bruiches  of  hnnuoK 
knowledge,  like  that  maintained  by  a  Journal  published  by  a  university. 


1512.  Aaaoeiation  of  American  law  echoola.  Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  28-29,  1911.  [n.  p.,  n.  d.]  73  p.  8^. 
(Geoige  P.  Costigan,  jr.,  secretary-treasurer,  Northwestern  university* school  of 

law,  Chicago,  111.) 
Reprinted  from  the  Transactloos  of  the  Amsrlcan  bar  aasociatioii,  lor  ISIL 
Contafais:  1.  W.  R.  Vance:  The  ultimata  function  of  the  teacher  of  law,  p.  2»-43.   2.  Visooont 

Uchida:  The  tfiachlng  of  jurisprudAnoe  in  Japan,  p.  U-6S,   3.  H.  F.  Stone:  The  function  of  the 

American  university  law  school,  p.  O^iZ. 

1513.  Jones,  William  Carey.  The  problem  of  the  law  school.  University  of  Call- 
fomia  chronicle,  13:  314-25,  July  1911. 

"An  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  tne  objects  and  ideals  of  a  great  and  sufflcient  American  law 
school." 

1514.  American  medical  aaaoeiation.  Council  on  medical  education.  Repoft 
of  the  eighth  annual  conference,  held  at  Chicago,  February  27, 1912.  Chicago, 
The  Association,  1912.  p.  [135]-231.  8^.  (American  medical  association  bul- 
letin, V.  7,  no.  4,  March  15,  1912)  (N.  P.  Colwell,  secretary  of  Council,  Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  D.  Bevan:  The  modem  school  of  medicine,  p.  141-<62.  2.  N.  P.  CJohreU:  The 
present  status  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  p.  153-Oa  3.  F.  O.  HaDett:  The  oigani- 
sation  and  the  sjrstem  of  examinations  of  the  ooujoint  examining  board,  p.  100-84;  Discussion,  p 
1S4-00.  4.  E:.  D.  Swartiel:  i3ome  administrative  phases  of  entrance  requirements,  p.  190-W.  S. 
Reuben  Peterson:  The  relation  of  the  medical  school  to  the  hospital  or  intern  year,  p.  1W-20S;  Die- 
cnseion,  p.  20(^19.  S.  E.  B.  Craighead:  Medical  education  in  the  South,  p.  219-27;  Discussioii,  p. 
227-aL 

1515.  Aaaoeiation  of  American  medical  colleges.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
first  annual  meeting,  held  in  Chicago,  February  27-28, 1911.  94  p.  8^.  (F.  C. 
Zapffe,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  7.  A.  Witherspoon:  Cooperation  in  establidiing  stendaida  of  medical  edocatJon, 
p.  &-12.  2.  O.  E.  MacLean:  Entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  medical  course,  p.  17-32; 
Discussion,  p.  2^-28.  8.  C.  M.  Jackson:  The  medical  college  Ubrwy,  p.  29-8S.  4.  B.  D.  Hazinn: 
Administration  of  preliminary  requirements,  p.  87-10.  4.  Report  of  Committee  on  pedsfogie^ 
p.  73-4^1. 
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IBU,  Awiodftticm  of  Amesloaa  medioal  ooll^ipM*  PMceedingB  of  the  twenty- 
second  axmual  meetiiig,  held  at  CMcago,  February  2S,  1912.  88  p.  8^  (F.G. 
2Sap£Fe,  secretary-treaenuer,  Univendty  of  lUino'^B  medical  department,  Chi- 
cago, Dl.) 

Oootalns:  L  W.  P.  Harlpw:  Address  of  presideaty  p.  5-13.  2.  H.  A.  CbristiaD:  Gcnsral  enmlnft- 
tioDS  In  a  medkal  school:  plan  of  fframtnathm  recently  adopted  «t  Hsnnird,  p.  14-18.  8.  C.  M. 
Jaekson:  On  the  improvement  of  medical  teaching,  p.  10-96.  4.  E.  P.  Lyon;  The  mtKiation  of 
students.  A  plea  for  the  Individaal  in  edncation,  p.  27»4S.  ft.  J.  IC.  Bodson:  The  addition  of  a 
fifth  year  to  the  medical  oorricnlam,  p.  46-82. 

1517.  VleznoTy  Abraham.  Medical  education  in  Europe.  A  report  to  the  Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  with  an  introduction  by  H.  S. 
Pritchett..  New  York  city,  1912.  xx,  357  p.  4^.  (Carnegie  foundation  for 
the  advancement  of  teaching.    Bulletin  no.  6) 

1518.  Jaekmcakf  C.  K.  On  the  improvement  of  medical  education.  Science,  35: 
566-71,  April  12,  1912. 

1519.  Matfta,  Budolph.    The  cinematograph  as  an  aid  to  medical  education  and 

research.    New  York  medical  journal,  96:  409-14,  483-88,  August  31,  Septem- 
ber 7, 1912. 
Appended  to  second  article  is  an  extensive  blbliogn^y. 

1520.  Pottln^ri  Fraads  K.  Should  we  exx)ect  more  than  mediocrity  from  the 
medical  profession?  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medicine,  13: 4-11, 
February  1912. 

Advocates  among  other  things  better  preliminary  training,  not  only  in  «the  branohes  which 
midertie  the  foundation  of  medicine,  but  in  the  foundation  of  mediotaie  itself." 

1521.  Seven  years'  progress  in  medical  education.  Science,  n.  s.,  34:  317-19,  Septem- 
ber 8, 1911. 

1522.  Should  there  be  two  degrees  in  medicine.  Symposium.  Bulletin  of  the 
American  academy  of  medicine,  12:  346-73,  December,  1911. 

Gontains:  The  need  of  more  than  one  degree  in  medicine,  by  Boardman  Reed,  p .  347-351;  Should 
thvs  be  two  degrees  in  medicine,  by  R.  L.  Wilbur;  Postgraduate  degrees  in  medicine,  by  A.  8. 
Lobtngen  Memonmda  in  absentia,  by  George  Blumcr,  etc. 

Training  el  Nnrsee 

1523.  Ameiioan  soeiety  of  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nnxsss. 

Proceedings  of  the  ei^^teenth  annual  convention,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
June  3-^,  1912.  Springfield,  Mass.,  Thatcher  art  printery  [1912]  265  p.  8^. 
(Jessie  £.  Catton,  secretary,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  Mary  J.  Hurdley:  How  can  training  schools  best  co-operate  with  existing  educa- 
tional institntlonsr  p.  36-30.  Discussion,  p.  20-40.  3.  Kary  E.  Oladwin:  The  responsibility  of 
trustees  to  the  training  school,  p.  48-62.  Discussion,  p.  63-54.  8.  Edna  L.  Foley:  What  can  train- 
ing schools  do  to  meet  the  new  demands  upon  nursing?  p.  64-^  Discussion,  p.  68-66.  4.  Report 
on  possibilities  of  oo^yperation  between  schools  of  nursing  and  high  schools,  p.  126-46.  6.  Report 
of  Committee  on  teaching  In  training  schools,  p.  146-61.  6.  ICary  0.  Wheeler:  Training  school 
InqMOtion,  p.  340-44. 

1524.  Hatting,   ICary  Adelaide.    Educational  status  of  nursing.    Washington, 

Government  printing  ofilce,  1912.    97  p.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bmreau  of  education. 

Bulletin,  1912,  no.  7) 

Mask 

1525.  Mtudo  teachers'  national  association.  Studies  in  musical  education,  his- 
tory and  ethics,  sixth  series.  Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Music  teachen^ 
national  association  at  its  thirty-third  annual  meeting.  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  December  26-29, 1911.    Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Association, 

1912.    300  p.    8^.    (Allen  Spencer,  secretary,  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains;  L  W.  A.  White:  Bpeclflo  musical  education  versus  culture  through  muslo— whiohr 
p.  30O-8.  8.  W.  O.  ICiessnen  Specific  musical  education  in  the  grades,  p.  304-11.  3.  E.  B.  Birfse 
Higbschool  music,  p.  311-16.  4.  R.  L.  Baldwin:  Report  oonoemlng  the  present  status  of  music  in 
the  high  schools  of  New  En^tad,  New  York,  and  New  Jefsey,  p.  317-20. 
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1526.  Barbour,  Plonw  A.    The  educational  value  of  musir.    Western  journal  of 

education  (Ypeilanti),  6: 1-12,  January  1912. 

An  addresB  glTcn  before  UieMtBlc  section  of  tlw  WtoooDBiii  state  tcMslMn'  associmtiaop  at  Mil- 
waukee, November  19, 1011. 

1527.  Curtis,  Natalie.    Value  of  music  school  settlementB  in  laige  cities.    Crafts- 
man, 21:28a-«9,  December  1911. 

1528.  MoConailij,  Osboume.    Credits  for  outside  study.    Muacian,    17:  232-33, 
April  1912. 

1529.  Elective  music  courses.    Musician,  17:594-95,  September  1912. 

1530.  Why  American  music  students  should  study  in  America.    American  review 

of  reviews,  45:  496,  April  1912. 
Adyioe  of  Louise  Llerwallyn  In  linsloal  Amerioa. 


1531.  Degert,  A.  Histoire  des  s^minaires  fran^ais  Jusqu'ik  la  revolution.  Fans, 
G.  Beaucheene  &  cie,  1912.    2  v.    12^. 

1532.  Diggle,  John  Williain.  Training  of  the  cleigy.  Contemporary  review,  100: 
661-70,  November  1911. 

1533.  Maokenaie,  William  Douglas.    The  standardization  of  theological  education. 

Religious  education,  6:  253-61,  August  1911. 

HAVAL  AND  mUTART  BDUCATION 

1534.  Mahftii,  Alfred  Thayer.  Naval  war  college.  North  American  review,  196: 
72-84,  July  1912. 

1535.  Satteriee,  Herbert  livingstoxi.    Our  great  national  university.    North 

American  review,  195:  266-70,  February  1912. 
Author  maintains  that  our  greatest  national  unlyersity  is  the  navy. 

MATHBMATICS:  8TUDT  AND  TBACHmO 

1536.  Cajori,  Florian.  A  review  of  three  famous  attacks  upon  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics as  a  training  of  the  mind.  Popular  science  monthly,  80:  360-72,  April 
1912. 

OntUnes  the  attacks  upon  the  study  of  mathematics  made  by  Hamilton,  SchopenhaiMr,  sod 
Huxley.  States  that  *'the  new  psychology  is  not  hostile  to  mathematics,  except  perfas^  to  the 
focmal  or  mechanical  parts  of  algebra." 

1537.  Oarpenter,   A.   F.    The  importance  of  mathematical  training  to  science 

teachers.    School  science  and  mathematics,  12:  30-39,  January  1912. 

Read  befote  the  ICathematics  science  section  of  the  Washington  educational  association,  Decem- 
ber 1910. 

1538.  Qrigga,  A.  O.  The  pedagogy  of  mathematics.  Pedagogical  seminary,  19: 
350-75,  September  1912. 

BiUiogrephy:  p.  874-75. 

"A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  t^eaoiiing  mathematics,  spedally  in  the  early  years."— School 
review,  November  1912,  p.  M6. 

1539.  Hawkea,  H.  E.  Educational  values  in  mathematical  teaching.  Educational 
review,  43:  267-73,  March  1912. 

1540.  Zntematiozial  commlwrion  on  the  teaching  of  mathematioB.  Examina- 
tions in  mathematics  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  clasBes. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  72  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  d 
education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  8)    (The  American  report.    Committee  no.  vii) 

1541. Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  univerBitiee  and  in  other  institutioiu 

of  like  grade  in  the  United  States.    Washington,  Government  printing  office, 

1911.    63  p.    8''.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  6)    (The 

American  report.    Committee  no.  xii) 
Heport  also  in  Scienoe,  n.  s.,  34: 853-(M,  December  22, 1911. 
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1642.  Intacnational  oomxniMdon  on  the  teaohixig  of  mathematlos.    Influ- 
ences tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics.    Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1912.    47  p.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin,  1912,  no.  13)    (The  American  report.    Committee  no.  viii) 

1543.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1912.  25  p.  8**.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1912, 
DO.  2)    (The  American  report.    Committee  no.  xi) 

1544.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton, (xovemment  printing  office,  1911.  185  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion.   Bulletin,  1911,  no.  13)    (The  American  report.    Committees  i  and  ii) 

1545. Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United 

States.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  187  p.  8^.  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1911,  no.  16)  (The  American  report.  Com- 
mittees iii  and  iv) 

1546. Mathematics  in  the  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  36  p.  8®.  (U.  S.  Biu^eau  of 
education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  4)    (The  American  report.    Committee  no.  vi) 

1547   Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the 

United  States.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  44  p.  8°. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1911,  no.  9)  (The  American  report. 
Committee  no.  ix) 

1648. Report  of  the  American  commissioners.    Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1912.  84  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1912, 
no.  14) 

Contains  index  to  all  reports  of  Amerioan  oommfewlonws  and  committees  published  as  Bulletins 
of  the  Bureau  of  education. 

1649. The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 

States.  Preliminary  report  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  American  com- 
missioners of  the  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
School  science  and  mathematics,  12:  213-24,  March  1912. 

1550. Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics  .  .  . 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  23  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  12)    (The  Americanre  port.    Committee  no.  v.) 

1551.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 

universities.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.  30  p.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1911,  no.  7)  (The  American  report. 
Conunittee  no.  x) 

1652.  Kejaery  Cassiua  J.  The  humanisation  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
Educational  review,  44: 140-66,  September  1912. 

"To  humanise  the  teaching  of  mathematics  means  so  to  present  the  subject,  so  to  interpret  its 
ideas  and  dodzines,  that  they  shall  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  computatory  faculty  or  to  the  logical 
fEMmlty  hut  to  all  the  great  powers  and  interests  of  the  human  mind. " 

y.  EDUCATION  OF  WOUEN 

1653.  Aasodation  of  collegiate  alumnae.  [Proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  annual 
meeting,  held  in  New  York  city,  October  24-26,  1911]  Journal  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  collegiate  alumnae,  5:  nos.  2-4,  March-May  1912. 

Number  2  contains  minutes  and  reports.  Numbers  3  and  4  contain:  1.  Felix  Adler:  Differentia- 
tion of  college  education  for  women.~2.  Elisabeth  K.  Adams:  The  vocational  opportunities 
ofthe  college  of  liberal  arts.— 3.  F.  A.  Parsons:  A  rational  application  of  art  to  daily  life.  4.— Ethel 
P.  Howes:  The  intention  of  the  college  curriculum.—^.  Kabel  P.  Huddleston:  Modification  of 
college  entrance  requirements.—^.  Marlon  Talbot:  Report  upon  the  entrance  requirements  and 
curriculum  of  the  University  of  Chicago.— 7.  W.  H.  Allen:  "Scientific  management"  in  volunteer 
public  service. 
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1664.  AMoeifttloa  of  hMd  fntitTi>iM  Repwt,  1912.  [London,  0.  Nordi,  The 
Blackhoftth  preos,  S.  £.,  1912]  99  p.  8*.  (Mks  R.  Young,  eecrettfy,  92 
Victoria  otreet,  Westmimtar,  8.  W.,  En^and) 

1655.  Soatliem  aMoeUtion  of  ooQege  women.  Ei^tfa  report  .  .  .  1911. 
[Nashville,  Tenn.,  PreaB  of  Smith  &  Lamar,  1911]  63  p.  12''.  (Caroline 
Oarpenter,  aecretary-treaaurer,  Knoxville,  Tenn.) 

1556. Ph)ceeding8  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  Nadiville,  Tenn.,  ApdL  3-^, 

[1912]    Raleigh,  Commeicial  printing  co.  [1912]     48  p.    S"".    (Elisabeth  A. 

Colton,  secretary,  Meredith  College,  Raleigji,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  K.  C.  Babooek:  ClMBifloatian  of  ooOasw,  p.  7-18.  ^  SliiaboUi  A.  Colton:  Report 
on  standards  of  Soatbom  collages  for  women  (ooodonssd),  p.  18-3S.  S.  ICary  L.  Harknass:  The 
eoUogeoonrse  for  women,  p.  25-39. 

1657.  Women'a  edacational  and  induatxial  union,  Boston,  Ifaaa.  Thirty-third 
annual  report  ...  for  the  year  1910-1911.  Boston,  MaoB.,  1912.  76  p.  8^. 
(Melita  Knowles,  secretary,  264  Boylstpn  street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

1558.  Aron,  Xax^exite.    Le  journal  d'une  S^vrienne.    Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912. 

xi,  240p.    12^ 

A  record  of  the  USb  of  a  stndant  at  the  8ein«  nonnal  sohool,  and  of  her  snbeeqaent  ezpsrisnosB  in 
thelje^.  The  book  to  dedicated  to  M.CamIOefiMe,  the  promoter  ofseoondary  education  lor  wonMO 
in  France. 

1559.  Brlgga,  LeBaron  B.    Girls  and  educatbn.    Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton 

Mifflin  company,  1911.    162  p.    12^. 

Coimim.— 1.  To  the  girl  who  would  ociltiTate  herself.— a.  To9ohodlcirbat(radnatian.-*-3.  To 
coilocegirb.— 4.  College  teaehers  and  ooUece  taught 

1560.  Burton,  Margaret  B.  The  education  of  women  in  China.  New  York  [etc.] 
F.  H.  ReveU  co.  [1911]    232  p.    illus.    S^". 

"  Treats  the  conditions  among  women  before  the  entrance  of  westem  influences,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  system  of  education  among  them."— Book  reriew  digest,  ▼.  8,  no.  12,p.  6S. 

"It  to  an  illnminatfng  treatment  of  a  most  timely  snbjeot,  and  should  ha^e  a  wide  inflnence."— 
Biblical  world,  39: 144,  February  1913. 

1561.  Carter,  Charlea  Frederick.  Tiaining  women  to  manual  labor.  Technical 
world,  18: 459-60,  December  1912. 

1562.  Colton,  Blizabeth  A.  Standaida  of  Southern  colleges  for  women.  School 
review,  20: 458-75,  September  1912. 

1563.  Fraaendienat,  Wilhelm.  Die  pflichtfortbildungsachule  fttr  mftdchen  in 
Berlin.    F&dagogiflche  zeitung,  41:  773-77,  October  3,  1912. 

The  same  subject  to  discussed  in  Die  lehrerin,  29: 235,  October  19, 191Z 

1564.  Galbraithy  Anna  Mary.  Personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  tor  women. 
Philadelphia  and  London,  W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1911.    371  p.    illus.,  plates.  8^. 

'*  Most  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  treated  in  an  original  and  iUnminatiye  manner;  and  hygienio 
rules  are  aocompanied,  when  necessary  to  their  perfect  understanding,  by  minute  explanatory 
details,  as  well  as  by  oonvinctaig  reasons  for  their  observance."  New  York  Times,  10:  180,  llardi 
26, 1911. 

"It  would  bea  good  book  for  every  educated  woman  to  have  for  her  own  guidance,  and  teachers 
and  social  workers  of  every  kind  would  find  it  useftil  in  their  relations  with  giris."— Survey,  26:71, 
April  1, 1911. 

1565.  Hard,  William.    The  women  of  tomorrow.    New  York,  The  Baker  &  Taylor 

company,  1911.    xi,  211  p.    illus.    8^. 

"Originally  magasine  articles,  Mr.  Hard's  chapters  are  a  unit  in  being  sound  economics  and 
sociology  on  the  woman  question.  "—Charles  Zueblin  in  Introd. 

1566.  Harkneaa,  Hary  Leal.    The  college  course  for  women.    Independent,  73: 

24(M3,  August  1, 1912. 

The  writer  declares  that  "the  last  and  least  thing  that  needs  to  be  taught  to  young  giris  is  that 
marriage,  motherhood,  and  the  care  of  the  home  form  the  one  real  vocation  of  womankind,  and  that 
any  other  callings  in  which  they  may  engage  are  unfortunate  makeshifts  arising  from  their  having 
missed  the  sole  divinely  appointed  one." 
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1667.  HOdxethy  Helen  B.    Four  months  in  a  girlB*  tzade  school.    Vocational  edu- 
cation, 1: 30&-15,  May  1912. 

Olvw  the  experience  of  Miss  Helen  R.  Hildreth  in  inangonting  theadiool  at  New  Britain,  Coon. 
It  will  answer  many  of  the  perplexing  qaestions  that  frequently  arise  among  those  who  are  inter* 
ested  in  definite  plans  looking  to  the  opening  of  ooorses  for  girls. 

1568.  Leahy,  E.  M.    Some  aims  in  the  education  of  girls.    Educational  foundations, 

23:  270-81,  January  1912. 
"Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Croydon  branch  of  the  Parents'  eduoatifonal  onion." 

1569.  Marka,  Jeanette.    A  gurl's  student  days  and  after.    With  an  introduction  by 

Mary  Emma  Woolley,  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  college.    New  York,  Chicago 

[etc.]  F.  H.  ReveU  CO.,  [1911]    124  p.    12*». 

Wise  and  foroeftil  soggestions  for  girls  who  would  make  their  school  and  college  days  coont  for 
more,  both  while  they  last  and  as  preparaticm  for  the  work  that  is  to  follow. 

1570.  Xontier,  Edward.  De  T^ucation  sociale  et  sentimentale  des  filles.  Paris, 
Soci^t^  fran9aise  d'imprimerie  et  de  librairie,  1911.    2  v.  in  1.    12^. 

I         1571.  Neaxing,  Seott,  and  Nearing,  NeUie  M.  S.    Woman  and  social  progress.    A 

i  discussion  of  the  biologic,  domestic,  industrial,  and  social  possibilities  of 

!  American  women.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.    xii,  285  p. 

i  12^. 

Contains:  The  new  social  environment,  p.  88-127,  including  Home  training  of  the  girl,  School 
I  training.  College  education,  Training  for  professkms,  and  Woman's  industrial  field.    Opportunities 

in  education,  p.  196-210,  indnding  Child  training  in  the  home  and  School  training. 

1572.  Ortmaniii  Bodolf.  Die  neuordnung  des  hdheren  m9dchenschulwesens  (der 
mftdchenlyzeen)  in  Osterreich.    Frauenbildung,  11:  453-64,  heft  10,  1912. 

A  oaretni  deseriptkm  of  recent  changes  In  methods  and  curricula  in  the  higher  schools  for  women 
inAostiia. 

1573.  Otto,  Miss  T.  M.  Making  over  the  middle  years  of  our  school  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  girls.    Sierra  educational  news,  8:  95-100,  February  1912. 

1574.  Bickert,  ICartha  Edith.  What  has  college  done  for  girls?  Ladies' home  jour- 
nal, 29: 11-12,  9,  15-16,  23-24,  January-April,  1912. 

1575.  Bolker,  A.  W.  The  college  woman  in  business.  Grood  housekeeping,  53: 
147-53,  August  1911. 

1576.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  (OarUn)  The  school  and  the  feminine  ideal.  Forum, 
47:  589-605,  702-14,  May,  June  1912. 

1577.  Straasburger,  Ferdinand.  Die  m&dchenerziehung  in  der  geschichte  der 
p&dagogik  des  17 .  und  18 .  jahrhunderts  in  Frankreich  und  Deutschland .  S  trass- 
buig,  J.  Singer,  1911.    188  p.    8''. 

1578.  Stuart,  Janet  Brakine.    The  education  of  Catholic  girls.    London,  New 

York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1911.    xv,  243  p.    12^. 

"  Discusses  the  relative  importance  which  should  be  accorded  in  the  training  of  Catholic  young 
women  to  religkn,  the  building  of  character.  Catholic  philosophy  and  history."— New  York  Times, 
16: 846,  December  24, 1911. 

1579.  Taylor,  Janxea  M.  College  education  for  girls  in  America.  Educational  re- 
view, 44:  217-33,  325-47,  October-November  1912. 

Histoiy  of  higher  education  of  girls,  prior  to  the  opening  of  Vassar  college. 

1580.  Vialea,  A.  La  premiere  ann^  d  'Education  et  d  'enseignement  postscolaires  des 
jeunes  filles  en  32  reunions.    Millau,  Bemat  &  Vent,  1911.    186  p.    8^. 

1581.  Wilson,  Helen  Hay.  Education  of  daughters.  Harper's  magazine,  123:  780 '- 
85,  October  1911. 

COBDUCATION 

1582.  Blanc  7  Benet,  Jos6.  Ensayo  critico  sobre  la  coeducacidn  de  los  sexos; 
conferencias  dadas  en  la  Sociedad  m^dico-farmac^utica  de  los  Santos  Cosme  y 
Damidn.    Barcelona,  P.  Sanmarti  [1912]    248  p.     12''. 
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1583.  Hurt,  H.  W.    Sex  difierentiation  in  Gennan  eecondary  cuzricala.    School  and 
home  educa  tion,  32:  53-59,  October  1912. 

1584.  PoixBon,  B.    La  co-^ucation.    Pftris,  H.  Paulin  et  cie.,  1911.    279  p.     12''. 

Does  not  aim  to  solve  the  problem,  but  merely  to  throw  ll^t  upon  the  subject  by  presenthig  the 
CEkcts,  most  of  which  seem  to  the  author  to  favor  coeducation. 

1585.  BicOi  Bichardy  jr.    Educational   value  of  coeducation.     Independent,  73: 

1304-6,  December  5,  1912. 

VL  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  PERSONS 

INDIAlfS 

1586.  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  dependent 

peoples.    Report  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual  conference,  October  18th,  19th, 

and  20th,  1911.    Published  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the 

Indian  and  other  dependent  peoples,  1911.    248  p.    8^.    (Henry  S.  Haskins, 

secretary,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  S.  J.  Norl:  The  Carlisle  graduate  and  the  returned  atDdents,  p.  34-29.  2.  H.  D. 
Peain:  Educational  activities  in  the  Indian  service,  p.  35-38.  3.  William  Hamilton:  The  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska,  p.  67-75.  4.  H.  M.  ICacCracken:  A  comparison  of  government 
education  in  the  Philippines  and  In  India,  p.  0&-113.  5.  a .  W .  Brlggs:  Are  the  schools  in  the  Philip- 
pines meeting  the  demands  in  respect  of  industrial  and  technical  training?  p.  132-o8.  6.  J.  F.  Con- 
nolly: The  Philippine  district  school,  p.  155-00.  7.  M.  a.  Brumbaugh:  The  beginnings  of  edaoa> 
tion  under  civil  law  in  Porto  Rico  (190(MB),  p.  174-70.  S.  E.  0.  Dexter:  Present  educational  oon. 
ditions  in  Porto  Rico,  p.  180-85. 

1587.  Eastman,  Charles  Alexander  (Ohiyesa).  Education  without  books. 
Craftsman,  21:  372-77,  January  1912. 

1588.  Indian  government  schools.    Outlook,  100:  718-19,  March  30,  1912. 

NBOROBS 

1589.  National  association  of  teachers  in  colored  schools.    Proceedings  of  the 

eighth  annual  session  .  .  .  held  in  St.   Louis,  Missouri,  July  26-30,  1911. 

[Hampton,  Va.]    Press  of  the  Hampton  institute,  1912.    36  p.    8**.     (J.  R.  E. 

Lee,  secretary,  Tuskegee  institute,  Ala.) 

Contains:  W.  T.  B.  Williams:  The  outkwk  in  negro  education,  p.  13-30.    (Also  in  Southern 
workman,  40: 639-52,  November  1011) 

1590.  Abbotty  Lyman.  Letters  to  unknown  friends:  negro  education.  Outlook, 
100: 115-16,  January  20,  1912. 

1591.  Holt,  Elizabeth  G.  Negro  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Augusta, 
Ga.    Journal  of  home  economics,  4:  315-23,  October  1912. 

1592.  Jones,  Thomas  Jesse.  Negroes  and  the  census  of  1910.  Reprinted  from  the 
Southern  workman  for  August  1912.     [Hampton,  Va.,  1912]    16  p.    8°. 

1593.  Negro  public  schools.     Independent,  73:  217-19,  July  25,  1912. 

1594.  Boeckel,  P.  L'Mucation  sociale  des  races  noires.  Paris,  V.  Giard  &  E. 
Bri^re,  1911.  296  p.  12°.  (Encyclop^ie  intemationale  d 'assistance,  pr^ 
voyance,  hygiene  sociale  et  d^mographie,  directeur:  Dr.  A.  Marie.  <D^m(>- 
graphie>  III) 

1595.  Supervision  of  negro  rural  schools.    Southern  workman,  41:  219-27,  April  1912. 

Papers  read  at  a  meeting  of  negro  state  teachers  and  school  improvement  leagues  of  Virgiiua 
held  at  Lynchburg,  February  33, 1012. 

1596.  Sutton,  William  Seneca.    The  education  of  the  southern  negro.    Austin, 

Tex.,  University  of  Texas,  1912.    24  p.    8**.    (Bulletin  of  the  University  of 

Texas,    no.  221.    General  ser.  23) 
"References'":  p.  19-24. 
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1597.  Thizkield,  Wilbur  P.    The  higher  education  of  the  negro.    Religious  educa- 
tion, 6:  420-23,  December  1911. 

ArgameDts  in  favor  of  higher  education  of  the  n^^o,  as  really  essential  to  pennanent  and  effective 
resnlts  in  elementary  tzaining  and  to  the  industrial  and  dvic  future  of  the  race. 

1598.  Waahingi^n,  Booker  T.    Is  the  n^gro  having  a  fair  chance?    Century  maga- 
zine, 85:  46-55,  November  1912. 

Discusses  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Lays  emphasis  on  ".  the  lack  of  a  'square  deal '  in  educa- 
tion/' as  regards  the  southern  nagro. 

1599. My  laiger  education;  being  chapters  from  experience.    New  York, 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1911.    viii,  313  p.    8**. 

1600. The  negro  and  illiteracy.    Independent,  73:  766-68,  October  3, 1912. 

Oives  statistics  based  on  the  last  Federal  census.  "The  figures,  just  published,  show  that  at 
the  present  time  69.5,  practically  70  per  cent,  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  can  both 
read  and  write." 

1601.  Weathexford,  W.  D.    Negro  training  in  the  South.    Southern  workman,  41: 
550-58,  October  1912. 

OSIBnTALS 

1602.  fiibben,  John  Qrier.    The  Chinese  stddent  in  America.    North  American 

review,  195:  56-65,  January  1912. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Chinese  students'  alliance  at  Princeton  imiversity,  August  30, 
1911.  The  Oriental  student  is  warned  against "  the  danger  of  a  superficial  understanding  as  regards 
both  the  content  and  the  significance  of  knowledge." 

1603.  XJtBurikawa,  Nenozo.    The  status  of  Japanese  students  in  America  past  and 

present.    Education,  33: 144-49,  November  1912. 

Oives  number  of  students,  with  sketches  of  some  of  the  notable  graduates  of  American  institu- 

tioos. 

XMBflGRAirrS  AND  CHILDREN  OF  DtfMIORANTS 


1604.  Hayfoixl,  Leslie.  The  foreign  child  and  the  public  school  .  .  .  part  of  an 
address  delivered  in  Boston,  November  11,  X910,  Boston,  Mass.,  North  Ameri- 
can civic  league  for  immigrants  [1911?]    [6]  p.    8^. 

1G05.  Pinkham,  Golbuxn.  Educate  the  inmiigrant.  Outlook,  99:  384-87,  October 
14, 1911. 

BXCBPnOKAL  CHILDREN 

1006.  National  aasodation  for  the  study  and  education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren. Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  conference  on  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
ceptional child,  December  first  and  second,  1911.  [Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier- 
News  job  print,  1912]    190  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  J.  J.  Cronln:  The  relation  of  exceptional  physical  conditioos  to  exoeptSonal  mental 
oonditicns,  67-63.  2.  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann:  The  backward  child  vs.  the  feeble-minded  child,  p. 
73-80.  3.  O.  P.  Barth:  Educational  needs  of  varioos  kinds  of  exceptional  children,  p.  84-87. 
4.  Richard  Welling:  How  to  sodalize  the  unsocialized  chUd.  Constructive  attitude  toward* 
pseudo^ttypical  children,  p.  91-99.  5.  L.  P.  Ayres:  The  identification,  location  and  enumeratioD 
of  the  misfit  child  in  the  public  schools,  p.  103-11.  6.  F.  C.  Lewis:  The  exceptional  child  In  the 
private  school,  p.  113-16.  7.  George  Meylan:  Some  observation  on  the  value  of  physical  activities 
in  the  education  of  atypical  boys,  p.  117-20.  8.  F.  E.  Bolton:  The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children,  p.  121-27.  9.  C.  A.  Eaton:  Faulty  home  education  as  a  case  ol 
exceptional  development,  p.  144-47.    10.  J.  M.  Fletcher:  Speech  defects  in  children,  p.  148-M. 

1607.  Bolton,  Frederick  B.  Public  education  of  exceptional  children.  Educa- 
tional review,  44:  62-69,  June  1912. 

Suggests  Unes  of  development  for  the  care  and  training  of  exceptional  diildren. 

1608.  Dorr,  Bheta  Childe.    The  child  that  is  different.    Century  magazine,  83: 

924-30,  April  1912. 
A  study  of  exceptional  children. 

1609.  Downes,  Frederick  B.  Seven  years  with  unusually  gifted  pupils.  Psycho- 
logical clinic,  6: 13-17,  March  1912. 

Experience  in  the  schools  of  Harrisbuig,  Pa.    Reprinted. 
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1610.  Holmes,  W.  H.  Promotion  cbases  for  gifted  pupils.  Journal  of  education, 
75:  376-79,  April  4,  1912. 

1611.  Sakaki,  Yaausabiiro.  Some  studies  on  so-called  **abnonnaUy  intelligent" 
pupils.     Psychological  clinic,  6: 18-25,  ^faich  1912. 

"Translated  tram  IntaniatJoiialcs  airhhr  fOr  acbnlfaTKieiic,  I  v  WJIllun  A.  Btecher,  director  of 
pbyBical  education,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 
Gives  "aome  rasnlts  of  eocpcrimeotal  ruMiiih  dealing  with  tfaa  so-oallad  abnormaOy  inteiligcot 

1612.  XTnrich,  Flora.    A  year's  woric  in  a  "superior''  class.    Psychological  cUnic, 

5:  245-50,  January  15,  1912. 

Tlie  methods  osed  and  the  restilts  obtained  in  a  dass  for  azeeptiooaDy  bri^t  pupils  In  the 
Elarenth  district  school,  Cindnnati,  Ohio. 

1613.  Van  Sickle,  James  Hixon;  Witmer,  Lightner  and  Ayree,  Iieonazd  Por- 
ter. Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  public  schools.  Washington,  €rov- 
emment  printing  office,  1911.  92  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bul- 
letin, 1911,  no.  14) 

1614.  Waahbum,  W.  C.  Special  pryvision  for  the  brigjht  pupil.  Popular  educator, 
30:  5-6,  September  1912. 

1615.  Whitney,    Frank   P.    Equality    and    the    schools.    Education,    33:  S4-80, 

October  1912. 

Raises  the  question  whether  in  the  piwnt  aeal  "for  educating  the  submersed  tenth  we  are  doing 
our  duty  by  that  coosidentble  fraction  at  the  other  end  of  our  social  and  inteUectual  scale." 

1616.  Zauck,  C.    Sonderklassen  fflr  hervorragend  begabte  schtUer.    P&dagpgiache 

sseitung,  41: 109-12,  February  15,  1912. 
Die  kehneite,  by  C.  L.  A.  Pretxel,  foUows,  p.  112-14. 

PHYSICALLY  DSFBCnVB  CHILDRBN. 

1617.  Danneman,  Adolf,  arui  others^  eds.  Enzyklopadisches  handbuch  der  heil- 
padagogik.    Halle  a.  S.,  C.  Martiold,  1911.    4  p.,  1974  numb.  col.    S"*. 

1618.  Levine,  Michael.  Preliminary  report  on  the  treatment  of  stuttering,  stam- 
mering, and  lisping  in  a  New  York  school.  Psychological  clinic,  6:  93-106, 
June  1912. 

Blbllognphy:  p.  106. 

1619.  Wettatein,  Carl  T.    Schools  for  defective  children  in  Europe.    Educational 

review,  43:  49-61,  January  1912. 

A  report  made  to  the  school  board  of  ICilwaakee,  Wis. ,  by  Mr.  Wettstein,  principal  of  the  lUlwau- 
kee  day  school  for  the  deaf. 

CIUPPLBD  CHILDRBN 


1620.  McMurtrle,  Douglas  C.    Educating   the   crippled   child.    Education,  32: 

636-42,  June  1912. 
Lays  stress  on  the  question  of  industrial  training  of  crippled  children. 

1621.  The  education  of  cripples  in  the  United  States.    School  hygiene 

(London)  3: 17-23,  February  1912. 

THB  DEAF 

1622.  American  association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  summer  meeting,  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  25,  1912. 
Volta  review,  14:  379-527,  November  1912.  (Harris  Taylor,  secretary,  Volta 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  L.  £.  Crouter:  The  organization  and  work  of  the  American  assoriatJon  to  pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  p.  393-402.  2.  Florence  M.  Clegg:  A  talk  upon  drawing 
and  manual  training,  p.  417-20.  3.  Arthur  Holmes:  The  place  and  power  of  ideals  in  character 
making,  p.  421-27.  4.  Harris  Taylor:  A  coune  of  study  with  relation  to  mental  ability,  p.  447-M. 
5.  A.  C.  Manning:  Character  development,  p.  459-63.  6.  F.  H.  Reiter:  Religious  training,  p.  4S3- 
69.  7.  W.  E.  Ranger:  The  public's  children  and  civic  progress,  p.  479-85.  8,  Jane  S.  WoBcester. 
An  experiment  in  school  gardens,  p.  487-93.    9.  C.  R.  Byoir:  The  Montessori  method,  p.  610-13. 
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1623.  American  ixustructoni  of  the  deaf.     Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  meeting 

of  the  convention,  held  at  the  Wisconsin  school  for  the  deaf,  Delavan,  Wis., 

July  6-13,  1911.    Washington  [Government  printing  office]  1912.    244  p.    8**. 

(Herbert  E.  Day,  secretary,  Gallaudet  college,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

CcMitains:  1.  What  share  should  morality  and  religion  be  properly  assigned  in  the  work  of  eda- 
cating  a  deaf  child,  considering  the  circumstance  of  his  being  away  from  home  nine  months  in  the 
yearT  p.  72-84.  2.  PreparatioQ  for  Gallaudet  college.  (A)  A.  B.  Fay:  In  Latin;  (B)  J.  B .  Hotch- 
kiss:  In  English;  (C)  A.  O.  Draper:  In  algebra,    p.  115-19. 

1624.  Hartmann,  Arthur.  Die  schwerh5rigen  in  der  schule  und  der  unterricht 
fOr  hochgradig  schwerhdrige  in  Deutachland.  Stuttgart,  W.  Spemann,  1912. 
84  p.    8*». 

1625.  Moulton,  Bobert  H.  Teaching  the  deaf  to  hear  with  tlieir  eyes,  illus. 
World  to-day,  21:988-95,  August  1911. 

1626.  Boorda,  P.    The  deaf  child  in  the  family.    Volta  review,  13: 586-90,  March 

1912. 

Shows  how  parents  may  train  a  deaf  child  to  good  habits  and  to  a  knowledge  of  his  mother^ 
tongue  before  the  age  at  whidi  he  may  enter  school. 

1627.  Schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States.    Volta  review,  14: 108-21,  May  1912. 

Contains  elaborate  statistics  for  ^e  years  189^1912  of  the  schools  of  this  oountiy  and  Canada. 
Graphic  charts. 

1628.  Story,  A.  J.  How  London  educates  the  deaf.  Volta  review,  14:  26^-304, 
September  1912. 

An  elaborate  study  of  the  subject,  fully  illustrated.   Contains  coirlculmn. 

1629.  Taylor,  Hazris.    Progress  of  speech-teaching  in  the  United  States.    Volta 

review,  13:  531-33,  February  1912. 
Gives  statistical  tables  rdatlng  to  the  growth  of  speech-teaching  from  1S03  to  1911  indusive. 

MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 

1630.  Anderson,  Meta  L.  By-products  of  the  schools.  Educational  foundations, 
24:  67-76,  October  1912. 

Discusses  feeble-minded  children  as  one  of  the  waste-products  of  the  schooL 

1631.  Bjdrkman,  Mrs.  Frances  (Maule)  Experiment  station  in  race  improve- 
ment.   Review  of  reviews,  44:  327-33,  September  1911. 

Education  at  the  New  Jersey  training  school  for  feeble-minded  girls  and  boys,  Vineland,  N.  7. 

1632.  Bruner,  Frank  G.    What  shall  we  teach  the  subnormal  child?    Educational 

bi-monthly,  7: 112-23,  December  1912. 
List  of  references:  p.  123. 

1633.  Bruns,  J.,  and  Finunen,  Helena.  Hilfsschulkunde.  Ein  handbuch  fur 
lehrer  und  behdrden.  Oldenburg  und  Leipzig,  Schulzesche  hofbuchhandlung 
u.  hofbuchdruckerei,  1912.    235  p.    8°. 

1634.  Flexner,  Mary.    Misfit  child;  the  work  of  the  visiting-teacher  among  difficult 

children.    World's  work,  23:  505-10,  March  1912. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  visithig  teacher  among  ''difficult  children;"  her  soooeiB  as  the  link 
between  the  child's  school  and  his  home.    She  interprets  one  to  the  other. 

1635.  Holmes,  Arthur.  The  conservation  of  the  child.  A  manual  of  cHnical  psy- 
chology presenting  the  examination  and  treatment  of  backward  children. 
Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1912.  345  p.  illus. 
12®.    (Lippincott's  educational  series,  ed.  by  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  vol.  x) 

1636.  Huey,  Edmund  B.    Backward  and  feeble-minded  children;  clinical  studies 

in  the  psychology  of  defectives,  with  a  syllabus  for  the  clinical  examination  and 

testing  of  children.    Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1912.    xii,  221  p.    illus. 

12°.    (Educational  psychology  monographs) 
Bibliography,  p.  209-13. 
"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  deal  with  children."— Survey.  27: 1911,  March  9, 1912. 
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1637.  HcKeever,  William  A.  The  public  schools  and  the  subnormal  child.  Nor- 
mal instructor,  21:  11-12,  June  1912. 

Selected  Ust  of  books,  p.  12. 

1638.  Phillips,  Evelyn  M.  The  treatment  of  feeble-minded  children.  Nineteenth 
century,  71:  930-34,  May  1912. 

Describes  conditions  in  England.    Advocates  village  group  system,  with  booses,  holding  not 
more  than  25  Inmates  each,  boilt  round  their  own  school,  and  a  variety  of  small  homes. 

1639.  Stur^es,  Azmia  M.  Some  preeent  methods  of  dealing  with  deficient  children 
in  a  public  school.    Education,  32:  366-72,  February  1912. 

1640.  Witxuer,  Lightner.    The  special  class  for  backward  children.    An  educational 

experiment  conducted  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  other  students  of 

child  welfore  by  the  Psychological  laboratory  and  clinic  of  the  University 

of    Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,   Psychological  clinic  press,  1911.    275   p. 

iUus.    8°. 

An  account  of  eightesn  backward  childrai  who  were  taught  in  a  special  class  for  six  weeks  during 
the  summer  of  1911. 

MORAIXT  DBFBCTTVB— TRUAirrS,  ETC. 

1641.  National  conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant,  delinquent 
and  dependent  children.  Proceedings,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  5-7,  1911. 
Howard,  R.  I.,  Sockanosset  school  for  boys.  150  p.  8*^.  (Elmer  L.  Coffeen, 
secretary,  Westboro,  Mass.) 

Contains:  Meyer  Bloomfleld:  Vocational  guidance  of  youth,  p.  83-86;  Dlscuarion,  p.  85-89. 

1642.  Parker,  8.  Chester.  Pestalozzian  industrial  education  for  juvenile  reform. 
Elementary  school  teacher,  12:  8-20,  September  1911. 

1643.  White,  Frank  Karahall.  How  a  boy  was  made  a  thief  and  the  fi^t  to 
reclaim  him.    World's  work,  22:  14843-^,  September  1911. 

Vn.  EDUCATION  EXHSNSION 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

1644.  Cooley,  Edwin  0.    The  continuation  school.    American  school  board  jouTzud, 

45:  11-59,  August  1912. 
Also  in  National  education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1912.    p.  U03-7. 
Shows  the  need  of  a  new  type  of  school  In  our  system— the  vocational  continuation  schooL 

1645.  Organization  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Crefeld.  Voca- 
tional education,  1:  65-81,  November  1911. 

1646. The  Scottish  system  of  continuation  schools.    Vocational  education, 

1:  22^^2,  March  1912. 

A  sketch  of  the  Scottish  system  of  continuation  schools,  showing  the  thoroughness  witb  whlcb 
the  Scotch  have  undertaken  the  work  of  vocational  education. 

1647.  Bl&lker,  Oeorg.  Zur  methodilc  der  landlichen  fortbildungsschule.  2. 
erweiterte  aufi.  Leipzig,  H.  Voigt,  1912.  128  p.  8"^.  (Handbibliothek 
filr  landliche  fortbildungsschullehrer.    2.  bd.) 

1648.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  The  trade 
continuation  schools  of  Munich.  New  York,  National  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  education,  1911.    68  p.    illus.    8°.    (Its  Bulletin,  no.  14) 

Contains  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  O.  Kerschenstelner  in  New  Yoiic;  a  complete  Ust  of  con- 
tinuation schools  in  Munich  and  the  courses  of  study  of  five  schools. 

1649.  Bathmann,  Carl  G.  Vocational  training  in  Germany.  Educational  founda- 
tions, 23: 155-70,  228-39,  November,  December  1911. 

A  discussion  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Germany,  commercial,  agricultural,  etc. 

1650.  Westermann,  Friedrich.  Die  entwicklung  des  gewerblichen  fortbildungs- 
schulweeens  in  Deutschland.    Earlsruhe  i.  B.,  G.  Braun,  1912.    246  p.    8^. 
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CHAUTAUQUA8 

1651.  Jewiah  Chautauqua  society.  The  Chautauqua  system  of  Jewish  education. 
Jewish  education.  Historical  survey.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Jewiah  Chau- 
tauqua society,  1912.    102  p.    12"^. 

1652.  Koch,  C.  yen.  Chautauqua:  growth  of  popular  education.  Chautauquan, 
67: 183-93,  August  1912. 

UNIVBRSITT  BZTBNSION 

1653.  Xoulton,  Bichard  Green.  The  university  extension  ideal.  In  his  World 
literature  and  its  place  in  general  culture.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1911.    p.  459-65. 

1654.  Orvis,  Mary  Burchard.    A  university  that  goes  to  the  people.    American 

review  of  reviews,  45:  457-65,  April  1912. 

Describes  the  extension  work  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin,  which  instructs  boys  in  the  liactory 
where  they  work. 

1655.  Beber,  Louia  E.  University  extension  and  the  state  university.  Science, 
n.  s.,  34:  825-33,  December  15,  1911. 

UBRARIBS  IN  EDUCATION 

1656.  American  library  association.    Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  thirty-fourth 

annual  meeting,  held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  June  26-July  2,  1912.    Chicago,  111., 

American  library  association,  1912.    p.  [55}-370.    4^.    (Its  Bulletin,  vol.  6, 

no.  4,  July  1912) 

Ckintains:  1.  CJommittee  on  co-operation  with  the  National  education  association:  Report, 
p.  101.  2.  Chalmers  Hadley:  What  library  schools  can  do  for  the  profession,  p.  147-51.  Discus- 
sion, p.  151-58.  3.  O.  E.  Vincent:  Address,  p.  170-81.  4.  W.  M.  Hepburn:  Library  extension 
worlc  of  agricultural  colleges,  p.  213-16.  5.  A.  C.  True:  Suggestions  as  to  a  policy  of  administra- 
tion of  agricultural  ooUege  and  experiment  station  libraiies,  p.  216-22.  6.  F.  K.  Walter:  Teaching 
library  use  in  normal  and  high  schools,  p.  255-60.  7.  Mary  R .  Hall:  Possibilities  of  the  high  school 
library,  p.  260-68.  8.  T.  W.  Koch:  Some  phases  of  the  administrative  history  of  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  p.  268-75.  9.  Willard  Austen:  Rights  of  the  users  of  a  college  and  university 
library  and  how  to  preserve  them  [abstract],  p.  275-77.  10.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson:  Some  observations 
on  the  departmental  library  problem  in  universities,  p.  280-92.  11 .  W.  K.  Jewett:  The  proportion 
of  university  library  income  which  should  be  spent  on  administration,  p.  292-94.  12.  Josephine 
A.  Rathbone:  A  projected  normal  course  at  Pratt  institute  school  of  library  science,  p.  297-300. 

1657.  Blifls,  Henry  E.  Departmental  libraries  in  universities  and  colleges.  Educa- 
tional review,  43:  387^09,  April  1912. 

The  writer  contends  that  ''the  administration  of  the  library  of  a  university  centers  about  the 
problem  of  departmental  libraries."  The  arguments  presented  an  applicable  in  some  measure  to 
colleges  generally. 

1658.  De  Montmorency,  James  Edward  Geoffrey.  Public  libraries  and  national 
education.-  Contemporary  review,  100:  881-85,  December  1911. 

1659.  Braoaas,  Carrie  E.  Tucker.    An  experiment  in  library  training  in  the  high 

school.    English  journal,  1:  221-31,  April  1912. 
Experiment  in  the  Englewood  high  school  of  Chicago,  IlL 

1660.  Bncking,  Louise.    Teaching  library  methods  in  normal  schools.    Western 

journal  of  education  (Ypsilanti),  5:  209-13,  May  1912. 
•  Describes  the  course  given  in  the  Wisconsin  normal  schools. 

1661.  Greenman,  Edward  B.  State  aid  for  public  school  libraries.  Library  jour- 
nal, 37:  310-16,  June  1912. 

Selected  list  of  references  on  school  libraries,  p.  315-16. 

1662.  Hardy,  E.  A.  The  public  library;  its  place  in  our  educational  system.  To- 
ronto, William  Briggs,  1912.    223  p.    iUus.    12°. 

1663.  Henry,  Norman  E.    School  libraries.    Education,  32:  474-77,  April  1912. 

Aigoea  that  a  school  library  is  a  vital  part  x>f  the  educational  machinery  of  every  first-class  high 
wsbool. 
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1664.  HidcB,  Frederick  C.  Newspaper  libraries.  Educadonal  review,  44: 174-90, 
September  1912. 

Describes  the  Ubrary  aethrltia  of  newspqper  offices  in  New  York  dty. 

1665.  JohziBtoii,  WiUiazn  Dawson  and  Mudge,  laadore  0.    Special  coUectioiis  in 

libraries  in  the  United  States.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912. 

140  p.    8®.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  23) 
OoDstitates  a  directory  by  dasses  of  special  orilectloiis  in  Ameriosn  libraries. 

1666.  Landmzn,  George  A.  Concerning  common  school  libraries.  Oldahoma 
school  herald,  21:  8-10,  October  1912. 

1667.  Plumzner,  Kary  W.  Work  with  the  children  in  the  libraries  of  greater  New 
York.    Survey,  27: 1057-60,  October  21,  1911. 

1668.  Bayers,  W.  C.  Berwick.  The  children's  library;  a  practical  manual  for  public, 
school,  and  home  libraries.  London,  G.  Routledge  &  sons;  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  A  CO.  [1912]    224  p.    16**. 

1669.  Schneider,  Joseph.    A  college  course  i^  bibliography.    Catholic  educational 

review,  3:  215-22,  ^farch  1912. 
Ojves  the  scope  of  a  practical  course  of  bibliography  for  the  college  man. 

1670.  Tanner,  George  W.  The  library  situation  in  Chicago  high  schoob.  Educa- 
tional bi-monthly,  7:  9-15,  October  1912. 

1671.  Wilson,  Louis  B. '  A  constructive  library  platform  for  South^n  schools. 
Library  journal,  37: 179-85,  April  1912. 

Read  before  the  Bouthem  educational  association,  Houston,  Texas,  December  2, 1911. 

1672.  Wyer,  James  Ingersoll,  jr.    The  college  and  university  library.    Chicago, 

American  library  association  publishing  board,  1911.    18  p.    8^. 
Preprint  of  Manual  of  library  economy,  chapter  iv. 

MUSEUMS 

1673.  Gregory,  W.  M.  Educational  museum  of  the  Cleveland  schools.  Journal  of 
education,  76:  431-33,  October  24,  1912. 

1674.  Smith,  Harlan  IngersoU.  Educational  work  of  a  great  museum.  Science, 
n.  s.,  36:  659-64,  November  15,  1912. 

An  abstract  of  an  Illustrated  lecture  delivered,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
memorial  museum,  the  national  museum  of  Canada,  at  the  inauguration  in  Ottawa  of  free  lectures 
to  the  people  under  school  board  control,  November  10, 1911. 

UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  ETC. 
UNITED  STATES 

UNIVBRSITT  OF  CHICAGO 

1675.  Harper  memorial  library.     University  of  Chicago  magazine,  4:  249-60,  June 

1912. 

1676.  Pensions  at  the  University  of  Chicago.    Science,  n.  s.,  35:  687,  May  3,  1912, 

Full  text  of  statute  establishing  retiring  allowances. 

COLUMBIA  umvBRsnr 

1677.  Keep,  Austin  Baxter.  The  library  of  King's  college.  Columbia  univer- 
sity quarterly,  13:  275-^4,  June  1911.    illus. 

History  of  the  library  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  oentuiies. 

1678.  Tombo,  Budolf,  jr,  Columbia  and  Berlin.  Science,  n.  s.,  34:  762-64,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1911. 

mnvERsmr  of  ilunois 

1679.  Powell,  B.  E.  The  University  of  Illinois.  Twentieth  century  magazine, 
6: 16-23,  June  1912. 

Describes  the  extension  work  of  the  univereity,  especially  that  relating  to  agriculture. 
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XTinVSRSITT  OF  KANSAS 

1680.  Price,  Bichaxd  B.    The  University  of  Kansas.    Twentieth  century  magazine, 

6: 3-12,  October  1912. 
An  fllustrated  article  describing  the  work  and  activities  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

MOUNT  HOLTOKB  COLLBOB 

1681.  Lawring,  Marion  Florence.  Seventy-five  years  of  higher  education  for 
women.    Outlook,  102:  360-65,  October  19,  1912. 

1682. •—    The  tabulated  college  woman.    Independent,  72: 1111-12,  May  23, 

1912. 
Results  of  the  recent  census  taken  of  the  alumnsD  of  Mt.  Holyoke  oollege. 

1683.  Ward,  Susan  Hayes.  Mount  Holyoke  college.  Independent,  73:  842-45, 
October  10, 1912. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  oollege. 

PRINCBTON  UmVERSITT 

1684.  Hale,  William  B.  (1)  Woodiow  Wilaon  at  Princeton.  (2)  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Princeton's  president.  World's  work,  23:  64-77,  229-35,  November,  December 
1911. 

1685.  West,  Andrew  Fleming.  New  president  of  Princeton.  Independent, 
72: 126-28,  January  18,  1912. 

RICB  INSTITUTE 

1686.  Colby,  Lester  B.  Great  new  school  for  Texas.  Technical  world,  18:  388-91, 
December  1911. 

1687.  Dedication  of  the  Rice  institute.    Science,  n.  s.,  36: 368-69,  September  20, 1912. 

UNTVBRSITT  OF  WISCONSIN 

1688.  Duncan,  Robert  Kennedy.  Relation  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
state.  In  his  Some  chemical  problems  of  to-day.  New  York,  Harper  &  brothers, 
1911.    p.  200-212. 

1689.  Van  Hise,  Charles  B.  The  University  and  the  state  superintendent.  Wis- 
consin journal  of  education,  44:  32-34,  February  1912. 

A  deliense  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  against  the  criticisms  of  the  state  sujierintendont  in 
xegaid  to  the  active  part  it  has  taken  in  state  aflalrs. 

TALB  UNIVBRSIT7 

1690.  Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  jr.  What  Yale  does  for  New  Haven,  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  an  endowed  university  on  the  financial  well-being  of  its  home  city. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor,  1911.    21  p.    12°. 

CANADA 

UNIVBRSITT  OF  TORONTO 

1691.  Two  years  in  a  Canadian  university.    Living  Age,  275:  203-13,  October  26, 1912. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

UNTVERSTTT  OF  CHILB 

1692.  Brandon,  Edgar  Ewing.  University  of  Chile.  Bidletin  of  the  Pan  American 
union,  34:  67-74,  January  1912. 

An  illustrated  article,  historical  and  descriptive. 
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GREAT  BRlTAm 


1(M8.  ICaTor,  John  Byton  Biekanteth.  Cambridge  under  Queen  Anne;  illus- 
tzated  by  memoir  of  Ambroee  Bonwicke  and  diaries  of  Francia  Bunnan  and 
Zachariaa  Conrad  von  Uffenbach.  Cambridge,  Pub.  for  the  Cambridge  anti- 
quarian society  by  Deighton,  Bell  A  co.;  [etc.,  etc.]  1911.    545  p.    16^. 

LOUDON  UmWRSITT 

1694.  Future  of  London  university.    Educati6nal  review,  43: 537-40,  May  1912. 

1695.  Bamaay,  WiUiam.  Value  of  the  external  degrees  of  the  University  of  London. 
Nature,  88: 445-46,  February  1, 1912. 

OXfOKD  UmVJUfcSITT 

1696.  Oaxpanter,  BhjB.  The  American  at  Oxford.  Columbia  university  quarteriy, 
14: 128-36,  ICaich  1912. 

1697.  Booonkf  B.  X.  Oxford — a  contrast.  Educational  review,  44: 157-.73,  Septem- 
ber 1912. 

CootnstB  oondltlonv  mt  Oxford  univeraity  and  Uiose  at  Amerkan  ooUegn  and  uniwslties. 

GBRXAinr 

UmVXRSTTT  or  BBSLDI 
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KJlpatrick,  W.  H.,  17, 136. 
KlmbaU,D.8.,1463. 
KiNDnOABTKN  EDUCATION,  49  (5),  SO  (3»-33),  483- 

517.   fiMobolloirnaBou  mxthod. 
King,  C.  A.,  1407. 
King,  H.  E.,  15, 375. 
King,  Irving,  601, 1316. 
KingBley,  C.  D.,  50  (37),  938. 
KhigBiey,  B.  C,  60  (15),  1132. 
Kirby,  O.  T.,  1149. 
Kirchner,  M.,  1139. 
Kirk,  J.  R.,  50  (27)  (97),  191. 
Klapper,  Paul,  383. 
Klatt,WfflIbald,351. 
Klein,  Felix,  603. 
Klemm,  L.  R.,  363. 
Kline,  L.W.,  630. 
Knoop,  Dorothy,  608. 
Knox,  Eya,  211. 
Koch,  C.  von,  1663. 
Koki,  Fuji,  504. 
Kolrep,  H.,  611. 

Kieiupointner,  Paul,  60  (68),  1464-1455. 
Krumbhols,  P.,  310. 
Krus,  Frens,  839. 
Kuersteiner,  A.  F.,  734. 
Knnkel,  O.  L.,  1016. 

Ladd,G.T.,8«k 

Lagden,  Sir  O.,  334. 

LAOOABoe,  school,  50  (88). 

Lake  llohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and 

other  dependant  peoples,  1586. 
Lake  Mobonk  oonferenoe  on  international  arbitra- 

tiao,1309. 
Lamkin,  U.  W.,  600. 
Landram,  O.  A.,  1666. 
Lange,  A.  F.,  50  (46). 
Lakouaqss,  71,  620-630.    See  alto  Anobnt  lan- 

OUAOBS;  MODUN  LANOUAQB8. 

Langworthy,  C.  F.,  1490. 

Lansing,*ll.  F.,  1681-1683. 

Lanstaigh,  V.  R.,  1006. 

Larkin,  M.  7.,  384. 

Larason,  Qustaf,  1436. 

Lasalle,  Mary  A.,  1053. 

Latham,  R.  H.,  825. 

Latin  lanouaqb,  737-748. 

Laurie,  A.  P.,  105. 

Lavabre,  Lucien,  1217.  * 

Lav  schools,  1513-1513. 


Lawrence,  Marion,  1329. 
Lawrence,  Minwva,  1401. 
Lay,  W.  A.,  385, 1218. 
Leahy,  E.  If.,  1568. 
Leatherman,  M.  W.,  763. 
Leavitt,  F.  II.,  961, 1408-1409, 1456-1458. 
Lecoq  de  Bolsbandran,  Horace,  1607. 
Lefevre,  Arthur,  896, 915. 
Legendre,  Kaurloe,  1394. 
Leguay,  Pierre,  300. 
Lehmann,  Rudolf,  340. 
Le^,  IC.  A.,  501,  743. 
Leknd,  Abby  P.,  341. 
Leonard,  W.  J.,  830. 
Le  PeUey,  8.,  1315. 
Lester,  U.  A.,  1330. 
Lester,  John,  1077. 
Levermore,  C.  H.,  873. 
Levetus,  A.  8.,  331. 
Levhie,  Klchael,  1618. 
Lewis,  Q.Q.,  645. 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  000-601. 

LiBRABiss,  in  education,  1656-1673;  schools,  60  (85), 
52(34). 

LlOHTINO  or  SCHOOLS,  1096. 

Lincoln,  £.  E.,  056. 

Lindsay,  Forbes,  308. 

Lindsay,  J.  A.,  313. 

LlndsUom,  E.  G.,  1450. 

Lindt,  Richard,  353. 

Llnsoott,  Mt9.  W.  K.,  505. 

London.    County  council.    Education  conunitteeT 

97  (1-14). 
London  VNTVutaiTY,  1694-1605. 
Long,  Leo  P.,  1078. 

Los  ANG1LX8,  Cal.,  school  system,  143. 
Lougfalin,  A.  P.,  683. 
Lovejoy,  O.  R.,  1275. 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  1036, 1495. 
Lucey,  U.  H.,  1367. 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  50  (16)  (38)  (88). 
Lull,H.  0.,  1395. 
Lurton,  F.  E.,  603, 1063-1054. 
Lutes,  Delia  T.,  1354. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,948. 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  897. 
Lyon,  L.  8.,  093. 
Lyster,  R.  A.,  1107. 
Lyte,i9frH.  C.li.,225. 

M. 

Maass,  J.,  386. 

licAndrew,  WUliam,  751, 836, 1055. 
MacCaughey,  Vaughan,  70  (94). 
McConathy,  Osboume,  664, 1538-1529. 
licConkey,  Bertha  M.,  50  (31),  506. 
McCkxm,  C.  H.,  720. 
lCc(3onnick,  P.  J.,  115. 
McCormick,  8.  B.,  1150. 
McCulloughf  Jane,  602. 
ICacfarland,  C.  8.,  1085. 
McKeever,  W.  A.,  461, 503, 1637. 
Mackensie,  W.  D.,  1533. 
KcKlllop,  J.  R.,  1160. 
ICaclaurin,  R.  C,  874. 
McLeao,  G.  E.,  50  (14). 
McManis,  J.  T.,  634, 638, 807. 
ICcMillan,  Margaret,  314. 
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MdCuzOgle,  ICary  G.,  530. 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  639. 

McMurtrie,  D.  C,  1630-1621. 

ICacnamara,  N.  C,  462.  , 

McVannelfJ.  A.,342. 

MacVea^i,  Franklin,  1219. 

Mahan.A.  T.,1534. 

Main,  J.  H.  T.,  931. 

Main,  Josiah,  694,  708. 

Maine  teachers'  association,  67  (1-8). 

Manchester,  A.  L.,  62  (49). 

Mann,  C.R.,35,782. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  21, 607. 

Makitalabts.  5m  MxmJAL  trainino;  Industrial 

AND  TRADB  EDUCATION. 
Manual  T&AININO,  60  (50),  681-684, 1427-1438. 
Margulies,  Mra,  A.  R.,  531. 
Marks,  Jeanette,  1569. 
Markns,H.  F.,  1436. 
Marqnardt,  W.  W.,  296. 
'  Maris,  8.  M.  N.,  814. 
MarshaU,  L.  C,  940. 
Marsm,  Evaristo,  434. 
Martin,  E.,  348. 
Martin,  £.  8.,  1188. 
MarUn,  G.  H.,  695. 
Martta,  T.  T.,  819. 
Martindale,  W.  C,  1066, 1242. 
Marty,  Henri,  237. 
Marvin,  W.  T.,  435. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  68  (1-6). 
Mason,  Gregory,  965. 
Mason,  W.  A.,  657. 

Massachosetts.    Board  of  education,  1481. 
Massachusetts,  high  schools,  165. 
Massachusetts  teachers'  assocfafction,  60. 
Matas,  Rudolph,  1519. 
MATHEMAncs,  29,  756-768, 1536-1563. 
Maxe,  Jean,  507. 
Maxwell,  Grace,  431. 
Maxw^l,  W.  H.,  137. 
Mayer,  Mary  J.,  1243, 1410. 
Mayor,  J.  E.  B.,  1693. 
Meams,  W.  H.,  606-697. 
Medd,J.  C.,1482. 

Medical  education,  1514-1522;  China,  274. 
Medical  inspection  or  schools,  1112-1119. 
Melin,  Q.,  7. 
Menmuir,  Charles,  215. 
Meosies,  A.  W.  C,  941. 
Merriam,  H.  G.,  932. 
Messer,  A.  W.,  1220. 
Methods  or  instruction,  397-415. 
Methods  or  studt,  416-420. 
Meumann,  Einst,  436. 
Mexico,  education,  204. 
Meyer,  F.  B.,  743. 
Meyer,  G.  H.,  1296. 
MicmoAN,  schools,  139. 
Michigan  schoolmasters'  club,  70  (1-11),  71. 
^Qchigan  state  teachers'  association,  1297. 
lCn>DLE  AGES,  history  of  education,  114-115. 
Middleton,  P.  H.,  1470. 
Hfller,  E.  A.,  854. 
HiUer,O.A.M.,312. 
HiUer,  W.  L.,  787. 
Mfller,  W.  T.,  1150. 
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Mills,  John,  843. 

Minnesota  educational  association,  72  (1-17). 

Mirick,  G.  A.,  1057. 

Mississippi  teachers'  association,  73  (1-6). 

Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  74  (1-13). 

Modern  lanouaoss,  726-736. 

MoD,  Albert,  468. 

Moncreifr,  W.  F.,  387. 

Monroe,  Harriet,  276. 

Monroe,  Paul,  104, 109. 

Montessori,  Maria,  532^534. 

M0NTE88ORI  method,  20,  518-663. 

Montier,  Edward,  1570. 

MOONUOHT  schools,  602. 

Moore,  C.  H.,  216. 

Moore,  C.  L.,  344. 

Moore,  H.  K.,  1331. 

Moore,  J.  H.,  1298-1299. 

Moore,  T.  v.,  346. 

Moral  education,  50  (19-26),  1282-1909. 

Morgan;  Alexander,  1221. 

Morgana,  Adalberto,  110. 

Morris,  E.  P.,  906. 

Morris,  Grant,  888. 

Morrison,  A.  H.,  626. 

Morse,  Sarah  E.,  594. 

Morton,  O.  A.,  667. 

Morton,  R.  H.,  1471. 

Moseley,  E.  L.,  794. 

Moses,  M.  J.,  907. 

Moulton,  L.  B.,  1499. 

Moulton,  R.  G.,  942, 1663. 

Moulton,  R.  H.,  1625. 

Mount  Holtoke  college,  1681-1683. 

Mountain  children,  education,  62  (18-X). 

Moving  ncruRES,  problem  in  education,  404-415. 

Mowry,  D.  E.,  1490. 

Mowry,  Duane,  1388. 

Mowry,  W.  A.,  166. 

Mudge,  I.  G.,  1666. 

MOhlhofl,  Kathe,  252. 

ICtlnch,  WDhehn,  263. 

MOnsterbeng,  Hugo.  255, 487. 

Munroe,  J.  P.,  346. 

Murphy,  Bessie  R.,  668. 

Murphy,  C.  H.,  50  (66). 

Murphy,  T.  E.,  1389. 

Murray,  J.  P.,  138. 

Museums,  167^-1674. 

Muac,  50  (57-62),  52  (49),  662-665, 1525-1533. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  1525. 

Mussey,  H.  R.,  1411. 

Mutehler,  Fred,  815. 

Myers,  G.  W.,  762-763. 

MyeiB,  W.  8.,  1202. 

N. 

Nabel,  Eugene,  272. 

Nalder,  F.  F.,  608, 1832. 

National  association  for  the  study  and  education  of 

exceptional  childreD,  1606. 
National  association  of  manufMStonn.   Committee 

on  Industria]  education,  1461. 
National  association  of  state  nnirecBities  In  the 

United  States  of  America,  858. 
National  association  of  teachers  hi  colored  schools, 

1589. 
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National  child  labor  committee,  1261. 

Natlomtl  conlerenoe  on  the  education  of  backward, 

truant,  delinquent  and  dependent  children,  1641. 
National  conference  on  vocational  guidance,  1421. 
National  council  of  education,  60  (10)  (28). 
National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  709. 
National  education,  51  (1). 
National  education  association,  50, 924;  Depaitment 

of  superintendence,  1001 ;  National  council  of  edu' 

cation,  1300. 
National  SDUCAnoN  ASSOCIATION,  history,  189-192 
National  Oerman-American  teachers'  association, 

726. 

NAnONAL  FABK3,  143. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 

education,  1430, 1648. 
National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  1440. 
National  society  of  college  teachers  of  education, 

850. 
National  XTNiVEBanT,  173, 175-170, 186. 
Natorp,  Paul,  311. 
NatUBE  study,  31,  50  (03),  640^647. 

Naval  education,  1534. 

Neale,M.  a.,1017. 

Nearing,  NeUie  M.  8.,  15n. 

Nearing,  Boott,347, 15n. 

Negroes,  education,  32, 52  (12-14),  1589-1601. 

N6lbach,0.  J.,1130. 

Netolitsky,  August,  1098. 

Neumann,  Henry,  808, 1301. 

New  England  association  of  chemistry  teachers,  784. 

New  England  high  school  commercial  teachers' 

association,  801. 
New  Hampahlrestate  teachers'  association,  75  (1-4). 
New  Jebset,  schools,  138. 
New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association,  76  (1-10). 
New  Mexico  education  association,  77  (1-11). 
New  Yobk,  early  Dutch  schools,  136;  history  of 

education,  17;  history  of  public  schools,  137. 
New  York  state  teachers'  association  78  (1-14). 
New  Zealand,  university  relbrm,  290. 
N6weU,A.C.,1437. 
Newell,  Bertha  P.,  508. 
Newhall,C.W.,764. 
Neystrom,  P.  H., 806, 1222. 
Nicholson,  Kathleen,  139. 
Nioolson,F.W.,916. 
Noel,  J.  v.,  1180. 
Norlin,  Qeorge,  917. 
Normal  schools,  50  (48),  838-849. 
NorrIs,E.M.,177. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  79  (1-16). 
North  Dakota  educational  association,  80  (1-13). 
Norton,  Alice  P.,  672. 
Norton,  B.,  464. 
Norway.  University,  170O. 
Nudd,H.W.,1002. 
Nurses'  trainino  schools,  1523-1524. 
Nutting,  Mary  A.,  1524. 

O. 

Occupations  and  bust  work,  661. 

OdeU,F.  O.,505. 

0'DonneU,C.  L.,721. 

Oemer,  Ernst,  256. 

OfTner,  Max,  438-439. 

Ohio  college  associatkm,  860. 


Ohio  school  improvement  federation,  81  (1-0). 

Ohio  stote  teacfaeis'  aasociatioB,  82  (1-7). 

Oklahoma,  history  of  edncation,  150. 

Oklahoma.   State  board  of  aduoation,  1018. 

OIdflath«r,W.A.,9S3. 

O'Neill,  Fianeis,  1010. 

Omtabio,  history  of  education,  104. 

Onor-AiR  scHOOU,  50  (15)  (71-72),  1131-11S2. 

Oeqarbation.   See  School  ADMnnsnuTioN. 

Orientals,  edooation,  1002-1008. 

Ortmann,  Rudolf,  1572. 

Orvis,  Mary  B.,  1654. 

Osborne,  Lucy  A.,  1123. 

O'Sbau^messy,  Bondurant,  1070. 

O'Shea,  M.  V. ,  45, 390, 465, 509, 5S6. 

Otis,  A.  S.,  440. 

Otto,  T.M.,  1573. 

OVIBDO.     UNnrBRSITT,  1701. 

Owen,  E.C.E.,  226. 
Owen,  W.  B.,  flD  (92),  1255. 
Oxford  mavERanT,  1604-1601 

P. 

Padgett,  E.R.,  507. 

Page,  F.R.,  301. 

Palmer,  C.F.,  50  (03). 

Palmer,  F.  H.,  1SS2. 

Palmer,  O.  W.,  765. 

Palmer,  LneUa  A.,  510, 537. 

Parents'  national  eduoatioiial  union,  England,  98 

(l-«). 
Parisot,  Edmond,  348. 

Parker,  F.  W.,  308. 

Parker,  S.  C,  257, 403, 1642. 

Pailin,F.E.,50(82). 

Parsons,  E.  D.,  1068. 

Parsons,  E.  S.,  1345. 

Parsons,  H.O.,  1151. 

Partridge,  O.  E.,  26, 840, 481. 

Paton,  7.  L.,  826. 

Paton,  Stewart,  806. 

Patridge,E.N.,481. 

Patildge,  Lelia  E. ,  466. 

Patton,N.S.,50(88). 

Paulsen,  Frederloh,  850-851. 

PaTii8ta,J.A.,1067. 

Paxon,  Susan,  744. 

Payne,  I.  D.,  1060. 

Peabody,  F.  O.,  1235. 

Peabodt  EDUCATION  FUND,  hlstory,  122. 

peace  movement,  1368-1371,  82,  50  (7)  (15),  136fr- 

1371. 
Peairs,  H.  B.,  60  (15). 
Pearl,  Raymond,  467. 
Pearsons,  D.  E.,  300. 
P^caut,  Felix,  1223. 
Pdooul,  Oeorges,  238. 
Pedagoot,  10,  15,  86&<854.    See  aieo  Tsbort  of 

EDUCATIOH. 

Pelroe,  0.  J.,  875. 

Pellegrlno,  (Carmine,  140. 

Pendleton,  E.  F.,  876. 

Penmanship,  613-017. 

Pennsylvania  state   educational   association,   83 

(1-30);  84  (1-7). 
Penrose,  S.  B.  L.,  899, 908. 
Pbmbtons.   See  Teachers'  pensions. 
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Periodicals,  new,  46-48. 

Perry,  A.  C.,Jr.,  837,  «83,  994. 

Perry,  C.  A.,  108^,  1244-1245, 1256. 

PssTALOza,  J.  H.,  310-311. 

Peter,  Joseph,  239. 

Peterson,  E.  A.,  1161. 

Peterson,  Joseph,  180. 

Phelps,  W.  L.,  392. 

PHiLiFninE  Islands,  history  of  edaoation,  291-297. 

Phfflips,  B.  A.,  1060. 

Phillips,  D.  E.,  1033. 

Phillips,  Evelyn  M.,  1638. 

Phonoobaph,  aid  to  education,  407. 

Photoobapht,  aid  to  education,  413. 

PbtsiCAL  education,  34,  50  (73-76)  (98),  413,  1155- 
IIGO. 

Phtsics,  35,  776-783. 

Pieplow,  W.  L.,  1246. 

Pierce,  P.  £.,  1162. 

PiDsbnry,  W.  B.,  362. 

Pinkham,  Colbnm,  1606. 

Pfttsbon^  and  Allegheny  free  kindergarten  asso- 
ciation, 484. 

Playgronnd  and  recreation  association  of  America, 
1137-1138. 

Platgbounds,  50  (36)  (75),  1137-1154 

Plats,  475^182. 

Plimpton,  G.  A..  1011. 

Plummer,  Mary  W.,  1667. 

Poelchau,  O.,  1124. 

PomcABfi,  Henbi,  812. 

Poirson,  8.,  1584. 

Porter,  D.  R.,  1163. 

PoBTO  Rico,  education,  197, 206. 

Porzio,  Oiuseppe,  353. 

Pott,  F.  L.  H.,  277. 

Pottlnger,  F.  M.,  1520. 

Powell,  B.  E.,  1670. , 

Pjay,  C.  E.,  848. 

Prentice,  W.  K.,  067. 

Preseott,  8.  C,  943. 

Price,  R.  R.,  1680. 

Price,  W.  R.,  735. 

Priestly,  H.  L.,  630. 

Pbocabt  bducahon,  483-517. 

Prince,  J.  T.,  1302. 

Princeton  onlversity,  066-067. 

Pbincxton  umvsBsrrr,  1684-1685. 

Pbovciflbs  akd  practice  of  teachino.  See 
Tbachino. 

Pritchett,  H.  8.,  181,  877, 905, 1224. 

Pbivatb  schools,  1200-1202. 

Pbofbssional  EDUCAnoN,  50  (45),  1495-1533.    See 

aUo   ENOINEERQfO  EDUCATION,    LaW   SCHOOLS, 

Medical  education,  Normal  schools,  Nurses' 

TBAININO  schools,  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Promotions,  1024, 1027, 1020, 10S2-1083. 
Prosser,  C.  A.,  996, 1412, 1462. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  schools,  151. 
Prussia,  edncatlon,  244, 254. 
PsTCHOLOOT,  educational,  421-483. 
Publlceducation  association  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  85. 
Public  schools,  critldsms,  15^162;  progress,  50  (8); 

religioas  instruction,  1350-1358. 
PuBucAiioNS.   See  Educational  pxtbucations. 
Puffer,  J.  A.,  1276. 

Punishments.   See  School  disoplinb. 
Pyle,  W.  H.,  441. 


Q. 
Quebec,  Protestant  education,  196. 

R. 

Rabenort,  W.  L.,  354. 
Radclifle,  W.  H.,  1463. 
Radosavjevich,  P.  R.,  42, 1226. 
Rail,  E.  E.,  1277. 
Ramsay,  William,  1695. 
Randlett,  O.  W.,  598. 
Randolph,  C.  F.,  217. 
Ranlett,  Alice,  1386. 
Rapeer,  L.  W.,  1115-1116. 
Rathmann,  C.  O.,  1413, 1649. 
Ravenhlll,  Alice,  1492. 
Raymond,  Charlotte  A.,  673. 
Raymont,  Thomas,  1316. 
Read,  T.  T.,  279. 
Readino,  36, 50  (84),  610-612. 
Reber,  L.  E.,  1655. 

Records,  school.   See  School  recobdb. 
Redding,  Josephine,  414. 
Rede,  WyUys,  1303. 
Redon,  M.  E.,  195. 
Reeder,  R.  R.,538. 
Reiiisch,  P.  S.,  273. 
Reuoious  education,  1310-1358. 
Religious  education  association,  1310, 1317. 
Renault,  J.,  1304. 

Retabdation  and  elimination,  37,  50  (60),  62 
(40-4)),    1040-1065.    See  also  Backwabd  cbil- 

DBEN. 

Rewabds  and  punishments,  1023. 

Reynolds,  G.  F.,  722. 

Rice,  Mrs.  I.  L.,  1108. 

Rice  ,Rk!hard,ir.,  1585. 

Rice  institute,  1686-1687. 

Richabds,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  313. 

Rkbards,H.M.,944. 

Richmond,  S.  F.,  1414. 

Richmond  education  association,  86. 

Rickert,  Martha  E.,  1196-1197, 1674. 

ROey,  A.,  1355. 

Binaker,I.P.,1247. 

Riordan,  Raymond,  141. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngton,  July  I4, 1915. 

Sm:  The  problem  of  teachers'  salaries  is  one  in  which  compilations 
of  exact  data  are  peculiarly  important.  School  superintendents, 
members  of  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  the  general  public 
need  to  have  constantly  at  their  disposal  accurate  up-to-date  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  economic  returns  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  their  own  and  other  communities.  The  accompanying  manuscript 
contains  information  of  this  definite  character;  it  continues  the  data 
presented  in  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  16,  including  salary  figures  for  cities 
and  towns  between  2,500  and  5,000  population  for  the  year  1914-15; 
it  shows  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  as  compared  with 
other  items  of  school  expenditure  for  certain  city  school  systems;  it 
gives  salaries  of  rural-school  teachers  in  typical  counties,  with  the 
school  term  in  days,  and  salaries  of  county  superintendents  in  the 
several  States;  it  seeks  to  analyze  and  interpret  certain  of  the 
1912-13  figures,  previously  published;  and  it  institutes  useful  com- 
parisons between  the  remuneration  of  school  workers  and  persons  in 
other  occupations. 

The  report  herewith  presented  is  made  possible  by  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National 
Education  Association  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of 
Living.  The  statistical  work,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  report, 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Roberta  King,  one  of  the  authors  of  ''The 
Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching."  The  interpretative  comment  for  the 
comparative  tables  (Part  III)  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Harlan  Upde- 
graflF,  professor  of  school  administration  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Joseph  Swain,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries,  for  helpfid  suggestions 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 

I  recommend  that  this  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comntissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFATOET  STATEMENT, 


The  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living  presented 
its  first  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  January^  1913. 
This  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Brooks,  professor  of  political 
science  in  Swarthmore  College,  the  executive  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee, was  published  by  the  National  Education  Association,  and 
copies  may  still  be  purchased  from  the  secretary,  Durand  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  This  report  treats  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  measure  the  cost  of  living  and  its  probable  causes,  and  pre- 
sents the  economic  and  social  condition  of  teachers  in  five  typical 
cities  as  obtained  through  a  detailed  questionnaire  answered  by  over 
1,600  teachers.  The  last  section  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of 
salary  schedules,  tenure,  and  pensions  in  States  and  cities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  following  year,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  committee  was  able  to  present  to  the  asso- 
ciation the  actual  salaries  paid  in  1912-13  to  all  teachers  in  practically 
every  city  in  the  country  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more.  This 
volume,  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (1914,  No. 
16),  also  contained  the  salary  schedules  of  certain  city  school  systems 
in  that  year  and  in  previous  years,  thus  showing  their  historical  devel- 
opment. Other  important  features  of  the  compilation  were  salaries 
paid  in  universities,  colleges.  State  normal  schools,  and  other  State 
educational  institutions,  and  the  laws  relating  to  salaries  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  association  in  St.  Paul  in  1914  the  com- 
mittee also  presented  to  the  association  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr. 
Scott  Nearing,  associate  professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  dealt  with  the  problem  of  determining  what  is  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living  for  teachers  and  whether  present 
salaries  are  adequate  to  maintain  teachers  upon  that  standard.  This 
paper  is  published  in  the  Proceedings  for  that  year. 

In  the  present  report  the  committee  is  able  to  carry  out  in  part  one  of 
the  purposes  which  it  has  had  in  mind  from  the  beginning  of  its  labors, 
namely,  a  comparison  of  salaries  paid  in  1903-4 — as  recorded  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  on 
salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions — and  salaries  paid  in  1912-13.  Ele- 
mentary school  teachers  have  been  chosen  first  for  comparison  because 
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they  constitute  the  largest  number  of  teachers  and  receive  the  lowest 
salaries. 

The  other  features  of  the  present  report  help  to  keep  the  informa- 
tion regarding  salaries  up  to  date  and  to  present  material  which  is 
valuable  in  the  consideration  of  local  questions  regarding  salaries. 
Their  character  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  table  of  contents. 

Joseph  Swain,. 

Cbaimuui  of  the  committee  ^  oi  the  National  Educaiioa 

Assoclatiim  on  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of  living. 

>  The  members  of  the  committee  in  addition  to  the  chairman  are:  Ernest  C.  Moore,  professor  of  odacation. 
Harvard  University;  Grace  C.  Strachan,  district  superintendent  of  schools.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  David  B. 
Johnson,  president  of  Winthrqp  Normal  and  Industrial  Colleee,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  Harlan  Updegrafl,  pro- 
fessor of  educational  admhiistration,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Margaret  Haley,  Chicago,  III.;  and 
James  Ferguson,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


!•     INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

To  understand  the  present  status  of  teachers'  salaries  investiga- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  bear  particularly  in  mind  three  previous 
studies:  (1)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pen- 
sions of  the  National  Education  Association,  1905;  (2)  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  1913;  (3)  continued  report  of  the 
same  committee,  published  as  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  16,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  present  study  is  a  continuation,  in  one  form  or 
another,  of  the- data  presented  in  all  three  of  these  reports. 

(1)  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, July  8,  1903,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ''inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  salaries,  tenure  of  office,  and  pension  provisions 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States."  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  (chairman),  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings,  E.  G.  Cooley,  Catherine  Goggin,  R.  H.  Halsey,  William 
McAndrew,  and  Anna  Tolman  Smith.  The  committee  selected 
Charles  H.  Verrill,  an  expert  statistician,  to  supervise  the  compilation 
of  the  data.  The  final  report,  publislied  in  1905,  is  a  document  of 
466  pages.  It  gives  the  following  information  for  the  year  1903-4: 
Actual  salaries  of  teachers  in  practically  aU  cities  and  towns  of  8,000 
or  more  population;  similar  data  from  typical  towns  of  less  than 
8,000  population;  salary  schedules  from  typical  cities;  a  study  of  the 
funds  from  which  teachers'  salaries  are  paid;  earnings  in  teaching  as 
compared  with  wages  of  other  workers — municipal,  unskilled  laborers, 
and  machinists;  purchasing  power  of  salaries  in  different  locaUties; 
length  of  teaching  service  in  certain  cities;  teachers'  pensions.  The 
detailed  tables  show:  I.  Number  and  minimum,  maximum,  and 
average  yearly  salaries  of  principals  and  teachers  in  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools  and  kindergartens.  II.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  high 
schools,  classified  by  amounts.  III.  Salaries  of  principals  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  classified  by  amoimts;  salaries  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schopls,  classified  by  amounts. 

The  information  in  this  report  is  specific,  accurate,  and  well  pre- 
sented.    Though  its  figures  are  now  out  of  date,  its  methods  are 
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highly  suggestive,  and  whatever  comparative  statement  of  growth 
can  now  be  made  is  based  largely  on  the  work  of  this  committee. 

(2)  At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  July,  1911,  the  following  resolution  on  salaries,  tenure, 
and  pensions  of  teachers  was  adopted: 

Resolvedf  That  the  preaideat  of  the  National  Education  Association  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  seven  members,  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
association  its  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  salaries,  tenure,  and  pen- 
sions of  teachers,  the  committee  to  take  into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the 
increased  cost  of  li\ing,  the  increased  professional  demands  upon  the  time,  sti^ength, 
and  funds  of  teachers,  and  whether  the  increase  in  teachers'  wages  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  wages  of  other  workers,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
increased  demands  upon  teachen.* 

In  January,  1913,  a  report  was  presented.  The  emphasis  in  this 
report  was  economic,  rather  than  statistical.  It  summarized  current 
economic  data  on  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  rise  in  wholesale 
prices;  retail  prices  of  food;  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living; 
and  opinions  of  economists  on  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  economic  and  social  condition  of  teach- 
ers in  five  typical  cities — Cincinnati  and  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  New  Haven,  Conn. — was  then  studied. 
Age  and  sex  of  teachers;  number  of  children  and  others  dependent 
upon  teachers  for  support;  home  ownership  and  tenancy  of  married 
teachers ;  residence  and  amount  paid  for  board  and  room  of  unmar- 
ried teachers;  other  sources  of  income  of  teachers;  savings  of  teach- 
ers; life  insurance  carried  by  teachers;  the  teachers'  working  day; 
educational  and  professional  training  of  teachers;  teachers'  salaries 
and  salaries  of  other  municipal  employees — these  and  similar  topics 
were  treated.  The  report  showed  convincingly  not  only  that  teach- 
ing is  poorly  paid  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of  service  requiring 
far  less  abihty  and  preparation,  but  that  the  rapidly  depreciating 
value  of  money  is  making  the  economic  situation  of  the  teacher  con- 
stantly more  difficult. 

(3)  In  the  letter  of  transmittal  for  the  report  on  teachers'  salaries 
and  cost  of  Uving  it  was  stated  that: 

The  executive  secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  has  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  a  study  to  be  undertaken  before  the 
end  of  this  school  year  of  the  actual  salaries  paid  teachen  in  the  cities  and  mial  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States. 

The  material  thus  arranged  for  was  published  as  Bulletin,  1914, 
No.  16,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  bulletin  gives  the  actual 
salaries  of  all  teachers  and  school  officers  in  cities  of  5,000  popula- 
tion and  over;  salaries  of  officers,  professors,  and  instructors  in 
State-aided  and  other  universities  and  colleges;   salaries  of  officers, 

1  For  the  pcnoanel  of  tbA  oommUtee,  see  preletory  statemeat*  p.  7. 
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professors,  and  instructors  in  State  normal  schools;  salaries  ot 
instructors  in  trade,  manual  training,  and  industrial  schools;  salaries 
of  officers  and  instructors  in  schools  for  special  classes  of  pupils; 
salaries  of  State  superintendents,  county  superintendents,  and  ruraU 
school  teachers;  and  laws  relating  to  teachers'  and  county  superin- 
tendents' salaries. 

The  present  report,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  data  in  Bulletin, 
1914,  No.  16,  makes  available  actual  salary  figures  for  superintend- 
ents, high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  elementary  teachers 
and  principals,  in  practically  all  cities  of  more  than  2,500  population. 
As  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  now  possible  to  get  a 
real  picture  of  teachers'  salary  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
For  city  teachers  the  task  has  become  that  of  analysis,  interpreta- 
tion, and  presentation;  and  in  future  salary  investigations  work 
such  as  has  beeii  imdertaken  in  Part  III  of  this  report  (p.  87)  will  be 
more  and  more  desirable.  For  rural  teachers,  on  the  other  hand| 
the  preliminary  work  of  compiling  data  has  hardly  begim. 

THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  HVINQ. 

The  salaries  committee  report  of  1913  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1911  wholesale  prices  were  44.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1897^ 
so  that,  measured  by  wholesale  prices,  a  teacher  whose  salary  had 
remained  fixed  at  $1,000  since  1897  would  have  had  no  greater  pur- 
chasing power  in  1911  than  $693.76  possessed  in  the  earher  year. 
This  upward  trend  of  wholesale  prices  has  continued.  The  teacher 
whose  salary  has  remained  at  $1,000  since  1897  now  has  a  purchasing 
power  equivalent  only  to  $663.57.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  a 
teacher  receiving  a  salary  of  $700  in  1897,  and  having  had  such 
increases  that  she  is  receiving  $1,000  this  year,  is  less  well  oflf  than 
she  was  in  1897,  on  the  basis  of  wholesale  prices.  If  she  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  had  increases  in  salary  amounting  to  60  per 
cent  of  her  1897  salary,  she  will  now  be  economically  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  in  1897. 

It  is  useful  for  the  present  purpose  to  make  a  comparison  between 
1903-4  and  1912-13,  since  these  are  the  years  for  which  salary  com- 
parisons have  been  worked  out.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  finds  that  in 
1913  wholesale  prices  were  19.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1904.  Meas- 
ured by  wholesale  prices,  therefore,  a  teacher  whose  salary  had 
remained  at  $1,000  since  1904  would  have  a  purchasing  power  equiva- 
lent to  $836.12  in  1913.  In  other  words,  a  stationary  salary  for  the 
nine  years  between  1904  and  1913  was  the  same  as  a  net  cut  in  salary 
of  $163.88.  In  general  there  has  been  some  improvement,  however. 
Comparison  between  the  figures  for  1904  and  1913  (Table  10)  shows 
that  the  average  advance  in  salaries  for  the  cities  considered  was 
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between  24  and  28  per  cent.  Salaries  in  these  cities — they  are  the 
more  favored  localities,  it  should  be  noted — ^have  therefore  advanced 
at  somewhat  greater  rate  than  the  cost  of  living  as  measured  by  whole- 
sale prices.  No  comparative  data  are  available  for  cities  and  towns 
below  8,000  population. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  teachers  are  expected 
to  live  on  a  much  better  scale  of  living  than  other  workers  on  similar 
wage,  and  that  the  living  standard  for  teachers  is  constantly  rising. 
As  the  1905  report  stated  it: 

The  salaried  employee  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  at  periods  of  prosperity  and 
high  prices,  as  salaries  are  much  slower  to  advance  than  prices  or  wages.  The  salaried 
employee  with  a  stationary  income  must  not  only  pay  the  higher  prices,  but  he  almost 
of  necessity  follows  his  neighbor,  more  fortunate  in  an  increased  income  from  the 
prosperous  times,  in  an  indulgence  in  larger  expenditures.  Salaried  employees  must 
live  according  to  the  standard  of  those  around  them,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
teachers.  All  their  social  life  is  in  the  public  view,  and  the  public  has  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  their  social  position. 

COST  OF  BOARD  AND  ROOM. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  salaries  to  living 
conditions  in  different  communities,  superintendents  of  schools  were 
asked  this  year  to  state,  "  For  how  much  per  week  may  teachers  in  your 
city  obtain  board  and  room?*'  More  or  less  exact  figures  were 
obtained  from  1,555  cities,  as  follows: 

Table  A. — Estimated  cost  of  hoard  and  room  per  week. 


Estimated  cost  of  room  and  board  per  week  (minimum). 


S3 

$4 

%5 

16 

$7 

«8 

19 

•10 

Total  units  reporting 


Number  of 
cities. 

Per  cent. 

4 

0.25 

118 

7.60 

603 

38.78 

513 

32.99 

219 

14.08 

78 

5.02 

10 

0.64 

10 

0.64 

l,5a5 

100.00 

Examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  range  is  in  reality 
surprisingly  small.  Five  to  seven  dollars  is  the  prevailing  figure; 
1,335  cities,  or  86  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  fall  within  these  amounts 
as  a  minimum  for  board  and  room  for  teachers.  Cities  paying  very- 
high  and  very  low  salaries  to  teachers  report  the  same  figure  for  room 
and  board.  There  is  a  curious  lack  of  relation  between  teachers' 
salaries  and  cost  of  living  in  many  communities.  Board  and  room 
apparently  cost  as  much  in  Eufaula,  Ala.,  as  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  though 
Eufaula  pays  her  elementary  teachers  $495  and  Nutley  pays  from 
$550  to  $1,100.  The  estimate  of  $6  to  $8  for  Anaheim,  Cal.,  may  be 
compared  with  the  figure  for  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  which  is  $6.  Anaheim 
pays  elementary  teachers  $653  to  $900;  Stuttgart,  $225  to  $495. 
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The  superintendents'  figures  give  little  comfort  to  the  oft-heard 
theory  that  '*while  salaries  may  be  low,  living  is  cheaper,"  in  the 
smaller  towns  than  in  the  big  cities.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  New  Orelans,  La.;  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  are  among  the  cities  where  prices  for  room  and 
board  ranging  from  $5  to  $7  are  reported.  The  figures  for  Gadsden, 
Ala.  (population  10,557  in  1910),  and  that  for  Philadelphia  are  the 
same — ''$7  up."  The  highest  paid  teacher  in  Gadsden  received  $540 
per  year.  Arizona  reports  a  board  and  room  rate  averaging  $9.50, 
but  her  teachers  receive  about  the  same  salary  as  those  of  North 
Dakota,  where  board  is  reported  as  $7.50.  In  California,  where  the 
salaries  average  one-third  higher  than  in  most  other  States,  the  cost 
of  room  and  board  are  seldom  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  teachers  may  obtain  room  and 
board  for  "any  amount  from  $10  a  month  up."  In  Columbus,  Ga,, 
it  is  $7  a  week,  ''without  coal."  Detroit,  Mich.,  reports  $6  to  $15. 
In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  board  and  room  for  teachers  is  "any  amount  they 
can  pay."  For  Archbald,  Pa.,  which  had  a  population  of  7,194  in 
1910,  the  superintendent  reported  no  estimate,  because  "  all  live  with 
parents  except  4  married." 

EARNINGS  OF   SCHOOL  WORKERS   COMPARED  WITH  EARNINGS  IN 

OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  various  studies  of  teachers'  salaries  have  generally  made  some 
attempt  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  workers'  pay  as  com- 
pared with  the  pay  in  other  fields.  The  following  table  presents  for 
11  typical  cities  the  average  yearly  salaries  of  elementary  school 
teachers  compared  with  wages  of  workmen  in  building  trades  in  1913. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  for  workmen  are  actual 
average  earnings,  while  those  for  teachers  are  subject  to  reduction 
for  sickness,  absence,  or  other  causes.  Few  cities  pay  teachers  as 
much  as  they  do  the  workers  who  build  the  schoolhouses  in  which 
the  teachers  carry  on  their  duties.  In  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  appar- 
ently the  teacher  gets  $678  a  year,  whereas  bricklayers  get  $1,247, 
carpenters  $930,  painters  $1,066,  plasterers  $1,331,  and  plumbers 
$1,373.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Dallas,  Tex.,  offer  equally  striking 
examples.  Teachers  are  the  last  to  begrudge  these  deserving  work- 
ers their  well-earned  pay;  but  can  not  the  public  be  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  paying  at  least  as  much  to  those  who  mold  their  chil- 
dren's lives  as  to  those  who  paint  houses  or  wipe  joints  ?  The  world 
to-day  demands  good  service  in  every  field;  it  seeks,  as  never  before, 
for  workers  specially  trained — for  painters  who  know  how  to  paint; 
for  plumbers  who  know  their  business;  for  printers  who  are  experts; 
for  men  and  women  in  every  line  who  have  mastered  their  occupa- 
tion.    WiU  it  not  also  pay  for  teachers  who  can  teach  ? 
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Table  B. — Average  yearly  talaries  of  elementary  edtool  teachere  compared  with  ealaries  of 

workmen  in  buildmg  trades  for  certain  cities,  19 tS.^ 


Cities. 


San  Fraocisoo,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

ChicaKO,  III 

Kansas  City,  Kans 
Baltimore,  Hd.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Minneapolis.  Minn 
New  York,  N.  v.. 
Qereland,  Ohio... 

Dallas,  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash 


Teach- 
ers. 


II,  IM 
986 

1,034 
678 
683 

1,001 
937 

1,197 
791 
670 

1,021 


Brick- 
layers. 


$1,390 
1,063 
1,290 
1,347 
1,057 
1,244 
1,197 
1,078 
1,192 
1,460 
1,174 


Carpen- 
ters. 


1064 

900 
1,139 

9% 

908 
1,026 
1,000 
1,076 

992 
1,035 

948 


chinists. 


1944 

1,023 

884 

out 

824 

1,074 
9S8 
934 
875 

1,0H0 
896 


Moklen. 


$1,126 
967 
942 
931 
941 
980 
927 
986 
945 


Paint- 
ers. 


$1,081 

779 

1,233 

1,066 

767 

9S7 

921 

833 

1,003 

902 

975 


Plaster- 
ers. 


$1,309 
1.082 
1.326 
1,331 
1,161 
1,301 
1,201 
1,142 
1,132 
1,365 
1,2S9 


Plomb- 
ers. 


$1,540 
1,064 
1,384 
1,373 
1,101 
1,320 
1.044 
1,245 
1,219 
1,321 
1,617 


1  Salaries  for  workmen  are  actual  average  earnings.  (Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  "Earnings  and 
cost  of  living  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  East  and  in  the  West."  Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1914. 
Exhibit  No.  39.) 

While  comparison  with  trade  workers  is  important ,  it  is  still  more 
to  the  point  to  be  able  to  show  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  com- 
pared with  other  types  of  municipal  workers,  such  as  policemen  and 
firemen.  In-  every  one  of  the  58  cities  selected  at  random  policemen 
and  firemen  are  paid  higher  salaries  than  teachers — often  nearly 
twice  as  much.  It  is  not  that  the  policemen  and  firemen  are  paid 
too  much,  but  simply  that  the  public  has  only  begun  to  awake  to  the 
need  for  adequate  pay  for  all  trained  workers. 

Table  C. — Average  yearly  salaries  of  eUmerUary  teachers  compared  mth  salaries  of 

policemen  ana  firemen  in  certain  cities. 


Cities. 


Selma,  Ala 

Fort  Smith,  Ark » 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Trinidad,  Colo 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Washington,  D .  C 

Tampa,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Belleville,  111 

Rockford  ,111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Newport,  Ky 

Monroe,  La, 

Bangor,  Me 

Baltimore^  Md 

Boston,  M:ass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass : 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Meridian,  Miss 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Qngnd  Island,  Nebr 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Reno,  Nov 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Elmira,N.r. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y 


Teachers. 

Policemen. 

Firemen. 

$552 

$840 

$660 

546 

900 

780 

1.124 

1.464 

871 

960 

1,090 

552 

1,060 

1,060 

741 

1,060 

1.080 

605 

1,080 

960 

082 

1,165 

1.063 

441 

990 

840 

623 

990 

990 

641 

870 

900 

544 

1,050 

761 

1,080 

1,080 

538 

840 

840 

678 

840 

960 

533 

780 
840 

630 

840 

517 

$79 
967 

597 

g74 

602 

900 

1,099 

1,001 

1,316 

1,273 

646 

945 

900 

679 

1,200 

1,096 

635 

1,118 

978 

724 

960 

900 

937 

980 

1,124 

577 

840 

840 

478 

900 

900 

457 

733 

795 

521 

$40 

849 

738 

780 

780 

865 

1,140 

1,140 

677 

1,080 

990 

549 

8za 

$71 

657 

978 

981 
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Tabls  G. — Average  yearly  ealaries  of  elementary  teadien  compared  vnth  stdariee  of 

policemen  and  firemen  in  certain  cities— Continued. 


Cities. 


New  York.  N.Y 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Faigo^N.  Dftk 

Clevvland.  Ohio 

Dftyton,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Tulsa,  Okla 

PorUand,  Oreg 

Baston,  Pa 

CImter,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Coiambia,  8.  C 

Sioax  Falls,  8.  I>ak 

Bl  Paso.  Tex 

ICanhall.Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

Portsmouth.  Va 

RMunond,  Va 

Bverett(Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Madison.  Wis 

Radne,  Wis 

Cbeyemie,  Wyo 


Teachers. 

PoUoemen. 

tl.l97 

436 

1840 

«83 

900 

791 

1,177 

854 

900 

507 

900 

604 

900 

1,000 

1,080 

546 

840 

506 

780 

483 

780 

530 

900 

673 

840 

687 

1.030 

459 

900 

638 

1,080 

489 

900 

578 

1,080 

858 

1,000 

1,031 

1,140 

634 

900 

631 

900 

839 

960 

Firemen. 


$1,257 
876 
780 

1,061 
960 
900 
996 

1,060 
840 


900 
830 


900 
840 
967 
840 


960 
900 
960 


The  growing  importance  of  the  administrative  side  of  education 
makes  it  desirable  to  compare,  where  possible,  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  his  assistants  with  certain  other  public 
officials.  This  information  is  given  for  certain  cities  in  Table  D.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  salaries  compare  much  more  favorably  for  the 
heads  of  the  school  system  than  for  the  teachers.  At  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  the  superintendent  of  schools  receives  a  salary  of  $3,200,  which 
is  about  on  a  par  with  the  salary  of  the  city  postmaster;  the  chief 
of  police  receives  $1,800,  and  the  fire  chief  $1,320.  In  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  individual  policemen  and  firemen  receive  several  hundred 
dollars  a  year  more  than  teachers,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
receives  $5,000,  while  the  police  chief  receives  but  $2,750,  and  the 
fire  chief  $3,400.  Boston  pays  $10,000  to  her  superintendent  of 
schools,  but  $6,000  to  a  chief  of  police,  and  $5,000  to  a  fire  chief. 
The  Minneapolis  figures  are  still  more  surprising — ^$8,000  for  the  head 
of  the  school  system,  and  $3,600  and  $1,824,  respectively,  for  the 
heads  of  police  and  fire  departments.  In  all  but  two  of  the  cities  here 
listed,  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  exceeds  that  of  the 
chief  of  fire  or  police.  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  the  highest-paid  salaried  official,  receiving  more  than  the 
district  commissioners.  So  far  as  the  1914-15  figures  are  available, 
they  show  that  32  superintendents  receive  salaries  of  $5,000  or  nlore. 
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Table  D. — Salaries  of  city  school  officers  compared  with  salaries  of  other  public  officers 

for  certain  cities,  1914-15, 


Cities. 


Super  in- 

tendent  of 

schools. 


Selma,  Ala 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Trinidad,  Colo 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Washington,  D.C 

Tampa,  Fla 

Rockford,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Newport.  Ky 

Baneor,  Me 

Baltimore,  Ifd 

Boston,  Mass 

FaU  River,  Mass 

Kalamasoo,  Mich 

Duluth,MInn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

Meridian,  Miss 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. . . 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Albuquerque,  N .  Mex 

KUnira.N.r. 

NewYork,N.Y 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y... 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Easton.  Pa 

York,  Pa 

SioujcFalls,  S.  Dak... 

Kl  Paso,  Tex 

Marshall.  Tex 

Ogden.Utah 

Richmond,  Va 

Everett,  wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Madison ,  W  Is 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


12,700 
3,200 
4,000 
6.000 
2,(i00 
4,000 
G.OOO 
3,600 

•2,650 
5,500 
3,500 
2,250 

•2,200 
5,000 

10,000 
3,500 
3,000 

•4,500 
8,000 
2.500 
2,750 
2,400 
2,100 

•3,300 
2,500 
4,000 

12,000 
3,300 
2,  GOO 

•3,000 
6,000 
5,000 
3,400 

•3,000 

•2,400 
3,300 
3,600 
2,500 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
7,500 
2.500 
2,600 


Assistant 

suoerin- 

teoaentof 

schools. 


13,000 


3,000 

'8,'666' 


2,700 
5,496 
2,400 


4,000 


850 
6,500 


2,100 
3,"  756" 


•1,500 


3,000 


3,300 
1,700 


Postmaster. 


13,100 
3,400 
6,000 
6,000 
2,900 
3,500 
6,000 
3,000 
3,600 
6,000 
3,600 
3,200 
3,500 
6,000 
8,000 
3,500 
3,600 
3,900 
6,000 
3,300 
3,300 
3,200 
3,100 
3,900 
3,200 
3,500 
8,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
6,000 
6,000 
3,400 
3,400 
3,400 
3,400 
3,500 
2,700 
3,300 
6,000 
3,200 
6,000 
3,600 
3,100 


Assistant 
postmaster. 


Chief  of 
police. 


tl,500 
1,700 
3,000 
3,000 
1,400 
1,700 
3,000 
1,800 
1,800 
3,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,700 
3,000 
4,000 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
3,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,900 
1,600 
1,700 
4,000 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
3,000 
3,000 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,300 
1,600 
3,000 
1,600 
3.000 
1,800 
1,500 


$1,500 
1.800 
4,000 
3,600 
1,500 
1,600 
4,000 
2,400 
2,000 
4,000 
1,800 
3,000 
1,350 
2,750 
6,000 
2,000 
1,800 
2,500 
3,600 
1,350 
1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
1,800 
1,740 
2,400 
7,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
4,000 
2,500 
1,800 
1,200 
960 
1,200 
2.400 
1,080 
2,400 
2,520 
1,200 
3,600 
1,500 
1,200 


Chief  of 
lire  de- 
partment. 


$1,500 
1,320 
5.000 
3,600 
1,800 
1,400 
3,500 
2,400 
2,000 
3,300 
1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
3,400 
6,000 
2,500 
1,800 
2,500 
1,834 
1,320 
1,800 
1.200 
1,080 
1,800 
1,440 
1,620 
7,500 
1,600 
1,200 
1,500 
4,000 
2,500 
1,200 
1,380 
1,200 
1,200 
2,400 
1,230 
2,100 
2,200 
1,800 


1,500 
1,200 


•  Figures  for  1912-13. 

SALARIES  OF  COUNTY  OFFICIALS. 

Comparison  of  salaries  of  county  school  officials  with  other  coirnty 
officers  is  not  so  satisfactory,  but  it  has  been  attempted  in  Table  E. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  States  paying  the  lowest  salaries  to  coimty 
superintendents  are  not  given  in  this  list,  so  that  the  actual  condi- 
tions are  worse  than  here  indicated.  The  figures  given  for  the  New 
England  States  are  the  average  salaries  of  district  and  union  super- 
intendents, ^hose  function  is  similar  to  that  of  the  coimty  superin- 
tendent in  other  States. 
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Table  E. — Salariee  of  county  school  officials  compared  vriih  salaries  of  other  county 

officers,  1914^15. 


States  and  counties. 


Arizona: 

Cochise 

Navajo 

California: 

Marin 

Oranf^e 

Colorado: 

Adams 

Boulder 

Delaware: 

Sussex 

Idaho: 

Bobe 

Bonneville... 
Illinois: 

Boone 

Kane 

Woodford.... 
Iowa: 

Delaware 

Kossuth 

Kansas: 

Clay 

Ifalne: 

Cumberland.. 

Oxford 

Massachusetts:  ' 

Berkshire.... 
Minnesota: 

Winona 

Montana: 

Madison 

Nebraska: 

Phelps 

Stanton 

New  Hampshire: 

Grafton 

New  Jersey: 

Middlesex.... 
New  Mexico: 

Otero 

North  Dakota: 

Bowman 

.Steele 

Ohio: 

Meigs 

Oklahoma: 

Kiowa 

Woodward... 
Oreeon: 

union 

Pennsylvania: 

Clinton 

Booth  Dakota: 

Fall  River... 

Grant 

Utah: 

Box  Elder... 
Vermont: 

Orleans 

Windsor 

Virginia: 

Warren 

Washington: 

Snohomish... 

Walla  Walla. 
Wisconsin: 

Manitowoc. . . 

Richland 

Wyoming: 

Cpnverse 


Super- 
intend- 
ent of 
schools. 


S2,400 
1,400 

2,400 
2,250 

1,100 
2,000 

1,200 

1,000 
1,200 

1,500 
2,750 
1,800 

1,500 
1,250 

1,200 

*r,a32 

♦1,332 

♦1,776 

♦1.429 

1,200 

1,300 
1,300 

♦1,764 

3,000 

♦1,650 

1,400 
1,600 

1,800 

1,400 
1,200 

1,650 

1,500 

♦1,224 
♦1,224 

♦2,200 

M,800 
•1,500 

♦»57 

1.900 
1,200 

1,500 
1,200 

750 


Sheriff. 


S4,000 
2,400 

4,500 
2,500 

2,306 
3,000 

2,000 

1,600 
1,800 

1,000 
2,300 
1,800 

1,800 
1,800 

1,600 

4,000 
1,200 

2,000 

1,600 

2,250 

1,200 


600 

5,500 

2,700 

1,500 
1,750 

1,525 

2,175 
1,800 

2,500 


1,200 

800 
1,400 


1,900 
1,600 


1,500 


Treas- 
urer. 


$3,000 
1,800 

3,000 


2,100 
3,000 

800 

1,200 
1,200 

1,000 
2,700 
1,800 

1,500 
1,500 

1,400 

»2,100 
600 

1,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 

300 


2,200 

1,600 
1,800 

2,150 

1,975 
1,600 

1,200 


Re- 
corder. 


1,500 
1,500 

1,100 

50 
50 

2,000 

2,000 
1,800 

1,400 
800 

1,500 


Attor- 
ney. 


$2,400 
1,500 

2,500 


1,500 


2,500 


1,400 
1,400 

1,500 

1,500 


1,600 
1,600 

1,400 


1,500 


1,200 
1,200 

900 


720 
1,500 


$3,000 
1,500 

2,400 


1,200 
1,500 

1,500 
5,000 
2,500 


1,000 

1,200 

1,700 
900 


1,500 

800 
800 


1,200 


2,175 
1,800 


800 


900 


500 

1,900 
1,600 

1,800 
800 

1,200 


Asses- 
sor. 


Audi- 
tor. 


Clerk 
of  the 
court. 


$2,400 
1,200 

4,000 


1.800 
2,750 


1,600 
1,500 


1,500 


2,200 


3,000 
3,100 

1,500 


850 


1,500 
1,200 


$2,400 
2,000 


1,600 


2,000 


1,600 
1,600 


$2,700 


1,200 


2,000 
1,800 


1,200 


1,600 


2,500       2,000 
'    1,800 


1,200 


1,600 
1,S00 

2,150 


1,000 
1,200 

1,875 

1,975 
1,600 


Clerk. 


$2,500 


2,100 
2,750 

1,500 


1,800 

1,500 
2,600 
1,860 

1,550 
1,400 

1,400 


2,000 

1,600 
1,650 


5,500 
2,200 


1,975 
1,600 

1,800 


1,200 
1,800 


1,200 


1,900 
1,600 


1,500 


1,500 
1,200 


1,100 

1,500 
2,400 


1,900 
1,500 

1,800 
1,000 

1,800 


Judge. 


$2,000 


1,800 
3,000 


1,100 
1,200 

1,200 
2,250 
1,500 


1,200 

3,000 
1,000 


1,000 
6,000 


1,800 
1,500 

2,150 

2,175 
1,809 

1,200 


1,000 


1,200 


2,fi00 
1,500 


♦  Average  salary  for  the  entire  State. 
1  Inclades  salary  of  1  assistant. 

97644'--15 2 


*  Salary  for  superintendent  of  Newport  (county  seat), 
s  Salary  for  superintendent  of  Woodstock  (county  seat). 


18  SALABIES  OF   TEACHERS  AND   SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 

RURAL  TEACHERS,  FARM  LABORERS,  AND  RURAL  MAIL  CARRIERS. 

The  average  annual  wage  of  farm  laborers  in  1913  was  $257.  The 
average  for  niral  school  teachers  appears  to  range  only  slightly 
higher-  -exact  figures  are  not  obtainable.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  these  two  classes  of  workers  the  rural  mail  carriers,  who 
receive  an  average  salary  of  SI, 115.  In  ^Uabama  the  figure  for  male 
farm  laborers  was  817«J  in  1913,  while  rural  mail  carriers  received 
$1,052;  the  average  salary  for  all  teachers  in  the  State  for  1914 — 
including  teachers  in  the  large  cities — was  8446  for  male  and  $369 
for  female,  w^iile  for  rural  teachers  in  two  counties  selected  at  random 
it  was  $310.  In  Arkansas  the  counties  selected  reported  $273  as  the 
average  annual  salary  of  teachers;  male  farm  laborers  average  $204, 
and  mail  carriers  on  rural  routes  $1,043,  California,  one  of  the  best- 
paying  States  for  teachers,  shows  $804  for  teachers  in  two  counties, 
as  compared  with  $421  for  farm  laborers  and  $1,046  for  rural  carriers. 
Colorado  pays  $309  to  farm  laborers,  $1,060  to  rural  mail  carriers, 
and  $306  to  teachers  in  independent  districts.  The  rural  counties  in 
Connecticut  pay  an  average  of  $449 — not  quite  half  the  pay  of  the 
mail  men.  Iowa  pays  her  rural  teachers  in  at  least  two  coimties 
less  than  farm  laborers — $326  as  compared  with  $368;  rural  mail  car- 
riers in  this  State  average  $1,081.  Massachusetts  averages  $455  to 
rural  teachers  for  four  counties;  male  farm  laborers  receive  $306,  and 
rural  mail  carriers  $1,031.  North  Carolina  (26  counties)  paid  her 
rural  teachers  an  average  of  $160,  as  compared  with  $191  for  farm 
labor,  and  $1,034  for  rural  mail  carriers.  In  Oregon,  on  the  other 
hand,  teachers  are  paid  an  average  of  $605  (two  counties),  as  com- 
pared w^ith  $372  for  male  farm  labor  and  $1,056  for  rural  mail  carriers. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  average  teacher's  salary  for  the  entire  State 
is  $744  for  males  and  $550  for  females,  as  compared  with  $1,057  for 
rural  mail  carriers.  In  Tennessee  (46  counties)  the  average  salary 
for  rural  teachers  was  $223,  as  compared  with  $190  for  male  farm 
laborers,  and  $1,051  for  rural  mail  carriers. 

So  far  as  figures  are  available,  the  economic  return  from  rural 
school  teaching  has  improved  but  little  over  the  condition  depicted 
by  Dr.  Dabney  in  1901:* 

There  is,  of  course,  Bmall  opportunity  in  the  country  for  the  professional  teacher^ 
or  even  the  habitual  teacher.  Who  is  going  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  for  the 
pitiful  salary  of  from  $23  to  $31  a  month  for  the  five  months  only  in  the  year;  or  who 
that  can  do  anything  else  is  going  to  continue  at  this  very  long?  Of  what  use  are 
normal  schools  until  teachers  are  paid  li\'ing  salaries?  The  result  is  that  the  country 
schools  have  to  employ  '* makeshift"  teachers,  the  majority  of  them  inexperienced 
young  people  who  have  had  no  training  l^eyond  what  these  st^bools  themselves  give 

I  Report  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Education,  1901,  vol.  1,  p.  1015. 
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and  who  use  the  school  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better.  The  young 
man  wants  to  earn  a  little  money  to  pay  his  way  at  a  business  college;  the  girl  to 
earn  something  to  support  her  in  seminary  for  a  few  months.  Too  often  the  teacher 
is  some  director's  dependent  sister-in-law  or  aunt,  or  some  male  ne'er-do-well  who 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  poorhouse.  The  best  teachers  are  the  farmers*  boys  and  girls 
who  teach  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  work  during  the  sj^ring  and  summer.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  prospect  of  improving  this  condition  until  better  salaries  are  provided. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

A  practical  question  of  real  importance  is  the  proper  proportion  of 
expenditures  that  should  go  for  salaries  of  teachers.  In  cities  of 
100,000  population  and  over  the  percentage  ranges  all  the  way  from 
74.50  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  54  per  cent  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the 
average  b^ing  65.25  per  cent  and  the  median  65.56. 

For  cities  between  25,000  and  100,000  population  the  range  is 
apparently  greater.  Columbia,  S.  C,  spends  79.54  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  schools  in  teachers'  salaries,  while  at  the  other  extreme 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  spends  but  45  per  cent  for  salaries.  The  average 
for  this  group  is. 62.60  and  the  median  63.06  per  cent.  The  figure  of 
30.63  per  cent  for  Warwick,  R.  I.,  is  probably  due  in  part  to  exclusion 
of  all  salaries  in  positions  for  which  any  administrative  or  supervisory 
functions  enter — the  item  ''salaries  and  expenses  of  principals"  (19.43 
per  cent)  is  unusually  high,  it  should  bo  noted. 

Tables  F  and  G  show  the  conditions  in  cities  over  100,000  and 
between  25,000  and  100,000  population,  respectively. 
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Table  F. — Teachers^  salaries  in  comparison  with  other  items  of  total  school  expenditures  in 

cities  hailing  over  100,000  ijihabitantSf  1913-14- 

[Figures  indicate  per  cent  distribution.] 


Cities. 


Uirmingliam,  Ala. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . . 

Oakland,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

ChicaKO,Ill 

Indianapolis^  Ind. . 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. . 
Fall  River,  Mass... 

Lowell,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  raul.Minn 

Kansas  City.  Mo. . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

JerseyCity,  N.  J... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Albany,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y. . 
Rochester,  N.Y... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg. . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa 

1'rovidence.R.I ... 
Memphis,  Tenn. . . 
Nashville,  Tenn... 
Richmond,  Va. . . . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash . . . 
Milwaukee,  Wis . . . 


9* 


3 

§   . 

o  o 

re 

is 

^1 


o        •» 

V)  o 

[^ 

fe.fiO 

70.13 
Ok).  10 
CJ.45 

6*1. (;8 
72.  or 

71.73; 

C7.  ?J 

59.54 

(i2.28 

74.50. 

69.  G2' 

64.41' 

69. 12 

59.04 

56.S1 

67.38 

62. 82 

65.56 

66.75 

61.31 

57. 30 

56.89 

65.45 

67.59 

68.21 

60.81 

62.25 

67.85 

66.73 

56.53 

69.24 

64.66 

60.64 

65.39 

70.63 

64.80 

54.00 

63.68 

60.18 

67.92 

64.49 

65.95 

74.34 

65.f-6 

71.09 


8 

o 


.a 


0.70  2.10 


3.40 

l.Ci 

1.41 

.91 

.64, 

(•) 
1.38' 

2.52 

4.42 

1.72 

3.3;v 

1.45 

.87 

.98 

1.22 

1.71 

1.15 

.74 

3.94 

4.f^ 

3.53 

1.00 

2.22 

1.08 

1.44 

.(;9 

2.3*1 
1. 12 
9.11 
.(•5 
1.69 
2.47 
3.28 


l.lH 

.9.') 
MS 
1.07 
1.01 
«5.14 
1.75) 
1.59 
Z.W) 
1.18 
1.92 
1.95 
2. 76 
1.80 
1.84 

.24 
1.99 

.8;i 
1.08 
2.05 
1.98 
1.45 
2.50 
1.91 
2.(»5 
1. 76 
1.48 

.90 


H 


1.80  8.19 

7.94  1.78 

2.45  8.(^8 

1.02  8.27 


3.28 


S.  i  1 

2.26' 

1.51 

4.39 

1.38 

8.95 

6.50 

.31 

3.41 

5.00 

7.70 

6.63 

.63 

1.14 

1.19 

l.?2 

.86 

1.31 

1.47 

1.63 

2.89:  1.91 

4.89   2.15 


1.66 
2.21 
2.25 
2.14 
1.58 
1.22 

1.02 


.  13    7. 80' 
1.55,  5.80 

.69'  9.15 
1.90  11.28 
1.24  12.27 
8.08    l.(>5 


I 

M  «.« 

CO 


IS 

«.> 
O 

•d 

9 

r   5  >, 


.98 
5.95 

1.09 


7.18 
1.21 
7.29 
8. 13; 


6.70  1.62; 
1.48  7.74 
1.06[  7.83, 
1.50,  7.34! 
8.55  1.48 
1.34  10.34 
6.50  1.26, 
.2711.02 
6.40  3.20 


3.53 

"i.'oo 


7. 69 
1.27 
7.54 
1.76,  6.90 
1.41  6.35 
2.27  6.36 
.741  7.12 
2.58   7.73 


3.39 
1.16J 

1.67 

1. 40; 

1.3,3; 
1.55 
1.32 
1.84 


1.34   6.16 

2.25  10.55 
2.43,  7.521 
2.77.  8.80 

.71'     .28 

6.26  1.191 
7.94!     .82, 


.84 

2.54 

1.44 

.14 

.11 

.80 

.29 

.15 

2.90 

1.33 

1.33 

L69 

3.14 

1.84 

.52 

2.45 

i.'eo 

.95 
1.66 
2.25 
1.88 
2. 16 
3.38 
L99 

*  «  •  •  • 

.70 

L18 

.44 

.92 
3.20 
2.66 

(') 
2.59 
1.52 
.98 

1.82 

"7.'3i 

2.39 

1.6S 

2.27 

.10 


1.16 

2.97' 
3.8(^> 
3.25 


5.39 
4.41 
4.82 
5.35 


2.89  6.16 
2.44   5.57 

1.15  3.30 

2. 73,  9. 13 
3.54  6.28 
4.18  6.79 
,....'  4. 84 
2.88   7.44 

2.74,  6.02 
2. 10'  8. 46 
3.41'  9.51 
1.33  13.18 
2.99-^.37 
3.39  6.44 
3.98  5.90 
1.98  7.43 
2.34;  5.28 
2.61,  6.46 
2.53'  7.60 

3.16  6.25 


3.97 
2.30 
3.55 
4.03 
5.39 
1.56 
2.49 
1.82 
2.61 
2.?2 
3.39 
2.01 
2.39 
4.05 

2.61 
1.46 
1.16 
2.62 
3.67 
3.61 
2.57 


6.72 
6.83 
5.38 
6.35 
4.36 
6.67 
6.13 
8.46 
9.01 
6.08 
6.90 
6.23 
6.88 
8.14 
9.75 
7.17 
7.82 
4.79 
6.55 
.68 
6.83 
5.75 


1 


1 


Si 

2.2 


LOS 
.67 
.81 
3.45 
3.03 
3.12 
L43; 
3.01 
3.25 
2.04 
1.11 
3.15 
2.31 
3.61 
3.77 
4.35 
2.60 
2.93 
3.44 
5.29 
3.29 
1.09 
4.38 
2.67 
L81 
2.24 
4.65 
3.00 
L72 
4.29 
2.92 
2.80 
.88 
4.31 
3.29' 
93 
47 
58 
64 
70 
L77 
.91 
1.86 
2.36 
3.93 
2.89 


o  « 


I 


8 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
5. 


2.56 
1.64 
2.05 
1.64 
1.13 
L05 

.65 
L22 
1.34 
Lll 
3.62 
LOS 
L17 

.15 

'i."77 
.35 
L64 
L32 
L19 
L30 
L71 
LSI 
1.00 
L84 
L06 
L36 
2.42 
.28 
L79 
.41' 
.75 
2.98 
L28 
L62 
L93 
.35 
2.75 
.88 
LOS 
1.49 
L40 
L59 
L78 
4.02 
3.69 


4.49 
4.10 
6.09 
3.24 
4.66! 
4.60 
3.69' 
4.11 
4.08 
6.73 
3.73 
L46 
6.73 
Lll 
6.87 
L39 
3.87 
0.06 
7.11 
6.17 
L88 
12.22 
8.36, 
3.64, 
L73 
L89 
4.64 
8.34 
3.26 
4.02 
5.25 
L40 
6.74 
8.59 
4.74 
3.64 
4.61 
7.98 
3.92 
8.90 
2.52 
6.07 
3.11 
3.46 
3.02 


0.07 

.92 

L06 


.33 

»  •  •  •  « 

.45 

6.02 

.16 


.35 

•  «  ■  •  ■ 

■    ■   •    a    « 

.34 

B     «    «    •    • 
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.04 
.44 
.30 

»  ■  •  «  • 

L02 
.36 

I  •  ■  •  « 

L26 

■  •  «  ■  « 

.04 
.14 
.10 
.00 


.07 
.04 
.00 

B   *   •    • 

.35 
.26 
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s 


M 


3 


o" 


0.83 
.83 


L04 

■  •  •  ■ 

0.C3 
.18 

•  •  ■  • 

.20 
Lll 

.08 

'Tie 

.... 

.50 

■  •  •  •  ' 

.37| 
.65 


1.00 
.00 


(*) 

Lll 

LOS 

.2i5 

.60 

.10 


.82 
L06 
.40 
.61 
.07 

i.'oo 

.63 
L07 
L04 

I  «  •  •  • 

LOl 

L34 

.37 

.46 

LIO 


.07 
.06 
.12 
.06 
.18 
.12 


.1  ass 

'    .06 
.44 

.84 


.16 
L43 
L23 
1.82 
LSI 
1.80 

.46 
LOO 


.07 

■  •  ■  • 

.07 
.04 


1.50 
.15 
.SO 

(•) 
.07 

L64 

2.68 

2.40 

1.58 

L32 

L85 

.60 

1.27 

3.43 

Lll 

10.38 

.21'  1.54 


.28 


.13 


.02 


.12 
.07 
.16 


.31 

LOl 

.18 

.46 

L21 

1.01 

7.46 

.60 

.23 

.34 

1.02 

2.86 

.15 

.70 


» Included  under  superintendent's  office. 

*  Includes  board  of  education  and  business  offlces. 


s  Less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  i>er  cent. 
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Table  G. — TetuiierB*  salaries  in  comparison  with  other  items  of  total  school  ezpcTiditwres 
in  cities  having  25,000  andfetver  than  100,000  inhabitants,  191S-14. 

[Figures  indicate  por  cent  distribution] 


Cities. 


Montgomery.  Ala 

Berlceley,  Cai 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Sacramento.Cal 

San  Diego.  CaL 

Ban  Jose,  Cal 

Colorado  Springs,Colo. 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Ueriden ,  Conn 

New  Britain,  Conn. . . 

Norwidi.  Conn 

Rtamfora,  Conn 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Macon,  Oa 

Aurora  (east  side),  III. 

Bloomington,  III 

Elgin,  III. 

Peoria,  111 

Quincy,  111 

Rockford.  Ill 

Springfteld,  lU 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . . 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans.. . . 


Topeka,  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Covington.  Ky 

Shreveport.  La 

Lewiston,  Me 

Brockton,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chlcopee,  Mass 

Everett,  Mass 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass... 

Newton,  Mass 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Quincy.  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield.  Mass 

Taunton,  Mass 

Waitham,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Mich... 

Calumet,  Mich 

Flint,  Mich 

Jackson,  M&ch 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saghiaw  (East  side), 

Mich 

JopUn,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Ltncom,  Nebr. 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Camden,  N.J 

East  Orange,  N.J 


3 
I. 

gi 
go 

•gg 

•mm 

o 

I 


78.67 
71.48 
71.11 
66.701 
66.88; 
71.62' 
64.44 
58.07 
54.01 
58.41 
6L13 
55.80 
64.60 
65.72 
54.47 
61.^fl| 
54.11 
58.89 
60.57 
66.39 
67.50 
66.81 
50.21 
59.01 
62.20 
54.08 
57.21 
60.64 
60.70 
63.06 
64.21 
70.98 
67.78 
56.90 
65.29 
67.78 
64.74 
63.78 
60.  SO 
64.03 
67.81 
60.30 
62.10 
64.14 
63.63 
»75.26 
63.38 
66.42 
57.35 
65.89 
62.45 
64.73 
58.34 
56.13 
66.12 
50.25 
63.76 
61.77 
57.67 


1.67 

2.50 

.61 

2.12 

'2.'66 
2.17 

»    ■    •  «    a 

.72 
.95 
.18 
.31 
.71 
.92 
.74 
.67 
1.73 

'.'79 
4.56 
.87 
.23 
3.32 
1.35 
1.14 
L15 
1.11 
2.90 
5.94 
1.13 
1.18 
1.26 

i.*27 
.65 

•  •  «  •  * 

.82 

i."26 

i.'64 

2.00 

.26 

L26 

1.53 

.71 

1.18 

.85 

.J8 

.  n 

1.44 

1.11 

1.33 

L13 


4.22 
3.94 
L13 


66.10  3.82 

54.70' 

68.92 


65.10 
69.73 
60.51 
6a  36 


1.53 
2.15 
.56 
2. 26 
2.11 


I.3O1I2.88 
2.20 


1.59 


1.27 


1.91   6.67 
L95   5.61 


1.70 
1.29 


6.16 
1.44 
6.57 


1.90 
3.7310.14 
1.461  7.58 
.861  7.84 
1.70!  9.07 
I.6O!  5.18 
2.15,  8.57 
1.53  .89 
3.13,  2.12 
7.16  13.98 
3.38,  4.46 
1.28,  5.69 
1.90;  6.69 
3.36|  3.32 
2.92'  8.30 


3.29 

2.18 

L91 

2.06 

2.30 

2.35 

1.83 

2.24 

2.10 

2.93 

1.93 

2.30 

2.27 

2.41 

2.76 

2.30 

1.48 

L68  2.69 

2.96;  6.17 

2.07  1.89 


2.25 


4.12 
6.67 
8.53 
6.37 
8.14 
8.60 

!*>« 

8.31 
5.72 
7.52 
5.24 
4.76 
4.51 
1.74 
6.14 
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•a 
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1.23 
1.98 
.48 
6.21 
2.53 
3.52 
1.22 
3.00 
1.70 
4.15 

>  ■  «  ■  ■ 

9.21 
4.00 
1.16 
4.78 
3.37 
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1. 

3. 


4.01 

>  ■  •  •  > 

3.62 
L60 
2.85 
2.71 
7.42 
4.65 
1.981 
2.11 
48 
48 
.76 
.80 
1.06 
8.25 
6.01 
5.34 
2.00 
3.1 
1.78 
1.94 
2.06 
2.69 
2.64 
L6e 
1.46 
L04 

(*) 

3.04 

2.30 

2.00 

1.20 

1.36 

L48 

3.61 

5.31 

1.22 


2.95 
2.79 
3.20 


2.82 
3.61 
1.35 
3.16 
L86 
2.26 


14.32   L16 
2.23I. 
6.27 


6.84 
9.06 


2.75 
3.40 
1.31 
1.32 


0.54 
.91 
1.86 
2.46 
L04 
.39 
1.25 
2.97 


.55 
.29 

•  •  *  - 

.04 
.33 
.21 


2.42 
1.78 

4.88 

4.35 

.60 


.19 
.42 
.18 

■  •  »  •  ■ 

2.10 
.26 
2.55 
L44 
2.51 
4.9 
3.76 
1.81 
3.45 
1.68 
2.07 
L71 
3.08 
^.  99 
3.01 
1.81 
2.42 
L87 
1.89 
2.45 
.71 


.06 

.24 

7.17 

L95 
.37 
.39 
1.94 
2.23 
2.72 
1.82 


§ 


L73 
3.58 
6.25 
3.28 
3.57 
2.44 
2.85 
4.62 
4.07 


4. 
2. 
4. 
1. 
1. 


07 
07 
46 
65 
94 
3.67 
5.55 
5.85 
2.39 
.44 
3.46 
3.55 
1.73 
1.82 
.79 
2.30 
3.69 
3.58 
4.97 
2.30 
3.13 
2.79 
.67 
1.71 
1.43 
3.53 
2.13 
2.77 
2.25 
3.24 
1.75 
3.13 
3.10 
2.99 
3.09 
2.88 
3.27 
3.98 
3. 26 
2.96 
2.35 
7.01 
2.36 
3.11 
3.30 
2.46 


2^ 

■at 
o 

If 


2.02 
3.57 
3.82 

4.77 
8.62 
1.00 
4.52 
2.68 
3.68 
4.16 


5.56 
5.37 
6.3 
6.17 
7.80 
5.10 
6.43 
9.04 
8.45 
4.90 
6.13 
5.64 
5.31 
2.81 
7.45 
6.36 
8.00 
6.^0 
7.67 
11.30 
6.41 
8.65 
7.30 
6.90 
7.35 
6.70 
7.01 
8.28 
5.99 
6.41 
6.14 
8.55 
6.73 
7.06 
6.27 
6.81 
9.26 
7.51 
7.62 
6.89 
8.31 
7.35 
&51 
6.40 
8.43 
5.98 
6.91 
6.07 
8.92 
6.57 
7.58 
6.56 
5.81 
7.93 
5.88 
4.53 
7.47 
6.76 
7.07 

8.11 
a.  17 
9.80 
6.36 
6.49 
6.84 
6u78 


1 


2.22 

1.14 

.67 

.89 

.68 

.89 

3.28 

3.98 

3.68 


»5.47 
4.20 
1.60 
5.23 
4.40 


2.32 
2.91 
5.24 
2.27 
2.51 
3.95 
2.63 
4.37 
4.00 
2.  {3 
3.19 
4.31 
2.79 
3.44 
2.52 
1.99 
1.39 
6.05 
»6.79 
3.13 
5.67 
5.28 
5.62 

•  •  •  r   > 

5.09 
4.80 
6.92 
4.50 
3.57 
5.32 
4.73 
6.32 
4.28 
3.24 
5.93 
3.45 
4.87 
5.21 
4.39 
4.43 
4.17 
3.59 

5.35 
2.92 
3.28 
3.15 
8.00 
3.00 
3.42 
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0.55 
1.76 
1.11 
2.38 
1.94 
L75 
L9S 
4.42 
3.22 
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1.93 
4.74 
2.47 
4.39 
6.79 

3.98 
5.30 
3.71 

7.701 


5.4510.03 
8.1810.27 
(«)  I  7.66 
.62  6.52 
L48  6.80 
1.6915.03 
3.43   8.94 


6.04 

L68 


7.06 
4.65 
.67  24,86 
I  2.88 
1.48 


1.G4 
2.43; 
.80 
3.66 
6.24| 
2.08 
3.59 
1.15 
2.09 
L49 
2.43 
2.43 
3.86 
L68 
.72 
.58 
(*) 


4.15 
6.09 
6.95 
3.71 
7.73 
9.58 
4.42 
6.02 
5.90 
4.37 
8.22 
3.28 
1.72 
3.47 
6.14 
4.96 
2.32!  4!  08 


1.58 
1.37 
2.21 
2.02 

.35 
1.50 
1.57 

.56 
1.12 
L03 

.70 
2.30 
2.03 

.85 
1.79 
2.90 
1.78 

i.'89 
1.45 
5.32 

L19 
.84 
1.97 
1.02 
2.39 
1.08 
2.08 


3.99 
2.18 

4*38 
4.45 
3.98 
2.17 
4.65 

'.36 
3.14 
4.86 
3.22 
5.31 
10.78 
6.53 
L27 

"6.55 
L78' 
2.48' 

4.73 
3.08' 
6.441 
4.09 
.45 
6.76 
3.29 


s 

.0 


§ 

o 

a 


'  0.50 

0.50     .50 


.77 
.19 
.70 


.52 
.61 

.86 
.78 


.66 

.07 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.401 

.14 

5.'29 

3.69 

.19 

"".'68 
.05 

2.*  60 


1.15 


.05 


.24 
'03 


.31 

■  •  •  «  ■ 

2.69 
.36 
3.15 
LOO 
4.59 
4.67 

L31 


.64 

".'ie 

.28 
.11 


.67 

L29 

.60 


.82i 
.66 

."si 


.81 
.021 


.15 

.14 

L34 

.46 

i."54 
.10 


.03 

.77 
.04 


.13 
.43 
L72 
.20 
.46 
.78 


.76 
1.01 

'."46 
.64 
.28 
.63 
.90 
.66 

'."34 
.80 

L06 
.47 
.91 
.34 


L22 
.73 
.02 

.42 


.78 

'.eo 

.80 


I 

hi 

o 

P4 


0.02 


.62 

.06 

.74 

LOS 


.08 

".'21 

L34 

.17 


.22 
.64 
.04 


2.90 

i.'22 

L23 

.38 

.15 

>  •   ■    a    • 

.21 
.53 
L14 
.&} 
.15 

■  ■  •  •  ■ 

.25 
Lll 
.91 
.83 
.11 


.25 
.65 

'.'65 


9 
p« 

I 

-I 

o  ^ 

g  « 

a 
>> 

09 

Ph 


0.78 

.75 

L81 

'."92 

»  •  •  •  » 

.65 


L71 
.11 


2.52 
.15 

r   •  •  •   • 

.90 
3.74 
.14 
.23 
.86 
.42 

t  «  a  •  • 

.46 
.10 

3*77 

■  •  •  ■  ■ 

L22 
.12 


.76 
L05 


LOO 
.51 
.46 
.85 
.77 
.32 

>  ■  ■  •  • 

.45 
6.46 

.31 
L09 

.54 
1.66 

.73 

5.29 

36.21 

.04 

.08 


.17 
L26 

■  ■  *  •  • 

L97 
2.37 


» Includes  water,  etc. 
s  Included  with  fuel. 


'  Includes  snperrisors  and  principals. 
« Included  with  teachers. 
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SALARIES   OF   TEACHERS  AND   SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 


Table  G. — Teachers*  salaries  in  comparison  with  other  items  of  total  school  expendiiuTeB 
in  cities  having  2'},(V)0  and  fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants,  1913-14 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Hoboken,  N.J 

Passaic,  N.  J 

Perth  Amboy,  N. J.. 

Treaton,  N.  J 

Westlloboken,  N.  J. 
Amsterdam,  N .  Y . . . 

Au])um,  N.  Y 

BiriRhamton,  N.  Y. . 

Elmirp.N.  Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Kitiicston.  N.  Y 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 

Newbnrph,  N.  Y 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
PouKhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 

Trov,  N.  Y 

Utica,N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y.... 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Hamilton.  Ohio 

Lorain.  Onio 

Newarfc,  Ohio 

Bprintjfipld,  Ohio 

YounKstown,  Ohio... 

MiiskoRce,  Okla 

Allentown,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Chaster,  Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

Erie.  Pa 

Dazleton,  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

New  Castle,  Pa 

Norrlstown,  Pa 

Readlnp.  Pa 

Wilkos-IJarre,  Pa 

Williamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Newport,  R.  I 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Warwick,  R.I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Chattanoopa.  Tenn. . 

Knox villr,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Ofiden,  Utah 

Salt  Ivake  City.  Utah 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

La  ("rosseo^'is 

Mad  ison,  Wis 

O.^hkosh,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Shebo^fmn,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 


72,47 
67.41' 
75.  1h! 
'7C.04 
70. 2H 
45.  03 
60.55 
71.  5.>i 
60.  S2, 
60.6<V 
5(5.92 
57.49 
51.01 
63.52, 
59.  SI I 
54.49 
61.18 
61.83 
64.66 
57.36 
66.27 
64.34 
61. 6S 
64.16 
69.61 
58.66 
62.15 
63.79 
58.88 
60.66 
61.62 
61.08 
56.63 
57.  (a 
51.75 
67.  25 
57.24 
67.01 
50.21 
5,5.69 
65.06 
67 

63.15 

i  56.11 

'  61.75 

I  61.  G3 

'  67.29 

'  30.63 

'  71.01 

63. 10, 

79.51 

65.56 

66.  03i 

66.22 

71.  03 

72.51 

66.  51 1 

64.01 

63.35 

65.74 

70.57 

W.  5i; 

5S.  79' 
59.27 
57.86 
62.82 
61.71 
58.76 
68.97 


I  Includes  supervisors  and  principals. 


*  Included  with  teachers. 


INTKODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 
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For  the  smaller  cities  the  figures  are  hardly  comparable  without 
considerable  modification.  Methods  of  school  bookkeeping  vary 
widely,  and  administrative,  supervisory,  and  instructional  duties 
tend  to  fuse  in  these  cities.  Table  H  presents  for  certain  cities  of 
between  10,000  and  25,000  population  information  similar  to  that 
given  in  Tables  F  and  G  for  larger  cities.  Table  I  presents  similar  infor- 
mation for  cities  under  10,000  population.  Care  needs  to  be  exercised 
in  using  the  teachers'  salaries  column  to  see  whether  it  includes  items 
usually  entered  elsewhere.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  for  example,  reports 
85.12  per  cent  for  salaries  of  teachers,  but  apparently  this  figure  cov- 
ers all  salaries  in  the  entire  system,  not  merely  those  of  teachers. 

Table  H. — Teachers'  salaries  in  comparison  with  other  items  of  total  school  expenditures 
in  certain  cities  having  10,000  and  fewer  than  25,000  inhabitants,  1913-14.  . 

[Figures  indicate  x>er  cent  distributioii.] 


Cities. 


Selma,  Ala 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Fort  Smith,  Ark..... 

Fresno,  Cal 

Trinidad,  Colo* 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Columbas.  Qa 

Boise,  Idaho 

Galcsbnrjj,  111 

Himcie.  Ind 

MarshalltOTrn,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Owensboro,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . . 

Bangor,  Me 

Beverly,  Mass 

Muskegon,  Mich 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 

Meridian,  Miss 

Sedalia,Mo 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. . 

Reno,  Ncv.* 

Portsmouth.  N.  U.. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J 

Albuquerque.N  .ICex. 

Cortland,  N.V. 

Durham,  N.C 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Vniontown.  Pa 

Central  Falls,  R.I... 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Siouz  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 

Jackson,  Tenn.* 

Beaumont,  Tex 

Burlington,  Vt 

Staunton^^a 

Everett,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va.. . 

Kenosha,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


OS 

-a 

OQ 


69.73 
75.45 
85.12 
72. 41 
69.53 
62.27 
73.  C3 

60.  a>! 

68.07 

68.43 

68.85 

83.50 

70.23 

70.57 

58.54 

56.20 

57.f.9 

59.04 

71.52 

70.37| 

51. 13' 

63.  IC 

76.01 

64.19 

63.49 

67.35 

58.90 

79.15 

69.93 

59.57 

78. 78 

70. 74 

76.54 

66.18J 

85.30 

62.24 

83.32 

68.C0I 

03.  J« 

78. 20 

00.05 

77.801 

60.05 

66.32 


1.36 
2.17 


1.04 

L03 

.08 

1.43 

1. 70 

.13 

.46 

1.54 

ifoe 


78 
50 
25 
62 


1.02 

3.37 
.02 
.50 

L59 
.55 

L2() 
.75 
.38 

1.89 


Of 

c 

I 

to 

g 

•d 
a 

t 

s 

OQ 


o.ll  ..... 
6.77;  2.60 


8.17 
6.93 
6.03 

i.'62 

6*33 

L68 

i'ss 

....  14.50 


56 
74 
96 
28 
54 

04 


2.80 
4*76 


l.SO 

.57 

1.24 

"A.k 

1.85 
.00 
.34 


1.07 
.94 
.78 

L57 


97 
33 
59 
73 
C5 
56 
27 
05 
05 


M«CO 

"3 
•a 

OQ 


i 


6.26 
2.17i 


5.4t) 
6.33 
7.23 

"6.'(J4 
l.HS 

8.85; 
2.60 


2.07 

8.50 

.74 

.60 

6.39 

3.32 

4.28 

i.32 


5.16 
3.70 
3.48 
2.05 

5.' 70 
L87 


5.25 
6.86 


801 
79 
85 
r-5,13.30 

75 

1 


1.38 
2.30 
6.84 


3. 
2. 
1. 


44 

58 
13 


M.83 

.68 

3.17 

.34 


4.45 
3.52 
1.37 
2.31 

""."36 
.34 

2.  as 


§1 

.S  H 

i3 


a 

H 

GQ  O 


id 

■*« 
O 

•d 
a 

g 

o 
S 


0.24 

.87 


33 
06 
00 
30 
17 
24 
06 
76 


3. 
3. 
8. 
2. 
•2. 
4. 
3. 


48 
18 
63 
02 
96 
61 
56 


84' 
1.75 
4.45 
4.96 


6.70 


12.98 


6.26 

6  .'68 
2.36 


8.37 
3.56 
3.25 

2'69 


1.76 
3.32 

"'.'24 


3.97 
3.28 

3.76 
4.80 
4.31 

(*) 
.82 

'6.06 
5.40 
.35 
2.87 
3.08 
3.3t5 
4.37 
.82 
95 
,03 
26 
% 
17 
87 


2. 
2. 
5. 


2.97 
.11 
.33 

i'w 

2.41 


3. 
5. 
3.27 
1.62 
4.35 
.85 
1.17 


B 

at 


3.53 
6.20 


4.34 

6.72 
6.56 
3. 97  22, 


•3 


9 


& 


g 

■B 

'11 

^  i 

•m^  "TT   '*^ 


73 

30 
93 

89 


11 
3 


59 
10 
94 


8.41 


7.17 

i.'io 

4.'47 

'3.65 
2.36 


2.04 


L35 
.07 

1.73 
.61 
.42 

4.45 


.34 
1.24 
27 
28 
54 
01 
99 


9.51 

'.i'oi 

3.34 

2.90 
16.74 


8.  €3 
5.15 
70 
56 
85 
39 
6.  C9 
5.83 
7.33 
8.03 
5.41 
6.  70 
5.53 
8.03 
4.50 
3.87 
7.94 
10.23 
1.39 
6.84 
5.  10 
7.25 
2.76 
7.86 
6.24 
6.39 
8.41 
6.28 
4.84 
6.29 
8.14 
6.68 


23 
11 

57 
15 
S3 
25 
43 
63 
31 
58 
90 
27 
16 
42 
09 
40 
90 
51 
20 
59 
19 
23 
08 
09 
95 
28 
99 


59 
70 


60 
05 
80 
72 
64 
08 
02 


5.40 
1.30 
1.41 
2.51 
6.08 
2.10 
»1.61 
l.(;3 

(•) 

10.30 

11.40 

.51 

.99 

2.10 

(•) 

.59 
2.30 
2.50 
1.43 
1.36 
4.46 
2.34 
4.97 

.88 
1.79 

.90 

(•) 

1.79 

3.00 

1.17 

3.21 

3.42 

.95 
8.30 

.(.5 
1.95 
2.39 

.62 

.C<) 
6.00 
2. 02 

.00 
2.15 

.28 


I 


4.73 
.87 

10.82 
2.09 
4.92 
3.80 
2.51 
3.08 
4.37 
8.23 
4.8r 
6.11 
2.35 
3.44 

11.45 
4.01 
5.5S 
5.13 
.84 
6. 26, 
7. 43! 
4.00!. 


0.87 
.34 

.76 


.35 

3.10 

.09 

".'35 
.34 

.221 
.26 
.25 


.a 

o 


o 

g 


s 


g 
I 


0.63 


(0     0.65 

6.'78 

.47 
.20 


.19 
1.10:., 
.01 
.00 
.31 


LOl 


.24 
1.52 

"."io 


70 
84 
43 
,85 
48 
44 
IS 
10 
5.70 
2.05 
6.04 

4.97 
5.10 
3.3<l 
3.05 


4. 
2. 
6. 
4. 
4. 
2. 
8. 
1. 


.19 


.28 
2.92 


9.25 
3.39 
5.79 
3.08 


1.37 

i.'25 

.30 
.88 


.40 
.09 


i.m 


.51 


.38 


.45 

.16 

1.06 

"."08 

i.'io 


.28 
.56 
.29 


.45 


.13 
.38 

2.07 
.25 

12.23 

■    •   •    •    V 

.74 


L94 
.45 

2.29 
.05 


.33 


.53 
.41 

■  *  •  •  « 

.05 
L66 


,44 


.25 


.22 
.64 


.10 
.16 
.22 


,29 


.12 
i.'73 


.78 
.19 
.25 


*  Statistics  for  the  year  1912-13. 

1  Less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

>  Includes  light  and  power. 

>  Exclusive  of  light  and  power. 


*  Includes  stationery,  etc. 

» Included  with  textbooks. 

*  Included  v.  ith  fuel. 
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SALARIES   OF  TEaCHEES   AXD   SCHOOL   OFFICEBS, 


Table  I. —  T'^-*'' 


»    » 


.  •>"  •   .  '     '*  * 


^-  •—  '»-»^|-»»     »'     ♦<!    /l"!/-^   * 


*  '.  '"  t 


-.—  -  -.  » 


£  — 


—        **  ~ 


—  -      r  r 


Ci 


—     I 


!    S 


I    n 

s  '  ""^ 


1 

■ 

1    "i 

X          — 

T. 

r.            ~* 

X         x 

r 

X 

m 

X  - 

»  ■ 

•        & 

-  5  C 

1 

1 
1 

-1 

If 

&4 

Vp^  n#ca*'-:r   Ala . . . 

7i  '1    1.  - 

»»'.  •»•    1. 1 

:-.  >  2.:- 

'»*    "  1.  '. 
'.7. 'w.    .if 

h7  •»' 

?».> 

»•!.  i*^  i.'.r 
^'A.  '■"  i ::. 

rv;.J2 

'>.  2\     1. '  4 
vi. '■>       .'.■' 

71. ^> 

v;.  7^    .  i.i 
»y».22  1.11 

57.4*    2.27 
4'i.  V*    L4.» 
54.  J-J 

70.  J-*      .74 
«>N(ri      .\- 

4m.  :«    4.»'.2 

J*!.".*' • 

t,2.iU    1.72 
t)H  >    1.27 
o3.  4'» 1 

r>'.  22 1 

♦32.  ^»    U»^ 
52.  Oi    1.34 
6<».li2    l.'*.i 
♦n.7l    L14 
.V3.2<»   5.13 
r>s.  V7    1.37 

57.  s«) 1 

61.  (It    1.<Jo 
77.  .'V. 

71.  11 

61.2^   Z.'V.i 
59.  4"»      .  (t? 
76.  04      . 4."i 
71.50    1.12' 
5,1.15      .<VV 
51.79    1.59 
54. 5S,     .  69 

1        : 

4   -». 

V.  3 

r..  _• 

•K  .4 

•l'  i 

7.  i! 

:.7i 

4.  r 

5.   V. 

7.42 

3.7' 
5.7^ 

3. :  • 

7.'.M 

7.21 

5.  s^ 

.  »•.' 

4.  .5" 
4.^1 

5.  ••" 
3.4. 
7.  *w-. 

5.  54 
fx<2 
7.  "7 
X  92 
7.  HI 
4.4" 
7.^1 
4.  92 1 
9.2  V 
4.2:1 
3.71 
9.61 

10.1s: 

4.  56' 

4.  Oil 

5.  7*^l 

6.  70 

L> 

ju74    11  • 4.'-} 

.       '•-  i  ' '^ 

A3*  2.4:  o.:i  X  ^ 

7.> I.> 

.v*l    2.1- 

'.'.'."  .....  ..'.'.      •^*4* 

»v'K- 2^    3.1: 

iV      .*J    -2.7' 

5.'m    4.2' 1.97 

4.N' 2.77 

2-     i'-' 

14. 4*     2.-       .:4      .  V. 

12.  u. 

3    '2    I.M    .>.  17    4.  .',2 

f^.  71 ..-v^.    4.  *  • 

3.14    A.tC 4. 4.» 

1.^'    7.4'     2.4'.    5..-. 
ls.:4    2.^     2.22    Lo2 
3..y. 

!   ..:«»  3  -*^ 

L-'    2.41    3.1»»     ivt. 
:.  V     l.,.j    1.47    ILii' 
•^^.    1.47     .7,4     2.21 
'., '  •    1.  V    -v  >     3.  42 
6^.*     2-'»'   2.  *^     3.''I 
5.  U    4.'-l      .'••     A. 04 
2.'.'    1.24    1.2''    27.24 
2.'^    1. 3..    1.27      !.'.*2 

5.  .>^    3.2     2..>     4-77 
7.'«    2.  ?*    1.34    l«\^i 
7.^.»    2  ^'    3.  v.      2.S7 
^i.    3..i.    4.41      6.t»> 
7.  "7    3.  r^    1.<M      9.  r» 
7.«-i    i'-i    1.-54      d.N's 

4..*.    l.J» '     2.1:> 

7.77    7.-"'    .3.07      3.2') 
v7'     4.:>    2.N2     2.  .-9 

6.  4'»    7.»'"     .73      a  14 

11.  r  5.97  a.2i»    6.0.5 

4..'N    1.6'' 4-<t» 

5. 45    3.  4«.    1.  s7     4.  72 
v:!7    2.7s    1.11      9.4*^ 
S.  22    4.7'    2.31      4.55 

5.41    tv.7i» t     S-92 

6.17    3.2.'    L61.    10.01 
4.'*.:  3.27    L6H     4.  SI 
6.r^i    .V*»  14.43.     1.7*4 

: 

Di^/iij^Li"   Ar*/ 

a37  tL&i 

Jonf-  y iro.  Ar ^ 

SanUK  ««.  CJ 

C  iiv.n  C.'v.  (.".o 

Pljml>:-l,'C'  T. 

Lake  Cry,  H*.* 

Ladrmje,  •»! 

PflClTfilo,  I'!  Jir> 

CentroiLi.  Ill 

Clinton,  Inrl 

C*n \ «T  V  ii  l6.  lo^va 

.75 
.34 
.69 

-  ■  ;y\ 

.23 
.5*' 
.46 

.39 

.34 
.12 

ail 

.83 
L80 

i'eo 

'a20 
.53 

L04 

.» 

.87 

.30 

4.92 

lf*la   K'jn-»          .  - 

.13 
.72 

.18 
.90 

Mav'sville.  Kv 

Houma.  La.** 

&40 
2.26 
2:60 

"i'44 

Rumf*>rd.  Mc 

Milton.  Ma^^ 

Hancr>ck,  ^lit^h 

Evelfth.  Minn 

Gr«»*nvill<».  Mi^s 

"*6". 

.49 

L14 

2.65 
..S9 
.10 

"'.64 

LOO 

L65 
.18 

L46 

0) 

Fulton,  Mo 

2.57 

H-Kiine-?,  >i(»br 

Cl'iremont,  X.  U 

Niitlev.  N.  J 

Roswcil.  N.  Mex 

9.5'':  2.  ^4     .3*. 
4.79  2.21 

2.91 

3.72   3.'.*> 

ll.S)» 1 

5.11 

4.27 

l.u'. 

1.^ 

2.S2 

.54 

.67 

L44 

ii'96 

.19 
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1 
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3.S6 

1.  50 
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Vancouver,  Wa>h-... 
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5.  93' 
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"*76 
.37 
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1 

■ 

*  Si  at  1st  ic*  for  the  yonr  1912-13. 

1  Le  s  thiiu  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 
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MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM   SALARIES. 

The  interpretative  material  in  the  present  report  involves  the  use 
of  the  median,  upper,  and  lower  quartiles  for  purposes  of  salary  com- 
parisons; maxima  and  minima;  and  especially  the  use  of  frequency 
tables.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  (Part  III,  p.  87)  to  explain 
the  significance  of  these  devices  in  salary  investigations.  With 
regard  to  the  maximum  and  minimum,  much  care  needs  to  be  exer- 
cised to  see  that  the  figure  given  is  a  real  maximum  or  minimum 
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salary.  The  maximum  reported  is  apt  to  be  that  of  a  grammar- 
school  principal/  and  the  minimum  often  a  training-school  girl  in 
practice  work;  there  is  httle  uniformity  in  reporting  these  items. 
Some  of  the  instances  are  relatively  simple;  others  are  complicated. 
The  comparatively  simple  case  of  the  building  principal,  who  may 
bo  a  principal  in  fact,  shades  oflf  into  the  puzzling  case  of  the  "  teacher 
in  charge,"  who  may  teach  all  or  part  of  the  time.  The  intricacies 
involved  in  making  just  comparisons  are  clearly  stated  by  Supt.  G.  J. 
Borst,  of  Danbury,  Conn.: 

We  pay  $S00  to  women  principals  of  small  buildings  and  $760  to  women  whom  we 
call  "teachers  in  charge"  of  two  or  three  room  buildings. 

For  a  regular  grade  teacher  who  has  no  executive  work  or  responsibility  vre  pay 
$720  as  a  maximum.  The  city  has  a  r^ular  salary  schedule  which  has  been  in  effect 
some  four  or  five  years.  Before  that  time  the  salaries  of  the  grade  teachers  were  much 
lower. 

I  have  given  this  question  of  salary  considerable  study  and  I  feel  sure  from  my  study 
that  we  are  paying  above  the  average  for  Connecticut,  if  you  can  get  all  the  facts  clearly 
stated  as  I  have  given  them  for  Danbury.  There  are  some  neighboring  cities,  for 
example,  which  have  a  maximum  of  |700,  one  or  two  $750,  and  only  one  or  two  |800, 
but  some  of  these  grant  an  extra  salary  or  bonus  for  work  done  outside.  For  example, 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  cities  the  maximum  salary  is  $750,  but  if  a  teacher  will  do 
extension  work  in  Columbia  and  keep  going  she  can  get  an  extra  salary  or  bonus  for 
improving  herself.  This  may  be  continued  until  she  can  get  $100  more  than  she 
otherwise  would.  The  practice  is,  of  course,  very  praiseworthy  in  itself,  but  all 
teachers  can  not  do  this  work,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  all  teachers  will  do  it,  and  I 
think  it  hardly  fair  to  quote  it  sfl  a  maximum  for  elementary  teachers  without  some 
sort  of  explanation. 

With  regard  to  the  minimum  figure  the  abnormally  low  figure  is 
often  found  to  be  the  salary  of  a  temporary  teacher,  a  substitute,  an 
assistant,  a  training-school  girl  in  practice  work,  or  a  peculiarly 
exceptional  case.  In  1913  Cleveland,  Ohjo,  reported  $203  as  a  mini- 
mum, because  Nottingham,  a  suburb,  had  just  been  annexed  to  the 
city  system.  At  the  present  time  the  Cleveland  minimum  is  $500. 
Any  comparison  based  on  an  apparent  fluctuation  of  from  $203  to 
$500  would  be  erroneous  as  far  as  actual  city  conditions  are  concerned, 
however  well  it  might  show  the  striking  inequaUties  that  persist  in  the 
payment  of  teachers  as  between  city  and  country,  or  even  city  and 
suburb.     There  are  many  such  cases. 

1  ThJs  point  was  carefully  considered  In  tlie  1905  report  (p.  13):  "As  to  the  teachers  and  principals  in 
elementary  schools  the  case  is  much  more  complex.  In  several  of  the  large  cities  a  principal  (sometimes 
called  asuperrising  principal)  has  charge  of  a  group  of  schools  in  a  d  istrict,  and  an  assistant  or  vice  principal 
has  charge  of  each  building  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned,  but  with  no  supervisory  duties  in  regard  to 
instruction.  In  other  cities  assistant  superintendents  may  perform  duties  like  the  sui)ervl5ing  principals 
above,  and  in  many  cities  the  principal  has  exactly  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  vice  principal 
Just  referred  to.  In  Washington,  for  example,  principals  of  elementary  schools  teach  a  class  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  of  other  teachers.  Not  infrequently,  and  usually  in 
the  smaller  cities,  teachers  in  one  of  the  higher  grades  serve  also  as  principals,  and  theaalariee  of  principals 
of  the  smaller  buildings  are  less  than  the  maximum  paid  teachers.  The  line  between  teachers  and  prin- 
cipalis not  always  distinct.  ^Wlien  we  undertake  a  comparison  of  city  with  city  we  find,  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  high  schools,  that  differences  in  methods  of  organization  and  supervision  may  require  twice  as  many 
principals  in  one  city  as  in  another  with  the  same  number  of  teachers." 
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Froquontly  conditions  quite  defy  comparison.  Supt.  Lawton  B. 
Evans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  explaining  what  appeared  to  be  an  abnormal 
change  in  the  minimum  salary  reported  for  his  city  in  different  years, 
states  his  case  as  follows: 

"We  have  all  sorts  of  minimum  salaries,  dcpendinfr  entirely  upon  the  contract  for 
the  year  and  the  Bohool  to  be  taucrht.  For  in5tance  I  have  one  contract  now  ^idth  a 
young  lady  who  is  teaching  12  children  three  hours  a  day  and  for  that  eer\ice  is -willing 
to  accept  $15  a  month.  This  L^  the  least  salary  we  are  now  pacing  anybody,  and  it  is 
an  exceptional  case.  I  have  a  few  negroes  in  remote  dL*^tricts  teaching  a  five-months' 
school  for  $25  a  month,  or  $125  a  year.  I  have  as8i:«tant  kindergarten  teachers  who 
are  partly  in  training  who  get  $240  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  no  definite 
schedule  and  never  have  had.  We  are  parang  according  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual,  and  it  varies  in  ever\-  locality  and  in  every  school. 
It  is  possibly  true  that  our  minimum  wage  was  $289,  and  another  year  was  $248,  and 
for  this  year  it  might  be  a  totally  different  figure.  We  open  all  sorts  of  schools  in  all 
sorts  of  places  and  pay  for  all  kinds  of  8er\ace. 

In  southern  cities  the  minimum  reported  may  be  for  white  teachers 
or  it  may  be  for  colored.  No  fair  comparison  between  any  two  cities 
can  be  made  unless  it  is  clear  that  both  are  reporting  on  the  same 
basis.  Supt.  Arthur  F.  Hannan,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  in  explaining  the 
variation  in  the  minimum  reported  for  his  city,  writes: 

Prior  to  the  year  1909-10,  teachers  were  employed  on  a  basis  of  eight  calendar 
months.  Colored  teachers  were  paid  straight  salaries  of  $35  and  $40  a  month  for 
eight  calendar  months  without  regard  to  experience,  eflSciency,  certification,  or 
length  of  service  in  the  local  schools.  White  teachers  were  paid  salaries  ranging  from 
$560  to  $800  for  work  in  the  elementary  schools  and  $840  for  work  in  the  high  school. 

Since  the  year  1909-10,  white  teachers  have  been  employed  on  a  basis  of  nine 
scholastic  months  on  salaries  ranging  from  $540  to  $900  for  work  in  elementary'  schools 
and  from  $810  to  $1,600  in  the  high  school.  However,  in  the  elementary  schools, 
salaries  do  not  go  over  $675  except  for  seventh  grade  and  for  principals  who  devote  a 
part  of  their  time  to  teaching.  The  maximum  salary  is  attainable  in  five  years,  or 
less,  in  case  of  special  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Also  in  emplo^dng  expe- 
rienced tear^hers  we  fix  the  salary'  at  such  place  in  the  schedule  as  seems  wise  and  just. 

The  small  decrease  in  the  minimum  salary  ($271)  paid  to  colored  teachers  was  made 
in  the  year  1909-10,  when  teachers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  nine  scholastic  months 
for  the  first  time.  More  recently,  colored  teachers  have  been  put  under  schedule 
ranging  from  $270  to  $450  according  to  training,  experience,  length  of  service  in  the 
local  schools,  and  general  fitness  for  the  work. 

To  sum  up,  while  the  minimum  salary  both  for  colored  teachers  and  for  white 
teachers  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  years  prior  to  1908,  the  maximum  salaries 
are  materially  larger  and  tlie  teachers  receiving  salaries  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  are  better  paid,  much  better  paid,  than  formerly. 

METHODS  IN  SALARY  CAMPAIGNS. 

By  what  legitimate  methods  may  teachers^  salaries  be  raised  ? 
The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  and  frequently  well  answered, 
notably  in  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  few  of  the  plans  for  practical  accomplishment  in 
this  field  are  generally  known.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  set 
forth  by  Supt.  John  W.  Carr,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  at  the  St.  Paul 
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meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  July,  1914.  There 
are  at  least  five  specific  methods  of  procedure,  according  to  Supt. 
Carr: 

1.  Keep  down  other  expenses,  so  that  there  may  be  funds  for  increasing  teachers* 
salaries.  In  making  up  the  school  budget,  it  usually  happens  that  everything  else  is 
provided  for  before  any  provision  is  made  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  Let 
ufl  keep  down  the  "miscellaneous  expenses"  and  we  shall  have  more  money  for 
teachers'  salaries. 

2.  Standardize  expenses,  and  in  many  localities  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  reasonable  salaries  to  teachers  without  increasing  the  burden  of  taxation  to  all. 
In  a  small  city,  the  amount  expended  for  books  and  educational  supplies  exceeded 
$17,000  per  year.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  supplies  actually  needed  was  made  and 
money  appropriated  accordingly.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  attendance 
had  increased  more  than  1,000,  yet  the  annual  decrease  in  expenditures  for  supplies 
was  more  than  $2,000.  By  many  small  savings,  the  amount  available  for  teachers' 
salaries  may  be  materially  increased. 

3.  Utilize  the  various  teachers' organizations  for  the  study  of  tax  laws  and  the  laws 
and  practices  for  collecting  and  distributing  school  funds.  Appoint  active  executive 
committees  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  funds  which  are  voted  are 
really  available  for  school  purposes.  In  many  localities  if  the  tax  dodgers  and  dead- 
heads were  made  to  pay  up,  there  would  be  adequate  funds  for  teachers'  salaries. 

4.  Organize  and  maintain  educational  publicity  committees — local,  State,  and 
National.  The  people  want  to  know  what  the  great  body  of  teachers  really  need  in  the 
way  of  support  in  order  that  they,  the  teachers,  may  do  their  work  most  effectively. 
In  most  communities  that  is  all  that  is  required  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  to 
provide  minimum  salary  laws,  permanent  tenure,  and  adequate  pensions. 

5.  Lastly,  let  us  go  to  our  homes,  formulate  a  reasonable  salary  schedule  for  the 
particular  locality  in  which  we  live,  and  then  see  if  we  can  not  get  it  adopted.  Let 
teachers  agree  among  themselves  on  a  schedule  which  is  reasonable,  and  in  moi?t  com- 
munities it  will  be  adopted.^ 

The  point  Supt.  Carr  makes  in  paragraph  4  of  his  program  is  of 
special  importance.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon 
the  fact  that,  once  accurate  data  have  been  compiled,  the  salary 
campaign  resolves  itself  into  a  campaign  of  publicity.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  to  have  been  a  safe  assumption  that  the  real  reason 
for  continued  low  salaries  was  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  how  low  salaries  really  were.  Publicity  is  urgent.  In 
this  connection  the  words  of  Payson  Smith  ^  are  as  applicable  as 
they  were  in  1906.     Speaking  of  the  1905  salaries  report,  he  said: 

If  these  reports  are  to  be  stored  away  on  shelves  to  collect  dust  and  to  grow  stale, 
or  if  they  are  to  be  reserved  merely  for  the  reading  of  teachers,  they  may  as  well  not 
have  been  written.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  facts  before  the  poopl  ?.  *  *  * 
This  National  report  should  be  followed  with  State  reports,  wherever  these  have  not 
already  been  made.  But  even  this  will  not  bo  enough.  Every  local  community 
must  do  its  own  work.  When  reports  are  ready  local  communities  should  see  to  it 
that  the  local  press,  members  of  school  boards,  and  town  and  city  councils  are  pro- 
vided with  articles  based  on  the  reports.  State  reports  and  local  committees  may 
perhaps  best  be  arranged  at  the  direction  of  the  State  teachers'  associations.     Every 

>  National  Education  Association.    Addresses  and  Frooeedings,  St.  Paol,  1914,  p.  92.    John  W.  Carr, 
■iipertntendent,  Bayonne,  N.  7. 
1  Journal  of  Education,  64:214, 1906. 
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county  iDfitituta  and  local  teachers*  meeting  should  provide  place  for  the  discuasion 
of  this  question.  Your  city  or  town  teachers*  association  may  properly  have  a  com- 
mittee on  economic  advancement  as  a  course  of  study.  And  fiurther,  where  there  is 
an  association  of  citizens,  a  grange,  a  civic  club,  a  parents'  association,  let  this  topic 
be  presented .  The  second  great  work  of  spreading  the  facts  is  as  highly  important 
as  the  first  great  work  cf  getting  thom,  and  it  is  a  work  in  which  we  may  all  participate. 


II.  STATISTICS  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1914-15. 

Little  actual  change  in  teachers'  salaries  betweeti  1912-13  and 
1914-15  has  taken  place.  Although  the  committee  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  cost  of  living,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  collected 
again  the  salaries  for  all  city  school  systems,  it  seemed  necessary 
only  to  print  tliose  not  previously  published.  This  section  of  the 
report  therefore  gives  actual  salaries  for  superintendents,  high-school 
teachers  and  principals,  and  elementary  teachers  and  principals  in 
713  of  the  1,079  cities  having  between  2,500  and  5,000  population. 

This  information  is  given  in  Table  1. 
-  It  is  not  3^et  possible  to  collect  salary  statistics  for  rural  school 
teachers  with  the  same  degree  of  completeness  possible  for  city 
teachers,  but  conditions  are  improving  in  this  respect.  Table  2 
(pp.  83  to  86)  gives  the  1914-15  salaries  for  rural  teachers  in  certain 
counties,  by  State  and  term  in  days,  as  reported  by  the  State  and 
county  school  officers. 

Table  3  (p.  87)  gives  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  for 
1914-15  in  certain  States.  This  information  was  furnished  by  the 
State  and  county  school  officers.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
county  superintendent's  position  is  apparent  from  the  increasing 
number  of  good  salaries  paid. 

Table  1. — Salcrics  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cUies  having  2,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15. 

[Figures  in  italic  relate  to  men;  the  other  figures  to  women.] 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

.  Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Decatur.  Ala 

4,228 

4,250 
4,214 

ClyOGO 

• 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

S675 
585 
540 

630 
585 

1 

U^ 

1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
7 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

S58S 

Eu&ula.  Ala 

J, 800 
1,SZ0 

1 

$900 

540 
450 
405 
1225 
495 

Glrard.  Ala 

I 
1 
1 

810 
Btr 
496 

540 

• 

495 
473 
450 
2/U 
225 

» Colored. 
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Taele  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2, SCO  and 

fewer  than  5^000  inhabitants — 1914-1 S — Continued. 


Cities. 


Jasper,  Ala. 


Opelilia,  Ala. 


Phenix,  Ala.., 
Sheffield,  Ala. 


Troy,  Ala. 


TtBcmnbla,  Ala. 


Ark^elphia,  Ark. 
Bates  ville.  Ark.... 
BlytheTille.Ark.. 


Camden,  Ark. 


Conway,  Ark. 


£1  Dorado,  Ark. 
Ford  yce.  Ark... 
Hope,  Ark 


ICalvem,  Ark. 


Newport,  Ark. 


Prescott,  Ark, 


KussellYine,  Ark. 


Stuttgart,  Ark.. 
VanBoren,  Ark. 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,509 


4,734 


4,555 

4,805 


4,961 


3,324 

2,745 
3,309 
3,849 


3,9C5 
2,704 

4,202 
2,754 
3,639 


2,778 


3,557 


2,705 

2,936 

2,740 
3,878 


Superin- 
tendent. 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


$1,680 


1,000 


1,600 


1,800 


1,S00 

8,000 
1,620 
1,000 


1,600 
1,600 

1,800 
1,500 
1,100 


1,500 


1,200 


1,500 

1,500 

1,600 
1,860 


I  Colored. 

>  Supervisor  of  mudc  and  drawing. 

s  Primary  supervisor. 

« Supervisor  of  elementary  work. 


1 


Salary. 


81,800 


675 


765 


1,000 
675 
675 


600 


1,100 

720 
1,125 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
4 


/ 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 

1 
/ 
3 

1 
1 
/ 
3 


Salary. 


8765 
765 


720 
630 


530 
540 

600 
COO 
J^SO 
480 
675 


675 
575 
495 


1,000 
6?5 
675 

630 

540 

360 

•270 


540 


560 


600 
620 
520 
600 
480 

675 
630 
675 
540 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
/ 


1 
2 


1 


1 


Salary. 


1 1^00 


MOO 


fOO 
^360 


1,200 
766 


675 


U,200 
1450 


675 


608 
»540 


810 
520 


1,000 


900 
540 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
3 
9 
7 
2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
5 
12 
11 
/ 
11 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
13 
2 
1 
6 
2 
3 
3 
2 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
/ 
2 
3 
3 

/ 

11 

2 

9 

1 

12 


•  Domestic  sdenoe. 

•  Half  time. 

Y  One  colored. 

•  Part  time  physical-culture  teacher. 


Salary. 


s$540 
495 
473 
240 
630 
585 
563 
540 

1220 

1200 
360 
540 
450 

1270 
540 
495 
468 
450 
360 
270 
225 
630 
450 
480 
450 

*600 
400 


6.'?0 

495 

450 

315 

•675 

540 

495 

1270 

1225 

540 

1350 

585. 

450 

495 

450 

428 

7405 

^860 

1315 

1270 

600 

540 

450 

560 

520 

480 

460 

400 

820 

320 

520 

440 

480 
480 
400 
495 
•225 
450 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  Uaehers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  i^SOO  and 

fewer  than  6,000  inhabitants — 1914-16 — (\)ntiiiued. 


Cities. 


Anaheim,  Ca]., 


Goallnga.  Cal. 
Colton,Cal... 


Corona,  Cal.... 

EmeryvIIlo,Cal 
HaywardjCal.. 


Lodl,Cal 

Merced,  Cal 

• 

Mill  Valley,  Cal.. 
Monterey,  Cal 

Nevada  City,  CaI 
Ontario,  Cal 


Orange,  Cal. 


1               Highs 
Siiperbi- '    l*rincipals. 

rhools. 
Tea 

Elementary  schools. 

Popiila- 

chefs. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tifin 

ipnrlmt 

UV^lK* 

K  V^l  A  M  C^4a  s  m 

Num- 
.  Iter. 

Salary. 
if,  600 

Num- 
ber. 

i 

Ralary. 
il,SOO 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

2,fi28 

$1,500         1 

9900 

4 

i$900 

j 

I 

uyo 

2 

810 

12 

765 

s 

uifyi 

2 

743 

J 

USOO 

2 

$»K 

1 

1,250 

1 

653 

/ 

1,900 

1 

1.200 

2 

1.1.W 

2 

1.100 

1 

1,000 

4,199 

1.350 

1 

t,000 

/ 

l,4f^ 

/ 

990 

3 

900 

1 

»  1.500 

/ 

1,XOO 

1 

990 

13 

855 

1 

1,200 

1 
1 

900 
810 

2 

1 

810 
765 

3,980 

g,ffO 

/ 

i.^si 

/ 
/ 
2 
/ 
3 

i.m 

i,son 

1,300 

i,feo 

1,200 

3 

900 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

855 

846 
824 
SOI 
790 
779 
765 
745 
722 
711 

3,540 

/ 

t,too 

1 

1,395 

1,30S 

f 

1,916 

21 

765 

/ 

i 

1,900 

3 

1,125 

1 

1,035 

2 

900 

2,613 

J 

1,800 

4 

1,200 

2 

7        ■»  » 

1,020 

2 

960 

2,746 

i,6W 

1 
5 

1,440 
1.200 

1 
2 

1.200 

1.080 

2 

1,038 

2 

999 

1 

990 

3 

960 

1 

720 

2,697 

1,600    

2 

1,000 

16 

820 

3,102 

/ 

"ilm 

'i 

1,900 

/ 

1,800 

20 

675 

1 
1 

23 

1,200 

J 

1,600 

mt^0 

1 

1 

1,080 

4 

900 

10 

900 

2.551 

B,400 

3 

1,080 

8 

960 

4,923 

/ 

1,680 

3 

900 

1 

850 

5 

800 
750 
650 
400 

2,689 

g,000 

/ 

1,SOO 
1,100 

1,000 

r 

» 

........ 

2 

1,000 

3 

1,000 

950 
850 

4,274 

1,800 

3 

1,000 

<  1,500 

»1,400 

1960 

*     1 

»960 

17! 

840 
800 
780 
750 
720 
660 
600 

2,920 

1,700 

1 

2 

1,100 
900 

«i.om 

*i.aoo 

" 

*8W 

3 

765 

5 

720 

3 

675 

1  Special  teachers. 


s  Assistant. 


Supervisors. 
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Table  1. — . 


Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2^500 
fewer  than  5^000  inliahitants — 1914-i5 — Continued. 


and 


Cities. 


O.Tnard,  Cal. 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Redding,  Cal. 


Bedondo  Beach,  Oal 


Salinas,  Cal. 


San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Tulare,  Cal. 


WatsonriUe,  Cal. 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,555 


4,486 


8,572 


2,935 


3,736 


3,471 


4,348 


4,649 


2,758 


4,446 


Superin- 
tendent. 


W,^ 


>«,^ 


l.SOO 


^»,JiO0 


9,000 


S,000 


i,4O0 


e,6oo 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1  Also  principal  of  high  school. 
*  Assistant, 
s  Part  time. 


Salary. 


i£,400 


*  1,600 


i,600 


t,600 
M,600 


*t,600 


2,000 


1,600 


*  1,500 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
i 


t 


Salary. 


SI,  500 
1,400 
1,S00 
1,200 
7,^00 
1,U0 
1,440 
1,380 
1,380 
1,330 
1,320 

i,seo 

1,260 
1,200 
g,000 
1,800 

i.eco 

1,400 
1,360 
1,100 
l,0o0 
1,000 
1,600 
1,450 
1,400 

1,350 
1,250 
1,200 
1,100 

aeoo 

*650 
1,500 
1,400 
1,350 
1,250 
1.200 
950 

»650 


1,400 
1,350 
l.SOO 
1.300 
1,200 


1.500 
1,400 
1,100 
1,250 
1.150 
1.100 
iOOO 
1,000 
1..500 
1,350 
l,SoO 
1,»« 
1,100 
1,100 
1,050 
1.000 
750 
500 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
1 


1 
1 


Salary. 


%1,600 
1,200 
1,080 


1,676 


1,000 


1,U0 


1,800 


1,300 
1  2(J0 
1,100 


1,800 
900 


l,i00 


Num- 
ber. 


*  Special  teachers. 

»  Part  time,  special  teachers. 


1 

2 

10 

1 
3 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 


10 


2 
3 

G 


1 
1 
5 

g 
1 
1 

5 
5 
6 
/ 
1 
1 
1 

15 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
4 
3 
8 


5 
6 
12 
/ 
1 


Salary 


$900 
850 
800 

1,200 
1,140 
l.OSO 
1,020 
960 
800 
»660 


765 


900 
850 
800 


1.200 

M.170 

1,020 

900 

M80 
9t)0 
930 

900 
600 
(KK) 
480 
1.200 
1.000 
900 
800 
TOO 
050 
500 
<1.000 
900 
8.50 
825 


850 
SOO 
8(X) 
750 
650 
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PAI-^EIES  '■•F  TE.\«TIEBS  AXD  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


X-*«'^K     «- 


"^t  r,'  ,  ^ ','t  .'    /  *y  •  *  -f        ,  .» '  -  #-A/w,'*  r.f  fitin  harimg  i,500  and 


Hi 


9  .*:'«ji\ 


t' 


-7^ 


4  V#i 


Wor/iU  :..!.  rj. 


3  1^7 


Alamr^a.  C'#l>« 

C*jl'ir  » I'i  fit  V,  Tolo, 

Durango,  i'fAo 


Bnglewr^yl,  Colo. 


FlorCTif<»,  Colo. 


Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


Ls  Junta,  Colo. 


Lamar,  CiAo. 


Longmont,  Colo. 


1  Boeclal  teachers. 

'  'rhreo  special  teachers. 


N    -a- 


-r. 


iS  •>/> 


Xonn 


I 
1 


N 

bcr 


/  *X/ 


*  Part  time,  special  teachers. 

*  One  special  teacher. 


51.330 
1.130 


I 
1 
1 


too 

.300 


1.100 


3  i'13 

/.  >'/; 

t 

m 

'  #:  frr. 

2 

f7X» 

1 

810 

* 

J  *'.» 

1        / 

7» 

4  T13 

/  -«/> 

1 

1.3i3 

1 

/  0'- 

'        2 

l.OijO 

1 

l.«>7'. 

.        2 

•50 

2 

M» 

4.».v; 

1      f .  yo 

1 

I.42S 

/ 

1,800 

1 

9rH 

/ 

1,1^ 

1 

900 

/ 

1  f>:i 

1 

1 

.K^ 

* 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2.1*s3 

i.sno 

1 

800 

1 
1 
1 
1 

tviO 
500 

»/:5 

1 

750 

2,712 

1.5*70 

/ 

;.aoo 

1 
2 

«5 
7»»5 

2 

720 

2.800 

2 

I.IK 

1,100 

2 

1,1100 

2 

900 

/ 

845 

2 

845 

1 

720 

4,154 

t,600 

; 

l.¥X> 

1 

1,900 

f 

1,100 

/ 

1,000 

/ 

960 

2,977 

1,600 

/ 

l,tlS 

/ 

900 

2 

900 

2 

855 

i 

SIO 

1 

765 

4,250 

i,000 

/ 

1,710 

5 

IJ.'iS 

1 

1,045 

/ 

utoo 

2 

950 

/ 

1,000 

3 

1,000 

f 

960 

3 

950 

/ 
/ 
s 

5 
5 
6 

4 
1 

4 

* 

1 
1 
1 

11 
3 
4 
2 
7 
1 
6 
3 
4 
5 


2 
1 
5 
8 
4 
5 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
7 
1 
/ 

i 

1 
1 

2 
/ 
1 
2 

13 
9 
6 
f 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
7 
3 
3 
/ 
I 
2 

15 
4 
5 
1 


91,99 
960 


t  Part  time. 


856 

810 
765 


840 

saof 

S504 

1730 


810 
7«5 
745 
700 
»e75 


«675 


650 
600 

690 
500 
075 
030 
585 
«900 
810 
706 


id 
675 
030 
565 

i,SSO 
11.060 
>/,fOO 

1,100 
960 
900 
810 

1810 

1765 
720 
G75 
C30 
£85 
565 
540 
450 
900 

1810 
79S 
675 


565 

540 

1,100 

1,000 

1900 

716 

065 


600 

570 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  ptiblic  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 

fewer  man  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Loveland,  Colo. 


Monte  Vista,  Colo. 


Montrose,  Colo. 


Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


Salida,  Colo. 


Sterling,  Colo. 


Betliel,  Conn. 


East  Windsor,  Conn. 


Newtown,  Conn. 


Thompson,  Conn. 


Dover,  Del. 


Popula< 


opuu 
tion. 


3,G51 


2,544 


3,254 


3,230 


Milford,  Del 

Apalachicola,  Fla 
Bartow,  Fla 


4,425 


3,044 


3,792 


3,362 


3,012 


4,804 


3,720 


2,603 
3,065 
2,662 


>  Special  teachers. 

*  Three  special  teachers. 

©7644^—15 ^3 


Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Principab. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

$1,800 

1 

SI, too 

1 

$1,000 

2 

11,000 

/ 

^$i,m 

1 

990 

1 

810 

1 

igso 

• 

1 
1 
1 
1 

946 
000 
855 
810 

1 
/ 
6 
6 

^900 

1810 

720 

676 

1 

540 

8 
9 
5 

630 
585 

540 

t,too 

i 

i,too 

1 

900 

/ 

^1,000 

1 

855 

1 

1810 

2 

720 

2 
2 
6 
2 

1 

720 
675 
630 
585 

450 

t,SOO 

B 

utoo 

3 

1,000 

1 

1,900 

1 

^1,900 

1 

1,200 

3 
5 

000 
900 
765 

1 

810 

1 

15 
22 

i  1,000 

•  810 

650 

t,000 

1 

1,460 

1 

1,000 

/ 

1,150 

1 

i«O0 

B 

000 

1 

1,100 

1 

1810 

3 

900 

1 

810 

1 

765 

* 

1 

1 

810 
765 

18 

4 
2 

676 
630 
586 

1,900 

1 

i.too 

1 

UltS 

2 

810 

1 

1765. 

1 

« 1,100 

1 
2 
2 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

1 
1 
1 
1 

67S 
610 
585 
«40 

5,000 

1 

1,100 

5 

1,S60 

1 

1,000 

2 

1855 

1 

950 

1 

1,000 

4 

713 

2 

900 

20 

666 

2 

855 

i,400 

1 

700 

1 

roo 

8 

480 

2 

600 

1 

5C0 

3 
4 

440 
400 

/ 

8H 

1 
1 

4  150 
481 

1 

444 

8 

407 

/ 

1,100 

2 

600 

1 

600 

1 

500 

S 

5 

^ 

i 

1,800 

1 

900 

1 

494 

1 

800 

/ 

1 

700 

/ 

118 

1 

660 

9 
1 
/ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

41S 
399 
SOO 
380 
361 
342 
11,000 

750 

1 

650 

2 

600 

3 

550 

1 

525 

2 

475 

2 

425 

2 

400 

l,iOO 

2 

540 
495 

1 

595 

1 
10 

1540 

M50 

1 

1,080 

560 
480 

1 
5 

440 

1 
1 

400 

1 

1,600 

800 
800 

1           600 

1 

1 
10 

520 

480 

680 

1 

1 

680 

1 

1 

*  Assistant. 

*  One  special  U 

ncher. 

<Spec 

ialteai 

^er,  pan 

t  time. 
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Tamim  1 


€f  oMeerw  m^  fmehtn  tn  pmkUe  adbooli  of  eiiim  Antn^  t,SOO  and 
fewtr  dm  5,000  inhuhiiant§    i»/^i5--Contiimed . 


I>«L«ih1,  FU 

FcniandJiw,  Fla. 
Ltr«Oak,  Fla 

Oftando,  Fla 

Qnliicy,  Fla 

8«Bfordt  Fla 

Bainbrklge,  Ga.. 

Bani«^vill«,  Ga. . 
CafToUton,  Oa.... 

Cartcirsvflle,  Ga.. 
Cadartown,  Ga.;. 

Corington,  Ga... 

Cuthbert,  Oa 

Dawson,  Ga 

East  Point, Ga... 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.. 
HawkinsTiUe,  Ga 

Monroe,  Oa 

Moultrie,  Ga 

Quitman,  Oa..... 

Washington,  Ga.. 
Caldwell,  Idaho.. 

Moscow,  Idaho... 

Sandpoint,  Idaho 
Wallace,  Idaho... 


750 
750 


1,000 
950 
925 
900 


I  Special  teachers. 
I  Ono  special  teacher. 


•  Colored. 

« Two  special  teachers. 


»  Siiperrisors. 
•  Average. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  hawng  2^500  and 

fewer  than  5^000  inhabitants — 1914-lS — Continued. 


Popnla- 
tuai 

Super  in- 
tmdflnt 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Citk& 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principcds. 

Teachers. 

•Ji\j»*» 

i^TM^a^ai  !#• 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Weber,  Idaho 

2,600 

it, 000 

» 

$1,000 

/ 

9900 

1 

9766 

2 

1765 

■    w       ^m  ^^^^^^^    ■      ^v  ^i^v^^^^B^  ^^  VVVVV^V     «V^^ 

/ 
8 

1 

810 
765 
740 

•     4 

1 
2 
6 

720 

1675 

660 

600 

Anna,  lU. 

2,800 

i.ars 

1 

800 

8 

600 

9 

700 

2 
13 

550 

600 

Batavia,  111 

4,436 

1 

1,000 

9 

900 

1 

700 

2 

600 

6 

760 

2 

650 

10 

575 

1 

700 

4 

560 

2 

650 

2 
3 

525 
500 

Benton,  lU. 

2,675 

l,S^ 

s 

680 

2 

610 

•  y  w~  w 

8 
2 

1 
0 

490 
467 
440 
403 

Garml,Ill 

2,833 

1 

1,065 

968 

1 

696 

1 

480 

********** 

765 

1 

*4£6 

1 

468 

690 

1 

418 

680 

2 

874 

^Ji$8 

6 

1 

351 
"307 

CaflervDle,  Dl 

2,071 

1,S60 

1 

900 

9O0 
800 

1 
1 

696 

« 

525 

1 

500 

2 

450 

4 

400 

1 

325 

1 
3 

280 
215 

Downers  GrOYe.  Ill 

2,601 

t,100 

1 

1,000 

1 

900 

^^^^  ^^    ^w    ^^K^^^^m  m^            ^"^^  ^P  ^^    •    ^^^  ■     ^^^^^^  V   ^   ^   ^  ^ 

9 

810 

2 

810 

2 

650 

2 
3 

1 
6 
1 

630 
585 
550 
540 
450 

Bast  MoUne,  HI 

2,665 

1,800 

1 

765 

2 

648 

- 

1 
5 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 

630 

585 

495 

450 

»350 

*300 

•315 

icfliTiffhfiif).  ni,  ,,,,,,.„, 

8  888 

1,SS0 

1 

900 

/ 

676 

i 

790 

9 

405 

1 

675 

•r 

^W 

1 

630 

1 

500 

Eldorado.  HI 

3,366 

1,900 

1 

660 

^^^^^■v^v^^  V    ^V^^^v^^  V      ^^v^B^B  VVVIV^^^^^^^^ 

5 

4*0 

1 

480 

2 

440 

12 

400 

Falrbunr  .HI 

2,505 

9,000 

1 

4  765 

4 

723 

1 

766 

7 

*8S0 

M,  ^KB  a^iAs  J  y  s»  •■«••••••••• 

2 

«680 

2 

575 

2 

55;< 

1 

532 

6 

510 

Flora,  IIL 

2,704 

1,066 

3 

610 

510 

4 

iCiS 

6 

425 

1 

3H3 

Oeneseo,  Dl 

3,109 

1,600 

2 

630 

1 

*  900 

1 

1 

3 

6  5S.5 

1 

3             S40 

1 

1 

\ 

6  1          405 

1 

2 

450 

» Supervisors, 
s  Cobred. 


•  Sp'»clal  t-^achers. 
<  Asjblant. 


'  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1. — Salarin  of  o^een  and  inAen  in  pubiie  tekooU  of  cUUt  having  2,500  and 

feufr  dan  5,000  fiiAa6ifaiiit—i9i'^/5— Continued. 


1 

Peoii]»- 

ijupcm- 
taftdcnt. 

H%iiKhoola. 

ElaoMntvy  Khoob. 

Cltfs. 

tm 

*«. 

Prtttcip>h 

Teachen. 

Nob- 
ber. 

SdhtfT 

Sum- 
bcr. 

a*ry. 

Suai- 
bcr. 

Sdbry. 

Sam- 
bcr. 

SiOvy. 

V 

GraeDviI]«.  Ill 

3,178 

$1,$00 

1 

91,*J0 

1 

S7f8 

SS60 

^^WM4**  ■    »««^j    ^mm  m  *••*•*«•*• 

4 

1 

744 

585 

I 

056 

481 

1 

585 

498 
416 

304 

1,008 

1,900 

i 

1,000 

4 

800 

700 

1 

650 

COO 

I 

000 

575 
525 
500 
450 

navaaa,  HI 

s^as 

i,soo 

1 

810 

/ 
1 

9S0 
675 

3 

0585 

1630 

565 

6 

630 

10 

510 

<405 

450 

nicfaland,  ni 

S,e73 

1,900 

1 

*855 

1 

810 

1 

540 

518 

^^   i^               ""P  ^t"—  >•«•••••  •«« 

2 

730 

405 

450 

428 

«405 

883 

*S16 

HighJandPark^IU 

4,300 

i,?oo 

'  -  •  *  •  •  « 

1,090 

*■■•••■>  - 

1,000 

975 

• 

iftSO 
1090 
825 
875 
850 
825 
800 
775 
750 
«S0O 

niUsboro,Ill 

3,434 

1,900 

1 

1,100 

I 

705 

/ 

9O0 

560 

1 "~" 

/ 

690 

1 

600 

*4S0 

1 

680 

440 

1 

600 

400 

IIoop«ston,I11 

4,096 

9,400 

t 

1,900 

1 

855 

3 

765 

1730 

1 

8t0 

/ 

790 

1653 

2 

720 

585 

1 

976 

563 

2 

075 

540 
495 

JerseyviUe.  HI 

4,113 

1,900 
*  1,100 

1 

1,100 

1 

990 

450 

^  ^^  ft^^^  ■      »    A^^w^rfl     ^k^i^fl  ■••    m   9   9    ■••• 

1 

SOO 

1600 

m 

1 

680 

4H> 

1 

350 

440 

»400 

Johnston.  Dl 

3,248 

1,916 

1 

900 

1 

630 

f 

696 

360 

^r    ^^^■^^■^^(^  ^^^^^^  ■      ^^iS  ^   v^^v^vv^^wvs 

m 

450 

428 

406 

378 

«34S 

Lake  Forest.  Ill 

3,340 

9,S00 

1,000 

^■^  ^^"^B^  ^^       ••      ^^  ^    ^^^^  ^r  ■      JM^*^P  w^w^www^w 

975 

960 

935 

900 

875 

850 

*900 

775 

*7S0 

•TOO 

675 

«625 

575 

1  Special  teachers, 
s  One  special  teacher. 


*  Assistant. 

<  Special  teachers,  part  time. 


ft  One  colored. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,600  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


ClUes. 


LawrencevlIIe,  HI 

Marseilles,  111... . 
Hendota,  111 

Morgan  Park,  111. 


Morris,  Bl. 


Mount  Olive,  HI. 


Naperville,lll.... 

Normal,  111 

Pax  ton,  HI 

Petersburg,  HI... 

PinckneyvCle',  HI 

Princeton,  HI 

Robinson,  111 


Popula- 
tion. 


3,235 

3,291 
3,80G 

3,C94 


4,563 


3,501 


3,449 

4,024 
2,912 

2,587 

2,722 


4,1C1 


3,863 


Superin- 
tendent, 


$i,eoo 

1,600 
1,800 


t,000 


1,100 


i,ooo 


1,800 


S,000 


1,500 


936 


1,800 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


$850 
l,t00 

S,SOO 


1,$00 


7fO 


1,200 


1,K0 


900 


1,000 


600 
<480 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

800 

4 

800 

/ 
1 
/ 
1 
1 

lf4S0 
1,430 
1,S£0 
1,265 
1,155 

/ 

1,100 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,000 

1 
1 
1 

3 


3 
3 
1 
2 
2 


1 
/ 
2 


Salary. 


S650 


800 
765 
750 
720 


SSS 
855 
808 
760 
760 
1,160 
1,000 
788 
675 
810 
765 
720 


810 
676 
505 


Elementary  schools. 


Princ^)al3. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


Salary. 


9676 


750 


505 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


665 


676 
630 


1  Special  teachers. 


*  One  special  teacher.         *  Special  teachers,  part  time 


1 
2 
6 
10 
2 
3 
2 
8 
1 
5 
1 
8 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
'2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
8 


3 

1 
2 
9 

*  Assistant. 


Salary. 


$630 
495 
473 
405 
360 

eoo 

550 
500 
650 

S600 
575 
550 
960 
850 
825 
800 
775 
750 
725 
700 
650 
960 
900 
720 
700 
585 
563 
540 
518 
4cO 
405 
510 
495 
450 
428 
405 
383 
360 
900 
665 
618 
570 

>476 
630 
585 
540 

M95 
675 
540 
518 

1225 
180 
630 
540 
450 
405 
360 
460 
450 
300 
340 
338 
320 
^1,100 

1900 

»  710 
620 
570 
676 
686 
585 
640 

1540 
495 


I 
1 
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BifABTlg;  OF 


'9  c/  r€fm 


191 4-1 S— A  *oBtna€d . 


9f  niia  knimf  S,SOO  emd 


Vanic«,I]] 

VWen,  ni 
WcBtville,  HI 

WheatoD.  HI 


Whitehall,  111 
WUmette,  111 


Special  teachers. 


1  One  special  teacher. 


'Assistant. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  oMcen  and  teachers  in  jmblie  schools  of  cities  having  tyBOO  and 

fewer  than  6,000  inhahitOTits — ^iPl^-i 5— Continued. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

cities. 

Prineipab. 

Teaohen. 

Princii>als. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Wizmetlca.  Ill 

8,168 

1 

SI,  100 

/ 

81,600 

V  V    a^lMMM^^  WHAM  •    4**^  ■    ■■•■••••■■ 

1 
I 

1,S60 
1,200 

1 

1,050 

1 

1,000 

5 
2 

1 
/ 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 

1050 
900 
850 

*800 
800 

1750 
700 
500 
450 

1 

250 

1 

100 

Angola,  Ind 

2,610 

iltSOO 

1 

S900 

$860 

5 

720 

825 

4 

525 

750 

600 

■• 

450 

Attica,  Ind. 

8,385 

1,660 

1 

1,000 

810 

8 

585 

810 

4 

563 

765 

8 

540 

720 

2 

518 

675 

1 

450 

Auburn,  Ind 

8,019 

1,800 

1 

1,060 

766 

i 

7X0 

1 

t789 

765 

1 

720 

7 

675 

720 

6 

630 

675 

8 
8 

585 
a  540 

BIcknell,  Ind 

2,794 

1,600 

1 

800 

720 

1 

480 

700 

1 

,      480 

676 

1 

460 

660 

4 

449 

650 

10 

400 

630 

1 

896 

600 

2 
8 

395 
355 

Bluflton,  Ind 

4,987 

1 

i,eoo 

900 

1 

900 

1 

1 1,100 

810 

1 

705 

8 

1810 

810 

1 

675 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

720 
675 
630 
626 
623 
621 
.     619 
603 
522 
518 
517 
509 

1 ;      604 

1  '          501 

Boonvllle,  Ind 

8,934 

1,600 

1 

1,000 

1 

810 

1 

706 

f 

9 

w 

t 

765 

/ 

1 

704 

3 

765 

1 

702 

2 

720 

/ 

1 
1 
1 
1 

701 
695 
685 
637 
630 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

612 
608 
517 
613 
510 
507 
4-^ 
492 
407 

'  Two  special  teachers. 


*  Special  teachers. 


*  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1 


SALABIES  OF   TEACHEBS  ASV  SCHOOL  OFFICEB& 


pmhUe  mkooU  of  eUiiM  hnimg  i,600  amd 


i  :'*». 


-.  • 


N 


Columr  u.  Ii:.!. 


Crown  Point,  Ind. 


I>ca'.ur,  Ind. 


Fairmoant,  Ind. 


Franklin,  Ind. 


Garntt,  Ind. 


Gas  City,  Ind < 


OrtM'iica .tl**,  Ind, 


3.M« 


2,5»        $t,TOO 


4,471  ,        l,7fO 

I 


2,506 


4,j02 


4,149 


3,224 


3,790 


1,BOO 


1,900 


1,900 


l,tO0 


i,000 


s   #/,«» 


i    I 


1 
1 


i. 


7«0 


*900 


1,008 


900 


l,i00 


i 

1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

3 
1 


I 

S 
5 


ft55 

J.'O  ! 
uo 

7W 


675 
585 


«/0 
720 
675 


ilO 
765 


7« 
560 


7«f 

765 

769 

720 

tf8« 

1 

tfr* 

2 

675 

675 


1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

WO 

1 

ns 

I 

74s 

t 

9se 

1 

S49 

1 

075 

/ 

8S6 

/ 

810 

1 

810 

1  Ppeclul  teachers. 


*  Assistant. 


900 
855 

810 
810 

765 


>  One  special  teacher. 


2 

i 

10 
3 

1 
f 

3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
5 
5 


ires 


rii 


653 


690 


5«» 

1900 


650 
630 

585 

n4 

713 
711 
TOO 
706 
7<S 
660 
622 
6U 
534 
431 
407 
401 
636 
600 
560 
480 
467 
466 
461 
443 
400 
350 
710 
700 
700 
696 


650 
67S 

»675 
6S0 
621 

1540 
522 
504 
4S0 
405 
387 

»700 
675 
600 

1550 
540 
525 
500 
400 
11,000 

1810 

1765 
720 

»C75 
580 
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Table  1. — 


Salaries  of  oMeers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 
fewer  man  5,000  inhabitants — 1914^15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


KendallY{lIe,Iiid. 


Mitchell,  Ind. 


liontpeller,  Ind. 


North  Vemon,  Ind. 


Plymouth,  Ind. 


Rochester,  Ind. 


Rockport,  Ind. 


Hushville,  Ind. 


Sullivan,  Ind. 


TeU,  Ind. 


Union,  Ind. 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,981 


3,438 


2,786 


2,915 


3,838 


3,364 


2,736 


4,925 


4,115 


3,360 


3,209 


1  Special  teachers. 

s  One  special  teacher. 

>  Special  teachers,  part  time. 


<  Assistant. 
A  Colored. 


High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Superin- 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

9t,0O0 

1 

91,600 

1 

81,060 

/ 

8900 

3 

$075 

9 

1,096 

1 

720 

6 

630 

1 

888 

608 

1 

833 

585 

2 

810 

563 

1 

765 

540 

1,SS0 

1 

900 

9 

887 

1 

765 

1810 
1720 
^460 

1,600 

1 

9C0 

1 

765 

1 

766 

700 

1 

720 

1 

698 

698 
S630 
621 
608 
540 
423 

UJfiO 

1 

1,000 

2 

720 

\ 

1600 
1765 
708 
701 
1630 
623 
615 
611 

508 
497 
411 

1,800 

1 

1,916 

1,196 

765 

1,000 

675 

960 

653 

SCO 

630 

900 

696 

765 

3 

595 

750 

675 

1,900 

1 

1,960 

1,000 
900 
855 
765 
720 

9 

720 

2 
14 

1675 
558 

1,860 

1 

1,086 

765 

1 

710 

720 

/ 

790 

630 

4 
/ 
2 
/ 
2 

700 

680 

500 

*489 

>432 

1,900 

1 

1,900 

1 

945 

3 

C98 

2 

1810 

1 

*  1,096 

3 

1 

900 
855 

1 
7 

1720 
675 

1 

720 

11 

630 

630 

1,600 

1 

1,900 

8 
1 
4 

810 
810 
720 

• 

5 

766 

2 
4 
5 
2 
3 
2 

iS/0 
702 
685 
615 

S540 
500 
405 

i,too 

1 

1,000 

1 

766 

790 

/ 

^616 

1703 

1702 

691 

675 

617 

585 

504 

596 

736 

1 

660 

2 

326 

275 
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s,At  Awrwm.  OF   TZaCHXMS  AXD  SCHOOL  OPPKUE&. 


Ta*l«  1  -.?r: 


'# 


/w^i, 


rrj 


=^sz  Ti 


Vr^  l^AUr»*'Jf   lai. 


J.« 


#:.«« 


W«iS  T#rr«  H^te,  Iftd. .        J,  f 


llsjci^««:4r.  U.1. 


Albia.  Io«m. 


Al^'fTUL,  lova. 


2,«B 


AouA,  Iowa. 


Ax]Am''isa,  Iowa 2,9>a 


AtUintic,  Iowa, 


Carroll,  Iowa, 


4,5W 


3,  VIA 


l,C» 


l.WQ 


•  I 


I,*» 


4.223  i.5^/3 


/  'KO 


i,r/) 


l,7fjO 


t    tr.:x 


v.: 


/  ♦   ;.:* 


I         »: 


1      i.a-^ 


;      i.w: 


/  '         9fft 


i.noo 


/,/« 


2 


%  ^ 


5 


1 

1 

f 


2 
1 


I  i  i.;^ 


1 

2 
1 


f75 
540 


t 

fW 

2 

viO 

1 

743 

2 

720 

2 

675 

2 

630 

/ 

f^tO 

1 

720 

3 

675 

2 

630 

1        ws 

2  5*0 

1  473 


3 
3 


<i30 
&s3 


I      I 


1 

3 

585 

1 

» 

3 

4 


4 
4 


3 
I 
2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
< 

3 
6 
3 

i 
1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 
I 
1 

16 
2 
1 
3 
5 
5 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
G 
4 
1 
6 
1 

11 

2 


;l 


7Ji> 


;M 


4:a^ 

704 

r"  > 
rt\S 

6-1 
AT) 

513 

503 
4>V) 
5>5 

5!> 

4h:» 

4"3 
4V) 

743 

6r>3 

630 
>575 
»540 

51< 

¥6 

«/.£«^• 

765 
*73l) 
698 
r.>3 
«a?0 
5s5 
51S 
4S0 
540 
50$ 
503 
502 
492 
4S6 
436 
450 
5S5 
563 
540 
518 
495 

585 
563 
552 
540 


*  Spwial  tfaohers. 


s  Eight  special  teachers. 
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Table  1. — Salaries 


fetoer 


of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 
w  than  5y000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Cr60oo,  Iowa< 


Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Hampton,  Iowa. 
Harlan,  Iowa. . . 


Independonce,  Iowa. . . , 


Indianola,  Iowa. 


3,832 


2,66S 


4,970 


2,617 
2,670 


3,517 


3,283 


Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


HaDchester,  Iowa. 


Marlon,  Iowa. 


4,157 


2,758 


4,400 


I  Special  teachers. 

'  Special  teachers,  part  time. 


Superin- 

• 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

$i,800 

/ 

il,100 

6 

9675 

/ 

9875 

t 

i«900 

2 

630 

1 

675 

2 

675 

1 

585 

6 
12 

540 

496 

i.lfiO 

I 

960 

/ 

7fO 

1 

1540 

2 

675 

1 

617 

1 

652 

2 

495 

2 

585 

6 
1 
1 
1 

472 

450 

405 

S316 

1 

1,200 

/ 

1,100 

s 

866 

t 

1,000 

1 

685 

1 

900 

2 

540 

1 

900 

3 

650. 

4 

765 

11 

495 

1 

720 

1 

475 

1 

675 

1 

459 

4 

630 

4 
1 

450 
401 

1,500 
1,800 

1 
1 

900 
1,000 

1 

7(i5 

1 

1810 

4 

675 

2 
3 
9 

585 

•540 

496 

1,800 

1 

900 

t 

855 

1 

585 

1 

540 

t 

810 

1 

540 

3 

500 

2 
1 
2 

1 

720 
675 
630 
585 

13 

495 

1,900 

1 

7r»5 

1 

766 

/  1 

685 

2 

585 

1 

4675 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

675 

653 

630 

585 

540 

B3C5 

360 

6  315 

5  270 

1 

585 

1 

8 

1 

496 
495 
450 

9,100 

1 

1,000 

/ 

1,000 

1 

f>98 

^9i6 

1 

810 

4 

585 

1720 

2 

7(;5 

630 

2 

720 

563 

1 

675 

640 

1 

f.W 

495 

1,600 

1 

855 

/ 
1 

765 
720 

I  910 

1  030 

4 

(',30 

585 

1 

585 

1 

540 
497 
496 
486 
459 
450 
422 
421 
3<»0 

1,5S0 

1 

900 

4 

1 
2 

;        675 

540 

^338 

4 

640 

^OOO 
1  775 
595 
515 
602 
495 
4Sf) 
477 
475 
•450 
4:iO 
429 

1 

'                I         1  '        « 4C5 

«  One  special  teacher 

• 

»  Part  ti 

me. 

*  Assi 

slant. 

«Onesp 

ecial  U 

sacher,  p 

art  tin 

le. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officer$  and  ieathert  in  public  school*  of  cilia  having  2,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  irOiabiUxnU— 191^15— ConXxskued. 


Cities. 


Mystic,  Iowa... 
New  ton,  Iowa. 

rella,Iowft 

Perry,  lowa^... 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Sheldoii,  lo^a. 


Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Spenoer,  Iowa.. 


Valley  Junction,  Iowa.. 
Washington,  Iowa 

Winterset,  Iowa 

Abilene,  Kans 

Beloit,  Kans 


PoDula^  I  Snperin- 
tion.       tendcot. 


2,6C3 
4,616 


i.OOO 


Highacboob. 


Principals. 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Teachers. 


'SS°j«-«7|'Sr|W«y-'£S° 


3,021 

1,SS0 

4,630 

i,000 

4,830 

i,000 

2,941 

1,800 

4,976 

t,000 

3,005 

1,900 

2,573 

1,300 

4,380 

1,600 

2,818 

1,400 

4,118 

3,062 

1,800 

2 
1 


t765 
S5h5 

1 

1,100 

81,800 

1.000 

810 

765 

720 

2 

675 

7C5 

f 

780 

2 

720 

1,200 

5 

765 

1,100 

/ 

878 

8 

675 

1,000 

i 

810 

3 

720 

1 

675 

1,900 

f 

1,800 

/ 

1,050 

1 

855 

/ 

810 

1 

765 

1 

698 

4 

675 

3 

630 

1,100 

/ 

810 

1 

TJO 

3 

630 

nsi 

1 
1 

630 
565 

/ 

540 

1,200 

1 

8t0 

1 

765 

4 

765 

1 

720 

3 

675 

3 

630 

1 

585 

810 

1 

765 

2 

675 

2 

585 

1,160 

8 

810 

2 

810 

2 

765 

2 

720 

1 

675 

1,000 

2 

810 

2 

765 

3 

720 

/ 

676 

1 

675 

1 

630 

2 
2 


/ 
2 


2 
1 
1 


Salary. 


•630 
585 


8S0 
650 


585 


1 


606 
653 
518 


765 


675 


630 
900 


630 


Num-1  Q.i-__ 
b^^l  Salary. 


1 


/ 
/ 
1 
1 
2 
8 

12 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 

21 
1 
2 
2 
4 
/ 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
4 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 
9 
4 

12 
2 
4 


1 
10 

1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
1 
13 


if766 

> 1,500 

11,000 

1855 

1720 

595 

540 

518 

630 

540 

495 

tMD 

I  765 

1765 

540 

1720 

1630 

585 

540 

i«/0 

1810 

653 

630 

585 

i540 

540 

518 

495 

1675 

653 

630 

«585 

540 

518 

495 

491 

481 

459 

^1,000 

^900 

1630 

«585 

563 

540 

518 

330 

630 

580 

495 

455 

563 

540 

518 


585 
500 

675 
585 
540 
495 
473 
450 
585 
495 


1  Special  teachers. 


s  Assistant. 


>  One  special  teacher. 


*  Two  special  teachers. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  pttblic  schools  of  cities  Jiaving  2,500  and 

fewer  ihan  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Caney,  Kans 

Cherry  vale,  Kans. 

Clay  Center,  Kans 

Colombus,  Kans . . 
Concordia,  Kans.. 


Council  Grove,  Kans. 


Fredonia,  Kans. 


Great  Bend,  Kans. 


nerington,  Kans. 


Hiawatha,  Kans. 


Holton,  Kans. 


Horton,  Kans. 


namboldt,  Kans. 


Superin- 

High schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Popula- 
tion 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

PrindxMUs. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

3,597 

$i,600 

1 

$1,170 

$810 

1 

.  1720 

1 

$720 

1 

900 

765 
675 
585 
563 

1 
3 

1 
1 

10 
2 

675 
586 

540 
520 
518 
425 

4,304 

i,eoo 

1 

1,000 

2 

720 

2 

675 

6 

565 

2 

675 

$ 

690 

11 

525 

2 

630 

3,438 

1,SOO 

1 

7S0 

3 

1630 

1 

720 

11 

540 

3 

496 

3,064 

1,100 

1 

690 

1 

495 

1 

630 

1 

450 

4,415 

i,eoo 

1 

l,lt6 

1 
2 

/ 
•  1 

810 
765 
7iO 
675 

1 

586 

1 
3 
4 
1 
5 
2 

^1,000 
585 
540 
518 
495 
450 

2,545 

1,950 

1 

946 

2 

675 

I 

585 

2 

1630 

1 

*7tO 

2 

630 

1 

540 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

540 
518 
495 
473 
450 
428 

3,040 

1,600 

1 

1,100 

9 

7B0 

1 

1,000 

/ 

686 

8 

675 

1 

675 

g 

6M> 

1 

690 

5 

4S0 

1 

630 

/ 

608 

4,622 

t,000 

1 

i,too 

1 

960 

1 

659 

1 

1810 

a 

810 

1 

588 

1 

563 

1 

810 

4 

540 

2 

765 

4 

518 

/ 

7tO 

4 

495 

1 

720 

1 

473 

1 

675 

1 

585 

1 

540 

3,273 

1,960 

• 

1 

900 

/ 
2 
1 

810 
720 
675 

3 

585 

1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 

675 
495 
473 
450 
428 
405 

2,974 

1,800 

t 

910 

1 
1 

1 
2 

743 
720 
675 
630 

/ 

810 

2 
5 
1 
2 

4 

1 

630 
«40 
495 
450 
405 
360 

2,842 

1,460 

1 

1,060 

1 

1,000 

1 

720 

2 

563 

1 

766 

1 

675 

3 

518 

1 

675 

1 

495 

3 

585 

3 
3 

473 
450 

3,600 

i,too 

1 

1,050 

2 

743 

1 

810 

1 

900 

1 

675 

1 

630 

1 

563 

2 

630 

1 

563 

6 

1 
1 
3 
2 

540 
516 
495 
473 
450 

2,548 
Special  tef 

1,700 
tchers. 

1 

i,too 

/ 
2 

1 
1 

900 
810 
765 
720 

>Assis 

/ 
>tant. 

720 

2 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 

720 
675 
5.S5 
540 
495 
450 
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oMetn 


NMdcsha,  Kant.. 


Olathe,  Kaas. 


PmU.  Kmm. 


Central  City,  Ky. 

EtfUngton,  Ky.. 
Franklin,  Ky.... 


Fulton,  Ky. 


OoorRptown,  Ky. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


Hickman,  Ky. 
Ludlow,  Ky.. 


Hadlaonvflle,  Ky. 


Morgnnflpld,  Ky. 


Mount  Stirling,  Ky. 

NIcholasvEte,  Ky. . . 
PrIncPton,  Ky 


} 


S,5«l 


i,672 


3,S73 


3,a07 


2,545 

3,831 
3,063 

2,575 

4,533 
3,147 

2,736 

4,163 

• 

4,066 


2,725 
3,032 

2,035 

« 
3,015 


Bholbyvilln,  Ky I       3,412 

1  Special  teachers. 


I 


H%h 


I 


ggg^, 

pri. 

1 

Nam- 
bcr. 

fldtary. 

FfflDcipalK. 

T-eh«. 

i 

1 

Nnm- 
bcr. 

Salvy. 

Kum- 

Salary. 

«,«>; 

i 

#l,OK>< 

f 

1 
»10| 

7<C  < 

1 

r« 

3 
i 
I 
1 
11 

8330 

6:j 

675 
630 
5<« 

f,«» 

1 

«v 

1 

7» 

i 

790 

12 

540 

3 

730 

1 

585 

/ 

>5W 

f,«» 

1 

Uioo 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

M0{ 

785 
686 
6U 
OO 

1 

7» 

1 
1 

1 
5 
5 
3 

3 

•720 
675 
585 

563 

540 

518 

486 

#,000 

/ 

t,400 

5 

/,0(» 

1 

720 

1 

t860 

1 

1,600 

1 

6*5 

1 

f« 

1 

1,150 

2 

630 

1 

tTao 

2 

900 

2 

630 

« 

2 

i 

855 
765 
720 

6 
2 

4 
1 

5§S 
563 
540 
405 

1 

t,000 

/ 

900 

3 

585 

1 

*76S 

f 

065 

i 

*540 

6 

540 

1 

810 

3 

SIS 

3 

675 

1 

500 

2 

630 

1 

>450 

!,«» 

/ 

t,500 

2 

OiS 

1 

730 

1 

*7SS 

/ 

85S 

1 

»67* 

1 

■675 

f 

810 

1 

675 

8 

540 

2 

810 

1 

630 

1 

406 

1 

720 

1 

630 

I,ft)i; 

J 

676 

f 

6¥) 

3 

450 

5 

406 

4 

3fi0 

t.BffO 

I 

600 

1 

540 

1 
7 

540 

450 

l,»Xi 

1 

630 

1 

495 

1 

540 

3 
2 
2 

4i0 
405 
360 

l,S6n 

1 

800 

2 

600 

2 

10 

500 

400 

1,000 

? 

700 

750 

10 
/ 

610 

i 

1,000 

6  0 

8 

550 

1,800 

1 

675 

12 

540 

1 

600 

1 

>500 

lr4O0 

i 

1,100 

2 

825 

15 

1 

CM 

** 

575 

2 

5^50 

1 

500 

2 

425 

t,too 

1 
1 

f65 

585 

1 
.    1 

518 

405 

3 

1 

428 

405 

2 

540 

1 

383 

1 

450 

1 
1 
3 

3ri 
316 

U¥)o 

1 

i,uoo 

1 

650 

/ 

700 

1 

1 
5 

550 

500 
150 

1,650 

i 

1,000 

i 

1,000 
750 

I 

17,50 

2 

1 

000 

1 

600 

8 
1 

550 

200 

1,W0 

/ 

7:n 

1 

7.V) 

9 

500 

1,400 

1 

i,(m 

2 

600 

1 

000 

2 
4 
2 

525 
500 
450 

1,600 

1 

J,S00 

4 

600 

1 

f:>o 

12 

'          500 

s  Special  teachers,  part  time. 


•  Colored. 
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TabIiB  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 

fewer  than  SyOOO  inhabitajUs — 1914^15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Covington,  La. 


DonaldsonylUe,  La. 
Franklin,  La 


Hammond,  La. 


Jennings,  La. 


Opelousas,  La. 


Patterson,  La. 


Plaquemine,  La. 


Ruston,  La. 


Winnfield,  La. 


Kadison,  Hie. 


Chestcrtown,  Md. 


Westomport,  Md. 


Westminstor,  Md . 


Alma,  Mich , 


Popula- 
tfon. 


2,601 

4,090 
3,8&7 


Havre  de  Grace,  Md 


2,942 
3,025 
4,623 
2|998 
4,956 

3,377 

2,025 

3,379 


2,735 


4,212 


2,702 


3,295 


2,757 


Superln- 
tondcnt. 


it,600 


1,S00 


1,S00 
1,900 


1,S00 


High  schools. 


Prinoipals. 


Nnm- 
bcr. 


IfiOO 


urn 


1,700 


» 

1 
1 


Salary. 


S1J70 

1,700 

1,900 

i7tO 


i,eoo 
*7e5 


i.too 

<720 
l,gl6 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 

f 

2 


Salary. 


1810 
7i0 
675 

786 
630 


1,600 
1,400 


»700 


*1,000 


1,S4S 


i,sm 


1,SC0 


1 
1 

2 
1 


1 
2 


675 

7$0 
690 

685 
630 


585 
540 


810 
766 
675 
585 
650 
600 


600 


750 
700 
f;50 
GOO 
720 
649 
647 


900 
f»?5 
600 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Nom- 
ber. 


; 
1 
1 

2 

1 


1 
$ 


Salary. 


il,1t6 
900 


1,360 
ioOO 


1  Special  teachers. 


«  Assistant, 


1,000  2  625 

900 
8(X) 
750 
TOO 
650 


'One  special  teacher. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
4 

29 
2 
3 

29 

27 

13 

2 

1 
1 

13 
1 
7 
7 
2 
5 
5 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
/ 
1 
2 

11 
1 
2 
1 

10 
/ 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
7 
1 
1 
9 
2 
1 
9 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
3 
2 


Salary. 


11675 

540 

495 

450 

495 

450 

900 

720 

675 

540 

450 

405 

360 

i  1,000 

1630 

540 

^676 

6i0 

520 

»585 

540 

495 

»585 

500 

450 

585 

540 

495 

450 

810 

630 

585 

540 

675 

»630 

»585 

540 

^1,100 

^700 

»650 

500 

475 

450 

400 

^8S0 

»G.)0 

•550 

500 

^1,100 

550 

500 

529 

500 

471 

450 

402 

<00 

»700 

»  5:)0 

.   500 

460 

450 

425 

420 

400 

350 

»  S50 

»750 

1700 

575 

F>50 

525 

500 


^Kl^KhZF-i  r*T 


tKhtt   1    --^* 


/      -r 


/'     ''.".% 


1^1*   1 


•_i 


«  .'.^ 


f  •,   .  r    ^        V  .    •■ 


l;^'  il.;.-!  .  M^h 


K%  ♦  J^d-a.  Mifh 


r#f-*ixl  l.**l/^  Mrh.. 


H*rr.'r-.mrk,  M^h, 
111  'in;**,  MK-h.... 


La|»**T.  Mi'-h. 


yi'.u\un('\iy,  Mk-h. 


Mar  hall,  MUh. 


Ml'lland,  Mi'li 


Mount  rirsi'ant,  Mich. 


Muni  hikS  Mlrh , 


New  way,  Mich. 


4.11# 


4.H9        fr,Cf& 


4,3KI 


3,M« 


3,770 


4,23fi 


2,527 


3,972 


2,052 


4,974 


^514  1,M» 


J.««J  /.MO 


f.OX? 


t,fOO 


1,600 


1,900 


I,  too 


1,700 


t,700 


t,000 


I    tr  xc 


9 

3 


•      ; 

i.m 

• 

M 

<» 

1        2 

«j>.* 

1 

KO 

• 

1 

SO 

iSO 

1 

750  ' 

1 

7\M 

1 

1 

1,300 

«00 

9X1 

• 

wo, 

730 
730 

1 

1,000 

100 
900 

850 

3 

300 

1 

t,000 

3 

700 

1 

t,¥» 

/ 

;  1,900 

/ 

1,000 

3 

TOO 

3 

650 

1 

1,000 

1 

SS 

1 

700 

1 

650 

3 

623 

i 

1,160 

/ 

9S0 

1 

8S0 

2 

725 

2 

TOO 

1 

675 

I 

650 

/ 

1,900 

1 

900 

3 

750 

I 

1,900 

1 

ROA 

1 

76'0 

2 

760 

3 

713 

2 
1 

i: 


1 


1 
1 

* 

*  *  •  ■ 

1 

1 
1 

1 
700  1 
650 
500 

1 
1 

4 

800 
065 
618 

3 
6 
5 

7 
1 


I 

730 
>7D0 
>«00 


■TOO 


45a 


500 

750 
I6S0 
550 
500 
450  « 


660 
500 
475 
450 


i»0 
750 

S700 

650 

600 

i/,fO0 

iTOO 
618 


570 
546 


475 


Bpedal  teachers. 


*  One  5pecia]  teadier. 
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Table  1. — Salaries 

of  officers  and  teachers 

in  public  schools  of  cities  liavir 

ig  2,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitanU^1914-15 — Continued. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Super  hi- 
tendent. 

High  schools 

• 

Elementary  schools. 

CiUes. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Onaway,  Mich 

2,702 
4,778 

91,400 
if  600 

1 
1 

$800 
1,400 

/ 
/ 

8800 

i,m 

1,196 

20 
1 

s:oo 

Petoskey,  Mich 

675 

/ 

3 

650 

1 

/ 

1 
1 
2 
2 

/ 
1 

925 
900 
900 
850 
800 
700 
676 
630 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 

630 
625 
600 
565 
550 
525 
495 
450 

River  Rouge,  Mich 

4,163 

1,600 

/ 

1,100 

/ 
3 
1 
2 

1,000 
900 
750 
700 

/ 

81,000 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
2 

1850 
»750 
»700 
650 
600 
550 
500 

St.  Clair,  Mich 

2,633 

1 

1,000 

2 

750 

1 

650 

1 

650 

""•"■•"■ 

3 

525 

3 

500 

2 

475 

P,K  Jnhn«,  \ffr.h..,.,.,. 

3,154 

1,660 

/ 

1,000 

960 

1 

960 

2 

850 
750 
725 
650 
600 

2 

1 
7 
2 
5 

S600 
575 

<550 
525 

S500 

South  Haven,  Mich 

3,677 

1,900 

/ 

1,S00 

g 

900 

/ 

^800 

800 

1 

1750 

• 

2 
2 

700 
675 
625 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
5 
3 

1650 
600 
575 
550 
525 
500 
475 
450 

AnoVi^,  Minn 

8,973 

1,800 

1 

1,200 

1 
1 

1,800 
900 

3 

585 

1 

U,«t» 

1855 

1 

810 

1 

1595 

1 

788 

1 

563 

2 

1 
1 

720 
675 
653 

^ 

2 

8 

518 
495 

2 

630 

pet''oit.  Minn 

2,807 

1 

000 

1 
1 

1,860 
810 

1 
1 

^1,000 

1630 

■ 

1 

755 

6 

540 

2 

675 

1 

518 

2 

630 

3 
4 
2 

495 
473 
450 

East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 

2,533 

i,000 

1 

l,ii5 

/ 

1,600 

1 

720 

1 

194s 

1 

866 

1 

675 

2 

630 

1 

655 

3 

610 

3 

765 

• 

6 

540 

2 

720 

Ely,  Minn 

3,572 

$,800 

1 

1,600 

1 

1,190 

/ 

1,046 

1 

i  1,600 

1 

«  1,093 

1 

856 

1 

971 

1 

i  1,000 

3 

855 

1 
1 

866 
808 
713 

ff 

1 
1 

1 
1 
7 
2 
7 
1 
11 

1998 

1900 

1855 

808 

713 

680 

<665 

656 

628 

3 

570 

1  Special  tef 

icher.                       *  On.e  si>eclal  teacher. 

a  Assistant. 
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Tablx  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 2914-15 — C\)ntinued. 


Citka. 

Popula- 
tion. 

2,968 

iTMtlnM,  Minn . 

3,06S 

I^TAFTiA,  M<nn..      

2,540 

l£«lrose,  Minn 

2,501 

Moorhead,  Minn 

4,840 

Northfleld,  Minn 

3,266 

flt  P«t«r,  Mfnfi 

4,170 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 

4,510 

Rtu^lfisi,  Minn , 

2,658 

Two  Harbors,  Mbm 

4,900 

Supertn- 
t«aEicl«iit. 

1 

High  schools. 

Elemcotary  schools. 

Principals. 

Tcacbars. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

^--  B^. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num-'  Q-u*,.^ 
ber.     '=^^^^- 

it, BOO 

1 

81,100 

1 

9900 

1 

i»7S0 

1 

720 

1 

J720 

2 

687 

1 

1630 

1 

665 

1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
2 

5S5 
5tk^ 
540 
5U 
495 
490 

1,700 

i 

1,000 

1 

1,400 
866 

/ 

^1,800 

1 

2 

«675 

1 

800 

3 

5S5 

2 

765 

3 

560 

3 

720 

2 

530 

5 
1 

4i« 

4:^ 

t,000 

1 

900 

8 

866 

1 

730 

2 

810 

1 

675 

2 

720 

1 

2 

10 

6.10 
517 
49S 

1,800 

I 

810 

/ 

1,980 
720 

1 

1675 

1 

1 

41*5 

2 

473 

2 

4.-.0 

t,100 

1 

1,150 

/ 

1,000 

900 

1 

720 

* 

5 

2 

675 

2 

810 

2 

6% 

2 

765 

10 

5^5 

1 

5M5 

5 

563 

i,ooo 

1 

1,060 

1 

1,800 

1 

6788 

/ 

»1.«0 

1 

850 

/ 

766 

1 

1900 

2 

810 

1 

653 

1 

1810 

2 

788 

1 

1675 

1 

743 

2 

630 

1 

720 

1 

5^5 

1 

675 

2 

563 

1 

630 

5 
3 

540 

51S 

1,900 

1 

900 

/ 

1,860 
810 

1 

1698 

2 

2 

608 

/ 

766 

1 

563 

1 

750 

2 

540 

1 

696 

3 

a 

2 

518 
473 
450 

9,050 

1 

990 

/ 

1,600 

1 

900 

1 

1900 

1 

1,186 

1 

855 

2 

1810 

1 

900 

1 

743 

1 

720 

/ 

810 

1 

606 

1 

608 

1 

788 

2 

675 

1 

765 

2 

630 

4 

720 

6 

585 

9 
9 
1 

540 
495 
450 

1,900 

1 

810 

/ 
1 
1 

766 
765 
675 

1 
1 

900 
630 

/ 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
7 

1766 
1765 
630 
585 
563 
540 
518 
496 

8,100 

1 

1,300 

/ 

1,816 

1 

1,200 

1 

''»-<S 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

]iym 

1 

810 

1 

900 

1 

11,100 

2 

810 

1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 

12 
3 

11,000 
810 
1720 
675 
630 
610 
585 
562 

1  Special  teachers. 


>  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1. — i 


Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 
fewer  Uian  6,000  inhabitants — 191 4-1 S — Continued. 


Cities. 


Wabasha,  Minn 

Waseca,  Minn 

V/illmar,Mlnn..... 

Aberdeen,  Miss 

Clarksdale,  Miss.... 

Collins,  Miss 

Moss  Point,  Miss.. 

Okolona,  Miss , 

Water  Valley,  Miss 
West  Point,  Miss... 

Aurora,  Mo 

BoGDville,  Mo 

Butler,  Mo , 

Cameron,  Mo 

Cartarville,  Mo 

Camthersrllle,  Mo. 

Charleston,  Mo 


1  Special  teachers. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

* 

Elementary  schools. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Saliiry. 

2,622 

$1,700 

1 

iooo 

1 

S675 

/ 

^$950 

1 

585 

1 

»  V20 

1 

1675 

1 

585 

2 

540 

/ 

1 
3 
1 

518 
495 
473 

3.054 

1,700 

1 

900 

1 

1,500 
810 

/ 

^810 

1 

3 

«630 

2 

720 

5 
4 
3 

540 
517 

405 

4.135 

t,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,475 
8.55 

1 

1  l,fJOO 

1 

1 

17U5 

2 

765 

10 

eas 

1 
2 

720 
675 

3 

1 

585 
540 

3,708 

1,800 

/ 

*$450 

1 

765 

1 

630 

3 

585 

5 

495 

4 

•225 

4,079 

2,900 

3 

765 

t 

1,030 

5 

765 

7 

720 

2,581 
3,054 

1,1Z5 
1,700 

2 

540 

1 

640 

1 

900 

1 

630 

1 

540 

1 
2 

450 
540 

1 

*49o 

2 

3 

4.)5 
405 

• 

3 

»225 

2  584 

1,660 

630 

1 

540 

685 

6 

495 

6H5 

4,275 

685 

1 

640 

9 

495 

4.864 

1,800 

765 

1 

720 

12 

450 

uy) 

1 

500 

600 

4,148 

1 

1,000 

7eo 

/ 

720 

7 

450 

• 

630 

1 

6S0 

8 

405 

600 

o 

600 

4,252 

1,660 

1 

900 

2 

810 
765 
675 
630 

S 

7J0 

/ 

1 
t 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 

686 

585 

640 

540 

495 

450 

•360 

•315 

4  225 

2,894 

i,sto 

1 

1,000 

1 

7.50 

t 

6S0 

1 

*450 

1 

685 

1 

450 

4 

450 

5 

630 

4 

405 

2,980 

1,400 

1 

810 

1 
3 
1 

750 
720 

630 

1 

630 

9 
2 

495 
450 

4,539 

1,900 

1 

9O0 

1 

765 

/ 

720 

1 

1720 

/ 

7eo 

1 

585 

3 

495 

1 

675 

3 
3 

7 

428 
383 
360 

8,665 

i,too 

1 

810 

1 
3 

750 
585 

1 

eso 

/ 
1 
8 

1 
1 

640 

540 

450 

•406 

•270 

3,144 

1,600 

1 

900 

1 

810 

1 

653 

1 

653 

1 

765 

1 

495 

1 

585 

1 

720 

1 

495 

1 

675 

1 
5 
2 

473 
450 
405 

1 

2 

315 

•Twos 

ipecialtoac 

hers. 

»Cc 

»lored. 

«8 

Special 

teacher. 

partU 

me. 

li 


■»— Ti       '  T 


'i  -••'  -iVf  hetimf  f  «»  and 


f     • 


I-»r-.r.:    Ki 


Er  •   rr  ^-rrr".  H: 


Ftr=_r  -  e.  »;t 


*    -1 


r*:*'.-*.  If:. 


1  !••: 


i'H 


:.w 


Fet.**.  Mo 

rrri^T^-krto-wT;.  Mo. 


K<Ex«tt,  Mo 


Kirkwood,  Mo. 


3.033 

■ 

4,  in  I 


Liberty,  Mo 2,9^0 


LouJslaiui,  Mo. 


Moron,  Mo. 


Marr«]ln«,  Mo. 
MarKtmll,  Mo. . 


I 


4,454 

3,584 

3,920 
4,8€9 


:.i^: 


yir. 


»    14' 


/,AW 


*,*» 


/,«» 


1 
I 


1 


J" 


:.  •*"# 


:,»• 


.*«» 


I 
I 

I 

I       1,900 


J,  100 


1,000 


866 


1,900 


1 

2 


1 

3 


1 
1 
1 


1 

!i 

2 : 
2\ 

1 ' 

5  ■ 

•l 

I 


1 
2 
I 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 

I 
1 
1 
8 
2 


r  ■ 

4JI 


or 

. :  # 


»s 


MO 


SIO 


MO 
4S0 


iso 

S30 


750 
875 
070 

eso 

030 


030 


810 
766 
720 
630 
030 
540 

900 
810 
€75 
675 
630 


f      rr 

1       »** 

I 

I 

■ 

I 

1  '        fl6 
3  130 

:  I    '^ 

I 

f  i     rsi;. 


1 

1 

»il» 

/ 
1 

1^ 

s 

OD 

1 

■ 

7J0 

•    i 

>rjo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,100 

1 
t 

720 
MS 

1 

«» 

1 

495 

f 

1 

res 

>«90 

s 

3 
3 
I 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
U 


2 
8 

J 

4 
2 
/ 
3 
5 
1 
6 
2 
3 
4 
i 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
14 

1 

2 
1 
9 
1 
I 
1 
4 

11 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 

11 
2 


14 

1 
1 
9 
6 

4 


4S9 

438 
406 

315 

406 

383 

S300 


540 

^m 

4» 
5t& 

li^ 

540 

S496 

496 

450 

1230 


4S0 

*:« 

450 

406 

1360 

450 


«540 

496 

4S0 

« 1,050 

M.OOO 

•8S0 

«750 

TOO 

650 

aOOO 

1550 

1500 

1400 

630 

596 

594 

540 

500 

1405 

•  380 
630 
496 
450 

1338 
1270 

•  630 
460 

1360 


406 

1900 

495 

450 

1315 


I  (  olorid.  •  On«  colored.         •  Special  teachers.         «  One  special  teacher.         •  Part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  ptiblic  schools  of  cUies  having  g^SOO  and 

fewer  tnan  5^000  inhabitants — 19 14-1 S — Continued. 


Cities. 


MaryvJne,Mo 

Monctte,  Mo 

RiGhHJII^Mo..... 
Richmond,  Ho 

SikestoD,  Ifo 

Slater,  Ho 

WBirensburg,  Mo. 

Washington,  Ho. . 
West  Plains,  Ho.. 

Deer  Lodge,  Hont 

Havre,  Hont 

Red  Lodge,  Hont. 
AI]ianoe,Nebr.... 

Blair,  Nebr 

Fa]bClt7,Nebr.. 
Holdrege,  Nebr. . . 
HcCook,Ncbr.... 


Superin- 

High schools 

■ 

Elementary  schools. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

4,762 

91,600 

1 

Si,  too 

3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

$765 
720 
675 
630 
585 
540 

3 

8585 

1 
1 
2 
2 

S 

/ 
7 

^9810 
630 
5S5 
540 
495 
1,60 
450 

4,177 

lyBOO 

1 

1,000 

1 

750 

1 

700 

4 

400 

5 

540 

1 

450 

2 
9 

3S0 
360 

2,765 

1,900 

1 

7fO 

8 

540 

1 

1 

630 
6M> 

4 
6 

405 
360 

8,664 

1,S00 

1 

1,100 

9 

2 
1 

790 
720 
675 

9 

686 

1 

1 

22 

1790 

1540 

450 

3,327 

1%S00 

1 

1,126 

2 

1 

810 
720 
585 

1 

810 

/ 
2 
8 
4 

640 
540 
495 
450 

8,238 

i'!K 

1 

790 

4 

540 

1 

640 

10 

405 

4,689 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

/ 

975 

\ 

075 

1 

1473 

5 

563 

*66S 

15 

428 

2 

«3S3 

8,670 

1,170 

1 

720 

1 

630 

1 

676 

1 

540 

2 

540 

1 

m 

4 

495 

2,914 

i,eoo 

/ 

790 

1 

900 

1 

6¥> 

7 

383 

1 

720 

3 

405 

4 

360 

1 

076 

1 

S28S 

2 

675 

1 

585 

2,570 

1,700 

1 

> 1,000 
810 

4 

11 

760 

8,624 

9,m 

1 

1,400 

1 
2 

1,800 
1,900 
1,100 

3 

1,100 

1 

2 

15 

i  1,000 

11,000 

959 

4,860 

s,m 

2 

878 

/ 

^l,gS9 
829 

3 

829 

13 

13 

•780 

8,105 

t 

1,900 

; 

1,900 
855 

/ 

810 

1 

1765 

2 

1 

810 

2 

675 

1 

810 

1 

720 

1 

053 

2 

810 

1 

585 

2 

7 
2 

1 

630 
585 

540 
495 

2,584 

1,000 

1 

1,900 

1 

1,900 

1 

606 

1 

ia/0 

1 

1,000 

1 

683 

1 

585 

1 

810 

1 

518 

1 

583 

1 

720 

2 

540 

2 

658 

2 

518 

1 

630 

8 

495 

I 

6¥> 

1 
1 

473 
«315 

8,255 

1,400 

1 

1,000 

1 

786 

1 

608 

1 

1675 

4 

675 

1 

540 

4 

540 

1 

653 

10 

495 

1 

630 

2 
2 

473 
450 

3,030 

1,S00 

t 

900 

1 

1,000 

1 

630 

2 

eoo 

• 

2 
1 

1 
2 

800 
720 
675 
630 

1 

600 

5 

540 

500 

1900 

3,765 

1,S00 

1 

850 

t 

766 

1 

676 

606 

3 

720 

1 

653 

535 

2 

675 

1 

608 

563 

1 

550 

540 
518 
495 

1  Special  teachers.         *  Colored.         •  Three  special  teachers.  *  Spedol  teacher,  part  time. 
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SAUUUES  OF   TEACHEBS  ASD  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 


Tv/»LC  1. — SalariiJt  of  oMeen  and 

/rtftfT  tian  Sj//f} 


in.  puhl^ 


:jrjo 


Hifh 


P 


1^ 


•^'1 


NiJ 


N'ortli  PtetU,  Xebr. 


4,70 


f  latinBODtli,  Xcbr. 


rnhr^nitr  FlM»,Netir. 


IViTdrntown,  N.  J. 


Boumlbrook,  N.  J 


4,2B7 


3,200 


4,KVi 
2,  .500 

4,250 


3,930 


$i,aoo 


rarlftUdt,N.J, 


3,807 


/,«v 


i,<«/ 


t,soo 


1,900 


CUff)ld«  Ptrk,  N.  7. 


EMt  Hutlitrford,  N.  7... 


FlMQlngtoo,  N.  7. 


8,3M 


4,378 


1,700 


i,000 


3,003  M,000 


9t. 


i,om 

1,1U 

1,300  \ 


1,550 


1,000 


I 


1 

; 

6 


9U<n> 


675 
633 
QO 
*^ 


f 

i 
1 


4 

1 
/ 
1 


1 

3 


^ 


<7< 


000 


1  Bpedal  teachers. 

*  Two  Bpeclal  teaohen. 


>  Special  teacher,  pvt  time. 
4  One  special  teaohor,  part  tima. 


tsrs 

630 

60» 

tiAS 

5^5 

163 

540 

515 

495 

i^ 

•540 

473 

450 

600 

»s5 

496 

4S0 

1,100 

930 

000 

<          650 

^0 

535 

SOO 

500 

■  «0 

800 

«7S0 

700 

TOO 

650 

*000 

600 

550 

U.iOO 

1,000 

1 

000 

850 

735 

660 

625 

1600 

000 

575 

550 

525 

500 

il,tOO 

935 

800 

750 

725 

700 

680 

650 

625 

600 

550 

900 

875 

850 

800 

^750 

750 

700 

650 

600 

650 

500 

625 

600 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2^500  and 

fewer  man  5^000  inhabitants — 191Jhl5 — Continued. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 

High schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ralary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

FGrtLee,N.  J 

4,472 

ti,400 

i 

1 

81,500 
l,£m 

1 

S900 

1 

1 

750 

1 

1,050 

1 

700 

1 

800 

3 
2 

1 
4 
8 
8 

675 
650 
625 
600 
675 
550 

FrMhold,N.7 

3,233 

1,800 

1 

$i,600 
1,500 

1 

1,000 

1 

2 

800 

5 

1,900 

3 

750 

/ 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

600 

• 

3 
2 
3 
1 
2 

700 
650 
600 
660 
600 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  7. 

3,260 

8,S00 

/ 

it,  000 

S 

1,000 

f 

1  1,600 

1 

1,400 

6 
6 

M,200 
1,000 

Hackettstown,  N.J 

2,716 

1,600 

1 

1,100 

1 

750 

i 

s 

2 

1,000 
150 

1 
11 

700 
500 

Hftddonfield,  N.  J 

4,142 

g,0Q0 

i 

1,000 

1 

800 

1 

»900 

1 

900 

2 

.  »750 

1 

1K50 

1 

850 

1 

1750 

6 

800 

5 

<700 

2 

750 

5 
11 

650 

•600 

Little  Ferty,  N.  J 

2,541 

1 

1,600 

1 

900 

3 
1 

675 
650 

1 

600 

9 

550 

Lodi,N.  J. 

4,138 

t,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

750 

1 

775 

1 

725 

• 

1 

700 

6 

700 

* 

• 

7 
1 
2 

1 
6 
2 
4 

650 
625 
600 
675 
550 
525 
600 

Newton.  N.  7 

4,407 

t 

950 

i 

1,000 

1 

1 1,000 

£ 

900 

1 

850 

2 

»800 

2 

850 

1 

750 

; 

800 

9 

625 

1 

800 

1 

eoo 

1 

750 

2 

COO 

1 

700 

3 

1 
1 

675 
630 
525 

PleaBimtviUe,N.7 

4,390 

1,800 

1 

833 

1 

1,000 

1 

825 

2 

785 

1 

1 

800 
750 

2 

1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

738 
737 
725 

«700 
600 
688 
675 

4665 
663 
650 
625 
600 

Praspect  Park,  N.  7 

2,710 

1 

1,600 

1 

825 

2 

600 

1 

575 

4 

550 

2 

525 

5 

500 

1 

400 

1  Special  teachers.  *  Three  special  teachers. 


a  One  colored. 


« One  special  teacher. 


n.-ZZX-*    U-    5CH0«>L  OFFICEBS. 


11-^  .    fl-«fvw'j    /  -'rr*  Asnji^  2,5>jO  and 


3    -■ 


"n  .    .-v     a.  ^ 


^  **4r'   o.  > 


•\'\. 


t.45*    '♦iiMtf*  N.  M-^x 


K^.»a.  N  5i-*T. 


s;:\wvVt.  \  ii«x_. 


Kib>Vn,N,  Y 


RAll.ui«S|m,N.  Y,.,, 


"%m         ^^m       m 

1  Z".    • 

-.-. 

EJ 

rrsrhoois. 

—^ 

*:  i-5 

^^^b! 

t^m^ 

PtTBi 

ip^ 

Tc« 

thcrsL 

•■" 

^— 

■JT 

,  1,.  .    \ 

«r 

^9iarj 

Nam- 
ber- 

5aI»t. 

_  "2; 

r   •** 

I'    -•• 

r  •- 

WO 

^ 

1 

1900 

• 

:   w«« 

M» 

^ 

«» 

750 

to 

#• 

iru? 

k 
» 

A*> 

TOO 

600 
mO 
4jO 

•»  ~^ 

^f 

I 
I  . 

1, 1'X 

* 

»10 
MO 
740 
?» 

506 
500 

•. -»> 

««# 

1        3 

7S 
675 
@) 
fiS 
000 
S50 
535 
500 

i  •< 

L 

<«0 

I 

:.jr* 

1        J 

1        i 

650 
000 

5.3 

daO 
500 

•^  *«J 

1  ■.% 

- 

3 

fW    .- 

4 

es 

"^^^ 

eoo 

-hi* 

1        4 

5:5 

3 

nso 

1        7 

550 

I 

-i 

*« 

500 

i 

-)»• 

43 

t 

«:<i 

1  1 

450 
435 

?.  XO 

3Mr 

» 

<tl 

2 

• 

-  - "-  - 

....... 

1 

1        • 

• 

1700 
430 
540 

V  ^-^ 

f    4V 

^ 

:  few 

• 

:  .^*' 

1 

7B 

U,£0 

« 

3»*! 

• 

11.100 

I 

9 

" 

lao 

7GS 
i30 

cs 

5SS 

540 

J.:l' 

:  Mi 

I 

«M 

--- — 

9 
^ 

000 
960 

780 

■ 

• 

1 

^   • 

>:50 

1 

■ 

■ 

1 

1  1 

700 
6S0 

i*W 

:  AV 

I 

<s 

1 

7>V 

J    1 

650 

600 

1 

KO 

i.-*S»    . 

:.iw 

« 

ca 

2 

« 

^t»0 
T25 

1 

I 

t 
■ 
1 

1 

ICSO 
C25 

1 

■ 

i 

1 

1 

A     I 

KO 
500 

i 

1 

1 

1   ■ 

400 

IvlJj* 

:.^# 

t 

SCO 

1 

J  ' 

5S 

X   * 
1   1 

>700 
1050 

X 

1 
I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

* 

1 

500 
473 
4S0 
435 
400 

» Spxckil  t«iich#r$* 


*  I>r\>  <^<C2aLl  t 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 

fewer  than  6,000  inhabitants — 7 9^^-^ 5— Continued . 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools 

Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers.  • 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Canastota,  N.  Y 

3,247 

1 1,700 

1 

8900 

1 

$625 

1 

18650 

2 

1 

775 
725 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
5 
2 

«600 
575 
550 
520 
500 
475 
450 

•  350 

Conton.  ^T  Y 

2,701 

1 

il,SOO 

1 

850 

/ 

900 

1 

550 

1 

700 

1 

1525 

3 

635 

4 

500 

3 

500 

5 

425 

Carthase.  N.  Y 

3,563 

B,000 

1 

650 

1 

700 

1 

575 

1 

1700 

1 
3 

600 
550 

1 
1 
3 
6 

1050 

1550 

500 

475 

Clvde.  N  Y 

2,096 

1 

1,800 

1 

850 

1 

1750 

2 

700 

1 

650 

2 

650 

1 
6 

600 
500 

Cold  Springs,  N.  Y 

eomwall.N.  Y 

2,549 

1 

625 

1 

l,iU 

5 

600 

2,658 

..     1 

700 

1 

1,600 

3 
3 

550 
600 

1 

1 

650 
550 

1 

^800 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

575 

563 

•550 

500 

»S60 

>200 

Pftns'pfli*.  "MY 

3,938 

i,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

900 

1 

1700 

1 
2 

800 
650 

1 
2 

675 
550 

2 

625 

3 

525 

1 

600 

1 

500 

DoD6W.  N,  Y 

3,921 

1,700 

1 

800 

3 

700 

2 

700 

7 

600 

1 

550 

3 

550 

3 

450 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y 

3.456 

i,100 

1 

1,1C0 

1 

1,150 
1,100 

1 

^1,100 

tf, -w/v 

1 

1 

1950 

1 

1,000 

2 
1 

4 
2 
2 
2 

875 
1850 
775 
750 
700 
600 

EUenvillo.  N.  Y 

3,114 

i,eoo 

1 

1,100 

5 

700 

2 

1700 

1 

625 

1 

560 

■ 

2 

550 

2 
8 

476 
450 

Falroort.  N.  Y 

8,112 

1,800 

1 

1,000 

2 

800   - 

1 

1800 

1 
1 

775 
675 

1 
8 

600 
550 

1 

650 

4 
1 

525 
476 

Fort  Plain  N  Y 

2,762 

1,500 

1 

900 

1 

800 

1 

700 

1 

750 

1 

600 

2 

700 

2 
2 
5 

538 
512 
600 

Freeport.  N.  Y 

4,836 

i,800 

/ 

1,700 

1 
1 

1,160 
950 

1 

1 

1,100 
1,000 

1 
1 

1.000 
1930 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

900 
900 
850 
825 
800 
775 
750 

1 

930 

1 
2 

1 

1 

11 

1 
1 
1 

810 
800 
790 
775 
750 
736 
725 
1720 

• 

• 

4 

1 
6 
2 
1 

700 
660 
650 
600 
650 

1  Special  teachers.  *  Special  teachers,  part  time, 

s  Two  special  teachers.         *  Assistant. 


»  One  special  teacher. 


1*  ~ 


Mr.ftirxg  "r  z 


•  »iii  •  — • 


-»^   « 


^•'-?  :•./  V 


•     aiB.* 


«  *r 


^/  '    -•  ^r       -  *  %>•  «?•</ 


-  ••    I        #  * 


^**rT  «.-  -Ti*-. 


-  -     *' 


*^» 


s.  r 


0.->--*rTi«jr   N-  Y 


3    »•- 


4.::> 


N'-T, 


Ijunarjm,  K.  T. 


4.3M 


LowrUte,  N.  Y. 


Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Maasana,  N.  Y. 


Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Owego,  N.  Y. 


Pfttchoinie,  N.  Y. 


a,T71 


2,  MO 


4,460 


2,961 


2,802 


4,033 


3,824 


r  /■*' 


:.  re 


:.^» 


4.W4  f.*r 


i.w: 


i.*r 


i.w: 


«,:oo 


f,(nt) 


f,O0O 


f,aao 


* 

f-y        1      r^        1 

I  f7%) 

4 

r*        1        —        1 

•  -> 

.» 

►ij.* 

•• 

%  •  -"* 

« 

•w*        2        r:        1 

~  ■ 

4 

» 

* 

?w.                               1 

-^V 

1 

& 

."■■: 

J 

475 

1 

4'«i 

1 

4^ 

1 

1 

».                                        1 

1  >«■> 

1 

^-^                                      3 

^75 

1 

«t»                     ! 

i  V^i 

1 

\35 

« 

:>i 

.    11 

« ;■•! 

■ 
■ 
• 

1             \    * 

073 

■ 

:      4 

»«►>• 

3 

WW 

1 

1     1 

,>Ti» 

1 

son 
7» 

i 

».->l. 

1        • 

•t 

SoJU 

1        1 

6k 

1 

*<iU» 

1         • 

I 

3 

350 

1 

I 

5 

«oW 

1 

2 

1          4M 

440 

4lO 

f 
2 

2 

? 

1 

775 
700 

«50 

wo 

t 

ifiU) 

,          550 

1          500 

'          475 

70l» 

1650 

1 
2 

»0 
650 

5»jO 
475 

3 

600 

1 
1 

900 

1700 

600 
570 
55U 
525 

2 

1 
1 

700 
675 
600 

1 

^  1 

1 
1 

10 

500 

t 
4 

900 
700 

70O 

"     \        '  ' 

1650 

»600 

550 

10 

500 

450 

1 
2 

900 

750 

^840 

750 

1 

700 

675 
650 
640 

2 
3 

750 
650 

1  1,000 

17.SO 

1 

600 

650 

*550 

500 

475 

1 

850 

t 

U¥» 

650 

4 

750 

1 

1,100 

13 

625 

4 

700 

1 

750 

9 

600 

2 

650 

1 

650 

5 

575 

1 

600 

2 

550 

>  special  tmchflra. 


s  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  < 

t)/"  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  S,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants— 19 14-IS — Continued. 

Popula- 
tion. 

nigh  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

PrlnclpftLs. 

Teachers. 

Princlpal.s. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

^                                             - 

Num- 
ber. 

/ 

Salary 

Penn  Yan.  N.  Y 

4,597 

it,400 

/ 

$1,800 

1 

SGOO 

S6G0 

1 

a')0 

a 

3 

»600 

S 

soo 

2 

550 

1 

SO-J 

8 

500 

2 

750 

1 

4'X) 

1 

700 

2 

600 

J 

Perry,  N.  Y 

4.388 

i.OOO 

1 

1,500 

1 

»  WO 

j*"""^ 

1 

I.IXW 

1 

3N()0 

1 

:.?) 

1 

8  7(W 

2 

650 

1 

525 

• 

2 

600 

13 

500 

Potsdam.  N.  Y 

4,036 

/ 

1,100 

1 

600 

3 

0(X) 

1 

550 

2 

500 

RockTille  Center,  N.  Y. . 

3,667 

tySOO 

1 

1,250 

/ 

1,000 

1 

^LSOO 

9 

9 

M 

# 

1 

1,000 

1 

900 

3 

900 

2 

750 

1 

800 

1 

725 

• 

2 

750 

1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
3 

700 
075 
650 
625 
600 
550 

KyCy  -Ma    X  •••••••#•••••  ■ 

8,964 

s,soo 

/ 

1,600 

2 

950 

1 

S95O 

2 

750 

7 

»900 

1 

825 

1 

775 

3 

7.''>0 

1 

725 

1 

075 

2 

G50 

1 

625 

Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y 

8,408 

/ 

1,600 

1,000 

1 

750 

soo 

3 

1600 

800 

7 

650 

700 

4 

525 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 

4,983 

t,soo 

/ 

1,600 

1,160 

1.050 

1,000 

1,000 

950 

900 

850 

750 

72.5 

700 

1 
1 

$725 
700 

1 
4 
5 
2 
6 

675 
625 
600 
575 
650 

;1 

•• 

8ootia,N.Y 

2,1»7 

1,600 

775 

/ 

900 

1 

725 

2 

700 

1 

875 

1 

700 

2 

650 

1 

725 

3 

650 

2 

600 

1 

625 

/ 
3 
2 
4 
3 

600 
600 
575 
550 
525 

FHInay.N.Y 

2,507 

t,S75 

1 

7S0 

6 

650 

1 

646 

1 

«625  • 

1 

600 

1 

580 

• 

6 

655 

1 

645 

SflTw  Creek,  N.  Y 

3,612 

Ueoo 

t 

860 

1 

700 

1 

650 

^■^^^■^     ^     ^M^B           ^^^  ^»    ^^r^^^^^^^M        ^^    ^  ^            ^^»        ^P     ^P     ^    ^    ^    • 

1 

800 

1 

600 

1 

700 

1 

550 

1 

650 

4 

500 

1 

600 

2 
2 

1 

450 
425 
400 

Sootbamptoii,  N.  Y 

3,600 

1,700 

1 

950 

/ 

1,000 

1 

750 

1 

750 

1 

700 

2 

700 

2 

650 

1 

600 

1 
12 

625 
600 

>  One  special  t 

eacher. 

*6 

pecial 

teachers. 

aT^ 

KTospei 

iialteacl] 

lere. 

•  f 


•  ~  « 


f  - 


.-d 


■■j»r^ 


*    •■ 

.    t 

«• 

* 

* 

■ 

■ 

vi 

m 

• 

»» 

W   ' 

■• 

• 

^ 

1  « 

n 

• 

Sa 

* 

?r 

'Sk 

«ii 

^*^ 

. 

* 

»«.r 

V 

• 

i 

w 

•.V 

if' 

4"5 

#■ 

- 

♦ 

>-v 

T  .~ 


r.-r—    «.  T 


^  •-. 


Viv'j^  "Zp   V 


^>w 


i  •- 


:.*r 


-.V  • 


1 


1 

3 


Vfr-i-i.i  NT., 


!*>: 


•   -V 


:.3X 


Gf^»n\  Ilk,  X.  C. 


*,?:: ! 


7  "V*  ■ 
4,  loi 


Henderson ville,  X.  C....         2, MS  .' 
»  Two  special  teachers. 


I 


6CC  , 


il 


2 


2 
1 
1 
2 


100  < 


7W 
60O 


CSO 


450 
fl06 

563 
400 


000 


3i« 


1 

» 

• 

500 

1 

C25 

4 

5- 

i: 

SjC 

1 

soo 

« 

«.ftT 

3 

i«i» 

I 

s»a 

m 

500 

5 

4S0 

<S 

«« 

•  «/.w 

s<^ 

«soo 

«750 

>«00 

575 

550 

500 

47S 

450 

«/.ft» 

*«V 

«;» 

«700 

eno 

10 

550 

600 

*5ao 

475 

450 

4S0 

400 

380 

300 

*650 

600 

asso 

12 

500 

450 

540 

405 

8 

400 

'  SpecuJ  teachers. 


>  One  specJftl  toarfaer. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2^500  and 

fewer  than  6,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Monroe,  N.  C. 


Oxford,  N.  C. 


Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 


Jamestown,  N.  Dsuc. 


VaHey  City,  N.  Dak., 


Wniiston,N.Dak.. 


B«rea,  Ohfo. 


Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Bryan,  ObJo. 


Celina,  Ohio. 


Cleveland  Heights,  Ohfo. 


Superin- 
tendent. 


4,082 

3,018 

3,678 
4,368 


4,606 


8,124 

2,600 
3,074 

8,641 


3,483 


2,055 


$1,S00 


1,900 


g,600 


$,100 


B,000 

1,800 
1,800 

t,400 


1,800 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


Salary. 


$1,000 


1,125 


i.m 

1,036 
045 


1,160 


1,900 
810 


1,900 


$00 


960 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 


1 
/ 
2 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 


1 

4 


2 
2 


Salary. 


8505 
540 


1,045 
$^S 
045 
000 
900 
000 
810 
810 
765 
720 
630 
315 
1,166 
1,100 
960 
002 
880 
760 


1,100 
000 
855 
720 
675 
900 
676 
630 

810 
743 
790 


790 
•75 


1,000 

OOO 

790 

720 

630 

585 

1,600 

1,600 

1,500 

1,500 
1,200 
1,100 


Elementary  schoob. 


Principals. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

1 

i$4£0 

700 
1560 

1 

1 
1 

1 

810 

050 
855 

810 

5 

676 

Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 

10 
3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
0 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
11 


1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

11 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
5 
/ 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

10 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Salary. 


$405 
450 
405 
360 
1270 
450 
405 
280 
•225 
1203 
S810 
720 
675 
630 
720 
608 
675 
.653 
630 
585 
563 

1,400 
«855 

S841 
712 
665 
641 
618 
504 
570 
765 
720 


675 
585 
540 
405 
601 
504 
477 
441 
405 

•675 
540 
405 
450 

*406 
405 

•S60 
360 
675 
630 
686 
540 
405 

1,400 

1,250 

1,000 

«000 

850 

800 

750 

700 

675 

650 

600 

»500 


1  Colored.       *  Part  time.       >  Special  teachers. 


«  One  special  teacher.        »  Special  teachers,  part  time. 
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RAfAHneR  OF  TEACHEB8  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 

^SalaruM  of  oMetn  and  UacherM  in  public  Mchools  of  cilies  having  t,500 
fewer  than  5,000  inhabiUtnU—1914-lS—i'ontmned. 


CiUM. 


Oyde.Ohlo 

CmtUiM,  Ohio 

CrooksvQto,  Ohio. 

Cuj«hosa  Falls,  Ohio. . 

Dwinfaon,  Ohio 


East  Pslflstfaie,  Ohio. 


East  Youiigstown,Ohio. 


Elmwood  Flaoe,  Ohio. 


Franklin,  Ohio. 


Q«&aYa,Ohio. 


Oizard,  Ohio. 


OrMoflald,  Ohio. 


»ofmla- 
uon. 


2,H15 


3,807 


3,038 
4,030 

4,008 


3,537 


4,973 


3,423 


2,650 


3,496 


3,736 


4,238 


Special  taadhera. 


Ouparhi- 

H%h  schools. 

ElaflMDtarr  seiMMb. 

PrtadpalL 

TSM 

ehers.        Principah. 

Taacfaers. 

toidnU 

bar. 

Salary. 

Siun- 
bar. 

1 
1 

1 
Salary.  ^^  Salary. 

Nam-: 
bcr. 

Satary. 

»i,JO0 

1 

9990 

1675 

CM 

4 

950 

520 

1 

450 

47-5 
4^ 
450 

1 

1,900 

1 
1 

9U 

730 

...1 

lem 

1 

1           M» 

2 

630             1 

1  i40 

1 

1540 

430 

441 

433 

423 

414 

39S 

396 

1,900 

1 

910 

630          / 

9575 

1  1       *550 

1,900 

1 

1,190 

640  ,        1 
900  '        1 
000          1 

IS 

15            405 
.  .1 _. 

665 

850  , 

800' 

700 

1,900 

1 

1,000 

790 
730 

1675 

518 

A 

473 

450 

43S 

360 

i,7S0 

1 

1,900 

f 

2 

795 
630 

1 
1 

709 
663 

540 
493 
473 
450 

428 

1405 

i,8O0 

1 

900 
750 

810 

660 

1 

640 

630 
510 
500 

400 

1,600 

750 

TOO 

650 

eoo 

550 

1,S76 

1 

900 

1 
1 

810 
730 

540 

1500 

1 

600 

500 

475 

•  450 

1,500 

1 

1,060 

1 
2 

1 
1 

900 

850 
700 
665 

1 

8S0 

800 

17/5 

1713 

618 

513 

9,000 

1 

t,400 

1 
1 
1 

1 

855 

810 
730 
630 

1 

810 
765 

705 
675 
650 
585 
540 
496 
450 
406 
1980 

1,900 

1 

1,SS0 

1 
1 

766 
743 

% 

2 

675 

495 
473 
450 
4» 
405 

% 

S8S 

*  Special  teacher,  part  time. 


I  One  special  teaohar,  part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  pvMic  schools  of  cities  having  2^500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-lS—Goutimied. 


Cities. 


Hfllsboro,  Ohio. 


Keot,  Oblo. 


Leetonia,  Ohio. 


Xj&ban,  Ohio. 


Liockland,  Ohio. 


Lo^an,  Ohio. 


Marysville,  Ohio. 


Medina,  Ohio. 


MiamisbuTg,  Ohio. 


Mingo  Junotion,  Ohio.. 


Napoleon,  Ohio. 


New  Comerstown,  Ohio. 


Popola- 
tiozu 


4,396 


4,488 


2,665 


3,084 


3,489 


4,850 


3,576 


2,734 


4,271 


4,040 


4,007 


2,  MS 


Superin- 
tendent. 


1  One  special  teacher, 
s  Special  teadiers. 


$1,600 


1,800 


1.400 


1,S60 


t,060 


1,800 


1,700 


t,tBO 


2,950 


1,800 


1,600 
l,tOO 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 


Salary. 


S990 


1,150 


810 


000 


1,200 


1,100 


1,020 


1,100 


1,100 


1,000 
1,000 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 


2 
3 
2 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
2 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


Salary. 


8855 
765 
650 

*180 


900 
800 
725 
700 


675 
685 
585 


855 
720 
675 
630 
1,000 
960 
800 


900 
810 
675 
630 
720 
675 
630 


850 
8on 

irio 

700 
925 
855 
720 
630 


808 
€65 
665 


760 

750 
700 
630 
585 


»  Part  time. 

*  Special  teacher,  part  time. 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


S7») 
653 


850 
800 


585 


^800 


540 


675 


700 


713 
570 


675 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
6 
3 
12 


5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
2 
3 
13 

1 
1 
1 
3 

10 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
3 
/ 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

12 
6 
1 
2 

10 


» Colored. 


Salary. 


1S630 
«563 
540 
495 
450 
428 
405 
860 
600 
550 
525 
500 
475 
<300 
»540 
518 
495 
486 
468 
450 

450 


800 
750 
700 
650 

6  575 
550 
500 

*S50 


340 
335 
260 
245 
585 
495 
450 


eso 

»608 

«585 
495 
450 
650 
600 
675 
550 

«705 
$60 
585 
570 

^660 
530 
600 
475 

«760 
570 
508 
485 
437 
418 
399 
540 
520 
450 

»675 
495 
405 


&4 


SAULKIES  OF  TEACHEBS  ASD  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 


TaBLK    l.^<.      -r* 

/    ."^    •» 

'  .  /  .V'Ji 

kt'Tt 

in  public  MchooU  of 

'  CU'M 

1  hanru 

f2,5C 

)0  and 

»    » 

-  ••  ■  » 

".    ••'   '.lh 

zb**z\ 

pie#— i9/^-/5— i'ontinued. 

H%h  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

v::m«. 

PriDciimh. 

Tcttcbos. 

Principals. 

Teaehss. 

j^^iJtfy- 

Xum- 

|Ur. 

Sotery. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
Salary. 

Xum-I 
bet. 

Salary. 

Nr\%  !  ••vo'.ie'  •*.     h  o.. 

#:.••.♦• 

t^IO 

M7S 

1 
1 

Wli 

3  1        675 

eoo 

/ 

iSO 

3  . 

450 

' 

i 

4« 

3 

406 

N\<;h  !K»!r.m>«*»  i  h** 

iAj 

/.r; 

1           585 

1        1           540 
1        1           405 

1 

3673 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

496 
450 
4S 
406 

3sa 

rh«rltB»Ohio 

l.>v> 

.•,yv 

t 

/,•»          3  '        730 
5  '        000 

2 

6j0 

2 

^850 

tooo 

1          375 

1 
7 

575 
550 

!          ; 

1 
2 

510 
500 

3 

475 

1 

450 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1400 

960 

ISSO 

noo 

Om'ttl^.  Ohio 

3,101 

/.AV 

1 

1,1S5 

2          720 
/           €75 

3 
4 

sss 

^     V  4    *    ^■■^'^     ^     A«v^r-«   *«««»««««    « 

540 

I           675 

1 

2 
5 
3 

495 
450 
400 

RMkltng,  Ohio 

3»9S5 

1  ^) 

/ 

i«V 

M  ^  mV^*^ 

•   «a»«*l****«**« 

1 
1 

775 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

750 
675 
000 

i 

• 

1 

12S0 

ShelbT,  Ohio 

4»90S 

i 

l.iOO 

/  1        765 
1  ■        765 

1 
/ 

1S3S 

^^  ^^^^m^^  ^™   ^M     s                 ^^^^^^^  ^v^vwv«^%^^ 

1800 

2 

720 

1 

730 

2 

630 

1 

630 

2 

5S5 

1 

1 

i40 

1 

540 

4 

495 

3 

473 

2 

1 
5 

450 
428 
406 

Stnithers,  Ohio 

S,S70 

7,r«? 

1 

1,900 

2 

720 

810 
6S0 

4 

585 

540 

1 

630 

9 
6 

S540 
495 

Toronto.  Chio 

4,271 

i,«» 

1 

/,oa? 

1 

8B0 

^v     ^^^*    ^^^^i^B^p^^S         ^"^    ^1^  ^^Vr  ^   VWV^^A    %    9^    ^ 

A 

...... 



1 
1 

750 
TOO 

Wadsworth.  Chio 

3,073 

1,800 

1 

94s 

1 

/ 

700 

7t0 

1 
1 

$00 

^^^  ^^"^^    ^ '     ^^^*    ^^^f^m  ■         ^^    ^Pi^^P^^  V    V     9    ^     ^     tt     • 

585 

2 

700 

Wauseon,  Ohio 

2,850 

1,SS0 

1 

1,000 

I 

770 
765 

1 

580 

/ 
1 

S4fi 

540 

2 

765 

2 

473 

1 

675 

3 

3 

/ 
1 

1 

450 
405 

tm 

■  360 
afTO 

Wflmington,  Ohio 

4,401 

1,700 

1 

1,000 

/ 
/ 
2 

1 

7J0 
700 
700 
600 

1 

750 
540 

11 
2 
1 
1 
2 

525 
t500 
475 
450 
405 

AdA,Okla 

4,349 

1,5C0 

1 

900 

/ 

810 

I 

900 

3 

575 

ir«rV 

2 

675 

1 

810 

/ 

840 

1 

$90 

1 

675 

3 

540 

2 

630 

9 
5 

475 
450 

>  Special  teachers. 


>  One  special  teacher. 


s  Special  teachers,  part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  oMcen  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  t,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — ^151^15— Continued. 


CiUes. 


Alva,  Okla 

Anadarko,  Okla.. 

BlackweQ,  Ckla.. 
Clinton,  Okla.... 

Frederick,  Ckla.. 
nartshome,  Ckla 

Hugo,  OkJa 

Ktogflsher,  Ckla. 
Mangim,  Okla. . . 

Miami,  Okla 

Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Perry,  Okla 

Ponca,  Okla. 

Puicell,  Okla..... 
Stillwater,  Okla.. 

Sulphur,  Okla... 
Vlnita,  OklQ 

Woodward,  Okla 


Popula- 
tion. 


3,688 
3,439 

3,360 
2,781 

3,027 
2,963 

4,582 


2,538 


3,067 


2,907 

2,776 
3,133 

2,521 


2,740 


3,444 


3,684 


4,062 


2,696 


1  Spocial  teachers. 
97644°— 15 5 


Superin- 
tendent. 


S1,S00 

i,800 
1,900 

1,600 
900 

t,000 


1,S00 


1,600 


1,600 

1,800 
l,tO0 

1,800 


1,S00 


1,600 


1,800 


1,800 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


ii,eoo 

1,000 

1,200 
800 

1,100 
676 


1,900 
910 


720 


1,100 


900 


1,126 


1,000 


810 


1,000 


810 


1,200 


1       1,000 


•  Colored. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
4 
1 
3 


/ 
6 
2 


f 
2 
/ 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
5 


/ 
3 

; 

2 

2 
1 
1 


1 
2 

1 
6 


1 
2 


S 
1 
2 


Salary. 


11,000 

810 
765 
720 
675 
760 
760 
720 
720 


676 
675 
585 


900 
810 
766 
765 
630 
585 
676 
075 
630 

900 
810 


630 


720 
720 
676 
675 

810 
730 
f30 


630 

685 

653 
630 


630 
585 


900 
720 
675 


855 
810 
810 
640 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
3 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 


Salary. 


t810 

810 
686 


800 


720 
720 
585 


900 

810 

*6S0 


810 


540 


790 
720 


C30 

*5JiO 


676 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


>  One  special  teacher. 


3 

13 

2 

2 

10 

1 

3 

15 

/ 

1 

1 

11 
12 

2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 

12 
1 

/ 
2 
5 
1 
/ 
3 
/ 
1 
2 
3 

10 
2 
4 
4 
9 
3 

11 
1 
6 
2 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 

10 
1 
2 
4 
8 
/ 
4 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
5 

11 


Salary. 


$720 
540 
030 
585 
540 
450 
650 
603 

»7:o 

1720 

»600 

540 

585 

585 

495 

450 

» 1,000 

»675 
630 
540 

«360 

676 
585 
510 
518 
iS/0 
•810 

eoo 

800 
720 
540 
495 
460 
495 
450 
42S 
585 
540 
585 
495 
450 
075 
030 
590 
5S0 
567 
540 
450 
510 
450 
"405 
053 
030 
595 
562 
540 
518 
495 
6S0 
540 
495 
450 
676 
671 
605 
540 
495 
450 
flSO 
030 
585 


1^« 


J  *v 


••* 


^   —% 


•   «• 


l^* « »•  'A^  "  mr\. 


a  - 


>-  —   '-fw-ttj*!-* 


>.»*i  .t  :*.i,  »:+p! 


-  v» 

1 

hC 

1 

rv 

»■ 

-r 

% 

'o 

» 

t 

'^9 

* 

:  •.■-1 

« 

-    •■*? 

* 

.\^ 

^^ 

*i> 

I 

3%Kl 

K»' 

1 

•■  isc 

I 

l^*» 

4 

«£ 

45-1 

3 

»0 

p&n  til 

Ml 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  g^SOO  and 

fewer  than  6,000  inhabitants — i9i^-2 5— Continued. 


Popula- 
tfon. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schoob. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

2 

Salary. 

Austin,  Pa 

2,041 

1 

tl,000 

$540 

6 

450 

Avoca,  Pa. 

4,634 

91,100 

/ 

isio 

1 

640 

1 

540 

15 

495 

. 

1 

405 

Bamesboro.  Pa 

3,535 

1,S00 

/ 
1 

766 
450 

2 

1 

585 

5(9 

1 

640 

1 

m 

3 

495 

5 

473 

8 

450 

Baaver,  Pa- 

3,456 

f,400 

/ 

il,t4B 

/ 

945 

1 

915 

5 

900 

1 

720 

1 

810 

2 

698 

• 

1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

676 
653 
636 
630 
COS 
563 
540 
518 
495 

Ballefonta,  Pa. 

4,145 

1,800 

1 

1,100 

t 

1 

810 
765 

2 

640 

540 

1 

765 

6 

495 

• 

2 

1 

675 
630 

4 

450 

Btrdsboro.  Pa 

2,930 

1,250 

1 
2 

675 
675 

1 

540 

540 

10 

450 

1 

1200 

Brackenrldge,  Pa 

3,134 

1,000 

1 

720 

3 

596 

1 

675 

1 
9 

1 

540 
495 
460 

Bridgeport.  Pa. 

3,860 

IfBOO 

1 

700 

1 

600 

1 

650 

9 

550 

1 

*g60 

BrookvlUe,  Pa 

3,003 

IJOO 

1 

i,m 

1 
1 

1,095 
765 

1 
1 

^675 

675 

1 

675 

1 

585 

1 

563 

1 
7 
2 

563 
540 
495 

Canonsbonr.  Pa 

3,891 

1,800 

t 

1,195 

1 

945 

/ 

^900 

/ 

900 

1 

720 

1 

855 

2 

675 

1 

810 

2 
1 
3 
4 

6 

4 
5 

630 
563 
540 
518 
495 
473 
450 

Clairton.  Pa 

3,320 

t,400 

/ 

1,900 
1,150 

1 

955 

1 

1 

1 

1,050 

2 

«855 

1 

1,000 

1 
4 
7 

4 

802 
760 
713 
665 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

618 

670 

"523 

■428 

M90 

darion,  Pa 

2,612 

1,600 

1 
1 

765 
720 

1 
2 

630 

685 

1 

676 

3 
2 

495 
450 

1  Special  teachers. 


>  Special  teachers,  part  time. 


*  One  Special  teacher. 
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Table  1. — Scdaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  hai'^ing  S,500  and 

frwcr  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — C^ontinuod. 


• 

PopuJa* 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

Elemental 
Principals. 

•y  scho 

ols. 

Cities. 

Prtaidpab. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

•I'crs. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num-' 
ber. 

Salary. 

Salarv. 

Goshen.  N.  Y 

3,081 

$i,97S 

1 

tsoo 

2 

$750 

1 

$700 

1 

»«7.>0 

4 

700 

1 

GJ5 

I 

UiO 

3 

tiZo 

4 

04O 

Qouverneur,  N.  Y 

4,128 

.    1,900 

i 

1,000 

2 
6 
2 

1 

800 
750 
700 
650 

2 

575 

1 
1 
3 
5 
9 
1 
1 

70t> 

6«U 
5(10 
475 
4=i0 
42o 

Hempstead,  N.  Y 

4,064 

9,400 

/ 

1,060 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1,000 
960 
900 

875 
800 

1 

1 

1,000 
dJO 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
11 
8 

I  l,luii 

I  WW 
t<75 

S25 
075 

' 

• 

4 
3 

1 

«t>5i) 
600 

I4inciuit4r,  N-  Y 

4,864 

1,800 

1 
2 

800 
700 

1 
2 

^yuo 

■650 

1 

650 

1 
3 
5 
2 

1 
1 

^600 
530 

«500 
480 
440 
41)0 

Leroy.N.  Y 

3,771 

1,800 

f 

2 

1,000 
775 

2 

1 

^600 

550 

2 

2 

700 
650 

5 
5 

500 
475 

LowvIUe,  N.  Y 

2,040 

$,100 

1 
1 

1,000 
800 

1 

1 

700 

1650 

1 

800 

2 

5U0 

' 

2 
3 

650 
600 

4 

475 

Lyons,  N.  Y 

4,460 

t,000 

/ 
1 

1,000 
900 

1 
2 

1700 

600 

• 

2 

1 
1 

700 
675 
600 

1 
8' 

1 
10 

5ro 

550 
525 

500 

Mi»senR,N.  Y 

2,061 

B,000 

1 
4 

BOO 
700 

1 
1 

700 

1650 

1 

»600 

2 

550 

10 

500 

5 

450 

Mount  Klsco,  N.  Y 

2,802 

»,000 

1 
2 

000 

750 

1 
2 

>840 

750 

1 

700 

1 
5 

1 

675 
650 
640 

Owego,  N.  Y 

4,633 

1,SOO 

1 

1,500 

2 

750 

/ 

1 1  ono 

-Of 

3 

650 

1 

»750 

1 

600 

1 
1 
2 
6 
9 
L 

1700 
650 

S550 
500 

Patchogue,  N.  Y 

3,824 

1 

850 

1 

l,iO0 

475 
650 

4 

750 

1 

1,100 

13 

625 

4 

700 

1 

750 

9 

600 

2 

650 

1 

650 

5 

575 

1 

600 

2 

550 

1  special  teachers. 


s  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1, 


-Salaries  of  officers  arid  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  S,500  and 
fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Coutinu€»d. 


Cities. 


PennYan,  N.  Y. 


Perry,  N.  Y. 


Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Rockvllle  Center,  N.  Y. . 


Rye,  N.  Y. 


Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


8ootiB,N.Y. 


Sldn^^N.Y. 


surer  Creak,  N.Y. 


Sootbamptoii,  N.  Y.... 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,597 


4,388 


4,036 


3,667 


3,064 


3,406 


4,983 


2,067 


2,607 


2,512 


2,600 


Superin- 
tendent. 


tl.JiOO 


9,000 


$,600 


B,600 


2,500 


lligh  schools. 


Principals. 


N-°- salary. 


t,eoo 


um 


1,600 


1,700 


91,800 


i,i00 


1,250 


1,600 


1,600 
1,500 


750 


950 


Teachers. 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


1  One  special  teacher. 


*  Special  teachers. 


I 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
i 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
3 
1 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 


6 


salary.  ^j^J- 


i500 
850 
800 
80.) 
7J0 
71X) 
6(X) 
t,5')0 
1,(KM) 
?.r) 
650 
600 
600 


1,000 

1,000 

900 

800 

750 


950 
750 


1,000 

8()0 

800 

700 

1,150 

1.050 

1,00:-) 

1,000 

950 

900 

850 

750 

72.5 

7(X) 

775 

700 

650 

600 


650 


850 
800 
700 
650 
600 


1,000 
750 
700 
600 


Salary. 


S725 
700 


900 
875 
725 


700 


Teachers. 


""^r.  salary 


/ 

3 
2 

8 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
3 
1 
2 
/ 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
7 
4 
1 
4 
5 
2 
6 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
12 


^6^^ 

1600 

550 

500 

4*10 


«900 
SNOO 

2  70!) 

525 
500 
600 
550 
500 
i  1,300 
900 
750 
725 
700 
075 
650 
625 
600 
550 
«950 
*900 
825 
775 
750 
725 
675 
G50 
025 
750 
1600 
650 
5'25 
675 
625 
600 
575 
650 


;1 


>  Two  special  teachers. 


725 
700 
650 
625 
600 
600 
675 
550 
525 
646 
■625  • 
600 
580 
655 
545 
650 
600 
550 
500 
450 
425 
400 
750 
700 
650 
625 
600 


50 
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SALARIES   OF   TEACHERS  AND   SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 

-Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cilirs  having  2,500  and 
fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Falnnoot,  MJnn.. 


HaBtings,  Mixm. 


Luveme,  liinn. 


Melrose,  Mlim. 


Ifoorhead,  Minn.. 


Kortlifield,  Minn. 


St.  Peter,  Minn. 


Boatli  St.  Paul,  Minn. . . 


Btap^n,  Minn. 


Two  Harbocs,  Minn. 


Popiila- 


opius 
tlon. 


SupM'in- 
tendent. 


3,968 


3,983 


3,640 


2,591 


4,840 


3,266 


4,170 


4,610 


3,668 


4,990 


9i,dOO 


1,700 


t,000 


i,800 


i,ioo 


$,000 


1,900 


§,060 


U900 


$,100 


High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

"iT's*^- 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

1 

Sl,100 

1 

1 

i900 

720 

1 
1 

I  $750 

>  720 

3 

687 

1 

»630 

1 

666 

1 

5h5 

1 
8 
2 

663 
540 

61S 

2 
3 

405 
490 

t 

1,000 

/ 

1,400 
865 

/ 

^1,900 

* 

1 

3 

«675 

1 

800 

3 

5S5 

3 

765 

3 

560 

3 

730 

3 

5 
1 

6% 
4:t5 
4oO 

1 

900 

5 

3 

BS6 
810 

1 
1 

720 

675 

3 

720 

1 

3 

10 

6.-10 
617 
495 

1 

810 

/ 

i,teo 

720 

1 

»675 

1 

1 

4(ij 

2 

473 

3 

4:i0 

1 

1,150 

/ 

1,000 

900 

1 

720 

S 

3 

675 

3 

810 

3 

630 

3 

1 

765 
6K5 

10 
5 

6S5 
663 

1 

1,060 

/ 

1,900 

1 

$788 

/ 

11,550 

1 

850 

/ 

785 

1 

1900 

3 

810 

1 

653 

1 

»810 

2 

788 

1 

1675 

1 

743 

3 

630 

1 

720 

1 

&S3 

1 
1 

675 
630 

3 
5 
3 

563 
540 
518 

1 

900 

1 
3 

1,250 
810 

1 
3 

1698 

608 

1 

res 

1 

663 

1 

750 

3 

640 

1 

008 

3 

618 

3 
3 

473 
450 

/ 

000 

/ 

1,500 

1 

900 

1 

1900 

/ 

t,H6 

1 

865 

3 

1810 

1 

900 

1 

743 

1 

720 

1 

810 

1 

608 

1 

098 

1 

78S 

3 

675 

1 

765 

3 

630 

4 

no 

6 
9 
9 

1 

685 
540 
496 
450 

1 

810 

/ 

705 

1 

900 

1 

17M 

1 

765 

1 

630 

1 

1765 

1 

676 

1 
3 
1 

5 
1 

7 

630 
685 
6<3 
640 
618 
496 

1 

1,300 

/ 

1,915 

1 

1,200 

1 

'^'^ 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

^i,m 

1 

810 

1 

900 

1 

11,100 

2 

810 

1 

11,000 

1 
1 
7 
3 
1 

13 
3 

810 
1720 
675 
630 
610 
686 
663 

>  Special  teachers. 


>  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1. — SalarUs  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2^500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Wabasha,  Minn 

WasQca,  Minn 

V/illmar,Mlnn 

Aberdeen,  liiss 

Clarksdale,  Miss.... 

Collins,  Miss 

Moss  Point,  Miss... 

Okoloua,  Miss 

Water  VaUey,  Miss 
West  Point,  Miss... 

Aurora,  Mo , 

BooDville,  Mo 


Batler,  Mo 

Cameitxi,  Mo 

Carterville,  Mo 

Canithersviiie,  Mo 

Charleston,  Mo 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,622 


3,054 

4,135 

3,708 

4,079 
2,581 
3,054 

2,584 

4,275 
4,864 

4,148 
4,252 


£j  994 


2,980 


4,539 


3,6« 


3,144 


Superin- 
tendent. 


ttJOO 


1,700 

9,000 

1,800 

2,900 
1,125 
1,700 

1,060 


1,900 


1,660 


l,St0 


i,400 


i,i00 


1,B00 


1,500 


High  schools. 


Principals. 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


1900 


900 


1,100 


9O0 


1,000 


900 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


1,000 
810 
900 

810 

900 


1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


3 
2 
1 


3 


$676 

585 


1,500 
810 
720 


1,J,75 
855 
763 
720 
675 


765 
540 
630 


630 
683 
5«o 
585 

765 
:tJO 
600 
7?0 
630 
600 
600 
810 
7«.') 
675 
630 


Elementary  schools. 


7.50 
685 
630 
7.)0 
720 
630 
765 
7S0 
675 


750 

685 


810 
7G5 
720 
675 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


540 

1\     *i9o 


*i450 


1,050 


720 
500 

720 
630 


7t0 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


6S0 
450 

630 


720 
585 


6S0 


653 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
/ 
3 
5 
4 
3 

; 
1 

10 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
4 
5 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
1 
6 

1 

9 

12 


7 
8 


1 
1 
t 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
9 
2 

1 
3 
3 
3 
7 
/ 
1 
8 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 


Salary. 


^$950 
i'i20 
1G75 
585 
540 
518 
495 
473 

«630 
540 
617 

4P5 

y  i/joo 

17(5 
COS 
5vS5 
540 
765 
630 
585 
495 

•225 
705 
720 
640 
450 
640 
4;)5 
405 

«225 
610 
496 

640 
495 
450 


450 

405 


685 
686 
640 
640 
495 
450 
360 
315 
225 
450 
450 
405 
495 
450 

720 
495 
428 
383 
360 
640 
640 
460 
405 
270 
653 
585 
495 
473 
450 
405 
315 


1  Spadal  teachers. 


*  Two  special  teachers. 


*  Colored. 


*  Special  teacher,  part  time. 
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Table  1, 


-Salanrs  of  oflivers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 
fdver  tnan  5,000  inhabitants — 1914~iS — C'ontinued. 


Cities. 


Clinton,  Mo. 


De  Soto,  Mo. 


Exceldor  Springs,  Mo. . . 
Farmington,  Mo 

Fayett«,  Mo 

Festus,  Mo 

Frederlcktown,  Mo 

Higglnsyillo,  Mo 

Eennett,  Mo 

Kirkwood,Mo 


Liberty,  Mo... 

Louisiana,  Mo 

Macon,  Mo. . . . 

Marceline,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. . 


Popula- 
tion. 


4,992 


4,721 

3,900 
2,613 

2,586 

2,566 
2,632 


2,628 
3,033 

4,171 


2,980 


4,454 

3,584 

3,920 
4,860 


^ 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Superin- 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

$1,»20 

81,000 

1 

1750 

f 

8780 

5 

S570 

1 

7«0 

1 

540 

3 

450 

1 

676 

1 

1^ 

3 

428 

2 

675 

1 

406 

1 

630 

2 

360 

1 

495 

2 
2 

315 
293 

J.  400 

1 

900 

/ 

766 

1 

495 

3 

405 

1 

750 

3 

450 

1 

383 

1 

675 

1 

1^ 

U 

*360 

1 

630 

1 

540 

1,S00 

1 

1,000 

/ 
6 

1,100 
720 

8 

780 

2 
8 

585 

540 

^4» 
49S 

l.iOO 

1 

1,000 

1 

630 

585 

2 

585 

^64/0 

540 

S495 

1,600 

1 

810 

1 
3 

765 
540 

1 

^6P 

495 

450 

1270 

1,140 

1 

585 

2 

540 

495 

450 

1,460 

/ 

706 

/ 
1 

1 

690 
630 
585 

1 
1 

^JfiO 

*766 
*58S 

405 
1360 

•h 

/ 

810 

1 
8 

810 
630 

9 

690 

14 

450 

1,600 

1 

1,000 

1 
2 
2 

630 
540 
450 

1 

780 

630 

«540 

496 

450 

»f400 

1 

1,900 

1 
5 
6 

900 
860 
850 

1 

17W 

U 

*  1,060 

1 1,000 

*860 

«750 

700 

650 

S600 

1550 

1500 

1400 

1,900 

1 

1,100 

1 

750 

1 

1,100 

630 

2 

675 

1 

^686 

595 

1 

670 

504 

1 

690 

540 

2 

630 

600 
1405 
ft360 

1,360 

1 

1,000 

1 

690 

1 

720 

630 

2 

630 

i 

669 

495 

450 

1338 

1270 

1,700 

1 

856 

1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 

810 
766 
720 
690 
630 

1 

690 

11 

«630 

450 

1360 

1,100 

1 

608 

2 

540 

1 

496 

14 

405 

1360 

t,too 

/ 

1,900 

/ 

900 

8 

766 

«5^ 

1 

810 

1 

^690 

495 

1 

676 

450 

8 

675 

1315 

2 

630 

1  Colored. 


*  One  colored.         *  Special  teachers.         *  One  special  teacher.         »  Part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  tj600  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


CiUes. 


Maryville,  Mo 

Monctte,  Mo 

Rich  Hill,  Mo..... 
Richmond,  Mo 

BikestOD,  Mo 

Slater,  Mo 

Wan-ezisburg,  Mo. 

Washington,  Mo.. 
West  Plains,  Mo.. 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont 

Havre,  Mont 

Red  Lodge,  Mont. 
Allianoe,  Nebr 

Blair,  Nebr 

FallsClty,Kebr.. 
Holdrege,  Nebr... 
McCook,  Nebr.... 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 

High schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

tendent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

4,762 

Sl.BOO 

1 

91,900 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

$765 
720 
675 
630 
585 
540 

8 

1585 

1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
/ 
7 

18810 
630 
6S5 
540 
405 
460 
450 

4,177 

1,SOO 

1 

1,000 

1 

750 

1 

700 

4 

400 

5 

540 

1 

450 

2 
0 

3S0 
380 

2,756 

1,900 

1 

790 

8 

540 

1 
/ 

630 
640 

4 
6 

405 
360 

8,664 

1,BOO 

1 

1,100 

9 
2 

1 

790 
720 
675 

i 

686 

1 

1 

22 

1790 

»540 

^50 

8,827 

USOO 

1 

1,196 

1 
2 
1 

810 
720 
585 

1 

810 

1 
2 
8 
4 

640 
540 
405 
450 

8,238 

i,too 

1 

790 

4 

540 

1 

640 

10 

405 

4,680 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

ers 

4 

676 

1 

M73 

5 

563 

1 

i66S 

15 
2 

428 
«3S3 

8,670 

1,170 

1 

720 

1 

630 

1 

676 

1 

540 

2 

540 

1 

496 

4 

405 

2,014 

1,S00 

t 

790 

1 

000 

1 

6¥> 

7 

383 

1 

720 

8 

405 

4 

360 

/ 

676 

1 

■288 

2 

675 

1 

585 

2,570 

1,700 

1 

U,000 
810 

4 

1 

11 

760 

8,624 

t,S90 

1 

1,400 

1 

1 
2 

1,800 
1,900 
1,100 

8 

1,100 

1 

2 

15 

11,000 

1 1,000 

050 

4,860 

$,m 

2 

878 

1 

^l,iS9 

8 

820 

13 

820 

13 

•  780 

8,106 

1 

1,900 

1 

1,900 
855 

1 

810 

1 

»766 

2 

1 

810 

2 

676 

/ 

810 

1 

720 

1 

653 

2 

810 

1 

585 

2 
7 
2 

1 

630 
585 

640 
406 

2,584 

1,900 

1 

1,900 

1 

U900 

1 

606 

/ 

^810 

1 

1,000 

1 

683 

1 

585 

1 

810 

1 

518 

1 

583 

1 

720 

2 

540 

2 

653 

2 

518 

1 

630 

8 

406 

1 

6Jfi 

1 
1 

473 
«315 

8,256 

i,m 

1 

1,000 

1 

766 

1 

608 

1 

»676 

4 

675 

1 

540 

4 

540 

1 

653 

10 

405 

1 

630 

2 
2 

473 
450 

8,030 

.  UBOO 

1 

000 

/ 

1,000 

1 

630 

2 

eoo 

• 

2 

1 
1 
2 

800 
720 
675 
630 

1 

600 

5 
8 

540 

500 

1560 

8,765 

1,SOO 

1 

850 

9 

766 

1 

676 

1 

606 

3 

720 

1 

653 

8 

585 

2 

675 

1 

608 

5 

563 

1 

550 

4 

1 

540 

518 

1 

1 

406 

>  Special  teachers.        *  Colored.         *  Three  special  teachers. 


*  Special  teacher,  part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2^500  and 

fewer  than  5^000  inhabitants — iPi^-i 5— Continued. 


Popola- 
tinn. 

Superin- 
ten^lent. 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schoote. 

CitlM. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

4,793 

ti,«» 

1 

$1,S00 

/ 
1 
/ 
6 

$1,000 
810 
790 
720 

3 

1796 

6 

4 
1 
/ 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 

9675 
630 
608 

^686 
585 
563 
540 
515 
495 

Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 

4,287 

1,900 

1 

1,080 

675 
653 
630 

5R5 

1 
2 

496 
496 

/ 
12 

3 
20 

64fl 

■540 

478 

450 

University  P]aoe,Nebr.. 

8,200 

1,660 

1 

1,126 

720 

S7& 

1 

976 

2 
1 

600 
585 

495 

675 

9 

630 

1 

iSO 

495 

Goldfleld.  Nev 

4,888 
2,500 

tfiOO 
i,000 

1 

1,900 

1,300 
1,900 

2 

1,300 

10 
6 

1,100 

Sparks,  Nev 

950 

• 

1,150 

3 

900 

Bardentown.  N.J 

4,250 

1,600 

825 
775 

4 
1 

660 

^m^^  ^VB     ^^B  W  ^kB  ^p  W    ^  V    ^1^  ■       ^    V    9      ^v     0    V    0    ■    9    ■    w 

550 

775 

2 

525 

725 

1 
5 

6O0 
500 

Boundbrook,  N.  J 

8,070 

1,900 

1 

1,360 

900 

/ 

t900 

800 
750 

1 
2 

800 
*750 

• 

2 

700 

I 
7 
9 

1 

700 

700 

650 

*G00 

• 

3 

4 

600 
550 

Carlstadt.  N.  7 

3,807 

1 

1,900 

1 
1 

11,100 

^^  ■■■  ^^m  vw^M  *^9    A  ~  ■    ^    ■■VABSVVsa 

1,000 

1 

900 

1 

850 

1 

725 

2 

660 

1 

625 

t 

1509 

5 

600 

1 

575 

3 

550 

2 

525 

2 

500 

Cliflslde  Park.  N.  J 

8,394 

1,700 

t 

1,100 

/ 

^1,900 

^^•^iA^  .#M  Vv^F     ^»     VlBK  MbB     ^  «  0      V  V  W  ■  V  A   • 

1 

1,000 

4 

925 

1 

900 

1 

800 

1 

900 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 

750 
725 
700 
680 
650 
625 
600 
550 

East  Rutherford,  N.  7... 

4,275 

S,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,100 

1 

960 

1 

900 

1 

850 

1 

900 

1 

875 

1 

6Q0 

1 
2 
/ 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
4 

850 
800 
1 760 
750 
700 
650 
600 
550 
500 

Flemlngton,  N.  7. 

2,083 

S,000 

4 

900 

1 

900 

7 

025 

1 

850 
900 

4 

600 

1 

800 

1  Special  teachers. 

s  Two.speoial  teachers. 


*  Special  teacher,  part  time. 

*  One  special  teacher,  part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 

fewer  Utan  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Popula- 

Superin- 

High Gchools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teacher3. 

tion. 

tendent. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Nam-' 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

FortL«e.N.  J 

4,472 

ii,iO0 

1 

81,SO0 

1 

$900 

1 

1,2,50 

1 

750 

t 

1,050 

1 

700 

1 

800 

3 
2 
1 

4 
8 
8 

675 
650 
625 
600 
675 
650 

FiMhold,N.7 

3,233 

1,800 

1 

91,600 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,500 

2 

800 

5 

l,t00 

3 

750 

/ 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

800 

600 

3 
2 
3 

1 
2 

700 
&50 
600 
650 
500 

Olen  Rldjn.  N.  J. 

8,260 

8,S00 

/ 

St,  000 

s 

i,eoo 

g 

1  1,600 

1,400 

6 

«1,200 

6 

1,000 

Hackettstown,  N.J 

2,715 

1,600 

1 

1,100 

1 

750 

f 

e 

2 

1,000 
750 

1 
11 

700 
600 

Haddonfidd,  N.  J 

4,142 

9,000 

g 

1 

1,000 
900 

1 
2 

800 
.  •750 

1 
1 

1900 

1850 

/ 

5-50 

1 

1750 

6 

800 

5 

4  700 

2 

750 

5 
11 

650 

•600 

Lfttle  Ferty,  N.  J 

2,541 

1 

1,600 

1 

900 

3 

675 

1 

650 

1 

600 

9 

650 

Lodi,N.J. 

4,138 

t,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

750 

1 

775 

1 

725 

* 

/ 

700 

5 

700 

« 

• 

7 
1 
2 
1 
6 
2 
4 

650 
625 
600 
675 
550 
625 
600 

Newton.  N.T 

4,487 

/ 

&50 

1 

1,000 

1 

1  lyOOO 

f 

900 

1 

850 

2 

1800 

2 

850 

1 

750 

1 

800 

9 

625 

1 

800 

/ 

BOO 

1 

750 

2 

600 

1 

700 

3 
1 

1 

675 
630 
625 

PleMantvflle,  N.  7 

4,390 

1,900 

1 

833 

1 

1,000 

1 
1 

825 
800 

2 
2 

785 
738 

1 

750 

1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 

737 
725 

«700 
600 
688 
676 

4665 
663 
650 
625 
600 

Prospect  Park,  N.  7 

2,719 

1 

1,600 

1 

825 

2 

1 

600 
675 

4 

650 

2 

625 

5 

500 

1 

400 

^  special  teachers.  *  Three  special  teachers. 


•  One  colored. 


« One  special  teacher. 


To  SALARIES   OF   TE,%CHERS  AXD  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Table  1.—>^' '*;''•*/#  of  r^f^rrrt  and  tenehrrt  in  puhhc  mhooU  of  diies  hatmg  £,500  and 

j'>i*r  Aan    '*,"■"»  itJuibitanis — 1914-15 — ('ontinued. 


<  *■>«. 


M*^.ti,  T#x. 


Mfciral  AVelN.  Tex 


Nava-ota,  Tex, 


New  BraunfeN,  Tex. 


Ban  M^rcfr',  Tex. 


Se^in,  Tex . 


BmltlnT.le,  Tox. 


StamfoTfJ,  Tnx. 


6tci)henvUIe,  Tex, 


Tcagiic,  Tex, 


youkum,  Tex. 


American  Fork,  Utah. . , 


.♦vt 


3,100 


Mount  riea«anl ,  Tex ....         3, 137  ' 


3,2M 
3,lft5 

4,071 


3,116 


3,167 


3,902 


2,561 


3,2S8 


4,657 


2,797 


^•ir-^-hir 

Mi£h  sboob. 

Elemcntaij  sdioobu 

PrinripAb. 

Tcacbcn. 

Prinripafa. 

Teadiers. 

'^n.4.tm 

Nam- 

1 
Sdbry. 

bw. 

SdJary. 

tar.  (S*"^- 

Sum- 
ter. 

S«lar7- 

iJ.STS          1 

0,125 

I 

91,000 

/     t/^OOO 

1 

~      9675 

1 

M5 

/        ^6^ 

6 

572 

I 

765 

1 

563 

1 

CM 

3 
1 

1 

540 

1260 

3 

«137 

e.soo :      / 

l,t50 

f 

MO 

i,/«» 

1 

^10 

t 

4 

766 

630 

1 

1 

1765 

730 

1 
5 

690 

&S5 

1 

3 

540 

1 

1 

4 

450 

J,  too  I      / 

810 

i 

7» 

7«ff 

3 

510 

I 

1 

675 

1450 

1 
9 
1 

1 

*so 

450 
1315 
1  225 

tooo '      ; 
1 

i,tso 

/ 

1,000 

/ 

*i,iso 

1 

'720 

9 

720 

1,400 

3 

1 

950 

« 

1 

1 

£50 



750 

1 

2 

650 

1 

2 

600 

1,800 

1 

t,4tO 

;       f 

MO 

1 

M) 

i 

*  If  140 

1 

7«5 

1 

680 

2 

595 

'       1 

723 

1 

iJ/0 

7 

510 

.       ' 

680 

1 

4« 

1 

1 
3 
1 

463 
425 

3K3 
340 

1,500 

........ 

1 

iSiO 

1 

900 

S.)5 

1 

540 

1 

496 

1 

450 

1 

1360 

1 

3 

1320 

1,600 

1 

1,.100 

• 

1 

/ 

1 

810 
790 
720 

1 

less 

1 
2 
1 
6 
3 

653 
630 
G08 
540 
1450 

1,600 

1 

1,000 

/ 
1 

1 

ftV 

900 

810 

1 

675 

2 

1 
8 

675 

eao 

540 

1,800 

1 

900 

1 

1 

790 
720 
675 

1 

1495 

/ 

1 
1 
6 

1 

640 
540 

49e 
495 

1270 

1,900 

1 

855 

t 

8t0 

1 

V5 

1 

e?5 

1 

630 

1 

675 
1685 

1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 

G75 
540 
495 
450 
390 
1315 

1,800 

1 

lAOO 

1 

706 

2 

675 

I 

630 

1 

765 

1 

630 

3 

585 

3 

720 

12 
3 

540 
495 

1,700 

1,160 

/ 
1 

«fiO 

6ao 

1 
1 

*t,400 

»  1,000 

1 

1,075 

1 

810 

1 

1,060 

1 

7iS 

1 

030 

1 

638 

1 

900 

1 

630 

1 

900 

i 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

663 
553 
531 
489 
465 
446 
425 

» Colored. 


*  Special  teacbers. 


SALABIBS  OP  TEACHEBS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  havirvg  $,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — i^l-f-i 5— Continued. 


Populap 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Bingham,  Utah 

2,881 

91,700 

/ 

$l,lt6 
900 

1 

S765 

t 

3 

720 

2 

900 

5 

675 

1 

765 

3 

585 

Murray,  Utah 

4,057 

tjiSO 

1 

il,S60 
1,160 

1 

»  1,300 
11,800 

1 

1 

1 

950 

3 

1 
6 
1 
1 
3 

900 
810 
810 
1850 
720 
675 

1 
4 
3 
3 

653 
630 
585 
450 

Nephi,  Utah 

2,759 

i,tOO 

1 

^1,900 
790 

9 

9 

708 

■ 

2 

685 

1 

1675 

1 

653 

1 

630 

3 

608 

1 

68B 

2 

585 

2 

563 

1 

540 

Park,  Utah 

3,439 

t.OOO 

1 

si.eoo 

1,000 

1 

990 

1 

720 

2 

900 

1 

g 

900 

14 

630 

2 

.    900 

I 

585 

1 

790 

« 

1 
1 

720 
675 

, 

Ridifleld,  Utah 

2,569 

1 

1,000 

1 

600 

^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^'^i^  J           ^^"        ^P^PW^BiB  ^p     ^P    ^^   ^    ^    ^    V    ^    ^ 

660 

4 

560 

1 

520 

1 

500 

. 

2 

480 

2 

440 

1 

400 

Bedford  city,  Va 

2,506 

1,100 
iS60 

2 
7 

495 

400 

5 

>2I0 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Va 

2,690 

1 

1,S60 

/ 

990 

1 

585 

1 

585 

1 

495 

7 

450 

Bnena  Vista,  Va 

3,245 

900 

810 

2 

540 

*450 

1 

450 

1 

405 

7 

360 

1 

«270 

Farmvfllp,  Va. 

2,971 

1 

1,600 

900 
760 

*946 

4 

1 

540 

«175 

3 

«155 

HarriflnnboTK.  Va 

4,879 

1,750 

1,900 
1,100 

*400 

1 

1,200 

T*'^ 

1 

990 

1,080 

1 

810 

1,000 

5 

800 

720 

1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 

750 

720 

675 

540 

495 

405 

>360 

S350 

>320 

1240 

2,931 

1 

1,800 

1 

630 

1 

473 

1 

685 

5 

450 

1 

540 

Pulaski.  Va 

4,807 

1 

900 

3 

450 

1 
1 

900 
>210 

1 
9 

450 

405 

1 

2 

315 

1 

sJ 

<210 

1  Special  teachers. 


•Colored. 


s  One  special  teacher. 
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Tablb  1. — Salaries  of  officen  and  teaeken  in  public  $chooU  of  cities  having  fySOO  and 

Jevcer  than  5/XJO  inhabitanU— 1914^15 — Continued. 


Citiea. 


Radford,  Va. 


Salem,  Va. 


Bouth  Boston,  Va. 
WflUamsburg,  Va. 


WythevOle,  Va. 


Bremerton,  Washi 


CleElum,  Wash. 


CoUax,  Wash. 


EUeosburg,  Wash. 


nniyard.  Wash, 


Popala-  '  Sup^rln- 
tlon.     ,  tendent. 


Hi^  schools. 


Eiemenlary  schools. 


Prinolpals. 


Teachers.     I    Prloclpabi. 


Teachers. 


4,202 


3,M9 


Port  Townsend,  Wash . 


Puyallup,  Wash. 


Reoton,  Wash. 


3,054 


2,749 


2,783 


4,209 


3,276 


4,181 


4,544 


2,740 


»  Colored. 

>  Special  teacher,  colored. 


$t,goo 


1,900 


3,516 

2,714  I        •«» 


•is?'-  s.^-  ^i"-  s«^-  ^isr-" 


2,993  I        J,eOO 


t,800 


t.m 


t,too 


1,500 


1,700 


i,000 


*,m 


S765 


l,i00 


t,SS0 


US50 


i,SO0 


UBOO 


i,oio 


•  Part  time. 

*  Special  teachers. 


2 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
/ 
/ 
1 
2 
/ 
2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


1 

2 


$540 
450 


585 


540 


975 
540 
495 
430 


903 


i,fOO 

1,080 
990 


i,too 

1,000 
960 
855 
855 
80S 
7«) 
"380 
1,045 
950 
950 
903 
855 
808 
900 

aio 

800 


1,050 
990 
960 
870 
840 


1,176 
l,(fi20 


1 
1 


Salary.  ^^"  Salary. 


1495 


720 


1,S00 
1,350 

1,100 


1,100 


1,100 


1,090 


1,900 


950 


1,100 


/       1,830 

1 ;  i,ns 

1  840 


1,260 
1,080 


2 
13 

; 

3 
1 

11 
1 
I 
3 
8 

•« 

t 
2 
1 
4 
6 


ftSO 

395 

i,fiS 

1325 

585 

495 

450 

»405 

1324 

430 

486 

1270 

4500 

405 

378 


8 

800 

5 

»750 

1 

700 

1 

*sso 

1 

•350 

/ 

*900 

3 

<S55 

1 

813 

6 

7G0 

3 

718 

6 

OS-) 

/ 

*900 

I 

<9(» 

4 

810 

6 

765 

1 

720 

2 

075 

1 

1,188 

5 

760 

1 

713 

8 

065 

8 
4 
3 


/ 
1 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 

1  I 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 

12 
7 
6 
1 
2 
5 
4 
2 
4 
1 


713 

oes 

CIS 


*  1.100 

4900 
850 
750 
725 
675 
625 
«  1.104 
4990 
«960 
900 
870 
8V0 
810 
720 
660 
600 

*  1,000 

900 
870 
840 
750 
•720 
600 


6  One  special  teacher. 

*  Special  teacher,  part  time. 
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Table  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  2,500  and 

fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914^15 — Continued. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

High  schoolfl 

Elementary  schools. 

Citl«8. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Rofllvn.  Wash 

3,126 

it, 800 

J 

SI, 000 

1 

S855 

2 

$810 

1 

SOOO 

^»^^^*^^^r  ^"^y       ■  "    w^wP"  *vvV*   •••   ASA  • 

1 

810 

/ 

810 

1 

810 

1 

»750 

2 
1 
6 
6 

«720 
700 
676 
630 

Snohomish,  Wa^ 

8,244 

i,000 

1 

1,000 

S 

1,950 

/ 

1,960 

f 

^1,600 

1 

1,100 

1 

1,100 

/ 

n,too 

1 

1,000 

1 

»  1,050 

1 

1,000 

1 

»  1,050 

- 

2 

950 

1 

11,000 
»950 

1 

goo 

2 

7 

765 

11 

720 

Soath  Bokd,  Wash 

8,QSB 

t,7B0 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1 

810 

/ 

'990 

2 

810 

1 

720 

1 

765 

1 

765 

5 
3 
3 

1 

720 
675 
030 
520 

Charles  Town,  W.Va... 

2,662 

1,600 

1 

tto 

8 

630 

1 

*640 

7 
3 
2 

460 

*405 
360 

Chflstor.  W.Va 

3,184 

UJfiO 

1 

1,000 

1 

810 

1 

676 

^m^^i^^^K  w^V^A  V       ■  ■    V      ■    v^  vvsvavaa* 

B 

7iO 

1 

676 

1 

640 

1 

530 

2 

406 

1 

466 

•5 

450 

DarJs.  W.  Va... 

2,616 

1,350 

1 

1 

765 
710 

1 

1 

7S0 

^B^^^^F  V  alVa       V  V     9        V    W  •••■VVtfV*** 

618 

1 

730 

2 

496 

1 

675 

3 

472 

» 

3 

450 

Hlaton,W.Va. 

3,666 

U600 

1 

1,000 

t 

900 

1 

7tO 

1 

^560 

1 

850 

1 

SOO 

1 

*540 

2 

430 

1 

617 

7 
9 
4 
3 

460 
440 
420 
400 

Keyser,  W.  Va. 

3,706 

1,600 

1 

1,000 

'    2 

676 

1 

^645 

^m^^^^t^^M   ^^r-^i^^m  V         w    V      ^         w      ^^^^p  ^r  ^   ^  V   ^  ^   V    ^   ^ 

1 

664 

1 

630 

1 

^620 

1 

595 

1 

540 

11 

495 

5 

450 

1 

<360 

Maimfrigton,  W.  Va..... 

2,672 

1,800 

t 

1,600 

/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

900 
900 
855 
810 
765 
720 

1 

790 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

^810 
^800 
»7(J5 
1720 

h;75 

(K)0 
6S5 
540 

Prfaweton,  W.  Va 

3,027 

1,600 

t 

900 

/ 

676 

4 

480 
•ISO 

2 

675 

16 

1 

440 

1 

*360 

RIehwood,  W.  Va. 

3,061 

1,$S0 

1 

1,000 

1 

810 

1 

496 

1 

676 

3 

495 

1 

640 

8 

450 

916 

5        2 

316 

1  &;>eclal  teachers. 
*  Cme  spedal  teacher. 


«  Colored. 

<  Special  teachers,  part  time. 


*  One  colored. 
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8ALABIES  OF   TEACHEBS  A27D  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 

^S<Uarifs  of  ojUcers  and  Uochert  in  pvhlie  tehooU  of  ciiies  having  2,500  and 
ft  ire r  than  5 /mm)  itiMalntanit — 1914-lS — (.'ontmued. 


CitiM. 


Popula- 
tion. 


H  j|^  tchools. 


ElenMotaiy  sdiools. 


Sisters vi!!e,  W.  Va. 


2,  CM 


Wellsbursr.  W.  Va 


6» 


4,1  S3 


WilUamson,  W.  Va. 


Berlin,  Wis. 


Cdumbas,  Wis. 


Cudahy,  Wis. 


De  Pere,  Wis. 


Edgerton,  Wis. 


Hudson,  Wis. 


Kaukauna,  Wis. 


3,561 


Snperin- 

tendent. 


"^iT's^j^i? 


I  I 

Xam-  c«i««.   Nam-  c«i«_.    Nuni-«  q»i___ 

I  I  I 


4,636 


2,523 


3,691 


4,477 


2,513 


2,810 


4,717 


'       #/,«»            /     Mt.iM 

1 

S913    ' 

1 

$585 

1 

RIO 

2 

5fiS 

2 

720 

I 

1 
6 

I 

540 
540 
518 

7 

4» 

1 

1 

450 

i.sso '      i     1,100 

/ 

9O0  '        1 

$675 

1 

S585 

!                  1 

2 

7J0          1 

612 

1 

540 

1                          ■ 

1 

1 

1 

540 

1 

518 
496 

1                   1 

1 

1                                                        I 

I 

473 
450 

1                                                                 1 

1 

315 

ttOao       I 

HS 

1 

855 

3 

675 

1 

810 

1 

58i 

1 
i 

2 

765 

5 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1585 
540 
513 
495 
477 
360 

i^aoo  

/ 

9jO 

1 

570 

1 

808 

1 

618 

1 

7eo 

3 

54o 

1 

5 

713 

5 
2 

523 
40» 

1,900   

1 

950 

1 

*  1,045 

1 

831 

3 

S784 

2 

7S4 

1 

618 

1 

713 

4 
1 
3 
1 

546 
523 
475 
214 

IfSoO 

1 

S50 

1 

800 

7 

750 

3 

TOO 

1 

650 

1 

saoo 

/ 
1 

S7dO 

>665 

2 

«618 

I 

570 

8 

546 

g,iOO 

84S 
765 

765 

630 

595 

572 

540 

1,600 

810 

1 

>720 

720 

1 

621 

675 

1 

531 

648 

2 

523 

630 

2 

513 

5S5 

3 

1 
1 

496 
486 
468 

£,000 

900 

2 

700 

940 

1 

675 

800 

2 

650 

788 

1 

S635 

735 

2 

600 

2 

683 

1 

575 

1 

630 

3 
1 
4 
2 

550 
540 

525 
500 

I  One  special  teacher. 


Special  teachers. 


'  Special  teachers,  part  time. 
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Table  1. — ^ 


Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  g,500  and 
fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — 1914-15 — (Continued. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Sui)erln- 
tendent. 

High  schoola 

Elementary  schools. 

Cities. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

"bS!"*^- 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis 

3,079 

91,760 

1 

$945 

1 
2 
3 

8900 

765 
720 

1 

«585 

1 
1 
/ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 

181,056 

1785 

1720 

676 

690 

608 

585 

563 

540 

518 

495 

1405 

360 

1808 

Mineral  Point,  Wis 

2,925 

1,700 

1 
2 

886 
810 

1 
1 
4 

585 

765 

5 

360 

700 

675 

630 

1,000 

900 

Monroe,  Wis 

4,410 

1,860 

•      f 

/ 

1  1  186 

1 

720 

720 

2 

1675 

3 

675 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 

1630 
585 
563 
540 
518 
495 
473 

New  London,  Wis 

3,383 

1,600 

/ 

810 

4 

1 

450 

11,000 

585 

1 

780 

1 

2 

630 

1 

563 

3 

585 

3 
2 
4 
2 

540 

495 

450 

*225 

OccnomoTvoc,  Wis 

3,064 

1,600 

1 

906 

1 

1  1,000 

5 

760 

2 

1 

11 

1 

1675 
646 
518 
499 
475 

1900 

PlBtteville,  Wis 

4,452 

B,000 

1 

900 

990 
946 

1 
1 

1 

i«/0 

1 

900 

1 

1700 

2 

585 

3 

«540 

1 

540 

• 

7 
7 
2 
1 

518 

495 

360 

11,200 

1720 

Plymouth,  Wis 

3,094 

$,000 

1 

990 

/ 

900 

2 

720 

1 

4 

675 

1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 

630 
540 
518 
495 
473 
450 
S225 

Keedsburg,  Wis 

2,615 

1,800 

1 

1,000 
910 

A 

540 

1 

7 

450 

1 

720 

1 

7/5 

^iceLake,  Wis 

3,968 

1,900 

4 

t 

6/5 
900 

1 

1800 

1 

855 

1 

1720 

2 

720 

1 

585 

1 

699 

2 

563 

1 

653 

1 

518 

1 

630 

8 
7 
3 

495 
473 
450 

1  Special  teachers. 
97644**— 15 6 


'Assistants. 


*  One  special  teacher. 
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Table  1. — Saiaries  of  officen  and  teadter$  in  jmblie  Bchoolg  ofcUia  having  t,SOO  and 

fewer  Uum  5,000  ittMaJbiiUxnU — 1914-15 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Richland  Ceat«r,  Wta. 


Ripon,  Wis. 


Shawano,  Wb. 


Sparta,  Wis. 


Stanley,  Wis. 


Stoughton,  Wis. 


Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


Tomah,  Wis. 


Tomahawk,  Wis. 


Washburn,  Wis. 


Waupaca,  Wis. 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,063 


8,739 


2,9» 


8,973 


2,675 


4,761 


4,268 


3,419 


2,907 


3,830 


2,780 


Superto- 
tendent. 


$i,9U 


1,450 


i,C0O 


1,600 


1,700 


tiCOO 


1,600 


1,600 


1,700 


High  schools. 


Prhicipab. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


$1,900 


Teachers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


i900 

S30 
810 
765 
720 
675 
1,100 
903 
866 
8S5 
850 

670 
1,000 
900 
810 
765 
745 
720 
675 
1,160 
1,100 
960 
903 
866 
80ft 
713 
1,900 
766 
720 
675 
008 
686 
503 
1,000 
94S 
900 
900 
8/0 
810 
720 
675 
630 
585 
760 
750 
700 
700 
600 
1,080 
1,000 
946 
900 
810 
810 
605 
866 
675 
653 
630 
608 
685 
1,000 
900 
900 
675 
630 
900 
650 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 


Num- 
ber 


Salary. 


$860 


Teachers. 


640 


653 
540 


600 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary. 


1 
1 
/ 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 

3 
2 
2 
S 
5 
4 


2 

1 

11 

2 

2 
2 
3 
7 
1 


3 

10 
1 
1 


0 
12 


13 


000 
585 

540 
500 

666 

618 
570 
546 
475 
42S 

518 
495 

472 
450 


665 

1637 
618 
5?0 
513 
496 
475 
585 
518 
495 
490 
473 
450 

618 
685 

563 


473 
450 


t650 
550 
525 

500 

720 
^096 
685 
540 
505 


518 

450 

405 

•  225 


540 

495 


600 


i  Special  teachers. 


s  One  special  teacher. 


*  Assistart. 


aAT.ABnw  or  tbachbbs  Ain>  school  officbks. 
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Tablb  1. — Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  in  public  schools  of  cities  having  9,500  and 

fewer  than  6^000  inhabitants — 1914>-15 — Continued. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Superin- 
tendent. 

H%h  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

CltfBB. 

Prioofpab. 

• 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary; 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Salary. 

"Wanpim,  Wb 

3,362 

3,2M 
2,680 
2,583 

ii,SOO 

9,000 
1,800 
1,900 

/ 

$960 

1 
1 
2 
2 

/ 
1 
2 
2 
f 
4 

1 

I 

9866 
865 

760 
736 
713 

900 
800 
750 
700 
1,100 
1,100 

900 
SIO 

1 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 
1 
2 
20 
8 
7 

9760 

Wbttewater,  WIb^ 

81,160 

1,900 

900 

670 
623 
475 
428 
1285 
*700 

Casper.  Wyo 

t660 

600 

560 

tl,200 

Bvaaston.  Wyo 

1 

1,915 

t 1,100 

« 1,000 

800 

•720 

630 

t. 


s  Special  teadiers. 


*  One  special  teacher. 


Table  2. — Salaries  of  rural-school  teachers  in  certain  countieSy  by  State  and  term  in  days, 

1914-15. 


One-teacher  schools. 

Two  or  more  teacher  schools. 

States  and  term  in  days. 

Un- 
der 
1100. 

SlOO 
and 
un« 

der 
9200. 

S300 

and 
un- 
der 

ssoa 

1 

20 
9 

29 
1 

4 

S300 
and 
un- 
der 
I40a 

•400 
and 
un- 
der 

i6oa 

8500 

cr 

more. 

Un- 

dfv 

830(1 

1300 
and 
un- 
der 

Moa 

$400 
and 
un- 
der 
1500. 

$500 

and 
on* 
der 

tooo. 

$600 
and 
nn- 
der 
1700. 

$700 
or 

more. 

Alabama: 

Under  100  days 

1 
6 

100  and  nnder  110  days 

110  and  nnder  120  days 

1 

7 

11 

12 

1 
1 

120  and  nnder  130  days 

130  and  nndflr  140  days 

140  and  nnder  150  days 

4 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

150  and  under  160  days 

160  and  nnder  170  days 

3 

1 
2 

180  and  nnder  190  days 

2 

Arkansas: 

ITndflT  100  days 

8 

24 
2 

2 
6 

1 
11 

2 

4 

2 

10 

4 

20 

100  and  nnd^T  110  davfl      

110  and  nnder  120  days    

1 
1 

.2 

8 

I^Oand  UTldnr  ]|!U)dftYS        .... 

1 

6 

2 
2 

130  and  nnd<T  1 40  days 

140  and  under  150  days 

1 

5 
2 

1 

160  and  und^T  170  days 



1 

1 

4 

7 

180  and  iinder  IflO  davs 

9 

200  days  and  oyer 

4 

2 

California: 

150  and  under  160  days 

3 

9 

17 

2 

160  and  under  170  davs 

5 
14 
17 

7 

49 

170  and  under  180  days 

2 

106 

180  and  nndw  ion  Havs  ....... 

ifln  and  ftndor  200  f^ays. . .  ,  - . 



Connecticut: 

170  and  under  180  days 



8 

10 

3 

15 
14 

.  •  •  •  ■ 

e 

11 
4 

180  and  under  190  days 

. 

3 
7 

190  and  under  200  days 

10 

2 

1 

Florida: 

Under  100  days ..... 

1 

2 
3 

inn  ft.nd  nnrfflr  110  riava 

3 

36 

1 

120  and  nnder  130  dAvs          

7 
7 

6 
2 

5 
4 

140  and  under  150  davs 

1 

4 

160  and  under  170  days 

. ... . 

1      il 

4 

25 
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Table  2. — SalarUs  of  ruraUschool  teacher$  in  certain  counties ^  hy  State  and  term  in  days, 

i5/^-/.5— Continued. 


One-teacher  schools. 


Two  or  more  teacher  schools. 


States  and  term  in  days. 

Un- 
der 
1100. 

$100 
and 
un- 
der 

poo. 

S300 
and 
un- 
der 

»3oa 

1 
36 

1 

9300 

and 
un- 
der 
9400. 

9400 
and 
un- 
der 
9500. 

9500 

or 
more. 

Un- 
der 
9300. 

2 

51 

2 

4 
2 

1 
9300  9400 
and  and 
un-    un- 
der   der 
940aS500. 

9-'iOo|980D 

and   and 
un-    un- 
der   dcr 
9600.  9700. 

1 

9700 

or 
morei 

Georgia: 

T  •  nder  100  davs 

100  and  und«f  110  day» 

5 

2 

1 
6 

1 
1 

2   

I 

110  and  under  120  day? 

1 

120  and  under  LW  da\  s 

1 
1 
1 



9 
2 

7 

130  and  u.ider  HO  davs 

..:.. 

1 

140  and  under  IW  davs 

1 

ISO  and  nndcr  IW)  davs 

3 
6 

'  t  '  . 

190  and  und«r  200  days ' 



6 

4 

6 

2 

21 

*         ' 

Indiana: 

110  and  nnder  120  days 

2 
6 
4 

5 

3 

13 

4 
2 

120  and  under  130  davs 

1 
7 

2 

130  and  under  140  days 

2 
34 
15 

11 

4 
36 

140  and  under  l.'iO  days 

150  and  under  IflO  davs 

2 

4 

160  and  under  170  days 

ISO  and  under  190  days 

1 



■■ 

4 

loxra: 

Under  100  days 

6 

11 
2 

! 

100  and  under  1 10  davs 

1 

6 

15 

1 
6 
4 

25 

1 

1 

..;.. ..: 1..:.. 

1 10  and  under  120  days ' 

1 

1 

1 

120  and  under  130  davs 

1 

1 

130  and  under  140  days 

2 
1 
20 
76 
23 
35 

1 

1  ■  1  '  1  * 

140  and  undw  l.TO  davs 

1":::: 

1 

150  and  under  160  days 

:.:..!: j::;:: 

-  .  -  1  •  1  • 

160  and  under  170  daj^s 

1         ! 



170  and  under  ISO  days 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i'**  1" 

180  and  under  190  days 

11 

22 

190  and  under  200  days 

200  davs  and  over 

1 

2 

Kansas:  ' 

140  and  under  150  davs 

_  t 

'\ 

1 

48 

28 

1 

48 

2 

1 
18 

150  and  under  160  davs ' 

1  ' 

160  and  under  170  daVs 

11 

' 

14 

10 

5 

20 

170  and  under  IHO  davs 

1 



180  and  under  190  days 

1 

1 

■ 

11 

Kentucky: 

110  and  under  120  days 

J 

«  } 

3 
54 

1 
33 

120  and  under  130  davs 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

140  and  under  150  davs 

150  and  under  160  davs ' 

1 

2 

160  and  under  170  davs 

1 

4 

180  and  under  190  days 

2 

Maine: 

Under  100  days.-. 

3 

150  and  under  160  days 

1 
1 

7 
11 

1 

'                    1 

160  and  under  170  davs 

9 

3 

12 

19 

1 
3 
2 
2 

170  and  under  IHO  davs 

' : 

180  and  under  190  davs 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

190  and  under  200  days, . . . ' 

Maryland: 

150  and  under  160  davs. 

■ 

» 

2 
25 

1 

160  and  under  170  days 

■  ■■ 

83 

10 

1. 

17 

8 

7 

32 

170  and  under  180  dajrs 

i      ' 

15 
9 

180  and  under  190  days 

26 

12 
6 

1 

7 

1 

2 

17 

10 

Massachusetts: 

160  and  under  170  da3rs 

1 

170  and  under  180  days 

10 

1 

11 

10 

1 

■ 

6 
3 

2 

ISO  and  under  100  days 

190  and  under  200  days 

3 





2 

6 

MJchi|;an: 

100  and  under  110  dajrs 

2 

1 

1 

19 

120  and  under  130  days 

1 

1 



; 

130  and  under  140  days 

t ' 

160  and  under  170  days 

11 

1 

19 

1 1 

170  and  lindfi"  180  days 

"io' 

4 

2 

1 

1 

180  and  under  190  davs 

1 

190  and  under  200  days 

1 
10 

3 

15 

200  days  and  over 

•  •  •  •  • 



15 

2 
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Table  2. — Salaries  of  ruralsdiool  teachers  in  certain  counties y  by  State  and  term  in  days^ 

1914-16— Continued.    ' 


One-teacher  schools. 

Two  or  more  teacher  schools. 

States  and  term  In  da3rs. 

Un- 
der 

tioa 

$100 
and 
un- 
der 
$200. 

2 
1 

$200 

and 
un- 
der 
$300. 

2 

$300 
and 
un- 
der 
$400. 

1 

$400 
and 
un- 
der 
$500. 

$500 

or 
mors. 

Un- 
der 
$300. 

$300 
and 
un- 
der 
$400. 

$400 
and 
un- 
der 
$500. 

$500 
and 
un- 
der 
$600. 

$600 
and 
un- 
der 
$700. 

$700 

or 

more. 

Mhmesouk: 

100  and  nnder  110  days 

110  and  under  120  days 

120  and  under  130  days 

6 

22 
4 

4 

7 

47 

1 

140  and  under  150  days 

1 
43 

1 
31 

160  and  under  170  days 

1 

4 

2 

2 

10 

170  and  under  180  days 

180  and  nnder  IQO  dAya 

2 

4 

2 

liissnsippi: 

100  and  under  110  days 

1 

3 

25 
20 

58 
21 

12n  fuid  under  l!in  days 

9 

1 

3 

1 

11 

36 

9 

Missouri: 

100  and  wnder  110  days 

120  and  under  130  days 

3 

12 

130  and  under  140  days 

140  and  under  150  days 

8 
3 

1 

20 

2 

1 

160  and  under  170  days 

8 

180  and  under  IPO  days 

1 

2 

Montana: 

Under  100  days 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

100  and  under  110  days 

110  and  under  120  days 

120  and  under  130  days 

2 

5 

1 

130  and  under  140  days 

3 
6 
6 
4 

5 

140  |ind  under  1/50  days . 

ISO  »nd  nnder  IfiO  days 

1 

2 
2 
2 

160  and  under  170  days 

"  "  *  "  * 

1 

21 

170  and  under  190  days 

6 

Nebraska: 

100  and  under  110  days 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

18 
2 

19 
4 
2 

110  and  under  120  days '. 

120  and  under  130  days 

130  and  uuder  140  davs 

1 

140  and  under  l.'iOdftys 

150  and  under  JCO  days 

..... 

30 
7 

11 
3 

11 

I 
2 

.....  

1 

2 

160  and  iniflpr  J70  days 

1 

1 

170  and  under  ISO  days 

1 
1 

3 

6 

180  and  und«r  190  days- ,-,.,-,-. 

1 

New  Hampshire: 

ISO  ftud  und«^r  190  days.  , 

4 

18 

3 

1 

2 

10 
9 

8 

New  Jersey: 

160  and  under  170  days 

170  and  undw  IW*  tlMm 

■ 

ISO  find  nnder  1(10  days. 

8 
9 

16 
12 

2 
29 

190  ftT»d  under  200  days- 

3 

!  New  Mexico: 

Under  100  days 

4 

23 

2 

1 

2 
5 

■3" 

100  and  under  no  days 

1 



110  and  under  120  days r . . . 

1 
1 

120  find  under  130  davs    . . 

130  and  under  140  days 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 

1 

140  and  under  150  davs 

11 

4 

3 
2 

■ 

150  and  under  IfiO  davs 

160  and  under  170  davs 

7 
11 

8 

4 

170  and  under  iff)  day-  - . 

2 

ISO  and  under  190  dayq 

13 

New  York: 

180  and  under  IflO  days , 

19 
3 
3 

10 

2 

1^  and  under  0()0  days . 

::::::::: 

200  days  and  over ...,-.. 

5 

1 

2 

6 

30 

10 

North  Dakota: 

Under  100  days     

4 

4 

110  and  under  120  davs 

1 

4 

42 

120  and  under  130  days 

140  and  under  ISO  devSr  -  - - . 

1 
32 
13 

7u 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

IfiO  and  under  170  days 

180  and  under  190  days 

7 
11 

27 

Ohio: 

IKO  and  under  tflft  dftVS-  - ,  -  

13 
. . . . . 

3 

17 
12 

1 

170  and  under  180  days 1 

7 

1 

•  •  •  -  • 

' .-.. 
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Tablb  2. — Saiarin  of  rural-mhool  tMcherw  in  eeriain  oounHt9f  by  State  and  tern  in  da^ 

i9i4-/5— Oontinued. 


One  fa^ciher  aefcooL 

Two  or  more  teacher  aehoob. 

BtetM  mud  tarm  in  dajrs. 

Un- 
der 
flOOi 

$100 
and 
un- 
der 

taoo. 

and 

der 
8800. 

8300 
Md 
un- 
der 

8400 
■ad 

un- 

d«- 

8B00. 

8S00 

or 
teora. 

Un- 
der 
8300. 

8300 

and 
un- 
der 

8400. 

$400 
and 

un- 
der 
8500. 

8S00 

and 
an- 

dor 
8800. 

SCOB 
and 

llA- 

d«r 

$700. 

8708 

or 
mora. 

Okbihmna: 

Under  100  dnys 

7 

13 

10 

7 
3 

1 

3 
4 

S3 
84 
13 
11 

*  *  •  •  > 

1 
1 

3 

3 

.  •  «  •  . 

100  and  und«r  110  days 

110  and  und«r  130  days 

ISO  and  nndar  130  days 

3 

4 
4 
7 

"a* 

lab  and  ondar  140  days 

0 
3 

7 
5 

1 

3 
3 

4 
6 

*5 

7 

3 

23 

140  and  under  160  days 

150  and  under  100  days 

160  and  nnder  170  day^ 

3 
3 

170  and  nndar  IHO  days 

IM)  and  imderlSO  days 

1 

38 

Oregon: 

undar  100  days 

1 

1 

120  and  under  130  days 

14 

4 
1 

U 
2 

27 

130  and  nnder  140  days 



140  and  nnder  150  days 



8 

3 

3 

1 

150  and  under  100  days 

■ 

160  and  under  170  days 

23 

1 
21 

10 

4 

4 

2 

170  and  under  1X0  days 

IHQ  and  under  190  days 

8 

34 

34 

37 

lOS 

aoo  days  and  over 

1 

Bcath  DakoU: 
Und4>r  100  days 

..... 

8 

100  uul  under  110  days 

1 

8 

110  and  under  120  days 

8 

3 

SO 

11 

17 

6 

120  and  under  IX  days 

130  and  under  140  days 

8 

1 
31 

8 
10 

1-  -  -  -  - 

140  and  under  150  days 



150  and  under  160  davs 



1 

2 

100  and  under  170  days 

170  and  under  180  days 

4 

3 

Utah: 

lender  100  days 

1 

100  and  under  110  days 

1 

110  and  under  120  days 

1 

3 

120  and  under  130  davs 

1 

1 

1 

3 

130  and  under  140  davs 

1 

4 
7 

140  and  under  150  days 

5 

6 

6 

0 

38 

*     •     -     V   • 

150  and  under  160  days 

,  . 

1 
9 

KtO  and  under  170  d^ya.  -,..-...   . 

* 

&3 

IS 

Vermont: 

140  and  under  150  Hava.    

13 

3 
8 
2 
2 

150  and  under  160  days 

170  and  under  IM)  days 

18 
7 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1M>  and  under  190  days 

. .  _ .  - 

l(jn  find  under  200  dftys , 

. . ,. . 

ViiKinia: 

100  and  under  110  days 

11 
15 

120  and  under  130  days 

IS 

27 
34 

•             ■     V 

140  and  under  150  days 

160  and  under  170  days 

t-  •  •  •  • 

3 





31 

5 

10 

0 

170  and  under  IHO  days 

•  »*  •  • 



180  and  under  190  day? 

Rhode  Island: 

1 80  and  nnder  IM  days 

5 



Washinf^ton: 

1 40  and  under  15o  days .,.,..,-,,- 

■ 

1 
3 
6 
28 
1 

.  • . . 

15(1  Alul  nndAT  lAO  dAvs 

3 

4 

4 

36 

160  and  nnder  170  days 

^ 



1 70  and  under  180  days, , .  r 

"  •  •  •  • 

3 

4 

4 

38 

1 80  and  nnde»*  190  days-  r . ,  ^  . . 

..... 

8 

190  And  nnder  200  days 

. . . .. 

6 

,  Wast  Virginia: 

Under  100  davs             

10 

1 
8 

' 

1      4 

100  mid  nnder  110  davs 



i 

1 1ft  ATul  nndAr  12D  dAVS 

107 

44 

1 

8 

40 

f          lfst%  find  nndAr  17D  dAVB. 

3 

1 
34 

1 

.  Wisconsin: 

ISO  and  tntdftr  170  days 

... 

31 

66 
17 

0 

1 

1 

33 

4 



..... 

1 
3 

Iflfl  ».nA  nndfir  190  dAVS 

t    25 

•  •  •  *  • 

37 

13 

200  dAva  and  over 

f  ■■ 

r 
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Table  3. — Number  and  yearly  salaries   of  county  superintendents  in  certain  Slates, 

1914-15. 


States. 

Total 

raun- 

ber. 

t7ndflr 
$500. 

$500 

and 

under 

$1,000. 

$1,000 

and 

under 

$1,500. 

$1,500 

and 

nnder 

$1,800. 

$1,800 

and 

nnder 

$2,000. 

$2,000 

and 

nnder 

$8^. 

$2,500 

and 

under 

$3»ooa 

$3,000 
and 
over. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

67 
20 
58 
3 
50 

102 
99 
79 
74 
84 
80 
41 
82 
28 
21 
99 
49 
88 
77 
34 
66 
43 
61 
95 
28 
59 

100 
57 
55 
72 

...... 

7 

1 
6 

32 

17 
4 
3 

23 
9 

81 

48 

11 
1 

12 

7 
""9" 

6 

1 

16 

4 

$1,522 

ArkansiLS 

1,348 
1,831 

n^llfipmH 

4 

5 

Delaware. 

1,200 

norida 

5 

10 
31 
13 
17 
40 
24 
8 
20 
12 
14 

6 
15 

1 

2 
18 

6 
11 

"i" 

7 

4 

35 
4 
4 

14 
8 

1 
11  , 

1 

1 

1,437 

Tlllnnls,,              ,      . 

1,897 

Iowa 

1,331 

Maine  1 

1 

7 

1,332 

MftTSAChn&^tts  * 

2 
2 

1,776 

Minnesota 

8 

9 

10 

2 

36 
52 
10 
61 
2 

1,429 
1,271 

Montana 

i 
3 

6 

1,268 

Nebraska 

1,354 

New  Haini>fthir4^ ' 

1,764 

Hevr  Jersev 

21 

3,000 

Nn'tb  Haro^*'^.  

14 

35 

29 

7 

2 

66 

21 

13 

31 

16 

7 

6 

9 

3 

22 

6 

1 

21 

6 

■   "2 
6 

4 

4 
20 
4 
2 
3 
2 

4 

7 

36 

1,083 

North  Dakota. 

1,671 

Ohio 

9 

...   . 
6 

2,025 

OVIahnrnft  «,  ^ 

1,361 

Oregon 

1 

3 

"*23" 

1 
12 

1,251 

2,646 

South  Caroiin& 

*   "2" 
12 
11 

26 
11 
60 

7 

12 
26 
14 
3 
22 
34 
34 
41 
51 

974 

1,224 

Tennessee 

...... 

11 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

3 
5 
1 
6 

1 

843 

Utah 

865 

Vermont^ 

1,564 

17 

39 
15 
10 
12 

1 

957 

WflSjihufton,  , 

1,137 

WestVfnrinia 

1,159 

Wiscon.<tin 

1 

1.128 

Total 

1,872 

62 

272 

740 

362 

146 

189 

43 

58 

1,428 

1  Union  superintendents. 


*  District  superintendents. 


s  Division  superintendents. 


III.  STUDY  OF  SALARIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

AVERAGE,  MEDIAN,  AND  QUARTILE  SALARIES. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  work  up  that  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal material  which  dealt  with  salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  in  such  form  as  will  make  comparisons  more  easy  of  accom- 
pli&hmenty  to  indicate  the  m.anner  in  which  further  comparison  may 
be  made,  and  to  point  out  certain  general  conclusions  regarding  sala- 
ries m  cities  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  most  profitable  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
data  collected  is  to  study  ihem  from  the  viewpoint  of  salaries  in  a 
particiUar  city  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  salaries  in  other  cities 
where  conditions  are  fairly  comparable.  While  the  original  material 
contained  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1914,  No. 
16,  ''The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching,"  is  fundamental  in  such  a 
study,  the  data  given  in  the  tables  which  follow  will  greatly  facilitate 
such  comparisons. 

\  The  814  cities  in  Table  4,  the  basal  table  in  this  section,  are  arranged 
in  the  same  order  as  in  ''Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching/'  grouped 
first  by  population,  then  by  States,  with  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
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ment  within  each  State.  The  average  salary  is  the  arilJimetical 
mean.  The  median  salary,  given  in  column  5,  is  the  middle  salary 
in  the  list  of  salaries  in  which  each  teacher,  no  matter  how  many 
there  may  be  of  like  amomit,  is  put  down  separately  and  in  numerical 
order.  There  arc  just  as  many  salaries  below  the  median  as  there  are 
above  it.^  If  there  are  65  elementary  teachers  in  a  city,  the  thirty-third 
salary  when  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  amounts  is  the  median 
salary.  Salaries  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth  or  within  any  other 
limits  may  all  be  the  same  in  amoxmt. 

The  median  has  several  advantages  over  the  average  in  a  study  of 
this  sort.  It  is  easier  to  compute;  it  is  not  affected  so  much  by  inac- 
curacies in  statements  of  reporting  officers;  it  is  a  salary  actually 
paid;  and  it  is  not  so  greatly  influenced  by  instances  of  extremely 
low  or  extremely  high  salaries.  As  regards  the  last  point,  it  frequently 
happens  that  there  are  a  few  teachers  drawing  very  high  or  very  low 
sfdarics,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  average  higher  or  lower 
than  the  true  central  tendency.  The  middle  salary  reproduces  the 
real  situation  more  exactly  in  most  cases  than  the  arithmetic  average. 
It  shows  exactly  what  pay  the  teacher  in  the  exact  middle  of  the 
corps  gets  when  the  salaries  are  arranged  in  numerical  order.  Teach- 
ers and  school  boards  will  find  it  convenient  to  make  use  of  this  sta- 
tistical term. 

The  lower  and  upper  quartile  indicate  two  other  points  in  the  lists 
of  salaries  when  arranged  separately  and  in  order  of  their  amounts 
as  in  the  case  of  the  median.  While  the  median  is  the  middle  point, 
the  lower  quartile  is  the  point  just  one-fourth  of  the  way  through 
the  hst,  and  the  upper  quartile  the  point  just  three-fourths  of  the 
way  through  the  list  when  the  list  begins  with  the  lowest  and  ends 
with  the  highest  salary.  The  three  points  divide  the  list  into  four 
quarters;  the  salaries  between  the  lower  and  upper  quartile  compose 
the  middle  half  or  the  middle  60  per  cent,  and  the  groups  of  salaries 
below  the  lower  quartile  and  above  the  upper  quartile  each  compose 
a  quarter  of  the  salaries  which  are  outside  the  middle  50  per  cent. 

The  median,  like  the  average,  is  used  in  common  practice,  as  the 
best  single  figure  to  stand  for  a  whole  list  of  salaries.  Thus  a  full 
comparison  of  the  salaries  of  the  879  elementary  teachers  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  982  elementary  teachers  in  Washington  would 
require  a  consideration  of  each  individual  salary  in  each  list.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  all  these  in  mind;  therefore 
a  determination  of  what  is  called  the  central  tendency  or  drift  of  all 
salaries  in  each  city  is  resorted  to.  With  this  single  figure  for  each 
city  it  is  easy  to  make  a  comparison.     By  using  the  median  it  is 

>  Except,  of  course,  where  there  is  an  even  number  of  items,  in  which  case  arbitrary  selection  most  be 
made.    In  this  bulletin  the  upper  of  the  middle  figures  is  taken  as  the  median. 
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shown,  for  instance,  that  the  central  point  of  the  salaries  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  San  Francisco  is  $414  higher  than  in  Washington, 
while  with  the  average  the  difference  is  $326.^     (See  p.  91.) 

C!omparison  of  averages  or  medians  above  a  certain  figure  is  ob- 
viously limited,  however,  and  is  altogether  inadequate.  A  compari- 
son of  minimum  salaries  and  of  maximtun  salaries  is  desirable.  But 
unusual  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  such  figures.  Often 
unusual  circumstances  fix  the  amounts  of  salaries  at  the  extremes. 
A  teacher  who  teaches  one-half  of  the  time,  one  who  has  a  small 
special  class,  or  a  pupil  teacher  will  draw  a  lower  salary  than  regular 
teachers  and  the  pecTihar  conditions  will  perhaps  not  be  set  forth  in 
the  published  reports  of  the  city  system  nor  explained  on  the  schedule 
as  filled.  Likewise  a  teacher  who  has  been  long  in  the  service  or  of 
unusual  excellence  or  who  performs  some  unusual  service  will  get  an 
unusually  high  salary  and  the  facts  not  be  stated.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  some  others,  it  is  desirable  to  take  into  account  also 
the  salaries  at  the  lower  and  upper  quartUe  points.  (See  columns  6 
and  7.)  These  figures  include  what  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  receive.  Figiu'es  which  state  the  amoimt  of  the  range  are 
safer  to  deal  with  in  comparing  absolute  amounts  paid  various 
teachers  in  various  cities  than  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  sala- 
ries when  conditions  are  not  fully  known.^ 

It  happens,  too,  that  these  lower  and  upper  quartUe  points  are 
very  useful  in  making  it  possible  to  measure  one  other  important 
quality  in  any  series  of  amounts,  namely,  its  variabUity.  The  me- 
dian and  average  give  the  central  tendency,  but  it  is  also  important 
to  know  whether  the  various  amoimts  are  grouped  closely  about  the 
central  measure.  In  salary  lists,  if  the  variabihty  is  small,  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  salary  paid  the  beginning  and  the 
experienced  teacher,  between  the  amount  paid  the  least  competent 
and  the  most  competent.  Thus  a  large  is  better  than  a  small  varia- 
bility, at  least  within  certain  limits;  just  what  hmits  it  is  impossible 
from  present  knowledge  to  say.  The  amoimt  of  variabihty  should 
vary,  for  example,  with  the  difference  in  preparation,  experience, 
and  unprovement  of  teachers  in  the  various  cities.  If  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  abiUties  of  teachers  and  in  the  products  of  their 
teaching,  there  should  be  proportionately  wider  differences  in  varia- 
bilities of  salaries. 

The  difference  in  the  salaries  at  the  lower  and  upper  quartile 
points  provides  a  good  measure  of  variabihty.     A  glance  at  columns 

1  The  average  is  low  in  San  Francisco  because  119  (14  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  receive  the  lowest  salary, 
and  high  in  Washington  because  173  teachers  receive  $980  and  39  teachers  receive  $1,040.  This  causes  the 
large  difference  in  the  central  tendencies.  San  Francisco  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  underweight  of 
large  exteemes  in  computing  averages  referred  to  above. 

*  For  further  comment  on  this  point,  see  p.  24. 
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6  and  7  in  the  table  will  show  wide  differences  in  this  respect.  li  is 
likewise  apparent,  however^  that  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  abeo- 
luto  amounts  of  the  differences.  A  range  of  $100  between  the  quartile 
points  constitutes  a  wider  yariability  in  a  city  in  wbich  salaries  are 
relatively  low  than  in  a  citj  in  which  salaries  ran  high.  An  increase 
of  $25  in  annnal  salary  means  more  to  the  teacher  who  is  drawing 
$500  a  year  than  to  one  who  is  paid  $900.  In  consequence,  it  seems 
best  to  express  variability  in  terms  of  per  cent  of  the  median  in  each 
case.  It  b  desirable  also  to  note  whethw  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  variabihty  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  median,  although  this  is  of 
much  less  consequence  than  the  total  variability.  These  per  cents 
are  given  in  columns  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  table. 

If  the  per  cent  of  variabihty  is  much  laiger  below  the  median  than 
above,  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  lower  half  differ  from  each 
other  more  widely  than  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
ranking.  Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  could  depend  upon  conditions 
in  the  peculiar  city  in  question.  Surely  the  holding  of  competent 
teachers  until  most  of  them  are  near  the  maximum  is  creditable, 
unless  that  maximum  is  itself  low.  On  the  other  hand,  a  salary 
schedxile  providing  increwes  over  a  long  period  of  ye«8  is  rightly 
considered  creditable  and  the  lack  of  such  a  schedule  is  unfortunate, 
but  if  the  beginning  amounts  are  low  the  situation  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  The  efficiency  of  teachers  and  of  teaching  in  the  various  cities 
must  also  be  considered. 

AH  of  this  serves  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  making  compaii* 
sons  between  particular  salaries  it  is  highly  important  that  full 
knowledge  of  all  factors  entering  into  determination  of  salaries  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  in  such  a  study  as 
the  present  one,  where,  because  of  the  large  number  of  cities  involved, 
inequahties  in  one  direction  are  set  off  by  inequalities  in  the  other 
direction,  the  conclusions  seem  fully  justLQod  and  the  standards  set 
up  for  the  groups  of  cities  concerned  may  be  accepted  as  having  con- 
siderable  value. 
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Tablb  4. — Average  and  median  wilaries  and  per  cent  of  variability  from  the  median  salarg 
of  eleTnentary-echool  teachers  in  cities  having  over  S^OOO  inhabitants ,  191t-lS, 


Cities. 


CUiea  hning  more  than 
eMfiOOinhaMtants. 

Ban  Frandaco,  CaL 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago.  HI 

New  Orleaos,  La. 

Baltimore^  Md 

Boston,  luas 

KinneapoUS;  Minn 

St.  Loais.  Mo 

Newark/N  .J 

NewYofk,N.y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Philadetphla,  Pa 

Mttwaokee,  Wis 

CUiet  having  IOOjOOO  and 
fewer  than  BoOfiOO  in- 
kabitantt. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Pall  River,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Mfam 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Albany,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

Scranton,  Pa 

Providence.  R.I 

liemphis,  Tenn 

NashvUle,  Teim 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Citiet  having  MjOOO  and 
fewer  than  100,000  in- 
habitant*. 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Savannah,  Ga 

Kast  St.  Louis,  111 

toringfleld.  Ill 

BvansviUe,  Ind 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Des  Moinee,  Iowa 

Kuisas  Citv,  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

New  Bedlbrd.  Mass 

Somsrville.  Mass 

Springfield.  Mass 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

East  Side 

West  side 

Dulath,Minn 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Bayonne,  N.J 


} 


Num- 

Percent 

Percent 

Populft- 
tlon, 

ma 

ber  of 

Aver- 

ir^dlsn 

Lower 

Upper 

of  vari- 

of vari- 

teach- 
ers. 

age 
salary. 

salary. 

'^: 

quar- 
tfle. 

ability 
below 

ability 
above 

1912-13. 

median. 

median. 

s 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

• 

416,912 

879 

•^'Hi 

$1,164 

$1,080 

$1,224 

7 

5 

331.009 

982 

798 

750 

700 

950 

7 

27 

2,185,283 

4,824 

1,034 

1,175 

925 

1,175 

21 

0 

339,075 

887 

655 

650 

600 

750 

8 

15 

558,485 

1,303 

092 

700 

600 

800 

14 

14 

670,585 

1,790 

1,001 

1,128 

7tt 

1,176 

30 

4 

301,406 

916 

937 

1,000 

900 

1,000 

10 

0 

687,029 

1,274 

993 

1,032 

972 

1,032 

6 

0 

317,469 

1,088 

917 

980 

730 

1,100 

22 

18 

4,766,883 

14,130 

1,197 

1,140 

804 

1,500 

29 

32 

363,591 

809 

949 

1,000 

850 

1,000 

15 

0 

560,663 

1,447 

TBI 

800 

650 

950 

19 

19 

1,549,008 

3,505 

861 

900 

750 

1,000 

17 

11 

373,857 

774 

878 

876 

876 

876 

0 

0 

150, 174 

431 

1,146 

1,200 

1,080 

1,200 

10 

0 

213,381 

552 

896 

960 

816 

960 

15 

0 

154,839 

404 

623 

613 

578 

722 

6 

18 

233,650 

652 

761 

875 

600 

925 

31 

6 

223,928 

534 

631 

650 

550 

700 

15 

8 

104,839 

265 

713 

750 

684 

750 

9 

0 

119,295 

369 

646 

700 

700 

700 

0 

0 

106.294 

230 

738 

800 

650 

800 

19 

0 

145,986 

430 

713 

750 

675 

750 

10 

0 

112, 5n 

314 

.727 

800 

700 

800 

13 

0 

214,744 

490 

798 

900 

700 

900 

22 

0 

125,600 

442 

706 

750 

550 

850 

27 

13 

100,253 

256 

743 

750 

750 

750 

0 

0 

218, 149 

645 

768 

800 

700 

850 

13 

6 

118,577 

267 

654 

700 

625 

700 

11 

0 

207,214 

637 

i,no6 

1,050 

1,000 

1,050 

5 

0 

129,867 

415 

613 

660 

550 

660 

17 

0 

224,326 

585 

750 

800 

650 

800 

19 

0 

131, 105 

344 

803 

720 

600 

900 

17 

25 

110,364 

288 

711 

730 

630 

830 

14 

14 

127,628 

328 

578 

505 

460 

720 

23 

21 

237,194 

675 

1,021 

l.OSO 

990 

i,(m 

6 

0 

104,402 

354 

948 

1,000 

850 

1,000 

15 

0 

73,141 

207 

684 

700 

600 

800 

14 

14 

65,064 

146 

560 

640 

496 

675 

8 

25 

58,547 

156 

636 

650 

550 

700 

15 

8 

51,678 

154 

731 

800 

700 

800 

13 

0 

69,647 

192 

683 

750 

650 

750 

13 

0 

63,933 

137 

730 

776 

700 

800 

10 

3 

58,167 

201 

655 

680 

640 

680 

6 

0 

86,368 

417 

773 

800 

700 

850 

13 

6 

82,331 

263 

678 

730 

540 

793 

25 

10 

52.450 

177 

633 

675 

585 

675 

13 

0 

53,270 

118 

699 

750 

600 

750 

20 

0 

57,730 

163 

688 

700 

700 

700 

0 

0 

85,892 

182 

713 

750 

750 

750 

0 

0 

89.336 

260 

667 

700 

700 

700 

0 

0 

96,652 

279 

730 

750 

700 

750 

7 

0 

77.236 

212 

727 

750 

750 

750 

0 

0 

88,926 

333 

780 

750 

725 

800 

3 

7 

^      50,510 

\       52 

547 

600 

450 

600 

25 

0 

546 

575 

450 

625 

22 

9 

78,466 

309 

724 

750 

650 

800 

13 

7 

77,408 

234 

632 

657 

513 

720 

22 

10 

70,063 

51 

543 

550 

450 

650 

18 

18 

55,545 

104 

850 

920 

720 

950 

22 

3 

Total 
percent 
of  vari- 
ability. 


10 


12 
83 
21 
28 

29 
34 
10 
6 
40 
61 
15 


0 


10 
15 
23 
87 
23 

0 

0 
19 
10 
13 
22 
40 

0 
19 
It 

5 
17 
19 
42 
27 
44 

6 
15 


20 

83 

23 

13 

13 

13 

0 

19 

35 

13 

20 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

25 
30 
20 
32 
36 
25 
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Table  4. — Average  and  median  salaries  and  per  cent  of  variability  from  the  median  sahajf 
of  elementary-Knool  teachers  in  cities  havirCff  ovtr  5,000  inhabitants,  1912-lS — Contd. 


Cities. 


aaes  Tuiving  60.000  and 
ffwer  than  100,000  in- 
"hxbitanlt—CkmilntLed . 

Elisabeth,  N.  J 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Passaic,N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Troy,N.Y 

Ulica,N.Y 

Canton,  Ohio 

YounRstown,  Ohio 

AUentown,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Ilarrisburs,  Pa 

Reading.  Pa 

Wflke»-Barre.  Pa 

Pawtucket,  it.  I 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Taooma,  Wash 

CUiea  having  BSfiOO  and 
fewer  than  60fl0iQ  in- 
habitants. 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  D  iego,  Cal 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Paeblo,    Colo.,    District 

No.l 

Meriden,  Conn 

Now  Britain,  Conn 

Tampa,  Fla 

Augusta,  Ga 

Maoon,  Ga 

Aurora,  111.: 

East  Side 

West  side 

Danville.  lU 

Jolict,  111 

Rockford,  111 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Topcka,  Kans 

Newport,  Ky 

Ivewiston,  Me 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Everett.  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Salem .  Mass 

Walthjam,  Mass 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Calumet,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

South  Omaha,  Nebr 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

East  Orange.  N.  J 

Orange,IT.  J 


Pofpula- 
tion, 
19ia 


} 


73,409 
70.324 
54,773 
96,815 
72,826 
76,813 
74,419 
50,217 
79,066 
51,913 
62,127 
64.186 
96,071 
67,105 
51,622 
58,833 
92,104 
78,800 
96,614 
92.777 
83,743 


40,434 
30,291 
44,696 
39.578 
29,946 

144,395 
32,066 
43,916 
37,782 
41,040 
40,665 

29,807 

27,871 
34,670 
45,401 
32,811 
38,494 
47,828 
26,693 
43,684 
30,309 
26,247 
32,452 
33,484 
44,115 
44,404 
39,806 
32,121 
43,697 
27,834 
25,267 
45,166 
32,845 
31,433 
39,437 
31,229 
43,973 
26,259 
46,150 
34,371 
29,630 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 


{ 


195 
214 
183 
318 
273 
155 
277 
177 
333 
159 
176 
200 
293 
200 
150 
103 
290 
272 
260 
461 
247 


132 
148 
172 

im 

109 

63 

81 

131 

99 

109 

162 

41 

24 
108 
129 
151 
124 

83 
190 

55 
170 

75 

30 
134 
139 
151 
143 
114 
155 
105 

55 

91 
142 
136 

94 
107 

88 
I. 58 
115 
151 
128 

88 


Av»- 

age 
salary. 


1651 
988 
748 
678 
602 
655 
656 
607 
773 
476 
545 
572 
535 
609 
625 
536 
670 
636 
709 
805 
903 


1.126 

1,037 

1.137 

917 

871 

726 
677 
605 
441 
532 
469 

573 
605 
599 
655 
544 
590 
538 
611 
552 
700 
630 
614 
663 
652 
645 
679 
756 
615 
617 
699 
583 
555 
642 
588 
635 
5S5 
738 
662 
769 
802 
755 


Median 


1675 
1,104 
750 
680 
600 
650 
700 
700 
800 
506 
540 
570 
510 
600 
684 
572 
720 
630 
720 
&^0 
960 


1,140 

1,100 

1,080 

936 

924 

750 
720 
610 
471 
570 
495 

600 
600 
620 
700 
600 
630 
550 
600 
563 
720 
750 
600 
700 
675 
700 
700 
775 
680 
650 
700 
600 
600 
700 
600 
630 
600 
732 
665 
750 
800 
800 


Lower 

quar- 

tae. 


9505 
792 
700 
520 
600 
650 
650 
425 
700 
479 
495 
499 
510 
500 
532 
473 
594 
540 
621 
650 
840 


1,020 
1,000 
1,080 

8fV4 
816 

650 
640 
530 
471 
480 
337 

500 
550 
550 
550 
600 
495 
490 
585 
518 
585 
500 
600 
600 
650 
600 
650 
725 
520 
600 
700 
550 
450 
550 
550 
570 
600 
684 
618 
700 
700 
700 


Upper 

quar- 

tne. 


$775 
1,200 
850 
840 
675 
650 
700 
750 
900 
512 
585 
641 
KO 
700 
722 
630 
776 
765 
765 

oeo 

960 


1,200 

1,100 

1,200 

984 

960 

850 
720 
650 
471 
660 
585 

700 
700 
635 
775 
600 
675 
600 
640 
585 
855 
750 
625 
750 
700 
700 
700 
800 
730 
650 
700 
650 
650 
700 
625 
090 
600 
781 
713 
850 
900 
800 


Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
below 
median. 


8 


25 

28 

7 

24 

17 

0 

7 

99 

13 

6 

8 

12 

0 

17 

22 

17 

18 

14 

14 

22 

13 


11 
9 
0 
8 

12 

13 
11 
13 
0 
16 
32 

17 

8 

11 

21 

17 

21 

11 

8 

8 

19 

83 

0 

14 

4 

14 

7 

6 

24 

8 

0 

8 

25 

21 

8 

10 

0 

7 

7 

7 

13 

13 


Percent 
ofvari- 
abiUty 
above 
median. 


15 
9 

13 

24 

13 
0 
0 
7 

13 
1 
8 

12 
8 

17 
6 

10 
8 

21 
6 

18 
0 


6 
0 
11 
5 
4 

13 

0 

7 

0 

16 

18 

17 

17 
2 

11 
0 
7 
9 
7 
4 

19 
0 
4 
7 
4 
0 
0 

s 

6 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
4 

10 
0 
7 
7 
13 
13 
0 


Aver- 


varl- 
abffi^. 


!• 


40 
37 
20 
47 
29 

0 

7 
46 
25 

« 
17 
25 

8 
33 
28 
27 
25 
96 
20 
40 
13 


9 
11 
18 
16 

27 
11 
20 
0 
S2 
80 


25 
14 
82 
17 
29 
20 

12 


4 
21 

7 
14 

7 
10 
29 

S 

0 
17 
38 
21 
13 
19 

0 
18 
14 
20 
25 
U 


1  Population  of  entire  city. 
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Table  4. — Averaae  and  median  saUmes  and  per  cent  of  variahility  from  the  median  salary 
of  eleTnentary  gmool  teadurB  in  cities  having  over  5,000  inhabitants ^  191t-lS — Oontd. 


Cities. 


Cities  having  23,000  and 
fetcer  than  60,000  in- 
AaM;an^»— Continued. 

Perth  Amboy ,  N.J 

West  Hoboken,  N.J 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y , 

Auburn,  N.  Y , 

Binghamton,  N.  Y , 

Elmira,  N.Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Kingston,  N.Y 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 

New  RocheUe,  N.  Y 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y , 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Hamilton^  Ohio 

Lima,  Ohio 

Newark,  Ohio. . , 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

Chester,  Pa , 

Easton,  Pa , 

Haxleton,  Pa , 

I^ancaster,  Pa 

IfcKeesport,  Pa , 

New  Castle,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa , 

Williamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Newport,  R.  I 

Warwick.  R.  I 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Knoxvillc.  Tenn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Ogden,  Utah 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Green  Bay /Wis 

Ija  Crosse  jWis 

Madison,  Wis 

OshkoshjWis 

Racine,  Wis 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 

CUies  hating  10,000  and 
fewfT  than  tSjOOO  inhab- 
itants. 

Anniston.  Ala 

Selma,  Ala 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Argenta,  Ark 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Alameda,  Cal 

Bakersfield.  Cal 

Eureka,  Cal 

Fresno,  Cal 

Long  Beach.  Cal 

Pomona.  Cal 

Redlands,Cal 

San  Bernardino,  Cal 

Santa  BarbcMra.  Cal 

Santa  Crux.  Cal 

Stockton.  Cal 

Va]lejo,Cal 

Trinidad,  Colo 

Ansoaiia,  Conn 

Daabury ,  Conn 

Manchester ,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn 

Nangatuck,  Conn 


Popula- 
tion, 
19ia 


8 


32,121 
35,403 
31,267 
34,668 
48,443 
37, 176 
31,297 
25,906 
30,919 
28,867 
30,445 
27,936 
26,730 
34,014 
35,279 
30,538 
25,404 
28,026 
38,537 
28,523 
25,452 
47,227 
42,694 
36,280 
25,774 
31,860 
44,750 
27, 149 
26,629 
38,125 
26,319 
44,604 
36,346 
39,279 
25,580 
33,190 
41,641 
25,236 
30,417 
25,531 
33,062 
33,002 
26,398 
40,384 


12,794 
13,649 
11,134 
11,138 
23,975 
23,383 
12,727 
11,845 
24,892 
17,809 
10,207 
10,449 
12,779 
11,659 
11, 146 
23,2S3 
11,340 
10,204 
15,152 
23,502 
13,641 
11,851 
12,722 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 


117 

112 

74 

94 

150 

126 

104 

78 

128 

118 

106 

70 

105 

101 

113 

99 

79 

72 

113 

89 

83 

130 

155 

139 

66 

100 

126 

63 

77 

76 

49 

107 

93 

109 

129 

80 

138 

77 

83 

69 

89 

125 

69 

129 


Aver- 
age 
salary. 


$710 
858 
549 
584 
490 
549 
664 
622 
846 
830 
657 
569 
472 
426 
666 
534 
638 
582 
606 
546 
540 
574 
553 
526 
510 
542 
483 
578 
523 
674 
530 
545 
625 
687 
638 
489 
612 
529 
606 
634 
542 
631 
575 
670 


26 

492 

23 

552 

57 

796 

30 

560 

79 

546 

74 

1,051 

5S 

844 

37 

833 

132 

955 

94 

920 

63 

856 

40 

848 

42 

706 

35 

887 

37 

800 

96 

1,020 

35 

965 

44 

741 

49 

699 

53 

642 

21 

488 

31 

666 

41 

546 

Median 
salary. 


$710 
836 
525 
600 
600 
575 
675 
650 
800 
860 
683 
560 
480 
450 
665 
570 
560 
600 
523 
560 
550 
660 
585 
540 
495 
510 
477 
600 
560 
600 
594 
640 
570 
720 
635 
560 
600 
520 
600 
625 
560 
675 
675 
713 


601 
675 
810 
550 
585 

1,110 
810 
860 
950 

1,000 
900 
855 
720 
900 
780 

1,020 
960 
750 
700 
640 
494 
5% 
575 


Lower 

quar- 

tfle. 


$590 
716 
625 
555 
500 
525 
500 
600 
720 
750 
604 
550 
480 
360 
617 
475 
480 
600 
475 
600 
500 
550 
460 
495 
495 
465 
450 
532 
600 
500 
396 
460 
428 
60S 
525 
400 
590 
500 
575 
600 
600 
600 
550 
618 


431 
315 
765 
550 
450 

1,020 
810 
810 
900 
825 
840 
765 
653 
850 
780 

1,020 
900 
700 
700 
613 
456 
530 
475 


Upper 

quar- 

tile. 


$830 
1,016 
600 
600 
600 
675 
625 
650 
1,040 
930 
683 
600 
480 
495 
713 
618 
600 
600 
623 
600 
600 
575 
630 
558 
540 
600 
513 
600 
560 
600 
594 
676 
665 
766 
728 
575 
640 
600 
625 
660 
575 
700 
600 
760 


549 

675 

810 

550 

630 

1,1-^0 

900 

850 

1,050 

1.000 

900 

960 

765 

950 

840 

1,020 

1,077 

775 

70O 

667 

494 

615 

600 


Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
below 
median. 


8 


17 

14 

0 

8 

0 

9 

13 

8 

10 

12 

12 

0 

0 

20 

7 

17 

14 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

23 

8 

0 

9 

6 

11 

11 

17 

33 

17 

25 

16 

17 

27 

0 

4 

4 

4 

9 

11 

4 

13 


14 

63 
6 
0 

23 
8 
0 
5 
5 

18 
7 

11 
9 
6 
0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
4 
8 
9 

17 


Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
above 
median. 


9 


17 

22 

14 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

30 
9 
0 
9 
0 

10 
7 
8 
7 
0 
0 
9 
9 
5 
8 
3 
9 

18 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 

17 
6 

15 
6 
8 

16 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
7 


Aver- 
age 
vari- 
ability. 


10 
0 
0 
0 
8 
3 

11 
0 

11 
0 
0 

12 
6 
6 
8 
0 

12 
3 
0 
4 
0 
6 
4 


10 


34 

36 

14 

8 

0 

9 

22 

8 

40 

21 

12 

9 

0 

30 

14 

25 

21 

0 

9 

18 

18 

5 

31 

12 

9 

26 

13 

11 

11 

17 

33 

42 

42 

22 

32 

82 

8 

19 

8 

8 

14 

15 

9 

20 


24 

63 

6 

0 

31 

11 

11 

5 

16 

18 

7 

23 

16 

11 

8 

0 

18 

10 

0 

8 

8 

16 

22 
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Table  4. — Avtraqe  and  median  salariet  and  per  cent  of  variabiUiy  from  the  v%edian  walanf 
of  eiementary-^chool  teaeherg  in  cUie$  having  over  5,000  inhabUantef  191t-lS — Gontd. 


Cttln. 

PopulA- 

i9ia 

Num- 
ber of 
teaeh- 
ers. 
1913-13. 

Aver- 
salary. 

Median 
salary. 

Lower 

quar- 

tile. 

Upper 

Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
below 
median. 

Percent 
ofvari- 
abOity 
above 
mediaoL 

Averb 

▼arJ- 
abfiity. 

1 

f 

t 

4 

i 

• 

1 

8 

9 

16 

Cmet  having  10,000  and 
fewer  than  M.0O0  inkab- 
itotito— Continued. 

New  London,  Conn 

WaUingford,  Conn 

Athens.  G A 

19 

11, 
14 
20 

12, 
17 
17 
21 
14 
10 

12, 
14 
14 

}  « 

17 
22 
15, 
13, 

11 
10, 
11 
24 

10. 
24 

16, 
19, 
16, 
10, 
10, 
17. 
10, 

10, 
19 

11, 
24 
10 
10. 
24, 
15. 
14 

13, 
11 
16, 
22 
12 
10 
16 
10 
12 
12 
10 

11 
16 
10 
15 
13 
24 

11 
16 

18 
13 
12 

u 

24 
10 

17 
14 
23, 

,650 
,155 

,013 
,654 

.000 
,368 
,628 
,123 
,648 
,453 
,421 
,625 
,657 

978 

667 
OHO 
326 
9R6 
537 
802 
456 
199 
444 
335 
169 
008 
803 
272 
412 
010 
625 
060 
350 
886 
005 
910 
347 
324 
543 
008 
374 
230 
178 
012 
687 
463 
364 
480 
374 
463 
465 
452 
Oil 
,209 
064 
211 
803 
,187 
,215 
,650 
075 
,948 
,699 
398 
427 
580 
579 
,160 

87 
41 
44 
66 

29 
78 
66 
48 
41 
37 
45 
45 
54 

/        7* 
\        40 
48 
61 
47 
36 
23 
35 
44 
86 
99 
73 
47 
51 
33 
31 
36 
57 
34 
61 
79 
45 

106 
31 
43 
73 
47 
46 
46 
39 
58 

107 
59 
34 
65 
41 
39 
43 
26 
47 
53 
19 
53 
29 
80 
46 
53 
89 
45 
46 
40 

104 
29 
46 
47 
87 

0551 

561 
600 

478 
612 
800 
635 
641 
451 
450 
664 
604 
706 

788 
858 
524 
636 
630 
486 
686 
481 
493 
596 
780 
576 
627 
713 
786 
650 
540 
574 
647 
570 
590 
564 
005 
573 
461 
500 
561 
570 
625 
557 
574 
516 
548 
585 
567 
579 
533 
534 
488 
448 
434 
617 
437 
461 
507 
662 
584 
648 
618 
602 
507 
527 
535 
647 
605 
678 

S525 

575 
600 

650 
406 
900 

575 
660 
480 
473 
685 
026 
700 

800 
850 
550 
563 

540 
540 
700 
450 
406 
630 
750 
630 
660 
700 
800 
653 
584 
611 
646 
630 
625 
031 
641 
612 
473 
627 
563 
570 
600 
563 
000 
5B3 
540 
585 
563 
630 
540 
531 
60O 
475 
428 
540 
450 
475 
MS 
700 
600 
700 
606 
650 
518 
525 
500 
570 
600 
700 

0475 
525 
380 

aoo 

406 
900 

450 
600 
383 
450 
540 
575 
600 

750 
775 
435 
450 
495 
450 
700 
425 
450 
496 
700 
540 
800 
700 
750 
663 
488 
515 
646 
540 
586 
513 
601 
510 
428 
561 
540 
546 
000 
518 
550 
428 
540 
585 
510 
563 
518 
489 
450 
400 
t05 
495 
375 
425 
568 
650 
560 
GOO 
605 
600 
518 
525 
500 
494 
600 
700 

1650 
600 
600 
600 

685 
960 
600 
700 
618 
495 
586 
650 
850 

836 
950 
600 
630 
540 
640 
700 
500 
662 
675 
850 
630 
700 
750 
850 
653 
592 
618 
675 
630 
630 
621 
642 
621 
540 
658 
585 
618 
650 
608 
600 
665 
5HS 
586 
608 
630 
585 
574 
525 
500 
496 
585 
525 
625 
648 
700 
625 
700 
606 
650 
518 
575 
600 
689 
600 
700 

10 

9 

42 

46 

0 

0 

22 

8 

15 

5 

8 

8 

14 

6 

9 

23 

30 

8 

17 

0 

6 

9 

21 

7 

14 

23 

0 

6 

0 

16 

16 

0 

14 

6 

17 

6 

17 

10 

11 

4 

4 

0 

8 

8 

18 

0 

0 

4 

11 

4 

8 

10 

16 

5 

8 

17 

11 

14 

7 

8 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

34 
18 
15 

21 

13 
12 

11 
14 

13 

0) 
14 

0 

37 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

6 

5 

16 

8 

17 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

30 

3 

0 

0 

88 

18 

Columbus.  Ga 

55 

Rome,  Oa 

18 

Bot  %  Idaho. 

7 

Atton.  Ill 

38 

Belleville.  Ill 

18 

C5alro,IU 

38 

Canton,  111 

10 

Ch^mnaljTl.  Til 

8 

Chicago  fielgbts,  111 

Cfoero,Ill.... 

18 

38 

Eyanston,  HI.: 

District  No.  75 

District  No.  76 

Fpeenort.  Dl 

t 
31 
33 

Oalesbure.  Ill 

88 

Jacksonville.  Ill 

8 

Kankakee,  111 

17 

La  Salle,  111 

0 

Lincoln,  III 

17 

Mattoon,  HI 

21 

Mollne.lll 

38 

Oak  Park,  HI 

ao 

Rock  Island.  HI 

14 

WaukftKan,  HI 

81 

East  Chicago,  Ind 

Gary,  Ind... 

7 
18 

• 

Jeflersonvflle,  Ind 

Kokomo.  Ind 

18 
17 

Laoorte.  Ind 

4 

LoeansDort.  Ind 

14 

Marion.  Ind 

7 

Mishftwal^a.  Ind  -  ,-r-  - .  . . 

17 

Iffnnnifi,  Ind 

8 

Porn,  Ind 

18 

Boone.  Iowa 

81 

Burlineton.  Iowa 

U 

Fort  Dodxe,  Iowa 

Keokuk.  Iowa 

8 

Marshall  town,  Iowa 

Mason  (>ity,  Iowa 

8 
16 

Muscatine,  lowa 

8 

Ottumwa.  Iowa 

45 

ColTevville.  Kans 

8 

Fort  Scott.  Kans 

0 

Hutchinson,  Kans 

Independence,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

13 
11 
18 

Parsons.  Kans. r . , . . 

16 

Frankfort.  Kv 

15 

Ilenderson.  Ky 

21 

Owensboro,  Ky 

21 

Monroe.  La 

17 

Aiihiim.  Ma 

31 

Auffusta.  Me 

21 

Dan£or.  Me 

14 

Arliiicrton.  Mass 

7 

AttloDoro.  Moss 

U 

Beverlv.  Mass 

14 

Qinton,  Mass 

8 

Framlngham,  Mass 

Gardner.  Mass 

8 
8 

Gloucester.  Mass 

1ft 

Greenfield.  Mass 

20 

Leominster.  Mass 

17 

Marlboro.  Mass 

0 

Medford,Mass 

8 

1  Lees  tban  1  per  cent. 
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Tabls  A.—Averaqe  arid  median  salariet  and  per  cent  of  variability  from  the  median  salary 
ofeiementary-$ofiool  teathen  in  cities  having  over  SfiOO  inhabitants^  19it-lS — Contd. 


Cities. 


CtiUs  kavlTiif  lOfiOO  and 
fewer  than  MS, 000  iiihab- 
lAmte— Continued . 

Melrose,  Mass 

Methuen.Mass 

MlfordyMass 

NewbiiTjiport,  Mass 

North  AoEUDS,  Mass 

Revere,  Mass 

Sottthbrid^,  Mass 

Wakefield.  Mass 

Webster,  Mass 

Westfield.  Mass 

Wevmouttu  Mass 

WoDiim.Mas8 

Adrian,  Mi<di 

Alpena,  Mieh. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich 

Escanaba,  M  ich 

Holland,  Mich 

Ironwood,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Menominee.  Mich 

Musk^^n,  Mich 

Port  Huron.  Mich 

Saolt  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. . . 

Mankato.  Minn 

St  Cloud.  Minn 

Winona,  Minn 

HattiesburE,  Miss 

Meridian,  Miss 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

HannibaLMo 

8edalia,Mo 

Webb,  Mo 

Great  Falls.  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

Grand  Island,  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Dover,  N.H 

Keene.  N.  H 

L4MX>nia,N»H 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J 

Bridgeton,N.J 

Hackensack,  N.  J 

Harrison,  N.J , 

Inrington,  N.  J 

Kearny,  N.J 

Long  Branch,  N.  f 

MiUvnie.N.J 

Montclaur,  N.J 

MiHTistown,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 

North  Bergen,  N.  J 

Plainfleld,  N.  J 

West  New  York,  N.  J . . . 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. .. 

Batavia,  N.  Y 

Cohoe8,N.T 

Coming,  N.Y 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 

Pulton,  N.Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

GloveravUle,  N.  Y 

Homell,N.  Y 

Hudson,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y 

Little  Falls,  N.Y 

Lockport,N.  Y 

Mlddletown,  N.  Y 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
OkamN.Y 


Popula- 
Uon, 
19ia 


8 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 


15,715 

77 

11,448 

41 

13,055 

41 

14,949 

88 

22,019 

75 

18,219 

92 

12,592 

21 

11,404 

58 

11.509 

25 

16,044 

54 

12,895 

45 

15,308 

46 

10,763 

84 

12,706 

84 

14,817 

44 

13,194 

43 

10,490 

40 

12,821 

47 

11,503 

36 

10,507 

48 

24,062 

77 

18,863 

62 

12,615 

40 

10,365 

25 

10,600 

22 

18,583 

52 

11,733 

35 

23,285 

74 

20,814 

43 

18,341 

58 

17,822 

62 

11,817 

39 

13,193 

65 

12,869 

51 

10,326 

42 

10,867 

31 

13,247 

32 

10,0C8 

38 

10,183 

35 

11,2C9 

30 

10,150 

50 

14,209 

48 

14,050 

60 

11,408 

27 

11,877 

62 

18,659 

76 

13,298 

58 

12, 451 

44 

21,550 

82 

12,507 

33 

23,388 

56 

15,062 

97 

20,550 

94 

13,560 

67 

11,020 

39 

11,613 

40 

24,709 

43 

13,730 

19 

17,221 

47 

10,480 

33 

12,446 

37 

20,642 

49 

13,617 

49 

11,417 

26 

14,802 

45 

10, 447 

28 

14,549 

28 

12,273 

25 

17,970 

67 

15,313 

48 

11,955 

42 

14.743 

&1 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 


8714 
479 
561 

sn 

582 
508 

484 
607 
539 
479 
529 
616 
585 
516 
666 
520 
509 
568 
611 
559 
551 
465 
615 
510 
559 
577 
486 
478 
416 
465 
457 
373 
877 
1,022 
521 
865 
556 
453 
439 
603 
741 
508 
753 
745 
748 
748 
724 
461 
853 
754 
653 
693 
804 
726 
677 
495 
550 
587 
568 
510 
620 
549 
495 
551 
579 
535 
530 
577 
477 
627 
612 
544 


Median 
salary. 


S660 
456 
600 
600 
560 
600 
480 
625 
540 
460 
550 
600 
600 
540 
700 
560 
500 
600 
625 
570 
650 
450 
600 
518 
563 
570 
540 
518 
495 
450 
450 
360 
900 
1,080 
540 
900 
550 
504 
425 
650 
775 
500 
750 
750 
725 
750 
725 
475 
875 
775 
650 
700 
800 
710 
650 
525 
550 
568 
600 
500 
600 
550 
500 
550 
550 
525 
506 
600 
466 
650 
620 
550 


Lower 

quar- 

tne. 


S650 
418 
600 
575 
494 
550 
480 
575 
540 
460 
500 
600 
550 
500 
660 
450 
475 
600 
575 
546 
450 
425 
575 
473 
540 
545 
495 
450 
297 
405 
405 
338 
850 
960 
473 
850 
550 
396 
396 

eoo 

700 
450 
700 
600 
650 
700 
650 
400 
750 
750 
590 
580 
700 
650 
650 
450 
550 
550 
550 
500 
600 
500 
480 
550 
525 
525 
440 
600 
452 
575 
580 
525 


Upper 
uar- 


S750 
576 
600 
600 
570 
626 
480 
650 
580 
460 
550 
650 
600 
540 
700 
625 
550 
650 
650 
594 
650 
525 
650 
540 
685 
615 
540 
585 
540 
495 
540 
405 
920 
1,080 
540 
900 
550 
504 
468 
650 
800 
575 
800 
900 
850 
800 
770 
525 
925 
775 
750 
785 
900 
800 
750 
550 
550 
600 
600 
550 
650 
550 
520 
575 
625 
550 
675 
600 
506 
650 
660 
675 


Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
below 
median. 


8 


0 
8 
0 
4 

12 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

7 

18 

5 

0 

8 

4 

31 

6 

4 

9 

4 

4 

8 

13 

40 

10 

10 

6 

6 

11 

12 

6 

0 

21 

7 

8 

10 

10 

7 

20 

10 

7 

10 

16 

14 

3 

9 

17 

13 

8 

0 

14 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

3 

12 

6 

6 


Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
above 
median. 


Aver- 
age 
vari- 
ability. 


16 

26 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

8 

4 

4 

0 

17 

8 

4 

4 

8 

0 

13 

9 

10 

20 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

15 

7 

20 

17 

7 

6 

11 

6 

0 

15 

12 

13 

13 

15 

6 

0 

2 

0 

10 

8 

0 

4 

5 

14 

6 

34 

0 

8 

0 

6 

6 


10 


16 

36 

0 

4 

14 

13 

0 

12 

7 

0 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

32 

16 

8 

12 

8 

31 

22 

13 

13 

8 

12 

8 

26 

49 

20 

30 

19 

8 

11 

12 

6 

0 

21 

17 

8 

13 

25 

13 

40 

28 

13 

17 

26 

20 

3 

25 

29 

25 

21 

16 

19 

0 

9 

8 

10 

8 

9 

8 

6 

18 

5 

47 

0 

11 

12 

13 

9 
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Table  4. — Averaoe  and  median  aalarUs  and  per  cent  of  variability  from  the  median  salary 
of  eUmenUury'9ckool  teachers  in  cities  having  over  5^000  inhabitants ,  1912-J S—Contd. 


Cities. 


Cities  having  10,000  and 
feicer  than  tSfiOO  inhah- 
itafU*— Continue  i. 

PeeksHll.N.  Y.: 

District  No.  7 

DbtrictNo.  8 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y 

Rome,N.  Y 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y . . . 

AaheNille.N.C 

Durham,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Bellalre,  Ohio 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Middletown.  Ohio 

Norwood.  Ohio 

Piqua,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

TilHn,  Ohio 

Chickasha,  Okla 

Enid,  Okia 

McAlester.  Okla 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Salem,  Oreg 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Braddock,  Pa 

Butler,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Carnegie,  Pa 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

Coaldale,  Pa 

Dunmore,  Pa 

Greensburg,  Pa 

Lebanon,  Pa 

HcKees  Rocks,  Pa 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa 

Nanticoke,  Pa 

Phoenixville,  Pa 

Plttston,  Pa 

Pottstown,  Pa 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Sharon,  Pa 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Sunbury,  Pa 

Uniontown,  Pa 

Washington,  Pa 

Westchester,  Pa 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa 

Central  Falls,  R.  I 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak 

Beaumont,  Tex 

Cleburne,  Tex 

Dennison,  Tex 

Marshall,  Tex 

Palestine,  Tex 

Temple,  Tex 

Burlington,  Vt 

Alexandria,  Va 

Danville,  Va 

Staunton,  Va 

Aberdeen,  Wash 

Everett,  Wash 

North  Yakima,  Wash . . . . 

Bluefleld,  W.  Va 

Charleston,  W.  Va 


\      15,245  ,/ 


Popula- 
tion, 
19ia 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 


< 


'"J 
12, 

P09 

10, 

711 

20 

497 

12' 

603 

18, 

762 

18 

241 

Ifl, 

218 

17, 

167 

14 

,331 

15 

,083 

12 

,946 

14 

,508 

14 

,825 

13 

093 

13 

152 

16 

185 

13 

388 

23 

481 

19 

989 

11 

,894 

10 

320 

13 

,799 

12 

,954 

18 

182 

14 

,094 

12 

191 

19 

,357 

20 

728 

10 

303 

10 

009 

11 

,800 

17 

040 

17 

615 

13 

012 

19 

240 

14 

,702 

17 

,632 

18 

,877 

10 

,743 

16 

,267 

15 

,599 

19 

,588 

15 

,270 

19 

,973 

13 

.770 

13 

,344 

18 

,778 

11 

,767 

18 

,924 

22 

,754 

17 

517 

14 

,094 

20 

640 

-10, 

364 

13 

632 

11 

452 

10 

482 

10 

993 

20 

468 

15 

,329 

19 

,020 

10 

,604 

13 

,660 

24 

,814 

14 

,082 

11 

,188 

22 

,996 

24 

20 
55 
40 
45 
42 
59 
67 
65 
78 
55 
48 
39 
52 
54 
47 
48 
46 
36 
79 
50 
24 
34 
43 
34 
84 
54 
31 
49 
59 
27 
33 
39 
23 
61 
45 
56 
26 
47 
57 
28 
57 
65 
60 
51 
43 
45 
53 
74 
26 
68 
41 
54 
59 
60 
36 
39 
33 
41 
39 
74 
31 
64 
24 
34 
88 
58 
43 
113 


Aver- 

Median 

age 
salary. 

salary. 

4 

S 

t603 

S600 

678 

700 

796 

800 

553 

540 

519 

500 

564 

600 

470 

450 

414 

400 

399 

420 

367 

405 

683 

713 

513 

500 

508 

525 

513 

500 

588 

600 

502 

600 

584 

560 

777 

740 

528 

500 

607 

500 

605 

675 

536 

550 

651 

540 

616 

495 

503 

518 

604 

608 

644 

675 

547 

513 

592 

630 

498 

495 

504 

490 

632 

585 

572 

585 

452 

450 

536 

550 

579 

585 

454 

450 

598 

600 

493 

^68 

489 

500 

503 

499 

506 

476 

601 

500 

429 

428 

503 

495 

667 

602 

497 

613 

536 

540 

661 

585 

60S 

600 

726 

720 

572 

600 

407 

495 

673 

700 

540 

540 

480 

450 

554 

640 

459 

495 

488 

495 

612 

540 

456 

500 

515 

550 

484 

540 

411 

405 

790 

770 

858 

900 

815 

800 

533 

540 

613 

522 

Lower 

quar- 

tOe. 


Upper 
quar- 

ine. 


6M) 
700 
540 
600 
650 
400 
300 
315 
298 
665 
4.V) 
420 
600 
550 
450 
510 
650 
475 
425 
525 
600 
540 
495 
450 
563 
585 
450 
495 
450 
490 
585 
640 
450 
500 
640 
450 
500 
450 
400 
475 
475 
500 
428 
450 
501 
4a8 
495 
540 
550 
675 
560 
240 
650 
450 
450 
495 
360 
450 
450 
376 
450 
330 
315 
720 
840 
750 
540 
468 


$G!:o 

700 
900 
540 
5^50 
600 
650 
500 
£00 
450 
713 
600 
596 
550 
600 
650 
660 
950 
600 
550 
675 
575 
540 
640 
585 
630 
676 
630 
675 
560 
490 
653 
605 
450 
600 
685 
468 
700 
495 
520 
546 
570 
600 
428 
540 
602 
513 
585 
585 
650 
765 
600 
495 
700 
630 
540 
540 
518 
585 
585 
525 
550 
605 
495 
877 
900 
900 
540 
£67 


Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
below 
median. 


Percent 
ofvari- 
abOity 
above 
median. 


AVer- 


vari- 
ability. 


8 


8 

8 

7 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

11 

22 

25 

25 

25 

19 

26 

11 

7 

0 

10 

20 

20 

13 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

10 

9 

18 

12 

28 

6 

ao 

15 

10 

22 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

13 

13 

7 

4 

13 

0 

12 

23 

21 

7 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

13 

8 

3 

0 

0 

9 

9 

8 

0 

0 

4 

17 

17 

4 

6 

20 

4 

6 

9 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

17 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

6 

6 

7 

0 

52 

0 

7 

0 

17 

17 

0 

20 

8 

0 

27 

5 

9 

18 

17 

8 

25 

5 

18 

0 

39 

12 

22 

22 

6 

14 

7 

0 

6 

13 

0 

0 

10 

9 

10 


17 

7 
25 

0 
10 

8 
33 
50 
44 
38 
■  7 
30 
33 
10 

8 
20 
27 
41 
2S 
25 
22 
14 

0 

9 
26 
11 
13 
35 
29 
23 

0 
13 
11 

0 
18 

8 

4 
33 
10 
24 
14 
20 

0 

0 
18 
17 

9 
17 

8 
17 
13 

7 
52 

7 
33 
20 

8 
32 
27 
25 
30 
18 
51 
44 
20 

7 
19 

0 
19 
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Table  4. — Averaae  and  median  salaries  and  per  cent  of  variahilUy  from  the  median  salary 
of  eUTMntary-sdnool  teachers  in  cities  having  over  5fi00  inhahitantSy  191t-lS — Oontd. 


Cities. 


CUUb  havinff  WjOOO  and 
ftwcr  than  UfiOO  Mttth- 
itente— Continued. 

Appleton,  Wis 

Ashland,  Wis 

Belolt,  Wis 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Fond  du  Lac.  Wis 

JanOBviUeJ^is 

Kenosha,  Wis 

llanitowoc.  Wis... 

Marinette,  Wis 

Wausau,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Oftiet  havinff  5.000  and 
fewer  than  lOfiOO  InAofr- 
ilanU. 

Florence.  Ala 

Huntsviile,  Ala 

New  Decatur,  Ala 

Bbbee,  Ariz 

Dougbu,  Arijs 

Fresco  tt,  Aris 

Helena,  Ark 

Paragould,  Ark 

Alhambra,  Cal 

MarysviUe,  Cal 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

Santa  Ana,  Cal 

Bouldtf.  Colo 

Canon  City,  Colo 

Cripple  Creek,  Colo 

Leaayille,  Cora 

Branford ,  Conn 

Derby,  Conn 

East  Ilartford,  Conn 

Fairaeld.Conn 

Qroton,  Conn 

Huntfngton,  Conn 

KilUnehr.Conn 

New  Miiford,  Conn 

Plainileld,  Conn 

Plymouth.  Conn 

Putnam,  Conn 

Bouthington,  Conn 

Staflford.  Conn 

Stoningtosi.  Conn 

Stratford,  Conn 

Winchester,  Conn 

Albany,  Ga 

Amcricus,  Ga 

Dublin,  Ga 

EIberton,Ga 

Fitzgerald,  Ga 

Gainesville.  Ga 

Marietta,  Ga 

Thomasvllle,  Ga 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Beards  town,  HI 

Berwyn,Dl 

Centralia,  HI 

Charleston,  HI 

Dekalb  Jll. 

Dixon,  lU 

Edwardsyille,Ill 

Forest  Park,  III 

Granite,  Dl 

Harvey  (111 , 

Bcrrin,IU 

97644°— is- 


le, 773 

11,594 
15,125 
18,310 
18,797 
13,894 
21,371 
13,027 
14,610 
16,560 
11,320 


6,689 
7,611 
6,118 
9,019 
6,437 
5,092 
8,772 
5,348 
5,021 
5,430 
5,934 
8,429 
9,539 
5,162 
6,206 
7,508 
6,047 
8,991 
8,138 
6,134 
6,495 
6,545 
6,564 
5,010 
6,719 
5,021 
7,280 
6,516 
5,233 
9,154 
5,712 
8,679 
8,190 
8,063 
5,795 
6,483 
5,795 
5,925 
5,949 
6,727 
6,043 
9,110 
6,107 
5,841 
9,680 
5,884 
8,102 
7,216 
5,014 
6,564 
9,903 
7,227 
6,861 


Num- 

ber of 

Aver- 

teach- 

age 

.  ers. 

salary. 

1912-13. 

S 

4 

49 

1542 

41 

569 

46 

550 

76 

523 

51 

544 

47 

565 

66 

580 

28 

555 

41 

522 

51 

509 

33 

829 

17 

374 

20 

301 

22 

415 

25 

744 

51 

753 

7 

818 

20 

441 

12 

427 

28 

1,001 

9 

822 

13 

900 

35 

743 

33 

716 

23 

667 

51 

757 

19 

681 

24 

480 

23 

652 

39 

438 

29 

525 

26 

392 

26 

539 

26 

435 

9 

467 

23 

414 

26 

420 

15 

468 

31 

•   481 

27 

376 

37 

439 

30 

535 

24 

561 

21 

450 

32 

388 

18 

495 

18 

391 

18 

447 

26 

358 

12 

495 

20 

422 

14 

681 

29 

738 

24 

490 

26 

710 

36 

422 

21 

469 

27 

586 

14 

461 

20 

488 

25 

598 

38 

528 

25 

608 

30 

378 

1540 
570 
570 
540 
560 
575 
570 
550 
525 
495 
840 


396 
505 
405 
743 
765 
850 
360 
440 
998 
800 
900 
743 
765 
675 
744 
660 
500 
650 
425 
525 
405 
550 
418 
450 
419 
420 
500 
500 
370 
449 
550 
550 
540 
450 
495 
450 
495 
360 
495 
475 
720 
720 
495 
700 
405 
450 
600 
495 
495 
600 
540 
575 
340 


Lower 

quar- 

tHe. 


$518 
540 
494 
510 
530 
525 
523 
525 
498 
495 
810 


360 
270 
405 
608 
720 
750 
360 
400 
998 
800 
900 
743 
630 
630 
606 
660 
450 
650 
400 
525 
360 
475 
380 
450 
419 
420 
500 
475 
296 
410 
500 
525 
370 
225 
495 
200 
450 
315 
495 
450 
630 
720 
450 
650 
383 
405 
525 
405 
450 
550 
450 
550 
340 


Percent 

Percent 

Upper 

of  vari- 

of vari- 

quar- 

ability 

ability 

tile. 

below 

above 

median. 

median. 

7 

8 

9 

S563 

4 

4 

660 

5 

16 

570 

13 

0 

540 

6 

0 

560 

5 

0 

600 

9 

4 

618 

8 

8 

600 

5 

0 

525 

5 

0 

540 

0 

0 

900 

4 

7 

432 

9 

9 

505 

47 

0 

450 

0 

11 

788 

6 

6 

765 

6 

0 

850 

12 

0 

540 

0 

50 

440 

9 

0 

1,045 

0 

5 

800 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

743 

0 

0 

810 

18 

6 

675 

7 

0 

840 

6 

13 

720 

0 

9 

500 

10 

0 

700 

0 

8 

4,56 

6 

7 

525 

0 

0 

405 

11 

0 

575 

14 

5 

456 

9 

9 

500 

0 

11 

419 

0 

0 

420 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

5 

0 

444 

20 

20 

468 

9 

4 

600 

9 

9 

600 

5 

9 

540 

31 

0 

495 

50 

10 

495 

0 

0 

450 

56 

0 

518 

9 

5 

405 

13 

13 

495 

0 

0 

500 

5 

5 

720 

13 

0 

749 

0 

4 

495 

9 

0 

775 

7 

11 

473 

5 

17 

518 

10 

15 

650 

13 

8 

495 

18 

0 

540 

9 

9 

625 

8 

4 

585 

17 

8 

C70 

4 

17 

401 

0 

19 

Aver- 
age 
vari- 
ability. 


10 


8 

21 

13 

6 

5 

13 

17 

14 

6 

0 

11 


18 

47 

11 

12 

6 

12 

50 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

24 

7 

19 

0 

10 

8 

13 

0 

11 

18 

18 

11 

0 

0 

0 

5 

40 

13 

18 

14 

31 

CO 

0 

56 

14 

25 

0 

11 

13 

4 

0 

18 

22 

25 

21 

18 

18 

13 

25 

21 

19 
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Tablb  4. — Averaae  and  median  Malaria  and  per  cent  of  variabilUy  Jrom  the  median  aalary 
of  eUmentanf-eawol  teachere  in  citiee  hainn^  over  6,000  inhabitanU,  291t-lS~^<Umtd. 


Citha. 


CUiet  havinif  $J000  and 
fewer  than  iOfiOO  inhab- 
itont»— Contloued . 


Fopula- 
tfon, 
19ia 


Kfwanes,  III 

Monmoutli,  111 

Mount  Cannel.TU. 
Murphysboro,  111. 

Olney.lU 

Ottawa,  111 

Pmmi,II1 

Paris,  111 

Pekin.IU 

Peru,  lU. 


Sprixig  V^ollev,  111 

Btatmton,  III. 

Starling,  111 

TaylorvUle,  111 

Urbana.Ill 

Bedford,  Ind 

Clinton,  Ind ^ 

OolumboB.  Ind 

Oonnersyiile,  Ind 

GnwfordsTllle,  Ind 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Ooshen,  Ind 

Greensbarg,  Ind , 

Hartford,  Ind 

Lebanon,  Ind 

Linton,  Ind 

Madison ,  Ind 

New  Castle,  Ind 

Noble8ville,Ind 

Portland,  Ind 

Shelbyville,  iDd 

Wabash, Ind 

Whitine,  Ind 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Centerville,  Iowa 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

Greston,  Iowa 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Orinnell,  Iowa 

Oelwein,  Iowa 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Arkansas  C!ity,  Kans 

Chanu  te,  Kans 

Emporia,  Kans 

Qalena,  Kans 

lola,  Kans 

Junction  City,  Kans 

Newton,  Kans 

Ottawa,  Kans 

Salina,  Kans 

Wellington,  Kans 

Ashland,  K7 

Bellevue,  KTy 

Danville,  Ky 

Dayton,Ky 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Mayfleld,  Ky 

Ma7svllle,Ky 

Lafayette,  La 

Bath,  Me 

Brewer,  Ble 

Brunswick,  Me 

Calais,  Me 

Oardiner ,  Me 

Hbulton,  Me 

Presauelsle,  Me 

Rockland,  Mo 

Ramford,  Me 

Saco,Me 

Sanford,  Me 


9 
9 
6 
7 
5 
9 
6 
7 
9 
7 
7 
ft 
7 
6 
8 
8 
6 
8 
7 
9 
8 
8 
ft 
6 
6 
5 
6 
9 
6 
5 
9 
8 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
8 
6 
6 
9 
7 
9 
9 
6 
9 
5 
7 
7 
9 
7 
8 
6 
5 
6 
9 
5 
6 
6 
9 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
8 
6 
6 
9 


.107 
,128 
,934 

,485 
,011 
,53S 
,065 
,664 
,897 
,984 
,035 
,048 
,467 
,446 
,345 
,716 
,229 
,813 
,738 
,371 
,634 
,514 
,420 
,187 
,474 
,906 
,934 
,446 
,073 
,130 
,500 
,687 
,587 
,012 
,936 
,892 
,924 
,900 
,036 
,028 
,466 
,506 
,272 
,058 
,096 
,032 
,508 
,862 
,650 
,688 
,034 
,688 
,683 
,420 
,979 
,419 
,916 
,141 
,302 
,396 
.667 
,621 
,116 
,311 
,845 
,179 
,174 
,777 
,583 
,049 


Num- 
ber of 


ers, 
1912-13. 


31 

19 
2) 

17 
32 

4 
28 
34 
15 
16 
15 
12 
11 
32 
35 
26 
28 
22 
25 
35 
29 
20 
23 
19 
20 
24 
34 
17 
14 
32 
34 
16 
13 
30 
22 
24 
21 
17 
21 
39 
27 

7 
29 
22 
39 
20 
20 
26 
42 
20 
38 
24 
12 
20 
21 
17 
19 
24 
29 
23 
13 
29 
26 
27 
32 
29 
35 
21 
30 


Av«r- 


MedlMi 


$533 
544 

460 

419 
3S7 
622 
663 

483 
563 

663 
363 
436 
658 

511 
632 
644 

583 
670 
flOS 
608 
578 
696 
609 
566 
574 
541 
660 
606 
607 
582 
5% 
587 
661 
505 
449 
531 
461 
471 
518 
475 
534 
513 
511 
664 
417 
470 
534 
486 
565 
558 
520 
459 
597 
540 
493 
490 
481 
503 
531 
375 
397 
373 
335 
416 
445 
442 
471 
442 
506 
479 


8494 
640 
460 
420 


663 
496 

575 

600 

300 

435 

600 

495 

540 

612 

685 

585 

630 

637 

613 

618 

630 

600 

612 

585 

091 

612 

630 

614 

621 

614 

650 

685 

441 

500 

450 

450 

518 

473 

640 

518 

5401 

667 

428 

473 

540 

405 

585 

540 

405 

495 

600 

540 

500 

500 

480 

500 

540 

342 

400 

364 

342 

432 

432 

432 

475 

450 

500 

450 


quar- 
tile. 


5451 

518 
440 
420 


625 
563 
450 
600 
500 
160 
425 
650 
495 
495 
609 
685 
613 
618 
612 
515 
585 
612 
610 
618 
610 
679 
612 
531 
515 
522 
530 
650 
585 
432 
490 
450 
450 
496 
473 
540 
495 
450 
540 
383 
428 
495 
473 
540 
495 
405 
405 
650 
540 
475 
450 
432 
400 
540 
342 
378 
324 
342 
360 
414 
432 
450 
396 
500 
450 


\ 


Upper 

qaar« 
tile. 


r6i7 

685 

460 
440 
405 
625 
563 
540 
600 
625 
360 
468 
650 
496 
563 
630 
630 
630 
630 
658 
613 
630 
630 
621 
629 
630 
603 
630 
632 
630 
630 
625 
650 
585 
495 
560 
473 
540 
540 
435 
640 
540 
585 
618 
428 
495 
585 
495 
585 
630 
540 
495 
675 
540 
550 
500 
513 
6C0 
585 
400 
432 
400 
360 
468 
468 
468 
500 
486 
525 
564 


Percent 
ofvarf- 
abiUty 
beh>w 
median. 


8 


9 
4 
4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
13 
17 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 
17 

0 
12 
18 

2 
16 

5 

3 
16 
15 
13 

21 

0 
16 
16 
16 
14 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Ol 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 
17 

5 
11 
10 

8 

4 

8 

8 

0 
18 

8 

0 

5 
10 
11 
20 

0 

0 

6 
11 

0 
17 

4 

0 

5 
12 

0 

0 


Percent 
ofvari- 
•Ulity 
above 
median. 


Aver- 


▼ari- 
abllity. 


25 
% 
0 
5 

13 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 

10 
8 
0 
4 
3 
8 
8 
0 
6 
0 
3 
0 
2 
1 
8 


<») 


0> 


3 
1 
2 
0 
0 

12 

12 
5 

23 
4 
5 
0 
4 
8 
0 
0 
5 
8 
0 
0 

17 
9 
0 

13 
0 

10 
0 
6 

20 
8 

17 
8 

10 
6 
8 
8 
8 
5 
8 
5 

25 


10 


34 

U 
-4 

5 
13 

0 

O 
18 
17 
21 

0 
10 
17 

0 
13 

ao 

8 

» 

18 

7 

16 

7 

3 

18 

17 

» 

2 

3 

16 

19 

17 

15 

0 

0 

14 

14 

5 

20 

9 

5 

0 

9 

as 

14 
11 
14 
17 

4 

8 
25 

9 
18 
21 

0 
15 
10 
17 
40 

8 
17 
14 
21 

5 
26 
13 

8 
11 
20 

6 
25 


1  Leis  than  1  per  cent. 
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Tarlb  4. — Avtraae  and  median  salaries  arid  per  cent  of  variability  from  the  median  sakay 
of  eiemeniary'Sdiool  teachers  in  cities  having  over  6^000  inhabitants^  191$-lS—Gontd. 


CitittL 


Ciiiet  having  6J000  and 
fewer  than  10,000  inhcb- 
Uaftf»— Continued. 

South  Portland,  Me 

Annapolis,  Ifd 

FrostDurg,  Ifd 

Abington,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass 

AthoI.Mass 

Bekoont,  Mass 

Bridgewater,  Mass 

Concord,  Mass 

Danvero,  Mass 

Easthampton,  Mass 

Easton.  Mass 

Franklin.  Mass 

Grafton,  Mass 

Great  Harrington,  Mass... 

MafuEfteld,  Mass 

Maynard,  Mass 

Middleboro.  Mass 

Montague,  Mass 

Natlck,Ma88 

Needham,  Mass 

North  Andover,  Mass 

North  Attleboro,  Mass... . 

Northbridge,  ICass 

Norwood,  Mass 

Pahner,  Mass 

Reading,  Mass 

Rockland,  Mass 

Saugus,  Mass 

Spencer,  Mass 

Stonebam,  Mass 

Stoughton,  Mass 

Swampsoott,  Mass 

Ware,  iCass 

West  Springfield,  Mass. . . 

Westboro.  Mass 

Winchenaon,  Mass 

Winchester,  Mass 

Albion,  Micii 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Boyne,  Mich 

Cadfllac,Mich 

Cheboygan,  Mich 

Coldwater,  Mich 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Houghton,  Mich , 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich 

Lndington.  Mich 

Monroe,  Mich , 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich . . 

Negaunee.  Mich « 

Nilas,Mi<* 

Owosso,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 

Wyandotte,  Mich , 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

Austin.  Minn 

Chiaholm,  Minn 

Cloquet,  Minn 

Crookston,  Minn 

Eveleth.  Minn 

Faribault.  Minn , 

Hibbing,Minn 

New  Ulm,  Mton 

Owatonna,  Mmn 

Columbus,  MLss 

Greenville.  Miss 

Greenwood,  Miss 


Populi 
Uon, 
19ia 


Ifr- 


,4n 
,600 
,028 
,455 
,112 
,536 
,543 
,688 
,421 
,407 
,624 
,139 
,641 
,705 
,026 
,183 
,390 
,214 
,866 
,866 
.026 
,589 
,562 
,807 
,014 
,610 
,818 
,928 
,047 
,740 
,090 
,816 
,204 
,774 
,324 
,446 
,678 
,3C9 
,833 
,186 
,218 
,375 
,8£9 
,945 
,856 
,113 
,216 
,132 
,893 
,707 
.460 
.156 
.639 
,936 
.072 
,287 
,230 
,192 
,960 
,684 
,031 
,560 
,036 
,001 
,832 
,648 
,658 
,988 
,610 
,836 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 


48 
16 
20 
11 
19 
20 
22 
12 
23 
32 
23 
27 
25 
14 
23 
19 
22 
16 
22 
29 
27 
22 
34 
35 
39 
30 
20 
23 
41 
16 
23 
20 
24 
24 
37 
14 
21 
26 
24 
30 
28 
34 
24 
20 
21 
45 
50 
39 
19 
17 
29 
22 
35 
21 
15 
21 
21 
27 
22 
29 
26 
35 
43 
21 
59 
15 
18 
33 
30 
18 


Aver- 
age 
salary. 


6459 
435 
499 
700 
514 
446 
634 
650 
620 
553 
449 
495 
505 
418 
509 
479 
525 
489 
467 
588 
612 
533 
553 
490 
619 
433 
560 
637 
505 
490 
574 
536 
634 
546 
483 
541 
453 
677 
604 
469 
603 
499 
505 
519 
496 
586 
633 
508 
499 
553 
507 
526 
556 
519 
500 
526 
663 
497 
606 
711 
647 
590 
694 
489 
857 
513 
488 
556 
420 
6C9 


Median 
salary. 


1432 
400 
496 
700 
500 
456 
626 
650 
650 
600 
475 
500 
513 
418 
632 
500 
525 
456 
475 
600 
600 
551 
575 
494 
650 
418 
550 
650 
500 
494 
675 
551 
650 
500 
490 
525 
450 
700 
500 
473 
499 
475 
499 
500 
600 
600 
6S0 
535 
4T5 
650 
500 
535 
550 
600 
500 
6?5 
550 
455 
495 
700 
540 
563 
700 
495 
825 
500 
473 
640 
360 
710 


Lower 

quar- 

tile. 


1396 
850 

700 
500 
418 
600 
650 
600 
500 
399 
450 
476 
380 
494 
450 
525 
456 
425 
600 
600 
513 
500 
456 
550 
380 
500 
600 
500 
494 
575 
513 
650 
500 
475 
525 
418 
675 
475 
450 
476 
475 
499 
500 
475 
550 
600 
450 
475 
476 
450 
505 
535 
500 
500 
475 
S7S 
473 
473 
700 
540 
563 
650 
473 
750 
475 
450 
640 
200 
710 


Upper 

quar- 

tile. 


6468 
500 
506 
700 
525 
456 
650 
650 
650 
600 
494 
550 
513 
456 
532 
500 
525 
520 
500 
600 
648 
551 
600 
513 
675 
494 
600 
700 
500 
494 
600 
551 
650 
600 
500 
525 
450 
700 
500 
475 
523 
475 
521 
550 
550 
650 
650 
550 
525 
600 
550 
550 
600 
550 
500 
600 
AOO 
540 
540 
700 
503 
630 
725 
495 
975 
525 
495 
640 
673 
710 


Percent 

Percent 

ofvari- 

of  vari- 

abiUty 

ability 

below 

above 

median. 

• 

median. 

8 

» 

• 

8 

8 

13 

26 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

17 

0 

16 

4 

10 

10 

7 

0 

9 

9 

7 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

13 

4 

8 

4 

15 

4 

9 

18 

9 

9 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0) 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

10 

5 

10 

8 

8 

8 

0 

14 

5 

0 

11 

.     14 

9 

10 

10 

4 

5 

5 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

14 

5 

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

12 

7 

4 

4 

0 

9 

12 

6 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0* 

44 

87 

I           0 

0 

Aver- 
age 
vari- 
ability. 


10 


17 

38 

4 

0 

6 

8 

8 

0 

8 

17 

30 

20 

7 

18 

7 

10 

0 

14 

16 

0 

8 

7 

17 

12 

19 

27 

18 

15 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

20 

5 

0 

7 

4 

5 

5 

10 

0 

4 

10 

15 

17 

8 

19 

U 

?3 

20 

9 

14 

10 

0 

34 

14 

14 

14 

0 

4 

12 

U 

4 

21 

10 

10 

13? 

0 


1  Less  than  1  per  cent. 
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Tablb  4. — Averaae  and  median  talaries  and  pen  cent  of  variability  from  the  median  mdanf 
of  eUmentary-echool  teachers  in  cities  having  over  6,000  inhabitants,  IQlt-lS — Contd. 


CJtl«». 

* 

Popula- 
tion, 
19ia 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 

Aver- 
age 
salary. 

Median 
salary. 

Lowtf 

quar- 

tJle. 

Upper 

guar- 

tile. 

Percent 
of  vari- 
ability 
below 
median 

Perocnt 

ofvarf- 

ability 

above 

median. 

Atct- 
ability. 

1 

8,466 
6,237 
6,796 
5,112 
9,859 
6,242 
7,176 
6,916 
7,060 
5,107 
5,359 
9,366 
5,294 
8,718 
6,202 
6,025 
6,235 
5,123 
6,132 
7,468 
9,924 
5,088 
6,009 
5,136 
5,416 
7,045 
6,614 
7,007 
6,014 
5,282 
5,072 
5,016 
5,296 
5,285 
5,660 
5,532 
5,189 
6,588 
6,467 
5,699 
6,727 
6,6.34 
5,683 
6,227 
5,421 
7,422 
8,317 
5,792 
6,588 
5,139 
5,600 
8,290 
8,715 
8,412 
5,750 
6,107 
9,961 
7,153 
6,211 
6,717 
5,443 
5,157 
6,188 
9,410 
5,222 
8,122 
8,319 
9,603 
5,038 
9,179 
9,507 

t 

36 
23 
16 
16 
41 
20 
26 
28 
81 
29 
24 
33 
19 
33 
22 
19 
14 
20 
13 
33 
40 
21 
33 
12 
33 
35 
24 
16 
29 
37 
11 
25 
17 
16 
16 
16 
27 
19 
31 
25 
15 
30 
17 
22 
13 
40 
21 
30 
15 
27 
21 
27 
25 
27 
28 
29 
24 
2i 
23 
24 
14 
19 
22 
32 
18 
25 
28 
40 
14 
45 
36 

* 

ft 

S450 
450 
360 
496 
610 
450 
450 
496 
694 
800 
808 
518 
495 
495 
495 
518 
640 
396 
468 
600 
800 
650 
700 
630 
675 
800 
500 
683 
800 
450 
575 
500 
500 
430 
650 
500 
500 
5.38 
500 
700 
525 
450 
500 
530 
725 
400 
575 
525 
500 
600 
8,50 
600 
340 
405 
360 
405 
440 
383 
360 
420 
675 
630 
630 
563 
504 
523 
475 
458 
473 
750 
450 

< 

7 

8 

• 

It 

Cities  having  S,CO0   and 
fewer  than  10,000  inhah- 
tAintt— Continued . 

Laurel,  1CI«M 

S446 
450 
422 
5t3 
616 
421 
436 
469 
699 
802 
778 
490 
502 
510 
405 
514 
522 
386 
446 
611 
707 
640 
728 
654 
604 
750 
481 
718 
704 
403 
575 
524 
518 
444 
627 
516 
515 
538 
493 
709 
496 

-465 
526 
530 
688 
463 
577 
498 
488 
626 
860 
503 
322 
371 
357 
400 
391 
357 
329 
393 
673 
606 
640 
544 
501 
494 
481 
466 
486 
764 
488 

t248 
450 
248 

405 
450 
405 
383 
450 
670 
800 
713 
450 
488 
450 
405 
450 
405 
360 
432 
650 
750 
600 
650 
600 
650 
725 
475 
650 
730 
425 
575 
500 
500 
420 
600 
500 
500 
538 
460 
650 
500 
400 
500 
550 
625 
400 
575 
430 
475 
5.30 
8oO 
530 
280 
270 
360 
315 
276 
208 
260 
315 
650 
585 
630 
480 
459 
400 
451 
387 
450 
750 
430 

$585 

450 
630 
630 
630 
450 
473 
495 
618 
900 
856 
540 
610 
618 
406 
663 
540 
432 
468 
675 
850 
650 
800 
'tSO 
750 
800 
500 
813 
850 
575 
575 
600 
500 
460 
650 
500 
520 
538 
500 
800 
550 
500 
575 
530 
725 
500 
625 
523 
500 
730 
875 
600 
340 
4a5 
400 
475 
444 
404 
360 
450 
700 
630 
630 
630 
540 
570 
499 
495 
518 
800 
540 

45 

0 

81 

0 

17 

10 

16 

9 

4 

0 

12 

13 

1 

9 

0 

13 

8 

0 

8 

8 

6 

8 

7 

8 

4 

9 

6 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

5 

11 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

5 

8 

0 

8 

18 

33 

0 

22 

37 

22 

28 

25 

4 

7 

0 

15 

9 

22 

5 

16 

5 

0 

4 

30 

0 

76 

27 

17 

0 

5 

0 

4 

13 

6 

4 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

13 

6 

0 

14 

15 

11 

0 

0 

19 

e 

28 
0 

20 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

14 
6 

11 

15 
0 
0 

25 
9 
0 
0 

25 
3 
0 
0 
0 

11 

17 
1 
6 
0 
7 
4 
0 
0 

12 
7 
0 
5 
8 

10 
7 

90 

76 

ICoComb,  Was 

0 

Yaioo,Mia8 

106 

Flat  River,  Mo 

27 

Independence,  Mo 

Lexinfl^n,  Mo 

33 
10 

Nevada,  MO 

ao 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 

9 

Webster  Groves,  Mo 

Boxeman,  Mont 

8 
13 

Livineston.  Mont 

18 

Beatrice.  Kebr 

17 

Fairbury.  Nebr 

4 

Fremont.  Nebr 

14 

Kearney,  Nebr 

0 

Norfolk,  Nebr 

23 

York,  Nebr 

8 

Derry,N.  H 

18 

Franklin,  N.  H 

8 

Dover,  N.  J 

21 

Englewood,  N.  J 

13 

Hammonton,  N.  J 

Nutk)y,N.  J 

8 
31 

Princeton,  N.J 

33 

Ridgewood,  N.  J 

15 

Rutherford,  N.J 

9 

Salem.  N.  J. 

5 

South  Amboy,  N.  J 

South  Orange.  N.J 

Vlnoland.  h.  J 

24 
13 
33 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mox 

0 

Alblon.N.  Y 

20 

Catskill.  N.  Y 

0 

Fredonla,N.  Y 

9 

Haverstraw.  N.  Y 

Hoosick  Fans,  N.  Y 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y 

Ilion,N.  Y 

8 
0 

4 
0 

Malone,N.  Y 

8 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y 

Matteawan,  N.  Y 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y 

Medina,  N.Y 

21 
10 
22 
15 

Newark,N.  Y 

0 

North  Tarrvtown,  N.  Y. . 
Norwich.N.  Y 

14 
25 

Onelda,N.  Y 

9 

Salamanca,  N.Y 

14 

Seneca  Falls.  N.Y 

SoIvay.N.  Y 

5 
33 

TarrytowTi,  N.Y 

3 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Concord,  N.  C 

8 

18 

Elizabeth,  N.  C 

33 

Gastonia.  N.  C 

11 

Goldsboro,  N.  C 

40 

Newbern,  N.  C 

38 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

28 

Washington,  N.  C 

Wilson,  N.  C 

28 
33 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 

Minot,N.Dak 

7 
7 
0 

Barberton.  Ohio 

27 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 

16 
31 

Conneaut.  Ohio 

10 

Codiocton.  Ohio 

21 

Delphos,  Ohio 

14 

Eatnt  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

7 

24 
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Table  4. — Average  arulTnedian  salaries  and  per  cent  of  variability  from  the  mediuiu  salary 
of  elementary-school  teachers  in  cities  having  over  6,000  inhabitants,  191S-13 — Contd. 


Cities. 


CUUs  having  6^000  and 
fewer  than  10.000  inkab- 
tlante— Continued. 


GallipoILs,  Obk) 

OraenviUe.  Ohio 

JadEson,  Ohio 

Martins  Ferry.  Ohio 

NelaonviHe,  Ohio 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.. 

Niles,  Ohio 

PainesTille,  Ohio 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

St.  Marys,  Ohio 

Salem,  Ohio 

Sidney.  Ohio 

Troy,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. . 

Wellston,  Ohio 

Welbvilte.Ohio 

Wooster.  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Ardmore,  OUa 

Bartlesville,  Okla 

Durant,  Okla 

El  Reno,  Okla 

Sapalpa,  Okla 

Ashland,  Oreg 

Astoria,  Oreg 

Baker,  Oreg. 

Ambridgo,  Pa 

AshlancT  Pa 

Ashley.  Pa 

Berwick,  Pa 

Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Bristol,  Pa 

Carrick,  Pa 

Gatasauqua,  Pa. 

Charleroi,  Pa 

Conshohocken,  Pa 

Coraopolis,  Pa 

Danville.  Fa 

Darby,  Fa 

Donora,  Pa 

Duryea,  Pa. 

Forest  City.  Pa 

Freeland.  Fa 

Glassport,  Pa 

Greenville,  Pa 

Hanovo-,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Indiana,  Pa 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa 

luniata.  Pa, 

Kane,  Pa 

Kingston,  Pa 

Lansford,  Pa 

Lehighton,  Pa 

LewBtown,  Pa 

Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Luxeme,  Pa 

MIddletown,  Pa 

Milton,  Pa 

Minersvflle,  Pa 

Monongaheia,  Pa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa 

Munhall,Pa 

New  Brighton,  Pa 

New  Kensington,  Fa 

Northampton,  Pa 

Punxsutawney,  Pa 

Rid^ay,Pa 

Rochester,  Pa 


Popuhip 
tion, 
19ia 


s 


5,560 
6,237 
5,468 
9,133 
6,082 
8,542 
8,361 
5,501 
5,310 
5,732 
8,943 
6,607 
6,122 
7,739 
7,157 
7,277 
6,875 
7,769 
6,136 
8,706 
8,618 
6,181 
5,330 
7,872 
8,283 
5,020 
9,599 
6,742 
5,205 
6,855 
5,601 
5,357 
7,413 
9,256 
6,117 
5,250 
9,615 
7,480 
5,252 
7,517 
6,305 
8,174 
7.487 
5;  749 
6,197 
5,540 
5,909 
7,057 
6,861 
5,749 
5,381 
5,285 
6,628 
6,449 
8,321 
5,316 
8,166 
7,772 
5,426 
5,374 
7,460 
7,240 
7,598 
5,812 
5,185 
8,329 
7,707 
8,729 
9,058 
5,408 
5,903 


Num- 

Percent 

Percent 

ber  of 

Aver- 

Median 
salary. 

Lower 

Upper 

of  vari- 

of vari- 

teach- 

age 

quar- 

quar- 

ability 

ability 

ers. 

salary. 

tile. 

tile. 

below 

above 

191^13. 

, 

median. 

median. 

8 

4 

& 

6 

7 

8 

9 

21 

S4I4 

$405 

1369 

1432 

9 

7 

22 

470 

473 

428 

540 

10 

14 

22 

409 

405 

405 

405 

0 

0 

35 

505 

540 

495 

549 

8 

0 

26 

377 

360 

360 

405 

0 

13 

33 

413 

405 

383 

450 

5 

11 

32 

485 

505 

414 

565 

18 

12 

21 

577 

575 

&10 

600 

0 

4 

16 

581 

570 

570 

570 

0 

0 

20 

455 

450 

450 

495 

0 

10 

31 

525 

540 

460 

570 

15 

6 

25 

508 

500 

450 

600 

10 

20 

18 

537 

525 

500 

575 

6 

10 

18 

546 

570 

522 

570 

8 

0 

25 

446 

450 

405 

495 

10 

10 

31 

460 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

31 

405 

378 

360 

378 

5 

0 

26 

477 

473 

450 

495 

5 

6 

25 

514 

500 

500 

525 

0 

5 

31 

545 

575 

500 

600 

13 

4 

26 

508 

495 

450 

585 

9 

18 

36 

543 

540 

495 

585 

8 

8 

19 

528 

540 

450 

510 

17 

0 

29 

495 

495 

495 

495 

0 

0 

24 

570 

585 

540 

585 

8 

0 

4 

585 

630 

5S5 

6r5 

7 

7 

29 

691 

700 

650 

750 

7 

7 

29 

666 

675 

675 

675 

0 

0 

15 

548 

540 

495 

563 

8 

4 

18 

456 

450 

450  • 

495 

0 

10 

21 

5C6 

540 

540 

540 

0 

0 

18 

447 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

23 

452 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

23 

500 

500 

500 

500 

0 

0 

23 

674 

650 

600 

750 

8 

15 

19 

561 

560 

500 

600 

11 

7 

39 

490 

495 

4:>o 

585 

9 

18 

18 

493 

500 

400 

550 

20 

10 

22 

599 

585 

585 

585 

0 

0 

27 

497 

465 

465 

510 

0 

10 

25 

485 

500 

425 

525 

15 

5 

33 

521 

517 

4.50 

563 

13 

9 

29 

400 

400 

400 

400 

0 

0 

17 

434 

iHO 

450 

450 

0 

0 

19 

550 

650 

550 

550 

0 

0 

27 

540 

540 

450 

585 

17 

8 

21 

491 

4S0 

450 

540 

6 

13 

24 

441 

450 

450 

473 

0 

5 

22 

452 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

17 

495 

495 

495 

495 

0 

0 

19 

459 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

28 

485 

468 

450 

495 

4 

6 

20 

503 

517 

495 

540 

4 

4 

26 

474 

473 

450 

505 

5 

7 

24 

437 

450 

300 

495 

20 

10 

19 

441 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

26 

450 

4.W 

4.^ 

450 

0 

0 

23 

440 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

16 

491 

540 

495 

540 

8 

0 

17 

466 

4jO 

450 

450 

0 

0 

22 

450 

450 

450 

450 

0 

0 

22 

458 

450 

860 

495 

20 

10 

31 

543 

540 

473 

608 

12 

13 

21 

542 

540 

540 

585 

0 

8 

17 

717 

720 

720 

720 

0 

0 

31 

507 

495 

450 

563 

9 

14 

38 

572 

560 

560 

560 

0 

0 

23 

520 

550 

450 

550 

18 

0 

37 

494 

473 

450 

518 

5 

10 

22 

521 

518 

495 

540 

4 

4 

21 

523 

495 

450 

630 

9 

27 

Aver- 
age 
vari- 
ability. 


10 


16 
24 

0 

8 
13 
17 
30 
10 

0 
10 
20 
30 
14 

8 
20 

0 

5 
10 

6 
17 
27 
17 
17 

0 

8 
14 
14 

0 
13 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 
23 
18 
27i 
30 

0 
10 
20 
22 

0 

0 

^: 

19! 

8' 

10 
•9 
12; 
30 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 
30 
25 

8 

0 
23 

0 
18 
14 

9 
3« 
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Tablb  4. — Averaae  and  ynedian  mdotrie*  and  per  eaU  o/variabilUyJnim  the  median  Miory 
of  elementaiy-^dkool  teaehen  in  eUiee  having  aver  5,000  inhabitanU,  19lt-lS — Gontd. 


CttlM. 

i9ia 

Kujn- 
berof 
teach- 

1913-13. 

Arer- 
aaary. 

MediM 

•alary. 

Lower 

Upper 

quar> 

tile. 

Perooit 
ofvari- 
abillty 
beiow 
median. 

Per  cent 
ofTarl- 
abiitty 
above 
median. 

Aver- 

ahfUty. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

9 

!• 

Citie9  havtnff  6,000  and 
fewer  than  10.000  ifika^ 
Uantt—Coatttmtd, 

•St.  Harrs.  Pa 

6,346 
6,436 
5,456 
8,153 
7,381 
7,414 
9,060 
5,133 
8,533 
7,176 
5,513 
6,133 
8,565 
7,878 
5,848 
5,935 
5,407 
6,585 
9,654 
7,057 
5,530 
6,614 
5,906 
5,791 
8,392 
6,515 
7,010 
7,148 
9,957 
6,967 
8,222 
9,749 
8,&50 
6,115 
5,314 
9,790 
5,074 
8,200 
7,541 
7,856 
6,381 
8,098 
6,247 
5,748 
7,311 
8,171 
6,996 
9.300 
9,201 
5,2G0 
7,5G3 
9,150 
7,196 
6,324 
6,758 
6,521 
6,783 
/       6,081 
5,734 
'5,629 
5,637 
0,092 
8,692 
8,740 
6,645 
8,237 
5,778 
8,408 

10 
36 
18 
15 
37 
37 
34 
19 
SO 
38 
30 
25 
28 
39 
18 
13 
18 
36 
39 
31 
18 
27 
19 
30 
28 
35 
24 
23 
27 
21 
30 
37 
35 
37 
16 
24 
23 
39 
31 
18 
30 
34 
18 
17 
35 
37 
36 
31 
62 
21 
33 
38 
24 
30 
17 
21 
14 
25 
23 
20 
24 
14 
27 
24 
27 
19 
26 
15 

IS06 

476 
548 
485 

563 

514 
534 
471 
533 
467 
457 
655 
504 
453 
400 
423 
436 
518 
322 
422 
378 
417 
400 
613 
763 
674 
679 
387 
619 
596 
517 
505 
472 
471 
434 
589 
462 
652 
542 
571 
434 
477 
453 
385 
644 
775 
683 
728 
536 
491 
475 
534 
511 
520 
500 
528 
514 
524 
4!ii 
461 
512 
632 
562 
508 
596 
755 
550 
740 

■ 

1496 
490 
640 

496 
586 

496 
SOB 

450 
533 
450 
450 
650 
500 
450 
400 
439 
429 
520 
4S0 
450 
450 
405 
468 
574 
700 
650 
663 
405 
675 
585 
520 
540 
495 
518 
540 
585 
450 
650 
550 
600 
425 
468 
450 
300 
665 
775 
660 
720 
540 
473 
450 
540 
495 
513 
500 
518 
523 
500 
475 
450 
495 
600 
570 
525 
600 
804 
550 
770 

8496 
490 

6U 
405 
486 
496 
428 
450 
538 
450 
450 
000 
425 
400 
400 
410 
390 
530 
870 
315 
370 
883 
210 
570 
700 
550 
540 
360 
540 
585 
480 
405 
495 
450 
300 
585 
450 
650 
525 
550 
380 
396 
450 
360 
618 
775 
600 
6G0 
495 
4S0 
450 
540 
450 
475 
500 
518 
499 
500 
475 
450 
495 
580 
499 
500 
600 
780 
550 
670 

1495 
405 
540 
540 
675 
563 
618 
495 
523 
495 
450 
725 
525 
500 
400 
429 
468 
520 
4.'i0 
450 
495 
495 
468 
630 
825 
600 
608 
450 
675 
630 
520 
576 
495 
563 
585 
585 
540 
650 
600 
600 
500 
532 
495 
428 
665 
775 
705 
780 
540 
518 
495 
540 
563 
570 
500 
540 
545 
600 
500 
540 
540 
650 
570 
525 
650 
878 
550 
820 

0 
0 

6 

U 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

IS 

11 

0 

4 

9 

0 

40 

30 

40 

5 

55 

1 

0 

0 

4 

11 

20 

0 

6 

25 

0 

13 

44 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

11 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

8 

5 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

5 

0 

3 

0 

13 

0 

10 

3 

9 

15w 

14 

23 

10 
0 

10 
0 

13 
5 

11 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 

10 

33 
0 

10 

18 
0 
8 

11 
0 
8 
0 
7 
0 
9 
8 
0 

30 
0 
9 
0 

18 

14 

10 

19 
0 
0 
7 
8 
0 

10 

10 
0 

14 

11 
0 
4 
4 

30 
5 

20 
9 
8 
0 
0 
8 
9 
0 
6 

0 

Bmrrt.  Pa 

10 

floottoaif .  Fa 

7 

BhariMburK.  Pa 

27 

Swissvale.  Jra 

31 

TaiTiit\ini,  Pa 

14 

Taylor,  Pa 

38 

Throop,  Pa 

10 

Titus viile.  Pa 

0 

Tyrone,  Pa 

10 

West  Berwick,  Pa 

WilmerdiiiE,  Pa 

Brbtol.  R. T. 

6 
19 

30 

Burriilv-iUe,  R.  L 

23 

CoTentry,  R.  I 

0 

Johnston,  R.  I 

4 

North  Providenoep  R.  I... 
Warren.  R.I 

18 
0 

Anderson.  S,  f5 . . . , , 

40 

Florence,  8.  C 

30 

50 

Greenwood,  B.  C 

38 

OraneebuTK.  8.  C 

65 

Hiiron.  B.  i>*ik 

16 

Lead.  a.  Dak 

18 

Mitchell.  8.  Dak 

9 

Watertown,  8.  Dak 

Bristol.  Tenn 

13 

33 

AmarilH),  Tex 

Brownwood.  Tex 

30 
8 

Corpas  Chrlsti,  Tex 

Corsicana.  Tex 

S 

33 

OreenviUejTex 

0 

Hlllsboro.  Tex 

23 

Taylor,  Tex 

S3 

Texarkana,  Tex 

0 

Weatherford,  Tex 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex 

Brattleboro.  Vt 

30 

0 

14 

Ifontpelier,  Vt 

8 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

38 

8t.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

Briitol.  Va 

39 
10 

Clifton  Force,  Va 

19 

Centralia.  wash 

7 

HoQuIam.  Wash. 

0 

OlymDia.  Wash 

7 

Vancouver,  Wash 

Clarksbure,  W.  Va 

Elkins.W.  Va 

17 

8 

14 

Grafton,  W.Va 

10 

Korgantown,  W.  Va 

Antieo,  Wis 

0 
S3 

Baroooo.  Wis 

19 

Beaver  Dam.  Wis 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis 

Marshfleld.  Wis 

0 
4 
9 

Menasha.  Wis 

30 

Neenah.WIs 

5 

Oconto,  Wis 

20 

Rhinelander,  Wis 

South  Milwaukee.  Wis. . . 

Stevens  Point,  Wk 

Waukesha.  Wis 

9 
12 
13 

5 

West  AUis.  Wis 

8 

Laramie.  "Wyo 

13 

Rock  Bprlnes,  Wyo 

Sheridan.  Wyo 

0 
19 

i 
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•  The  following  tables  of  frequencies  for  the  averages,  medians,  and 
variabilities,  given  in  Table  4,  columns  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  10,  not  only 
facilitate  comparisons  of  salaries  in  a  limited  number  of  cities,  but 
lead  to  conclusions  regarding  salaries  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  frequency  tables  are  obtained  by  first  arranging  in  order  of 
amounts  all  of  the  figures  in  each  particular  group  and  then  com- 
bining them  into  classes  with  an  extent  of  $25  each.  Thus,  in  all 
the  814  cities  included  there  was  one  city  that  had  an  average  salary 
somewhere  between  $300  and  $324,  two  cities  that  had  an  average 
salary  somewhere  between  $325  and  $349,  etc.  Likewise,  the  aver- 
age salaries  are  distributed  for  each  group  of  cities  into  similar 
classes.  The  tables  for  median  salaries  and  per  cent  of  variabilities 
are  arranged  in  the  same  manner. 

Tablb  5. — Frequenqf  of  different  median  talaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  cities 

having  over  5,000  ivMbitants, 


Salaries. 

Group 
1.1 

Group 
II. 

Group 

III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VI. 

All    \ 
oittoe.  < 

DoOars. 
325-349 

4 

'\ 

22 

14 

65 

48 

56 

40 

26 

19 

24 

10 

17 

7 

14 

4 

4 

1 

7 

1 

2 

4 

85(^74 

1 

13 

375-399 

4 

40(M24 

4 

3 

15 

18 

26 

26 

30 

15 

28 

14 

10 

3 

15 

3 

6 

3 

7 

1 

3 

1 

6 

28 

425-440 

17 

450-474 

2 
4 
4 
3 

13 
6 

16 
4 
4 
4 

11 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

82 

476-499 

70 

500-524 

2 
2 
3 

I 

1 
3 
5 
8 

8S 

525-640 

71 

550^74 

72 

575-609 

1 
1 

42 

600-624 

72 

626-649 

29 

650-674 

1 

2 

37 

675-«» 

19 

700-r24 

1 

3 
1 
4 

52 

726-749 

9 

750-774 

1 

8 
1 
3 
1 

26 

775-799 

6 

800-824 

1 

4 

25 

826-840 

4 

850-874 

6 

875-800 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

'3 

900-924 

1 

1 
1 

1 

It 

025^949 

2 

050-^4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

»75-999 

1 

1 

1,000-1,024 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1,025-1,049 

1 

1,050-1,074 

2 

3 

1,075-1,099 ' 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1400^1,124 i 

1 

3 

1,125-1.149 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1,150-1,174 1 

1 

1,175-1 ,199 

i 

1,200-1,224 1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

14- 

23 

41 

83 

244 

403 

814 

Median \ 

Lower  quartilo 

$975 

775 

1,125 

S7r9 
70S 
900 

3707 
625 
766 

3617 
565 
709 

3576 
519 
658 

3514 
467 
589 

3561 
495 

Upper  quartile ' 

664 

1  Groups  Indicate  population  division;  see  Table  4,  p.  91. 
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Tablb  6. — Frequency  of  different  average  galariea  of  eUmentary-echool  teachers  in  eUiei 

having  over  5^000  inhabitants. 


Salaries. 

Group 
I.» 

Group 
U. 

Group 
UI. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VL 

All 
cities. 

Dottan. 
300-324 

1 
3 
7 

17 

23 

29 

41 

56 

56 

42 

30 

26 

14 

10 

11 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 

325-349 

2 

350-374 

2 

1 

4 

5 

14 

21 

32 

28 

36 

22 

16 

9 

5 

7 

5 

7 

2 

7 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

9 

375-399 

18 

400-424 

27 

426-449 

2 
2 
3 
3 
16 
8 
9 
9 
7 
7 
4 
2 
2 
3 

36 

450-474 

57 

475-499 

1 

81 

600-524 

91 

525-549 

6 
2 

92 

550-574 

76 

575-599 

1 
2 
2 
1 

58 

600-624 

3 
5 
6 
6 
3 
5 
3 

44 

625-649 

33 

650-674 

1 
1 

31 

675-699 

26 

700-724 

4 
3 
3 

1 
1 

21 

725-749 

23 

17 

775-799 

2 

14 

1 

1 
2 
2 

9 

825-849 

6 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

11 

875-899 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

925-949 

1 

3 

2 

3 

975-999 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1,025-1,049 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1,075-1 ,099 

1 

1 

1.125-1,149 

1 

2 

3 

1.175-1.199 

1 

1 

Total 

14 

23 

44 

86 

244 

403 

814 

Median 

1925 

788 

1,000 

$742 
650 
80O 

S671 
617 
730 

S600 
542 
668 

$560 
508 
631 

$511 
463 
573 

$548 

491 

Upper  auartile 

639 

I  See  note  on  p.  103. 


Table  7. — Frequency  of  different  perceniages  of  variability  below  the  median  salary  of 

elementary  teachers  m  cities  having  over  5,000  inhabitants. 


Per  cents. 

Group 
I.» 

Group 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VI. 

All 

CitiGS. 

0 

1 

2 

6 

13 

50 

142 
2 
5 
4 

22 

34 

10 

16 

35 

26 

12 

10 

6 

13 

6 

10 

7 

9 

8 

214 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 
5 

2 

14 

13 

18 

15 

31 

17 

12 

6 

6 

8 

8 

2 

4 

10 

4 

8 

4 

41 

5 

1 
2 

48 

6 

1 
2 

1 

2 
3 
2 

2 
5 
9 
7 
2 
7 
3 
6 
4 

"2* 

7 

35 

7 

41 

8 

78 

9 

1 
2 

1 

51 

10 

1 

1 

30 

11 

24 

12 

1 
7 
8 
1 

15 

13 

2 

1 
8 

36 

14 

1 
1 

23 

15 

17 

16 

13 

17 

1 

2 

8 
3 

32 

18 

14 

19 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

4 

20 

1 

4 
3 
3 
3 

6 

13 

21 

1 
1 

7 

22 

1 
1 

6 

8 

13 

23 

1 

1 

5 

24 



1 

3 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 
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Table  7. — Frequenqf  of  different  percentages  of  variability  below  the  median  salary  of 
elementary  teachers  in  cities  having  over  5^000  in^&itonto— Continued. 


Per  cents. 

Group 
I.i 

Group 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VI. 

All 
Cities. 

25 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

10 

28 

1 

27 

1 

1 

3 

28 

1 

1 

2 

23 

1 
1 

1 

30 - 

1 
2 

2 

31.. 

: 

1 

1 

4 

32 

1 
2 

1 

33 

1 
1 

3 

37 

• 

1 

39 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

40 

2 

3 

42 

1 

44 

2 

1 
I 
1 

2 

45 - 

1 

2 

47.. 

. 

1 

50 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

53 

1 

1 

55 

1 

1 

1 

56 

1 

Total 



14 

23 

44 

86 

244 

403 

814 

MmHaii      .    ,,     . 

15.0 

7.8 

21.0 

14.0 

9.0 

19.0 

13.9 

7.7 

22.0 

10.5 

7.0 

10.0 

8.3 

4.6 

13.0 

5.8 

0.0 

10.5 

8.2 

T.nwi>r  qnnrtil^ .  , 

0.0 

Upper  quartlle 

13.5 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 

Table  8. — Frequency  of  different  percentages  of  variability  above  the  median  salary  of 
elementary'School  teachers  in  cities  having  over  5^000  inhabitants. 


Per  cents. 

Group 
1.1 

Group 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VI. 

All 
cities. 

0 

5 

15 

14 

1 

24 

79 

4 

3 

6 

20 

11 

9 

8 

23 

10 

10 

6 

7 

10 

5 

5 

2 

5 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

146 
3 
7 
5 

28 

30 

9 

11 

30 

27 

27 

11 

7 

9 

9 

5 

283 

1 

8 

2 

1 
2 
9 
5 
2 
9 
6 
7 
2 
2 

11 

3 

••■•■•«••• 

2 

15 

4 

1 
1 

58 

5 

47 

6 

2 

3 
3 
4 
2 
3 

25 

7 

31 

8 

I 

64 

9 

46 

10 

42 

u 

1 

20 

12 

1 
3 

1 

1 

15 

13 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

28 

14 

1 
1 

18 

15 

14 

16 

3 

17 

1 

1 
2 

6 
5 

4 
10 

16 

18 

1 
1 

1 

14 

19 

7 

20 

17 

21 

1 

1 

3 

22 

1 

1 
1 

4 

23 

1 

2 

24 

1 
1 

2 

25 

1 

1 

6 

9 

28 

1 

27 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

28 

2 

30 

1 

2 

32 

1 

1 

34 

••■"■"■•■• 

1 

1 

50 

1 
1 
1 

1 

75 

1 

87 



' 

1 

Total 

14 

23 

44 

86 

244 

403 

814 

UA^fan 

8.0 

0.0 

18.0 

0.0 
0.0 
8.0 

6.7 

0.0 

13.0 

7.0 
0.0 
9.9 

4.9 

0.0 

11.0 

5.2 

0.0 

10.2 

&7 

0.0 

las 

I  See  note  on  p.  103. 
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Table  9. — Frequency  of  different  percentages  of  total  variahUitijf  from  tht  median 
of  eUnientary-Bchool  teachert  in  citiet  having  over  5,000  inhabitants. 


Per  cMits. 

Group 
I.» 

Oroap 
U. 

Oroup 
lU. 

Onxip 
IV. 

Qroup 
V. 

Oroup 
VL 

All 
citiaB. 

0 

1 

2 

5 

6 

22 

73 
1 

S 

u 

17 

2 

14 

27 

16 

91 

9 

10 

12 

23 

6 

5 

17 

20 

10 

18 

10 

7 

5 

6 

10 

Ilfi 

2 

I 

s 

1 
3 
5 
4 

13 

27 
8 

7 
9 
9 

15 
8 
7 
4 

13 
9 
4 
8 
7 
4 
2 
3 
7 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
4 
6 

4 

4  

17 

6  

1 
1 

M 

6  

1 

2 
2 

1 

10 

T 

31 

g 

41 

9      

1 
2 
1 

S3 

10      

1 

1 

3t 

n         

S3 

12      

1 

33 

13 

1 

5 

33 

14         

37 

15         

1 

2 

17 

16  

11 

17 

1 

1 

35 

18          

31 

S 

1 

4 

30 

ao      

34 

1 

B 

22        

1 
2 

14 

1 

1 

11 

34   . 

0 

5 

2S 

ao    

5 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

6 

4 
1 
6 
S 

2 
4 
1 

11 

28        

1 
1 

7 

9 

30 

13 

7 

32 , 

1 
2 

11 

1 
1 

17 

34          

s 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

36 

1 

5 

i 

2 

38 

i 
1  ' 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

2 

10 

41 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 

44            



a 

1 

46 

! 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

49 

1 

1 

2 

4 

61 

1 

1 

63          

1 
1 

1 

I 
1 
1 

2 

3 

56 

1 

1 

61           

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

106 

1 

1 

1*1 

23 

44 

86 

244 

403 

814 

23.0 
12.0 
34.0 

17.0 

9.8 

23.5 

23.0 
13.0 
32.0 

16.0 

9.7 

25.7 

13.9 

8w4 

21.9 

1X2 

5.6 
2QlO 

13.7 

Lower  Quart Ue 

8.1 

3L7 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 

These  tables  make  it  easy  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  all 
cities  and  of  each  city  under  consideration  among  all  cities  of  the 
same  popidation  group  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  or  among  all 
cities  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  it  may  be  seen  in  this  way 
that  the  median  salaries  of  cities  in  California  are  very  high  as  com- 
pared with  cities  of  the  same  population  groups  in  thd  United  States 
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Its  a  whole.  Likewise  the  salaries  of  cities  in  Pennsylvania  are  low 
as  compared  with  cities  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Increases  in 
certain  cities  in  Pennsylvania  would  not  be  warranted  upon  the 
basis  of  what  is  paid  in  the  other  cities  in  that  State,  but  this  condition 
would  be  altered  by  showing  that  the  scale  of  salaries  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  is  lower  than  in  other  States.  It  is  also  possible  to  show 
the  exact  location  of  any  city  in  the  group  or  in  the  Nation  in  any 
of  the  respects  set  forth  in  the  frequency  tables.  For  example,  by 
referring  to  Table  4  it  may  be  seen  that  the  median  salary  for  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  is  $700.  In  the  frequency  table  for  medians  this  amount 
is  one  of  those  in  the  step  $700  to  $724.  The  median  of  the  medians 
of  the  group  of  cities  to  which  Waterbury  belongs,  50,000  and  less 
than  100,000  population,  is  $707.  The  median  salary  of  Waterbury 
is  then  close  to  the  median  salary  for  the  cities  of  its  class.  Twenty 
of  the  44  cities  have  a  lower  and  16  have  a  higher  median.  In 
popular  language  Waterbury  is  in  this  respect  near  the  average  for 
cities  of  like  size.  Compared  with  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
Waterbury  has  a  high  median  salary,  for  the  median  for  all  cities 
is  $561.  Such  a  condition  is  to  be  expected,,  however,  since  the 
salaries  in  the  smaller  cities,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  are 
lower  than  in  the  lai^est  cities.  Such  comparisons  are  much  more 
striking  when  made  with  cities  either  extremely  high  or  low  in  the 
list.     Diagrams  may  be  drawn  to  represent  this  fact.^ 

A  study  of  these  tables  points  out  several  interesting  and  important 
conclusions  regarding  salaries  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

1.  There  is  a  very  wide  range  in  the  average  and  median  salaries 
in  each  population  group.  This  range  Ls  wider  in  the  smaller  than  in 
the  larger  cities,  the  highest  average  and  median  salaries  in  the  three 
groups  of  smaller  cities,  those  having  less  than  50,000  population, 
being  almost  three  times  as  great  as  the  lowest,  while  in  the  larger 
population  groups  the  lai^est  median  and  average  salaries  are  only 
approximately  twice  as  great.  These  wide  discrepancies  in  salaries 
paid  in  cities  of  approximately  the  same  size  can  be  but  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  differences  in  cost  of  living,  supply  of  teachers,  and 
other  economic  considerations.  Within  the  same  State  or  groups 
of  States  in  which  these  conditions  are  approximately  the  same, 
there  are  wide  diflferences  in  salaries  paid.  While  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  tendency,  particularly  in  the  Central  and  Western  States, 
for  the  best  teachers  to  gravitate  to  the  high-salary  cities  and  for  cities 
paying  higher  salaries  to  hold  their  teachers  longer  in  service,  thus 
bringing  about  increased  teaching  efficiency  in  such  cities,. yet  there 

1  For  suggestions  as  to  diagnims  seo:  J.  F.  Dobbltt,  "The  school  survey;  finding  standards  of  current 
practice  with  vhich  to  measuro  one's  own  schools."    Elementary  School  Journal,  Sept.,  1914,  pp.  41-54. 
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is  no  doubt  that  corresponding  grades  of  efficiency  are  rewarded  in- 
far  different  measures  in  various  cities  where  economic  conditions 
are  approxunately  the  same. 

2.  Median  and  average  salaries  are  highest  in  the  cities  of  the 
largest  population  group  and  are  lower  in  each  succeeding  group. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  median  and  average  salaries  of 
the  different  groups  of  cities  vary  directly  with  the  population  of 
such  groups. 

3.  The  median  salaries  tend  to  be  higher  than  the  average  salaries. 
This  indicates  that  there  are  more  very  small  salaries  than  very 
large  ones.  In  those  cases  in  which  low  salaries  are  due  to  part- 
time  teaching,  to  the  practice  of  paying  pupil-teachers  or  cadets, 
the  situation  is  not  necessarily  bad.  Just  to  what  extent  this  cause 
operates  there  is  no  exact  means  of  proving,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  large  factor. 

4.  The  total  variabihty,  the  variability  below  and  the  variability 
above  the  median,  all  tend  to  vary  with  the  size  of  the  city.  This 
means  that  cities  of  larger  population  have  a  wider  salary  range 
than  cities  of  smaller  population.  The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent 
and  need  not  be  elaborated.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  if 
smaller  cities  wish  to  retain  their  best  teachers,  substantial  and 
systematic  increases  in  salaries  should  be  provided. 

5.  The  variability  below  the  median  is  in  most  cases  larger  than 
the  variability  above.  There  is  apparently  less  variety  among 
salaries  of  teachers  longer  in  service,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  country  for  experienced  teachers  to  con- 
tinue  teaching  for  many  years  at  Uie  same  salary. 

6.  The  median,  lower,  and  upper  quar tiles  also  give  standards  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  groups  of  cities  throughout  the 
country — standards  for  median,  average,  and  variability.  While  they 
are  not  of  so  much  worth  as  standards  for  groups  of  cities  in  which  con- 
ditions are  more  similar,  yet  they  have  their  value.  In  either  case 
the  median  given  at  the  foot  of  each  column  is  the  best  single  standard 
for  the  group  in  question.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  any 
city  whose  amounts  lie  within  the  middle  50  per  cent,  between  the 
lower  and  upper  quartile  points,  is  normal  imless  some  unusual  con- 
dition exists.  Likewise  any  city  whose  amount  is  less  than  the 
lower  quartile  or  greater  than  the  upper  quartile  is  abnormal.  At 
'the  same  time  the  abnormality  may  be  easily  justified.  Position 
outside  of  the  middle  50  per  cents  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  ques- 

jtion'and  of  obliging  those  in  authority  to  prove  why  their  situation 
is  as  it  is. 
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SALARIES  PAID  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  1903-4  AND  IN 

1912-13. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
know  to  what  extent  salaries  have  advanced  within  a  given  period 
and  whether  such  advance  has  kept  pace  with  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  We  are  able  here  to  answer  the  first  question  for  the  period 
from  1903-4  to  1912-13  as  regards  salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  in  524  cities.*  Two  methods  have  been  used:  First,  com- 
paring minimum  and  maximum  salaries;  second,  showing  the  per  cent 
of  teachers  in  1913  whose  salaries  exceed  the  salaries  at  the  quartile 
points  and  the  median  of  1904. 

Upon  comparing  the  lists  of  cities  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions  for  1904  with  the  list  in  the  Tangi- 
ble Kewards  of  Teaching  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Salaries  and 
Cost  of  Living,  and  giving  data  for  the  year  1912-13,  it  was  found 
that  Comparison  could  be  made  in  but  324  cities,  all  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  8,000  in  1903.  Comparison  is  made  in  Table  14  of 
three  items,  average,  minimum,  and  maximum  salaries;  and  the  per 
cents  of  increase  based  on  the  salaries  for  the  earlier  year  are  indi- 
cated. No  distinction  is  made  between  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of 
different  sex  or  race. 

When  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  table  was  compiled  it  was  noted 
that  72  cities  showed  decrease  in  either  minimum  or  maximum 
salaries  or  both,  notwithstanding  that  the  salaries  taken  as  a  whole 
seemed  to  have  increased.  Letters  were  then  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  these  cities  asking  for  an  explanation  or  correction  of 
the  data.  Over  50  replies  were  received,  on  the  basis  of  which 
changes  have  been  made  which  make  the  figures  more  fairly  com- 
parable.* In  every  possible  case  the  figures  named  by  the  superin- 
tendent were  inserted  instead  of  those  contained  in  the  reports  above 
referred  to. 

It  should  be  stated  also  that  in  determining  the  median  and 
quartile  salaries  in  1904  it  was  necessary  in  the  absence  of  actual 
salaries,  the  data  being  in  the  form  of  frequency  tables,  to  consider 
all  salaries  in  a  given  step  or  division  at  its  middle  point.  Thus, 
if  there  were  23  teachers  receiving  from  $550  to  $600,  all  were  con- 
sidered as  $575. 

>  For  the  second  question,  see  p.  11  of  thJs  bulletin;  also  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Sala- 
ries and  Cost  of  Living,  1913,  pp.4-17;  and  National  Education  Association,  Proceedinga,  St.  Paul,  1914, 
pp.  79-02. 

*Bee  excerpts  from  letters,  pp.  3&-28.    These  letters  came  in  response  to  the  inquiry  here  mentioned. 
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Tablb  10. — IrkcreoMeM  in  nUarin  of  elementary  school  iead^en  hOwnn  iSM-^andl^ti-iS, 

in  cities  haviny  over  B^OOO  inhahitanU. 

[FigareB  in  italic  represent  decraus.] 


f 
cities. 

Aver- 
age 
salary, 
1903^. 

Aver- 
age 

i9iS-5. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Mini- 

mura 

«l»ry, 

190^-4. 

Mkii- 

mura 

aalarT 

1912-13. 

Per 

cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Maxi- 
mum 

1903-4. 

Kazi- 
mum 

1012-13*. 

cant 

OfiB- 

creasa. 

1 

t 

s 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 

m 

CHUt  havhta  over  UOJXO  in- 
koMfaftfx. 

flun  I'ifmcliPCD.  c«ii .  T  -     

$926 
637 
823 
479 
528 
941 
699 
654 
711 
996 
726 
685 
717 
632 

866 
702 
517 
582 
504 
G80 
493 
595 
6<S 
608 
644 
580 
586 
549 
647 
684 
555 
593 
534 
539 
439 
755 
646 

551 
523 

558 
510 
546 
500 
522 
486 
419 
570 
607 
501 
586 
611 
647 
596 
457 
504 
477 
522 
5P2 
6o9 
039 
572 

$1,124 
798 

1,034 
655 
092 

1,001 
937 
993 
917 

1,197 
949 
791 
801 
876 

1,145 
896 
623 
701 
631 
713 
646 
738 
713 
727 
796 
706 
743 
768 
«54 

1,006 
613 
750 
803 
711 
578 

1,021 
948 

684 
5G0 
636 
731 
683 
730 
655 
678 
633 

Oov 

688 
713 
667 
730 
727 
760 
546 
724 
632 
543 
850 
651 
988 
748 

21 
25 
26 
37 
31 
6 
34 
52 
29 
20 
31 
15 
20 
39 

32 

18 
21 
31 
25 
5 
31 
24 
24 
20 
94 
22 
27 
40 
20 
47 
10 
26 
50 
32 
S2 
35 
47 

24 
7 
14 
43 
25 
46 
25 
40 
51 
23 
13 
42 
14 
19 
12 
28 
19 
22 
32 
4 
46 
16 
55 
31 

•600 
600 

550 
815 
348 
552 
450 
420 
450 
540 
400 
475 
470 
400 

660 
635 
250 
400 
350 
450 
320 
500 
300 
350 
400 
410 
400 
300 
315 
530 
400 
500 
360 
300 
297 
550 
360 

400 
400 
400 
300 
350 
383 
410 
360 
315 
1450 
450 
400 
450 
475 
42S 
375 
300 
400 
315 
350 
400 
400 
480 
425 

1840 
600 
650 
400 
500 
600 
600 
640 
580 
730 
450 
308 
600 
876 

900 

000 
300 
425 
40O 
510 
460 
650 
600 
350 
450 
475 
500 
500 
500 
725 
495 
550 
360 
380 
340 
750 
600 

450 
406 
450 
450 
435 
455 
540 
540 
450 
500 
500 
450 
351 
550 
600 
450 
350 
500 
430 
400 
COO 
450 
600 
500 

40 
30 
18 
27 
44 
9 
83 
52 
29 
33 
13 

»i7 
28 

119 

36 

8 
30 

6 
14 
13 
44 
30 
67 

0 
13 
16 
25 
67 
59 
32 
24 
10 

0 
27 
14 
36 
67 

13 
1 

13 
50 
24 
19 
32 
50 
43 
U 
11 
13 
it 
16 
18 
20 
17 
25 
43 
14 
50 
13 
25 
18 

81,500 
1,000 
1,150 

585 
1,008 
2,400 

800 

948 
1,200 
2,400 
1,500 

850 
1,250 

900 

912 
1,010 
660 
800 
625 
700 
640 
600 
760 
851 
750 
725 
700 
600 
720 
750 
650 
1,000 
765 
850 
586 
800  1 
720 

700 
725 
700 
600 
650 
600 
650 
513 
495 
650 
700 
600 
625 
750 
725 
800 
600 
725 
540 
575 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
700 

$1.4M 
1,350 
1,225 
1«200 
1,200 
1,476 
1,000 
1,300 
1,300 
2,400 
1,600 
1,100 
1,755 
900 

1,200 

1,150 

1,000 

1,400 

1,000 

804 

700 

800 

1,000 

900 

950 

1,050 

850 

1,060 

700 

1,100 

715 

1,000 

1,960 

1,010 

766 

1,060 

1,000 

850 
76S 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
703 
675 
750 
800 
900 
775 
875 
775 
1,500 
650 
850 
810 
700 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
900 

f 

Washineton.  D.  C 

85 

ChlcaeoTiU/. 

7 

New  Oiiettos.  Ia 

105 

Baltimore.  Md 

19 

Boston,  Mass - 

40 

]ffinn4«npoli«f .  Minn 

» 

St.  LouJs,  li«> 

37 

Newark.  K.J 

8 

New  York.  N.  Y 

0 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

7 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

29 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

44 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

■  0 

aiiu    A«0<n#    100,000    and 
femtr  t\o:n  tSOfiOO  MiobH- 
ante. 

Oakland,  Cal 

32 

Denver.  Colo 

14 

Atlanta,  Oa 

54 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

75 

LouJsvifie.  Kr 

60 

Cambridce.  Mass 

15 

Fall  River.' Mass... 

9 

Lowell,  Mass 

33 

Worcester,  Mass 

33 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

« 

Pt   Pan! ■  Minn 

27 

Paterson.  N.  J 

45 

Albany;  N.  Y 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

31 

75 

Davton.  Ohio 

S 

Portland.  Oree 

47 

Scranton,  Pa 

10 

Providence,  R.  I 

0 

Memphis,  Tfinn.   .. 

150 

Nashville,  Tenn 

10 

Ridnnond,  Va. 

31 

Seattle,  Wash 

31 

Spokane,  Wash 

30 

CfiOtt  kavin^  S0,000  and  fewer 
than  100,000  inhabitants. 

Waterbury .  Conn 

21 

Savannah.  Oa 

6 

East  St.  Louis,  III 

14 

Springfield,  III 

33 

Evansville,  Ind 

23 

Fiwt  Wayne,  Ind 

S3 

Torre  Ilautel  Ind 

23 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

S5 

Wichita.  Kans 

38 

Covington.  Ky 

15 

Ilolvoike.  Mass 

14 

Lawrence,  Mass 

SO 

Lynn,  Mass 

24 

Now  Bedford.  Mass 

17 

Somerville,  Mass. 

T 

SDrlncrflcld,  Mass 

88 

Sa?inaw.  Mich 

8 

Duluth.  Minn 

17 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

50 

Manchester.  N.  II 

22 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

50 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

0 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

25 

Passaic,  N.J 

29 

1  See  p.  25. 


>  Figure  for  1907. 
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Tabus  10. — /hcrwaet  in  $aUar%e9  cfelemenimy  9chool  teachers  between  1903-4  and  19 li-iS, 

in  cities  having  over  $,000  inhabiUnUs — Continued. 


Cities. 


Aver- 
age 
nlaiy, 
1W3-4. 


8 


Aver- 
age 


1912-13. 


Per 
cent 
ofin- 


Mini- 

mum 

salary, 

1903-1. 


Mini- 

mum 

salary, 

1912-13. 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Maxi- 
mum 
salary, 
1903-4. 


8 


Maxi- 
mum 
salary, 
1912-13. 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


10 


Cities  havinif  10,000  and 
fewer  than  100,000  inbab- 
tfanto— Continued. 


Trenton,  N.J 

Sohenectady,  N.  Y.... 
Troy,  N.  Y.. 


Utica,N.Y.. 

Canton,  Ohio. 
Yoongstown,  Ohio. . . , 

Allentown.  Pa. 

Altoona,  ra 

HarrJsbuz]e,  Pa 

Readfnjr.  Fa 

WHkes-Barre,  Pa 

Pawtncket,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Taooma,  Waain 


CUk*  hamma  95.000  md  fewer 
than  SOJOOO  inktMtanU. 


Berkeley,  Cat.... 
Pasadena,  Cal... 
Bacramento,  Cal . 
San  Diego.  CaL.. 
Colorado  SpriDgs 

Pueblo,  Com 

If  eriden.  Conn 

New  Britafai,  Conn. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Aurora,  lU 

Danville,  111 

JoUet.IlI 

nockf6rd,Ili 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

DubuquOy  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

Waterloo.  Iowa , 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lewiston.Ke , 

dielsea.  Mass , 

Bverett,  Mass 

Haverhin,lCass 

Maiden,  Mass , 

Newton,  Mass 

Pittsfleld,Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

WaItham,Mass 

BattieO^k.Mich.. 

BsvCity.Mlch 

Jackson,  Mich , 

Kalamaioo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.. 
East  Orange,  N.  J... 

Orange.  N.J. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
West  Hobokcn,  N.  J 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y . . , 

Auburn,  N.  Y , 

Binghamton.  N.  Y . , 

Slmira,N.l^ 

Jamestown.  N.  Y. . . 

Kingston,  N.Y 

NewRochelle,N.Y. 
Niagara  FaI1s,N.Y. 
Pouehkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Watertovm,N.Y... 


Colo. 


■ 


•507 
503 
496 
499 

536 
474 
486 
443 
459 
483 
504 
625 

579 
SG2 

667 


735 
678 
764 
604 
730 
606 
490 
451 
450 
532 
416 
433 
417 
429 
455 
450 
ATA 
495 
419 
552 
528 
528 
585 
699 
429 
570 
594 
447 
418 
473 
410 
404 
561 
546 
484 
660 

(») 
4.'» 
502 
513 
419 

(-) 
423 
410 
43G 
675 
413 
474 
373 


S678 
603 
655 

656 
607 
773 
476 
545 
572 
535 
600 
625 
536 
670 
636 
709 
806 
903 


1,126 
1,037 
1,137 
917 
871 
>726 
677 
605 
532 
585 
599 
655 
544 
590 
538 
611 
552 
700 
614 
663 
652 
645 
679 
736 
615 
617 
699 
683 
555 
588 
635 
585 
738 
662 
709 
802 
755 
710 
858 
549 
584 
490 
519 
564 
622 
830 
657 
569 
472 


34 
20 
32 
31 
13 
63 
f 
23 
25 
11 
21 
19 


22 

43 

35 


53 
53 
49 
32 
19 
20 
38 
34 
18 
10 
44 
51 
30 
38 
18 
36 
22 
41 
47 
20 
23 
22 
16 
15 
43 
8 
18 
30 
33 
24 
55 
45 
33 
21 
50 
22 


(») 


55 

71 

1 

39 


(«) 


30 
28 
28 
23 
48 
20 
27 


8375 
S7S 
350 
350 

§1 

380 
333 
345 
350 
360 
360 
300 
450 
360 
360 
315 
500 


704 

675 

700 

500 

540 

380 

350 

380 

289 

350 

360 

338 

300 

225 

250 

360 

450 

360 

300 

400 

400 

300 

300 

350 

320 

500 

500 

3001 

300 

400 

340 

300 

309 

428 

447 

575 

450 

420 

315 

500 

300 

360 

300 

325 

450 

450 

300 

425 

320 


8440 
500 
650 
450 

346 
406 
380 
400 
400 
418 
406 
495 
360 
450 
480 
600 


720 
800 

1,080 
606 
600 

>500 
480 
400 
248 
350 
390 
400 
400 
360 
350 
540 
450 
405 
600 
500 
450 
400 
400 
550 
400 
500 
5i30 
400 
350 
500 
420 
400 
516 
475 
550 
625 
500 
500 
550 
450 
440 

4no 

400 

430 

500 

690 

450 

500, 

440  1 


17 
33 
86 
29 

9 
22 
10 
14 
11 
16 
35 
10 

0 
25 
52 
20 


2 
19 
54 
39 
11 
32 
37 

5 

% 

8 
18 
33 
60 
40 
50 

0 
13 
100 
25 
13 
33 
33 
57 
25 

0 
10 
33 
17 
25 
24 
33 
40 
11 
23 

9 
11 
19 
75 
iO 
47 
11 
33 
38 
11 
33 
50 
18 
38 


8700 
600J 
600 
650 
618 
650 
630 
675 
665 
670 
600 
600 
540 
608 
630 
720 
720 
750 


770 
730 
1,000 
750 
780 

SI 
700 

625 

675 

750 

495 

523 

500 

630 

600 

540 

495 

540 

500 

650 

600 

600  1 

650 

750 

460 

600 

700 

525 

550 

600 

525 

500 

617 

630 

550 

800 

650 

700 

945 

050 

750 

500 

500 

600 

600 

900 

500 

700 

600 


8990 
776 
700 
700 
800 
900 
523 

1,035 
760 
700 
750 
722 
630 
810 
800 
972 

1,020 

1,140 


1,710 
1,100 
1,200 
1,152 
9601 

0) 
720 

1,350 
900 
750 
875 
900 
750 
675 
650 
675 
630 
855 
650 
800 
700 
730 
750 
900 
760 
700 
800 
700 
800 
650 
900 
600 
830 
808 
975 

1,250 

1,200 
950 

1,108 
700 

1,100 
525 
600 
700 
700  . 

1,300 
809 
700 
480 


41 
29 
17 
27 
29 
38 
17 
53 
14 
4 
25 
20 
17 
83 
27 
35 
43 
52 


123 
S3 
20 
54 
23 

116 
33 

0 
77 
72 
50 

7 

8 
25 
27 
58 
30 
23 
17 
25 
15 
30 
65 
17 
14 
33 
45 

8 
71 
20 
35 
28 
77 
56 
85 
36 
27 

8 
47 

5 
20 
17 
17 
44 
62 

0 
99 


1  Apparently  not  oorreotly  reported. 


*  Not  reported. 


*  For  district  No.  1  only. 
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Table  10. — Tnereates  in  salaries  ofelenuntary  school  Uackers  between ISO^^andlSlS-l^i^ 

in  cities  having  over  5,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


CiUes. 


CUiea  having  26,000  and  feu  er 
than  60,000  inhoMianU-- 
Continued. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Lima,  Ohio 

Newark,  Ohio 

ZanesvlUe,  Ohio 

ChestoTyPa. 

Easton,Pa 

Hasleton,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

KcKoosport,  Pa 

NewCastlo.Pa 

Bhenandoan,  Pa 

Williamsporr,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Newport,  R.  I 

WarwIck.R.I 

WoonsocKot,  R.  I 

Columbia,  6.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tcnn 

KnoxvUle.  Tenn 

ElPaso.Tox 

Ogden,  rtnh 

Portsmoutli,  Va 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

La  Crosse,  wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Oshkosh.Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

BheboyKan.  Wis 

Superior,  wis 

Cities  having  lOfiOO  and  fewer 
than  SbfiOO  inhalritantt, 

Anniston.  Ala 

Selma.  Ala 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

AIamoda.Cal 

Fresno,  Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Ansonia,  Conn 

Danbury,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Naugatuck,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

Athens,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga 

Alton,  in 

Belleville,  lU , 

Cairo,  111 

Champaign,  III 

Evanston.Ill , 

FreeportjlU 

Galesbur^.  Ill 

Jacksonville,  111 

Kankakee,  111 , 

La  Salle,  111 

Lincoln,  111 , 

Hattoon,  111 , 

Rock  Island,  111 

Waukogan,  111 

Huntington,  Ind , 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Logansport.  Ind , 

Marion,  Ina 

Muncie,  Ind 

Peru,  Ind 

Boone,  Iowa. 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Fort  Dodce,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

1  Not  reported 


Aver^ 

Aver- 

Per 

age 

age 

cent 

salary, 

aalary. 

ofin- 

10(»-4. 

1912-13. 

creaae. 

f 

t 

4 

S483 

$666 

38 

393 

534 

36 

430 

538 

25 

525 

582 

11 

437 

506 

16 

439 

546 

24 

432 

540 

25 

419 

574 

37 

fiQ2 

563 

10 

420 

526 

25 

398 

510 

28 

448 

542 

21 

391 

483 

24 

531 

578 

9 

429 

523 

22 

453 

574 

27 

360 

530 

47 

387 

545 

41 

390 

525 

35 

712 

687 

4. 

418 

038 

409 

489 

20 

473 

612 

29 

459 

529 

15 

477 

606 

27 

448 

634 

42 

479 

542 

13 

494 

C31 

28 

458 

675 

26 

555 

670 

21 

397 

492 

24 

496 

552 

11 

468 

546 

17 

785 

1,051 

34 

723 

955 

32 

751 

1,020 

36 

551 

699 

27 

% 

642 

Q) 

566 

28 

498 

546 

10 

481 

533 

15 

497 

509 

2 

515 

478 

7 

481 

535 

11 

458 

641 

40 

397 

451 

14 

450 

564 

27 

716 

813 

14 

440 

524 

19 

468 

536 

15 

495 

530 

7 

389 

486 

25 

557 

686 

S3 

451 

481 

7 

397 

493 

24 

456 

576 

26 

468 

627 

34 

538 

650 

21 

4a8 

574 

21 

470 

570 

21 

525 

590 

12 

495 

605 

22 

467 

573 

23 

425 

461 

8 

474 

599 

26 

441 

561 

27 

464 

570 

23 

Miaf. 

mum 
salary, 
1903-4. 


1880 
285 
400 
525 
285 
375 
315 
350 
405 
270 
315 
405 
315 
300 
360 
325 
270 
270 
400 
450 
270 
250 
441 
400 
400 
370 
375 
325 
400 
323 


270 
280 
315 
715 
713 
500 
525 
340 
380 
400 
300 
390 

(*) 
400 
350 
270 
450 
625 
850 
360 
450 
360 
550 
425 
340 
315 
300 
500 
225 
395 
450 
410 
350 
360 
285 
373 
315 


MinS- 

mom 

salary, 

191»-13. 


1380 
380 
400 
400 
380 
400 
400 
400 
360 
414 
450 
375 
360 
440 
450 
400 
297 
270 
238 
450 
500 
250 
495 
450 
500 
575 
400 
450 
475 
475 


225 
271 
360 
600 
750 
1,020 
650 
600 
420 
400 
400 
350 

.^> 
400 

500 

296 

495 

650 

400 

405 

495 

450 

600 

425 

360 

360 

400 

608 

497 

405 

407 

506 

403 

400 

361 

495 

428 


Per 
oent 
of  in. 


0 

33 

0 

33 

7 

27 

14 

U 

53 

43 

7 

14 

47 

25 

23 

10 

0 

*'o 

85 
0 
12 
13 
25 
55 
7 
38 
19 
47 


17 
«5 

14 
16 

5 

104 

24 

76 

11 

0 
33 
10 

43 

10 

10 

40 

14 

S 

10 

26 

9 

0 

6 

14 

33 

22 

121 

3 

10 

23 

15 

28 

27 

33 

36 


mnm 
salary, 
1903-4. 


8 


S713 
523 
&.<iO 
625 
670 
625 
496 
525 
540 
630 
540 
630 
585 
800 
650 
625 
685 
504 
613 
825 
563 
550 
670 
575 
600 
555 
600 
650 
600 
666 


450 
800 
685 

847 

1,045 

850 

600 

650 
800 
630 
640 
600 
650 
585 
450 
950 
500 
685 
585 
450 
600 
600 
550 
675 
600 
600 
675 
495 
640 
540 
495 
618 
670 
618 
030 


Twnm 


1913-13. 


SI,  100 
018 
640 

eoo 

618 
850 
600 

750 
730 
630 
675 
690 
675 
800 
560 
725 
644 
865 
665 
810 
950 
650 
850 
650 
TOO 
750 
650 
700 
TOO 
760 


702 
855 

675 
1,140 
1,100 
1,020 

750 

v^ 

800 
900 
600 
676 
700 
80O 
676 
630 

1,100 
600 
630 
630 
585 
TOO 
650 
630 
675 

1,000 
675 
675 
630 
675 
740 
720 
640 
710 
630 
TOO 


P«r 
cent 
of  in- 


10 


54 
18 
M 
14 
8 
36 
21 
43 


10 

15 

0 

2 
38 
10 
TO 
80 

f 
60 
18 
40 
13 
17 
35 

8 

8 
17 
14 


56 
7 
15 
35 
5 
20 
25 

23 

13 

S 


17 
23 
15 
40 
10 
20 

8 

8 
30 
17 

8 
15 

0 
67 
13 

0 
87 
26 
87 
45 

4 
25 
22 
21 


*  Apparently  not  correctly  reported;  Me  p.  25. 
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Table  10. — Increases  in  salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers  between  1903-4  andlBlt-lS, 

in  cities  having  over  5,000  inhabitants — Continued. 


Cities. 

Aver- 
age 
salary, 
19(KM. 

Aver- 
age 

salary, 
1912-13. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Mini- 
mum 
salary, 
1903-4. 

Mini- 
mum 
salary, 
1912-13. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Maxi- 
mum 
salary, 
1903-4. 

Maxi- 
mum 
salary, 
1912-13. 

Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CiUe»  having  lOfiQO  a-nd  fewer 
Oan  KfiOO  inkabUanU— 
Continued. 

HarshalltONRm.  lofwa 

9462 
453 
422 
400 
413 
425 
405 
399 
374 
320 
413 
608 
448 
486 
463 
467 
371 
388 
443 
500 
583 
523 
332 
409 
460 
499 
384 
469 
452 
464 
521 
498 
411 
446 
4G6 
523 
406 
417 
332 
500 
447 

(») 
485 

^} 
375 

361 

398 

719 

444 

313 

385 

470 

386 

655 

520 

555 

654 

577 

460 

587 

440 

472 

473 

446 

480 

424 

459 

471 

424 

S625 
574 
516 
585 

567 
533 
488 
448 
434 
437 
597 
662 
584 
648 
618 
602 
607 
627 
547 
605 
678 
714 
561 
577 
532 
598 
484 
607 
639 
479 
529 
616 
585 
666 
520 
668 
611 
551 
465 
615 
510 
559 
577 
478 
465 
457 
373 
877 
556 
453 
439 
603 
508 
745 
748 
724 
853 
754 
653 
804 
495 
550 
587 
568 
620 
549 
551 
579 
535 

35 
27 
22 
46 
37 
25 
20 
12 
16 
37 
45 

9 
26 
33 
33 
29 
37 
36 
40 
21 
16 
37 
43 
41 
16 
18 
26 
29 
19 

3 

2 
24 
42 
49 
12 

9 
23 
32 
19 
23 
14 

<\ 
'\ 

27 

e 

17 
25 
45 
14 
28 
32 
14 
44 
30 
30 
31 
42 
42 
13 
17 
24 
27 
29 
29 
20 
23 
26 

S360 
300 
2R5 
400 
387 
350 
350 
300 
360 
252 
252 
600 
361 
350 
450 
400 
222 
300 
320 
418 
450 
400 
324 
300 
380 
350 
320 
380 
400 
390 
375 
300 
350 
325 
450 
450 
400 
300 
280 
425 
360 
360 
400 
383 
270 
248 
338 
713 
290 
208 
360 
300 
350 
510 
400 
450 
550 
525 
425 
475 
350 
472 
400 
390 
360 
400 
425 
3.50 
400 

$600 
400 
380 
585 
473 
405 
350 
300 
360 
275 
432 
550 
475 
500 
605 
400 
463 
375 
418 
600 
450 
450 
400 
350 
400 
475 
480 
450 
400 
460 
450 
450 
500 
500 
2.50 
600 
450 
350 
375 
550 
450 
495 
470 
431 
360 
360 
315 
780 
400 
288 
360 
400 
350 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
550 
600 
375 
550 
525 
400 
500 
450 
525 
450 
475 

67 

33 

25 

46 

22 

16 

0 

0 

0 

9 

71 

B 

32 

43 

34 

0 

109 

25 

31 

44 

0 

13 

23 

17 

5 

36 

50 

18 

0 

18 

20 

50 

43 

54 

U 
33 
13 
17 
34 
29 
25 
38 
18 
13 
33 
45 

7 

9 
38 
38 

0 
33 

0 

i 

60 
33 

9 
14 
29 
26 

7 
17 
31 

3 
39 
13 
24 
29 
19 

1698 
500 
549 
400 
540 
600 
500 
550 
383 
468 
504 
750 
520 
500 
600 
650 
444 
525 
551 
600 
600 
600 
450 
500 
570 
600 
460 
600 
560 
660 
475 
550 
475 
500 
550 
550 
600 
550 
525 
600 

1495 
540 
650 
425 
495 
450 
540 
760 
460 
396 
540 
550 
450 
1,000 
700 
700 
900 
625 
550 
650 
500 
472 
600 
600 
500 
525 
675 
600 
550 

1800 
650 
713 
685 
653 
608 
650 
550 
495 
525 
675 
900 
670 
700 
746 
700 
574 
650 
700 
675 
750 

1,500 
600 
650 
600 
725 
620 
700 
580 
680 
550 
650 
750 
776 
700 
700 
850 
700 
575 
700 
1G30 
608 
690 
630 
630 
540 
495 
980 

1,000 
720 
850 
650 
726 

1,000 
900 

1,050 

1,250 
825 
750 

1,000 
625 
550 
650 
650 
750 
750 
600 
850 
025 

15 

Muscatine.  Iowa. 

30 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

30 

Fnft  Pcott,  Kans 

46 

21 

T^wrfn<w,  Hums.  - 

22 

Frankfort',  Ky 

30 

Henderson.  Ky 

0 

OwensborOy  Ky 

29 

Auburn,  Me 

12 

Bangor,  Me 

34 

Arlington.  Mass 

20 

Attleboro,  Mass 

29 

Beverly,  ifass 

40 

ronton, 'Mass , 

24 

Framineham.  Mass 

27 

OAnjTiAr,  Mam 

29 

Gloucester.  Mass 

24 

Leominster.  Mass 

27 

Marlboro,  liass 

13 

Medford,  Mass... 

25 

Melrose,  Mass 

150 

Milford,MaaB 

33 

Newburyport,  Mass 

30 

North.  Adams.  Mass 

6 

Revere,  Mass 

21 

8outhb'ridge.  Mass 

13 

Wakefleld,  Mass 

17 

Webster.  Mass 

4 

Westfleld.  Mass 

4 

Weymouth.  Mass 

16 

WoDUxn,  Mass 

18 

Adrian,  Mich 

58 

Ann  Arbor,  Mlfh. 

55 

Escanaba,  Mich 

27 

Ironwood,  Mich 

27 

Marquette,  Mich 

42 

Muskegcn,  Minn 

27 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

10 

Sault  8te.  Mario,  Mich 

Mankato.  MtnTi    . . 

17 
27 

St.  Cloua.  Minn 

13 

Wincxia,  Minn 

6 

MeHdi^,  MI»9 

48 

Kannib^Jf.Mo 

27 

f^Ml^lia.  *fo. .  

20 

WebbLMO 

8 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

29 

Dover,  N.  H 

117 

Keene'N.H 

82 

T4u?0"im.  N.  H 

67 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

18 

Brldgeton,  N.  J 

61 

Harrbon.  N.  J 

0 

ir^niy,  N.  J    , . . 

29 

Long  Branch,  N,  J 

50 

irnn>.l*ir  M.  J 

39 

Morristown,  N.J 

32 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Plahifield.  N.  J. 

36 
54 

Batavia.^.  Y 

25 

Cohoes.  N .  Y 

17 

Cocnlne.N.  Y 

8 

DunkiS.N.  Y 

30 

Geneva.  1^ .  Y 

50 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 

43 

Hudson,  N.Y....! 

«  4 

Ithaca,N.  Y 

42 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

14 

1  Estimated  by  present  superintendent. 


*  Not  reported. 
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Table  10. — Incr«ues  in  »alari€$  of  elementary  school  Uadien  between  1903-4  and  ISlt-lSt 

in  citiee  having  over  5^000  inkahilants — Continued. 


r^itiM. 

Aver- 
age 
salary, 
1903-4. 

Aver- 
age 
salary, 
1912-13. 

Per 

cent 

ofki- 

creasa. 

Mini- 
mum 
■alary, 
1903-4. 

Mhil- 

mum 

■alary, 

1912-13. 

Per 

cent 

ofta- 

cnase. 

Maxi- 
mum 
salary, 
1903-4. 

MaxI- 

mum 
salary, 
1912-13. 

Per 
cent 
offal- 
crease. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

S 

$450 
300 
400 
360 
375 
400 
300 
400 
235 
300 
350 
325 
350 
350 
300 
325 
360 
315 
300 
315 
263 
252 
333 
350 
252 
405 
315 
500 
450 
360 
315 
405 
216 
270 
180 
270 
475 
380 
315 
375 
315 
400 
360 
315 
001 

360 
000 
270 
405 
405 
270 
360 
450 
275 
300 
300 
360 
360 
428 
320 
240 
315 
400 
375 
315 
428 
387 

• 

7 

8 

• 

!• 

CUU9  A«9inf  iOjOOO  and  ftwer 
than   U,000   inkoMlantt— 
Continued. 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y 

$483 
425 
454 
402 
412 
461 
419 
466 
354 
452 
417 
423 

(») 
404 

430 
426 
491 
411 
406 
341 
340 
311 
406 
3H3 
381 
434 
423 
535 
5S0 
450 
339 
517 
422 
351 
375 
418 
530 
425 
409 
428 
382 
441 
422 
410 
048 

360 
736 

(•) 
505 
495 
394 
418 
405 
363 
300 
437 
414 
444 
502 
391 
277 
849 
438 
487 
377 
428 
495 

$577 
477 
027 
612 
544 
637 
519 
564 
470 
513 
513 
588 
584 
507 
005 
536 
592 
498 
504 
572 
454 
493 
603 
501 
429 
503 
497 
608 
726 
572 
407 
540 
456 
484 
513 
542 
569 
559 
523 
544 
565 
555 
522 
509 
829 

391 
757 
533 
570 
587 
471 
534 
564 
471 
425 
553 
588 
546 
633 
555 
391 
405 
545 
601 
497 
532 
505 

19 
12 
38 
33 
23 
38 
34 
21 
33 
13 
23 
39 

(«) 
25 
41 
26 
21 
21 
24 
68 
31 
59 
24 
31 
13 
16 
17 
14 
25 
27 
20 
4 
8 

38 
37 
30 
7 
32 
28 
27 
48 
26 
24 
24 
28 

0 
3 

0) 
13 
19 
20 
28 
21 
30 
42 
27 
42 
23 
26 
42 
41 
16 
24 
42 
32 
24 
2 

$450 
428 
500 
500 

450 
500 

450 

400 
275 
400 
400 
500 
500 
400 
450 
400 
360 
360 
490 
495 
360 
360 
428 
400 
428 
360 
270 
550 
540 
480 
420 
405 
180 
275 
360 
450 
480 
428 
450 
475 
425 
475 
428 
450 
660 

270 
048 
351 
450 
511 
360 
450 
450 
450 
350 
400 
500 
400 
550 
450 
240 
360 
425 
600 
465 
523 
495 

0 
43 
35 
99 
30 
25 
50 

0 
22 
33 
14 
54 
43 
60 
50 
23 

0 
14 
63 
57 
37 
43 
29 
14 
70 
// 

a 

20 
33 
33 

0 
17 

3 

100 

67 

1 

13 
43 
27 
35 
19 
19 
43 
10 

£5 

8 
30 
11 

3 
33 
25 

0 
04 
17 
33 
39 
11 
29 
41 

0 
14 

6 
60 
48 
22 
28 

$550 
500 
650 

550 
600 

525 
500 

575 
450 
650 
500 
550 
500 
600 
575 
475 
630 
630 
550 
405 
460 
405 
428 
500 
450 
585 
585 
650 
675 
640 
360 
585 
600 
675 
540 
600 
570 
523 
450 
500 
522 
575 
540 
540 
094 

360 
810 
495 
720 
496 
450 
450 
495 
400 
300 
500 
432 
850 
570 
400 
300 
650 
600 
685 
540 
438 
685 

$600 

000 
725 
700 
600 
700 
090 
650 
660 
675 
600 
650 
685 
700 
675 
650 
810 
650 
585 
675 
540 
1,080 
546 
660 
495 
630 
603 
750 
900 
600 
495 
675 
700 
605 
675 
675 
780 
80O 
540 
560 
750 
025 
617 
585 
900 

540 
840 
807 
675 
025 
585 
563 
630 
500 
500 
000 
000 
1,000 
750 
600 
600 
675 
000 
850 
000 
666 
594 

9 

Lockport.  K.  y........ 

ao 

Middietown.  N.  Y..' 

u 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. . . . 
OIoan.N.  Y 

27 
0 

PeekskiU.  N.  Y 

S3 

Rome,  N.  Y 

30 

Saratoea  Bpiings,  N.  Y 

Asheville.  N.  cT 

13 
44 

Alliance,  Ohio 

4 

(auilicothe.  Ohio 

90 

Elyria.  Ohio 

18 

Middietown.  Ohio 

37 

Poitsniouth.  Ohio 

17 

Sandusky.  Ohio 

17 

Tiffin.  Ohio 

37 

BrBdaock.  Pa 

20 

Butler,  Pa 

3 

Carlble.  Pa 

6 

CbambeisburE.  Pa 

07 

Lebanon,  Pa 

17 

Mount  Cannel.  Pa 

187 

PhoenixvUle.  Pa 

28 

Pottstown.  Pa 

12 

Bhaniokln.  Pn.  - 

10 

Sharon.  Pa 

8 

Sunburv.  Pa 

S 

West  C  hester.  Pa 

15 

Wilktnsburs.  Pa 

33 

Central  Falls.  R.  I 

0 

SnartanburK.  8.  C 

SB 

Beaumont.  Tex 

15 

Burlincrtan.  Vt 

17 

Danville.  Va 

10 

CharleRton.  W.  Va 

28 

ADDleton.  Wis 

IS 

Ashland.  Wis 

37 

Belolt.Wls 

S3 

Ean  Claire.  Wis 

20 

Fond  du  Lac  Wis 

13 

Janesville.  Wis 

44 

Manitowoc.  Wis 

9 

Marinette.  Wis 

14 

Wausau.  Wis 

8 

Chevenn*.  Wyo . , . . , 

SO 

CUUs  hofHna  6,000  and  fewer 
than  lOfiOO  inhabitantt. 

Hnntsville.  Ala^ 

SO 

dinnle  Creek.  Colo 

4 

Kewance.  Ill 

03 

Columbus.  Ind 

0 

Wabash.  Ind 

26 

Port  Madison.  Iowa 

30 

Oskaloosa.  Iowa 

25 

■Rjmnrtrla.  Kflns. 

27 

RocKland.  Me 

25 

AnnaDolis.  Md 

67 

"Danvers.  Mass 

30 

Nstick.  Mass 

39 

Ware.  Mass 

18 

Ifgq  Mountain,  Mich 

Owosso.  Mich 

33 
SO 

NewbeiTi.  N.  C 

120 

Wellston.  Ohio 

4 

Xenia.  Ohio 

20 

AittoriA  Oreff 

45 

Dan yiliA.  Pa , 

11 

Titusville.  Pa 

55 

OflTsicana.  Tex 

2 

1  Not  reported. 
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Use  may  be  made  of  the  following  table  of  frequencies  for  compar- 
ing increases  in  salaries  precisely  as  indicated  previously  (p.  107)  for 
comparison  of  salaries  paid  in  different  cities. 

Table  11. — Frequency  of  different  percentages  of  increase  between  190S-4  and  19J2-JS  of 
average  salary  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  cities  having  over  6^000  inJtabitants. 


Per  cents. 

Oroup 

Oroup 
II. 

Oroup 
III. 

Oroup 
IV. 

Oroup 
V. 

Oroup 
VI. 

AH 
Cities. 

Under  5 

2 

2 
2 

4 
8 
16 
12 
7 
8 
5 
5 
4 
3 

6 

7 

16 

16 

30 

28 

16 

12 

9 

5 

2 
1 

1 
2 
5 
3 
2 

12 

5-9 

1 

1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 

13 

10-14 

28 

15-19 

1 
3 
3 
3 
2 

32 

20-24 

68 

26-29 

53 

30-34 

38 

35-39 

24 

40-44 

6 

24 

45-49 

13 

60-54 

1 

8 

55-59 

1 

5 

60-64 

1 

66-69 

1 

1 

T0-7A 

1 
2 

1 

Not  roDorted 

3 

4 

1 

10 

Total 

14 

23 

42 

79 

151 

22 

331 

Vp<^¥t^. 

28.3 
21.7 
33.3 

26.7 
21.4 
34.0 

24.3 
15.0 
35.0 

27.5 
20.9 
32.2 

24.3 
17.2 
32.2 

24.0 
17.6 
32.5 

27.0 

l/niyrf^T  qiwrt'lfl 

17.0 

Upper  dwirtne ... 

32.0 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 

Tablb^  12. — Frequency  of  different  percentages  of  increase  between  J90S-4  and  191t-lS  of 
minimum  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  cities  having  over  5,000  inhabitants. 


Per  cents. 

Oroup 
I.i 

Oroup 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VI. 

All 
cities. 

Under  5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

4 

15 
5 

13 
6 
3 
6 

10 
5 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 

32 

8 

18 

11 

11 

14 

16 

9 

10 

2 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 
2 
3 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

GO 

5-9 

17 

10-14 

11 
7 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 

51 

15-19 

27 

20-24 

22 

25-29 

30-34 

32 

36 

35-39 

18 

40-44 

2 

19 

45-49 

6 

50^54 

1 

4 

16 

55-^ 

1 

4 

60-64 

2 

5 

65-^ 

3 

1 

6 

70-74 

2 

75-79 - 

1 
1 
1 

2 

85-89 : 

1 

100-104 

2 
1 

3 

105-109 

1 

115-119 

1 

1 

120-124 

1 
1 

1 

Not  reported 

1 

2 

Total 

14 

23 

42 

79 

151 

22 

331 

ffi^iwi 

26.7 
15.0 
40.0 

27.5 
11.0 
37.5 

18.6 
12.7 

3ao 

21.7 
10.4 
36.0 

22.7 

8.3 

36.1 

25.0 

7.5 

33.3 

23.3 

T/Ower  qnnrtile . .  x 

11.5 

Upper  qoartile. 

35.4 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 
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Tablr  13.— 


man 


;  1 3. — Frequency  of  different  percerUagea  of  inerm»e  heiiween  J90S-4  <nid  IBIt^lS  of 

imum  galarus  of  elaumtary-school  teachera  in  cities  having  over  5,000  inhabiULnii. 


Per  opnt.H. 

Group 

I.» 

4 

3 

Group 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

Group 
V. 

Oroop 
VI. 

AH 

ritfes. 

Under  5 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
5 

1 

3 
•3 
5 
6 
7 
3 
3 
2 

6 
11 

7 
6 
A 
5 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 

16 

13 

15 

20 

19 

23 

13 

8 

7 

3 

5 

4 

1 

2 

4 

37 

5-9 

9 

10-14 

1 

I 
2 
4 
2 
1 

27 

LV19 

1 

40 

20-24 

32 

25  29 

2 

43 

30  34 

28 

35  :w 

2 

1 

20 

40  44 

12 

45-49 

2 

1 

i' 

2 

I 
1 

1 

9 

50  54 

5 

I 

17 

55  59 

8 

(K>  ('>4 

I 

4 

fi5-fi9 

5 

70-74 

3 

75-79 

2 

4 

80  M 

i 



1 

85^  H9 

1 

1 

3 

105- 109 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

120-124 

1 

2 

1 

1 55- 1 59 ' 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Not  ri'DorlPd ' 

i 

2 

Total 

14 

23 

42 

79 

151 

22 

331 

Modian 

12.5 

0.0 

35.0 

31.0 
12.5 
47.5 

25.7 
in.0 
38.3 

21.3 
12.5 
46.7 

23.4 

9.2 

33.5 

28.8 
15.0 

sac 

24  4 

12  4 

UoDer  Quart  ilo 

43  0 

1 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 

A  study  of  those  frequency  tables  estabbshes  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1.  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  average  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  in  cities  of  approximately  10,000  population  or  over  from 
1904  to  1913  ranges  from  none  at  all  in  4  cities  to  over  70  per  cent, 
the  half  of  the  increases  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  entire  distribution 
from  0  to  70  fall  between  25  per  cent  and  29  per  cent,  and  the  central 
tendency  or  general  weight  of  all  of  them  is  at  the  point  27  per  cent. 

2.  The  increase  in  average  salaries  is  approximately  the  same  in 
cities  of  all  sizes.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  salaries  should  be  increased,  but  among  other  factors 
increasing  length  in  periods  of  service  in  cities  also  operates. 

3.  Minimum  salaries  have  increased  least  in  cities  of  the  middle 
population  groups — 25,000  to  100,000  population  in  1910. 

4.  Minimum  salaries  have  increased  more  than  the  maximum  in 
cities  having  a  population  over  250,000,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  all 
other  groups  of  cities.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  earlier  devel- 
opment of  salary  schedules  in  the  largest  cities,  which  gave  increases 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  to  teachers  who  had  already  reached 
the  higher  stages  in  1904. 

5.  Of  the  331  cities,  50  have  apparently  not  increased  their  mini- 
mnm  while  23  have  not  increased  their  maximum  salaries.  That 
there  is  need  for  revision  of  salary  schedules  in  such  cities  and  in  cer- 
tain others  where  increases  have  been  slight  is  established  by  the 
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general  opinion  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  all  sizes  all  over 
the  country. 

Whether  increased  efficiency  has  resulted  from  increase  in  salaries 
there  is  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining.  With  increased  ability  to 
measure  the  educational  product,  which  is  one  prominent  feature  of 
educational  development  just  now,  the  question  can  be  answered 
more  satisfactorily.  But  it  does  seem  that  in  all  normal  situa- 
tions such  a  result  must  have  followed  from  the  decrease  in  anxiety 
over  financial  matters  and  the  appreciation  of  services  indicated  by 
the  increase  granted.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  school  boards  have 
a  right  to  expect  increased  efficiency  to  foUow  increased  salaries, 
even  though  higher  pay  be  warranted  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 

The  second  method  of  comparing  changes  in  salary  emphasizes 
throughout  the  salary  of  each  individual  teacher,  and  for  this  reason 
is  coiidered  superior  to  the  comparison  of  av;rages  in  which  the 
individual  is  lost  in  the  mass. 

The  salaries  paid  elementary  teachers  in  1904,  as  given  in  the  com- 
mittee report  for  that  year,  were  arranged  in  order,  and  the  median 
lower  and  upper  quartile  points  determined.  Then  the  salaries  paid 
the  same  group  of  teachers  in  1913,  as  given  in  '*The  Tangible  Re- 
wards of  Teaching,"  were  examined,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  how  many  teachers  in  each  city  were  ^receiving  in  1913  salaries 
at  least  as  high  as  the  salaries  at  these  points  in  1904.  The  per  cent 
that  each  of  these  numbers  of  teachers  is  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  that  city  in  1913  was  determined.  This  information  is 
brought  together  in  Table  14. 

Table  14. — Number  and  per  cent  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  1912-lS  that  were 
receiving  mlaries  as  high  or  higher  than  median^  lower  quartilej  and  upper  quartile 
salaries  of  1903-4^ 


Cities. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
1912-13. 

Median 

salary, 

1903-4. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
median 
salary 
0/1904 

or 
above. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Lower 

quartile 

salary, 

1903-4. 

Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
.lower 
quartile 
salary 
of  1904 

or 
above. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Upper 

quartile 

salary, 

1903-4. 

Tfiftch- 
ers  re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
upper 
quartile 
salary 
of  1904 

or 
above. 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber ef 
teach- 
ers. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

& 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

Cities  having    over 
iSOfiOO  inhabUanU. 

San  Francisoo,  Cal . . . 
Washington,  D.C.... 
ChlcafK).  HI 

879 

982 
4,824 

887 
1,303 
1,790 

916 

1,274 

1,098 

14,130 

809 
1,447 
3,505 

774 

1925 
625 
875 
475 
525 
925 
775 
675 
775 
925 
725 
725 
775 
C75 

717 

932 
3,807 

859 
1,206 
1,150 

818 
1,222 

777 
9,387 

702 

913 
2,550 

774 

81.6 
94.9 
78.9 
96.8 
92.6 
64.2 
89.3 
95.9 
70.8 
66.4 
86.8 
63.1 
72.8 
100.0 

1825 
575 
825 
425 
525 
775 
675 
575 
625 
775 
725 
625 
625 
625 

879 

982 
3,940 

878 
1,200 
1,401 

896 

1,274 

1,020 

11,377 

702 
1,201 
3,287 

774 

100.0 

100.0 
81.7 
99.0 
92.6 
78.3 
97.8 

100.0 
92.9 
80.5 
86.8 
83.0 
93.8 

100.0 

1975 
725 
875 
525 
625 
925 
775 
675 
775 
1,250 
775 
725 
775 
675 

689 
602 

3,807 
776 
941 

1,150 
818 

1,222 
777 

6,318 
669 
913 

2,5.'>0 
774 

78.4 
61.3 
78.9 

Now  Oiioans,  La 

Baltimore;  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Minnnapoiis,  Minn . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Newark,N.J 

New  York,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clewiland.  Ohio 

PhlladelpbIa.Pa 

MilwaolEee,  Wi9 

87.5 
72.2 
64.2 
89.3 
95.9 
70.8 
44.7 
82.7 
63.1 
72.8 
100.0 
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Tablb  14. — Number  and  per  cent  of  elementary-9diool  Uxuhen  tn  19tt'lS  thA  tpcrc 
receiving  ialarie$  as  high  or  higher  than  median,  lower  quartUe,  and  upper  quariHe 
salaries  of  1903-4 — Continued. 


CUJet. 


CUia  havhtf  lOOjOOO 
and  Jemtr  t^an 
iSOfiOOinkahitanit. 

OaldandJCAl 

Denver,  Colo 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,KT 

CambridKe,  Mass 

Fall  Rivpr,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Worcester,  Haas 

Grand  Kanlds,  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Alban7,N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg 

8cranton,Pa 

Providence.  R.  I. 

Memph  is,  Tonn 

Nashville,  Tonn 

Richmona,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Cities  hiving  SOflOO 
and  fewer  than 
100  fiOO  inhabitants. 

Waterbory,  Ck)nn. . . 

Savannah,  Oa 

EastSt.  Louis,  111... 

Sprinf^eld,IU 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne ,  Ind 

Terrell  ante,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . 

Wichita,  Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield ,  Mass 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Dulath,Minn 

St.  Jospeh,Mo 

Manchester.  N.H... 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Emabeth,N.  J 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Passaic,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 

Troy,N.Y 

Utlca,N.Y 

Canton,  Ohio 

Yonngstown.  Ohio. . 

AUmtown,  Pa 

AItoona,Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.... 

Pawtucket,  K.I 

Salt  LakeCity,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex. . . 
Taooma,  Wash 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers, 
101^13. 


431 
552 
404 
652 
534 
2<V5 
369 
230 
430 
314 
490 
442 
256 
645 
207 
637 
415 
585 
344 
288 
328 
675 
354 


207 
146 
156 
154 
102 
137 
301 
263 
177 

lis 

163 
182 
260 
279 
212 
333 
142 
309 
234 
51 
194 
196 
214 
183 
318 
273 
155 
277 
177 
233 
159 
176 
200 
203 
200 
150 
461 
260 
247 


Median 
salary. 
1903-4. 


t925 

775 
525 
625 
525 
725 
525 
625 
625 
625 
725 
575 
625 
625 
575 
725 
02$ 
625 
675 
525 
475 
825 
675 


625 
525 
575 
525 
575 
525 
525 
525 
475 
575 
625 
525 
625 
625 
675 
625 
525 
625 
525 
575 
575 
575 
6C5 
575 
525 
525 
525 
525 
525 
475 
475 
425 
475 
525 
525 
575 
575 
6:5 
7C5 


Teach- 
ers re- 
ceivtaic 
in  1913 
median 
salary 
of  1904 

or 
above. 


436 

435 
334 
474 
424 
197 
282 
230 
371 
251 
354 
313 
229 
551 
220 
637 
336 
464 
393 
252 
233 
664 
351 


121 

86 
113 
140 
162 
129 
201 
263 
163 
106 
140 
172 
223 
255 
187 
314 

98 
262 
171 

20 
194 
120 
205 
161 
217 
194 
155 
245 
104 
226 
129 
165 
175 

96 
146 

98 
399 
190 
321 


Per 
oniof 

total 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 


98.8 
78.8 
82.7 
72.7 
79.4 
74.3 
76.4 
100.0 
86.3 
79.9 
73.3 
70.8 
89.5 


85. 
84. 
100. 
54. 
79. 
84. 
87. 
71. 
98.4 
99.3 


4 

6 
,0 
5 
3 
9 
5 
0 


58.5 
58.9 
72.4 
90.9 
84.4 
94.2 

100.0 

100.0 
93.1 
89.8 
85.9 
94.6 
85.8 
91.4 
88.2 
94.3 
69.0 
84.8 
73.1 
39.2 

100.0 
61.5 
95.8 
88.0 
68.2 
71.1 

100.0 
88.4 
58.8 
96.6 
81.1 
98.8 
87.5 
33.4 
73.0 
66.3 
86.6 
73.1 
89.5 


quartile 


1903^ 


Teach- 
ers re- 
celvfaig 
In  1913 
lower 
quartUfl 
salary 
of  1901 

or 
abova. 


I83S 

775 
53S 
575 
435 
675 
535 
625 
575 
575 
575 
575 
635 
525 
475 
675 
525 
575 
475 
475 
425 
725 
625 


475 
475 
525 
475 
575 
475 
525 
525 
350 
575 
625 
475 
625 
625 
675 
625 
425 
525 
425 
675 
525 
525 
525 
625 
475 
525 
625 
525 
525 
425 
425 
375 
425 
875 
475 
475 
475 
525 
675 


431 
435 
334 
508 
499 
208 
283 
230 
388 
261 
434 
313 
339 
615 
367 
637 
337 
513 
305 
379 
359 
675 
351 


206 
110 
129 
143 
162 
130 
201 
263 
177 
106 
140 
180 
223 
255 
187 
314 
127 
805 
234 
20 
194 
129 
214 
169 
285 
194 
156 
245 
104 
227 
129 
176 
176 
293 
183 
133 
461 
259 
239 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber of 
teadi- 


8 


100.0 
78.8 
83.7 
77.9 
93.4 
78.5 
76.4 

100.0 
90.3 
83.1 
86. 5 
70.8 
80.5 
95.3 

100.0 

100.0 
78.8 
87.7 
88.7 
06.9 
79.0 

100.0 
99.3 


99.5 

75.3 

83.7 

93.3 

84 

94 

100 

100 

100 
89.8 
85.9 
98.9 
85.8 
91.4 
88.2 
94.3 
89.4 
98.7 

100.0 
39.2 

100.0 
66.2 

100.0 
92.3 
89.6 
71.1 

100.0 
88.4 
58.8 
97.4 
81.1 

100.0 
88.0 

100.0 
9L5 
88.0 

100.0 
99.6 
96.8 


Upper 
quartile 


1903-4. 


Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
upper 
quartOe 


775 
625 
635 
575 
725 
525 
625 
635 
675 
775 
675 
685 
635 
575 
735 
635 
635 
575 
625 
475 
825 
725 


625 
625 
625 
625 
575 
535 
575 
525 
475 
625 
625 
525 
625 
625 
675 
625 
525 
675 
525 
575 
625 
575 
725 
675 
625 
575 


525 
525 
575 
525 
475 
475 
525 


576 
675 
625 
725 


of  1904 

or 
above. 


10 


439 
435 
196 
474 
387 
197 


330 
371 
339 
334 
351 


651 
336 
637 
336 
464 
293 
236 


664 
340 


121 

53 

93 

126 

163 

129 

187 

363 

163 

86 

140 

172 

223 

255 

187 

314 

98 

223 

171 

30 

in 

120 

180 

139 

184 

160 

155 

245 

104 

205 

0 

138 

175 

96 

96 

98 

331 

1») 

231 


Per 

tof 
total 


berof 


11 


08.8 
78.8 
4&5 
73.7 
6&7 
74.3 
76.4 
100.0 
86.3 
76.1 
60.1 
S6.8 
89.S 
85.4 
04.0 

loao 

M.5 
79.3 
84.0 
78.5 
71.0 
08.4 
06.0 


58.5 
36.3 
50.0 
8L8 
84.4 
Of.  3 
03.0 

loao 

93.1 
72.9 
85.9 

94.5 
85.8 
9L4 
88.3 
04.3 
09.0 
72.3 
73.1 
39.3 
91.3 
61.5 
84.1 
76.0 
57.9 
58.6 
100.0 
88.4 
58.8 
88.9 

ao 

78.4 
87.6 
33.4 
48.0 
65.3 
71.8 
73.1 
89.5 
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Tablb  14. — Number  and  per  cent  of  ekmentary-school  teachers  in  191t-lS  that  were 
receiving  salaries  as  high  or  higher  than  median^  lower  qruartUe,  and  upper  gvartile 
salaries  of  1903-4"— Conimned, 


Ctttas. 


CUiet  having 
and  fewer 
SOfiOO  inhabitants. 


SSfiOO 
thin 


Bvkelciy'^Gal. 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Sacramento,  CaL 

SanDiegOyCal 

Colorado  Springs, 

Colo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Meriden.Conn , 

New  Britain,  Conn. . , 

Augusta.  Oa 

Aurora.  Ill 

Danville.  Ill , 

Joliet.Ill. 

Rockford,IlI 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lewiston,lfe 

Chelsea,  Hass 

Everett,  Mass 

Baverhill,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Ptttsfield,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Waltham,Ma8s 

Battle  Creek,  Mioh. . 

Bay  City.  Mich 

Jackaofu,  Mich 

Kahunaxoo,  Mich. . . 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

South  Omaha,  Ncbr , 
Atlantic  City,  N.J... 
East  Orange,  N.  J. .. . 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 
West  Hoboicen,  N.  J. , 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. . . , 

Auburn,  N.Y 

EtaUra,N.Y 

Tamestown,  N.  Y 

Kingston,  N.Y 

NewKochelle,N.Y. 
Niagara-Falls,  N.Y.. 
Ponc^keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Watcrtown,  N.  Y . . . , 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Ltana,Omo 

Newark,  Ohio 

Zanesvilte,  Ohio 

Chester,Pa 

Easton,  Pa 

HazletoOyPa 

Jjancastcr,  Pa 

McK«38port|Pa 

New  Castle,Ta 

filienandoah,  Pa 

Wflliam^Kirt,  Pa.... 

York,  Pa 

Newport,  R.I 

Warwldc.R.1 

Woonsocket,  K.  I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

El  Paso,  Tex 


Num- 
ber of 
teach-> 

igi^ia. 


8 


132 
148 
172 
150 

109 

63 

81 

131 

109 

65 

108 

129 

151 

124 

83 

190 

55 

170 

30 

134 

139 

151 

143 

114 

155 

105 

55 

91 

142 

94 

107 

158 

115 

151 

126 

117 

112 

74 

04 

126 

104 

78 

118 

106 

70 

105 

113 

99 

70 

72 

113 

80 

83 

130 

155 

139 

66 

100 

126 

63 

77 

76 

49 

107 

93 

109 


Median 
salary, 
1903-4. 


8725 
675 
775 
726 

775 
625 
475 
475 
425 
625 
425 
475 
425 
475 
475 
475 
475 
525 
425 
625 
575 
575 
625 
675 
475 
625 
625 
^5 
425 
475 
425 
575 
525 
475 
675 
475 
475 
575 
425 
425 
425 
475 
725 
475 
475 
875 
476 
376 
425 
525 
475 
425 
476 
426 
525 
425 
425 
425 
375 
575 
425 
525 
425 
375 
375 
775 


Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
median 
salary 
crflOM 

or 
above. 


130 
147 
172 
136 

84 

47 

81 

103 

82 

47 

106 

123 

133 

103 

63 

190 

53 

146 

30 

99 

121 

116 

134 

97 

138 

61 

53 

80 

110 

94 

105 

156 

101 

151 

104 

117 

112 

26 

94 

123 

104 

78 

102 

102 

70 

105 

106 

99 

73 

64 

96 

79 

71 

126 

108 

138 

66 

91 

125 

38 

77 

56 

34 

96 

79 

20 


Per 
cent  of 

total 
num- 
berof 
teadi- 

ers. 


98.5 

99.3 

100.0 

90.7 

77.1 
74.6 

100.0 
78.6 
75.2 
72.8 
96.1 
95.3 
88.1 
83.1 
75.9 

100.0 
96.4 
85.9 

100.0 
T3.9 
87.1 
76.8 
93.7 
85.1 
89.6 
58.1 
96.4 
87.9 
77.6 

100.0 
98.1 
93.7 
87.8 

100.0 
82.5 

100.0 

100.0 
35.1 

100.0 
97.6 

100.0 

100.0 
86.4 
96.2 

loao 

100.0 
93.8 

100.0 
92.4 
88.9 
86.0 
88.8 
86.5 
96.9 
09.7 
99.3 

100.0 
91.0 
99.2 
60.8 

100.0 
73.7 
09.4 
88.8 
84.9 
18.3 


Lower 

quartile 

salary, 

1903-4. 


8725 
675 
726 
675 

675 
476 
476 
425 
875 
425 
375 
375 
375 
375 
425 
425 
475 
475 
425 
675 
625 
526 
625 
676 
425 
525 
625 
475 
375 
475 
375 
525 
626 
476 
625 
475 
375 
625 
375 
375 
875 
476 
626 
425 
475 
375 
475 
350 
425 
525 
376 
375 
375 
426 
475 
375 
375 
425 
360 
475 
425 
425 
350 
350 
350 
675 


Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
In  1913 

lOWtf 

quartile 
salary 
of  1904 

or 
above. 


130 
147 
172 
160 

96 

63 

81 

126 

82 

67 

108 

129 

151 

118 

74 

190 

53 

166 

30 

106 

132 

124 

134 

97 

147 

94 

53 

80 

116 

94 

107 

157 

101 

151 

118 

117 

112 

55 

94 

126 

104 

78 

112 

106 

70 

106 

106 

99 

73 

64 

113 

89 

83 

126 

114 

139 

66 

91 

126 

65 

77 

64 

45 

100 

79 

74 


Per 
cent  of 
toUl 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


8 


98.5 

99.3 

100.0 

100.0 

89.9 

100.0 

100.0 

96.2 

75.2 

87.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.2 

89.2 

100.0 

96.4 

97.6 

100.0 

79.1 

95.0 

82.1 

93.7 

85.1 

94.8 

89.6 

96.4 

87.9 

81.7 

100.0 

100.0 

90.4 

87.8 

100.0 

93.7 

100.0 

100.0 

74.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

100.0 

92.4 

88.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.0 

73.6 

100.0 

100.0 

91.0 

100.0 

87.3 

100.0 

84.2 

91.8 

93.5 

84.9 

67.9 


Uppw 

quarlile 

salary, 

1903-4. 


8775 
675 
825 
725 

776 
675 
576 
475 
876 
626 
475 
475 
475 
475 
625 
476 
476 
525 
475 
625 
576 
575 
625 
675 
476 
626 
625 
625 
475 
476 
425 
575 
525 
525 
675 
476 
575 
675 
525 
475 
625 
625 
776 
525 
475 
375 
526 
426 
426 
525 
476 
525 
475 
425 
525 
475 
475 
475 
426 
575 
425 
525 
425 
425 
475 
775 


Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
upper 
quartile 
salary 
of  1904 

or 
above. 


10 


130 
147 
172 
136 

84 

41 

71 

103 

49 

20 

102 

123 

120 

103 

59 

190 

53 

146 

80 

99 

121 

116 

134 

97 

138 

61 

63 

79 

101 

94 

106 

166 

101 

161 

104 

117 

104 

26 

76 

116 

09 

76 

79 

102 

70 

106 

100 

82 

73 

64 

96 

58 

71 

126 

108 

124 

52 

72 

122 

38 
77 
56 
34 
94 
64 
20 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 


11 


96.6 

99.3 

100.0 

90.7 

77.1 
65.1 
87.7 
78.6 
45.0 
30.8 
94.4 
95.3 
79.5 
83.1 
7L1 

100.0 
96.4 
85.9 

100.0 
73.9 
87.1 
76.8 
98.7 
85.1 
89.6 
68.1 
96.4 
86.8 
71.1 

100.0 
98.1 
98.7 
87.8 

100.0 
82.5 

100.0 
92.9 
35.1 
79.8 
92.1 
66.3 
97.4 
66.9 
96.2 

100.0 

100.0 
88.5 
82.8 
02.4 
88.9 
86.0 
65.2 
85.6 
96w9 
09.7 
89.2 
78.8 
72.0 
96^8 
6a3 

loao 

73.7 
69.4 
87.9 
6S.8 
18.3 
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Table  14. — Number  and  per  cent  of  eUmentary-ichool  teaehers  in  191t-lS  theA  were 
receiving  salaries  as  high  or  higher  than  median,  lower  quartiUj  and  upper  quartiU 
salaries  of  190S-4 — Continued. 


Teach- 

Teach- 

Teach- 

Cities. 

r. 

• 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 

1913-i3. 

Median 

salary, 
1903-4. 

ers  re* 
oeiving 
in  1913 
median 
salary 
of  1904 
or 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Lower 

quartUe 

salary, 

1903-4. 

ers  re- 
ceiving 
inlOlS 
lower 
quartile 
salary 
011904 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
mmi- 
berof 
teach- 
ers. 

Upper 

quartile 

salary, 

190S-4. 

ers  re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 

aPP« 
quartile 

salary 

0(1904 

Per 
cent  of 

total 
nam. 

berof 
teacli- 

t 

above. 

or 
above. 

or 
above. 

1                    t 

1 

4 

6 

< 

7 

8 

• 

!• 

11 

Citki    having  t5,000 

and     fttcer     than 

SOfiOO  inhalHtanU— 

Continued. 

Ogdcn.Utah 

129 

t425 

129 

100.0 

$375 

129 

100.0 

9475 

129 

I0Q.O 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

80 

425 

59 

73.8 

375 

62 

77.6 

475 

51 

«3.8 

138 

475 

138 

100.0 

425 

138 

100.0 

475 

138 

100.0 

Green  Bay^Wis 

Lacrosse.  Wis 

Madkon,Wis 

77 

475 

61 

79.2 

425 

76 

9R.7 

525 

36 

46.8 

83 

475 

83 

100.0 

425 

83 

100.0 

625 

77 

92.8 

09 

425 

60 

100.0 

425 

69 

100.0 

475 

60 

IOOlO 

Oshko»h,Wis 

89 

475 

86 

96.6 

476 

86 

96.6 

525 

61 

68.5 

Sheboygan.  Wis 

SuporlorjJVis 

Radne,  Wis 

69 

475 

60 

100. 0 

475 

69 

100.0 

475 

00 

100.0 

129 

575 

97 

75.2 

525 

109 

84.5 

625 

82 

63L6 

125 

525 

112 

80.6 

425 

125 

100.0 

575 

97 

77.6 

CUies  having  10,000 

aTtd  /fwcr  than 

tSfiOO  inhtthitanta. 

Annistoo .  Ala.  ..<... 
8elma,Aia 

36 

475 

15 

57.7 

375 

24 

92.3 

475 

15 

57.7 

23 

525 

14 

60.9 

350 

16 

69.6 

625 

12 

52.3 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

79 

475 

62 

65.8 

425 

72 

91.1 

525 

46 

58.3 

Alameda.  Cal 

FresnOfCfal 

74 

775 

73 

9S.6 

725 

73 

98.6 

825 

69 

93.3 

132 
96 

725 
775 

132 

96 

100.0 
100.0 

725 
725 

132 
96 

100.0 
100.0 

725 
825 

132 
96 

100.0 

Stockton,  Cal 

IOOlO 

Anson  ia,  Conn 

49 

575 

49 

100.0 

525 

49 

100.0 

575 

49 

loao 

Middle  town,  Conn . . . 

31 

475 

25 

80.6 

425 

30 

96.8 

475 

25 

80l6 

Naugatuck,  Conn .... 

41 

475 

32 

78.0 

475 

32 

78.0 

525 

27 

65.9 

New  London,  Conn. . 

87 

475 

67 

77.0 

425 

80 

92.0 

575 

35 

4a  3 

Athens.  Oa 

44 

56 

625 
525 

28 
26 

63.6 

47.3 

375 
525 

28 
26 

63.6 
47.3 

525 
525 

28 
26 

63.6 

Columbus,  Oa 

47.3 

Alton,  m. 

66 

48 

475 
475 

46 
48 

69.7 
100.0 

425 
375 

55 
48 

83.3 
100.0 

675 
525 

33 
45 

SO.0 

Belle\'llle,lll 

93.8 

Cairo,  111 

41 

375 

30 

73,2 

350 

33 

80.5 

476 

16 

30.0 

Champaign,  111 

Evanston.IU 

Freeport,Ill 

45 

475 

45 

100.0 

475 

45 

100.0 

475 

45 

100.0 

113 

725 

96 

85.0 

675 

109 

96.5 

775 

77 

68.1 

48 
61 

475 
475 

32 
44 

66.7 
72.1 

425 
475 

42 
44 

87.5 
72.1 

525 
525 

31 
36 

64.6 

Oalesbure,  111 

Jacksonville,  111 

59.0 

47 

475 

47 

100.0 

475 

47 

100.0 

475 

47 

100.0 

KanVakee 

36 
22 
25 
44 

151 

375 
575 
425 
375 
475 

33 
22 
25 
43 
136 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

97.7 

90.1 

375 
575 
425 
375 
475 

33 
22 
25 
43 

136 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

97.7 

90.1 

425 
575 
475 
375 
475 

30 
22 
11 
43 
136 

83.3 

La  Salle,  HI 

100.0 

Lincoln,  III 

44.0 

Mattoon,Ill 

97,  T 

Rock  Island,  III 

Waukegan,Ill 

9ai 

47 

475 

40 

85.1 

425 

41 

87.2 

525 

33 

70.3 

Huntington,  Ind 

31 

625 

31 

100.0 

575 

31 

100.0 

525 

31 

100.0 

Kokomo.Ind 

Marion,  Ind 

57 

475 

57 

100.0 

475 

57 

100.0 

475 

57 

100.0 

79 

525 

62 

78.5 

525 

62 

78.5 

525 

62 

78.5 

Muncle,  Ind 

105 
31 

475 
475 

98 
28 

93.3. 
90.3 

475 
475 

98 
28 

93.3 
90.3 

475 
475 

98. 
28 

93.3 

Peru,  Ind 

90.3 

Richmond,  Ind 

69 

525 

59 

100.0 

525 

59 

100.0 

525 

59 

100.0 

Burlington,  Iowa 

72 

525 

59 

81.9 

425 

68 

94.4 

525 

59 

8L9 

Fort  Dodse,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. . 

47 

425 

47 

100.0 

425 

47 

100.0 

475 

47 

100.0 

46 

475 

42 

91.3 

425 

46 

100.0 

475 

42 

0L3 

46 

475 

46 

100.0 

425 

46 

100.0 

475 

46 

100. 0 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

58 

525 

48 

82.8 

425 

57 

98.3 

525 

48 

82.8 

Ottumwa.  Iowa 

Fort  Scott,  Kans 

107 

425 

80 

74.8 

350 

90 

84.1 

475 

66 

6L7 

34 

425 

34 

100.0 

425 

34 

100.0 

425 

34 

100.0 

Hutchinson.  Kans... 
Lawrence,  Kans 

65 

425 

65 

100.0 

375 

65 

100.0 

475 

64 

08.5 

39 

425 

35 

-89.7 

425 

35 

89.7 

475 

32 

82.1 

Leavenworth,  Kans.. 

24 

475 

24 

100.0 

375 

24 

100.0 

625 

34 

100.0 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Henderson,  ly* 

Owensboro,  Ky 

26 

425 

23 

84.6 

375 

26 

96.2 

425 

22 

84.0 

47 

425 

29 

61.7 

375 

37 

78.7 

475 

25 

53.2 

61 

375 

44 

86.3 

375 

44 

86.3 

375 

44 

86.3 

Auburn.  Me 

52 
80 
46 

350 
425 
625 

45 
80 
38 

86.5 

100.0 

82.6 

350 
375 
625 

45 
80 
38 

86.5 

100.0 

82.6 

376 
475 
<B6 

40 
75 
38 

76.9 

Bar.ror.  Me 

93.8 

Arlington,  Mass 

A  ttleboro.  Mass 

82.6 

53 

475 

53 

100.0 

425 

53 

100.0 

476 

53 

100.0 

Beverly,  Mass 

89 

525 

86 

96.6 

525 

86 

96.6 

£25 

86 

96.6 

Clinton,  Mass 

45 

475 

45 

100.0 

475 

45 

100.0 

475 

45 

100.0 

Framingham,  Mass. . . 

4G 

475 

39 

84.8 

475 

39 

84.8 

475 

39 

84.8 
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Tabub  14. — Number  and  per  cent  of  demeniary-Bchool  teachers  tn  191^-18  ihat  were 
receiving  sdUtries  as  high  or  higher  than  median,  lower  quartiU,  and  upper  quartUe 
salariee  of  190S-4 — Continued. 


Cities. 


Citiea  having  iOfiOO 
aiid  fewer  than 
SSfiOg  inkabUants— 
Continned. 

Gardner,  Ifass 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Leominster.  Mass 

Marlboro,  Mass 

Medfordy  Mass 

Melrose.  Mass 

Milford^Mass 

Newboryport,  Mass. . 
North  Adamsi  Mass. . 

Revere,  Mass 

Southbridge,  Mass... 

Wakefield,  Mass 

Webster,  Mass 

Westfleld.  Mass 

We  vmoath,  Mass 

Wobum,  M:ass 

Adrian,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich 

Escanaba,  Mich 

Ironwood,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Menominee.  Mich 

Muskegon,  Mich 

8aalt  Ste.Marie,Mich . 

Mankato,  Minn 

Wtaiona,Minn 

Hannibal,  Mo 

8edalia.Mo 

Webb.Mo 

Great  Falls,  Mont. . . . 

Dover,N.  H , 

Keene.  N.U 

Laoonm,  N.  H 

Portsmoath,  N.  U . . . 

Bridgeton.N.  J 

Harrison.  N.  J 

Keamy,N.  J 

Long  Branch,  N.J... 

Montclair,N.J 

Morrlstown,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Plalnfleld.N.J , 

Batavia,N.Y 

Coming,  N.Y 

Cohoe9,N.  Y 

Dunkirk.  N.Y 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Glover8ville.N.  Y... 

Homell.N.Y 

Ithaca,N.Y 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

LitUe  Falls,  N.Y... . 

Lockport.N.Y 

Middletown,N.Y... 
North    Tonawanda, 

N.Y 

Peekski]l,N.Y 

Rome,  N.Y 

Sant^       Sprhigs, 

Ashe  viile,  N* .'c . ...... 

ChOUcothe,  Ohio 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Portsmouth.  Ohio. . . . 

Sandusky.  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 


Num^ 
her  of 
teach- 
ers, 
1913-13. 


40 
104 
46 
47 
87 
77 
41 
38 
75 
92 
21 
52 
25 
54 
45 
46 
34 
44 
43 
47 
36 
48 
77 
40 
25 
52 
58 
62 
39 
65 
32 
38 
35 
30 
48 
27 
76 
58 
82 
33 
56 
94 
40 
19 
43 
47 
37 
49 
49 
45 
28 
25 
57 
48 

42 
44 
45 

42 
59 
52 

79 
50 
24 
31 


Median 
salary, 
190^-4. 


S375 
426 
476 
525 
625 
675 
425 
425 
475 
525 
425 
475 
425 
475 
525 
525 
425 
525 
475 
525 
475 
425 
425 
525 
475 
475 
375 
375 
425 
775 
475 
350 
375 
575 
375 
625 
525 
575 
675 
575 
475 
575 
475 
475 
475 
475 
525 
425 
425 
475 
425 
475 
475 
476 

475 
475 
425 

475 
375 
425 
425 
425 
475 
475 
425 


Teacli- 

ers  re- 

Per 

ceiving 

cent  of 

in  1913 

total 

median 

num- 

salary 

ber  of 

of  1904 

teach- 

or 

ers. 

above. 

4 

6 

89 

97.5 

97 

93.3 

36 

78.3 

47 

100.0 

75 

86.2 

71 

92.2 

39 

95.1 

37 

97.4 

62 

82.7 

81 

88.0 

21 

100.0 

50 

96.2 

22 

88.0 

10 

18.5 

32 

7L1 

44 

95.7 

34 

100.0 

43 

97.7 

28 

65.1 

39 

83.0 

35 

97.2 

48 

100.0 

57 

74.0 

40 

100.0 

16 

64.0 

51 

98.1 

48 

82.8 

58 

93.5 

7 

17.9 

63 

96.9 

29 

90.6 

31 

81.6 

27 

77.1 

24 

80.0 

47 

97.9 

19 

70.4 

76 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

79 

96.3 

33 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

93 

98.9 

26 

65.0 

19 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

44 

93.6 

35 

94.6 

49 

100.0 

45 

91.8 

42 

93.3 

28 

100.0 

24 

96.0 

26 

45.6 

48 

loao 

42 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

36 

85.7 

51 

86.4 

48 

92.3 

64 

loao 

61 

77.2 

46 

92.0 

22 

91.7 

30 

96.8 

Lower 

quartUe 

salary, 

19(»-4. 


S375 
375 
350 
525 
625 
525 
350 
375 
475 
525 
375 
425 
425 
425 
475 
525 
425 
375 
475 
525 
475 
425 
375 
475 
425 
475 
350 
850 
350 
775 
475 
850 
375 
425 
375 
525 
525 
525 
625 
575 
425 
525 
425 
475 
475 
475 
525 
425 
375 
475 
425 
475 
375 
425 

425 
425 
425 

475 
850 
425 
875 
350 
875 
425 
375 


Teach- 

ers ro- 

ceiving 

in  1913 

loww 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

quartUe 

salary 

of  1904 

or 

num- 
ber of 

teach- 
ers. 

above. 

8 

7 

39 

97.5 

104 

100.0 

46 

103.0 

47 

100.0 

75 

86.2 

74 

96.1 

41 

100.0 

37 

97.4 

62 

82.7 

81 

88.0 

21 

100.0 

50 

96.2 

22 

88.0 

54 

100.0 

39 

86.7 

44 

95.7 

34 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

28 

64.1 

39 

83.0 

35 

97.2 

48 

100.0 

64 

83.1 

40 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

51 

98.1 

58 

100.0 

62 

100.0 

27 

69.2 

63 

96.9 

29 

90.6 

31 

81.6 

27 

77.1 

29 

96.7 

47 

97.9 

26 

96.3 

76 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

81 

98.8 

33 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

93 

98.9 

34 

85.0 

19 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

44 

93.6 

35 

94.6 

49 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

42 

93.3 

28 

100.0 

24 

96.0 

57 

100,0 

48 

100.0 

42 

100.0 

44 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

36 

85.7 

54 

91.5 

48 

92.3 

54 

100.0 

79 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

23 

95.8 

31 

100.0 

Upper 
quartilc 
salarv, 
1903-4. 


$375 
425 
525 
525 
625 
575 
425 
475 
475 
575 
425 
525 
475 
475 
625 
575 
425 
525 
525 
575 
525 
425 
475 
525 
475 
525 
425 
375 
475 
775 
475 
350 
375 
575 
425 
675 
525 
625 
675 
625 
475 
625 
475 
525 
475 
475 
525 
475 
425 
525 
425 
525 
475 
525 

525 
525 
425 

475 
425 
475 
475 
475 
625 
475 
475 


Teach- 
ers re- 
ceiving 
in  1913 
upper 
luarti'e 
salary 
of  1904 

or 
above. 


Per 
cent  of 
total 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


10 


30 
97 
32 
47 
75 
71 
39 
36 
62 
65 
21 
48 
22 
10 

0 
42 
34 
43 
22 
39 
30 
48 
53 
40 
16 
43 
39 
58 

2 
63 
29 
31 
27 
24 
42 
17 
76 
51 
79 
32 
56 
85 
26 
19 
43 
44 
35 
46 
45 
38 
28 
22 
26 
45 

40 
43 
45 

36 
41 
47 
54 
51 
39 
22 
21 


11 


2 
2 
1 
7 
7 


97.5 
93.3 
69.6 

190.0 
86. 
92. 
95. 
94. 
82. 
70.7 

100.0 
92.3 
88.0 
18.5 
0.0 
91.3 

100.0 
97.7 
51.2 
83.0 
83.3 

100.0 
68.8 

100.0* 
(M.O 
82.7 
67.2 
93.5 
5.1 
96.9 
90.6 
81.6 
77.1 
80.0 
87.5 
63.0 

100.0 
87.9 
96.3 
97.0 

100.0 
90.4 
65.0 

100.0 

100.0 
93.6 
94.6 
93.9 
91.8 
84.4 

100.0 
88.0 
45.6 
93.8 

95.2 

97.7 

100.0 

85.7 
69.5 
9a4 
100.0 
64.6 
7&0 
9L7 
67.7 
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lUfAMBS  OF  TSACHSBB  JkWU  SCHOOL  OPFICBB& 


Tavlb  i4. — 


eeal  ^ 


lo«0'  qmmrfHt,  oncf  upper  qtuartiU 


CUyj    WrT'M    /0>19 

Cvctmued. 

Brviiork.Pft 

B'Jli'T.  !•» 

r*ri:  >.  P« 

rhAinIi«n}>urf ,  Pa . . 

Ij^f-snon,  Fa 

MtthAmiyritr,  P».. 
Mourit  ('armH.  F*a... 

FhofTij  Ti'il>.  Fm 

Poti-'otrn,  Pa , 

BhV'in,  Pa 

Bun'  urv.  Pa I 

W«t  C  h«!Pt#T.  Pa  . 
Central  FalLs  R.  I 
Sportanborf.S.C  . 
Bauimooi,  Tex  ... 
Barlinnao.  Vt.... 

D«ivflle,  Va 

Charle*ion.  W.  Va 

Appl4>toa,  wb 

Ashlaad,  Wis 

Beloit.  Wb 

Eau  C  laire.  Wis 
Fond  diil-ar.  Wis.. 
Janeenille,  WH 
If ani  towoc.  Wis 
Marinette,  Wis 
Wausaii,  Wis 
C  beyeona,  Wyo 

CUia  having  6. 000  and 
frvrr  than  10,000  in- 
habitant*. 

HtmtsrfUe,  Ala 
Cripple  Creek,  C  olo . 
Lead\  iUe,  Colo 
Ottawa,  111 
Oskalcosa,  Iowa 
Emporia,  Kans 

Batb,  Me 

Rockland,  Me 
Annapolis,  Md 
Daavors.  Mass 

Natick.Mass 

Ware,  Mass 

Inm  Mountain,  Micb  . 

Owosso,  Mich 

Newbem,  N.C. 
Welbton,  Ohio . 
Danville,  Pa... 
Titusville,  Pa.. 
Coraicana,  Tex , 


37 

7&5 

SI 

515 

27 

lOOLO 

a» 

lOQlO 

53 

94.6 

27 

5S.9 

47 

UXLO 

2S 

lOOlO 

60 

02.3 

37 

73L5 

M 

53.3 

U 

69.3 

41 

100.6 

30 

73.2 

30 

60.0 

43 

58.1 

45 

70.3 

104 

93.0 

43 

87,8 

19 

46.3 

42 

91.3 

66 

86.8 

51 

109.0 

47 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

37 

90.2 

38 

74.5 

33 

100.0 

10 

50.0 

17 

33.3 

2 

10.5 

31 

06.9 

30 

100.0 

36 

89.7 

5 

17.2 

30 

1O0.O 

16 

100.0 

25 

78,1 

29 

100.0 

9 

37.6 

50 

100.0 

35 

100.0 

16 

66.7 

22 

71,0 

27 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

20 

54.1 

Had  there  been  no  increases  in  salary,  each  city  in  1913  would 
theroetically  still  have  75  per  cent  of  its  teachers  receiving  more  than 
the  salaries  at  the  lower  quartile  point  of  1904,  50  per  cent  more  than 
at  the  median,  and  25  per  cent  more  than  at  the  upper  quartile*  In 
the  manner  in  which  these  points  often  fall,  however,  the  median  ia 
almost  invariably  a  salary  which  has  several  more  of  the  same 
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amounts,  some  above  and  some  below  in  the  list,  so  that  these  per 
cents  would  naturally  be  increased,  especially  the  median;  for  our 
statement  lists  salaries  that  are  as  great  or  greater,  including  some 
that,  in  the  original  serial  arrangement  of  salaries,  are  below  the 
points  in  question.  Just  how  much  these  per  cents  should  be 
increased  because  of  this  peculiar  condition  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  a  Uberal  approximation  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
in  case  of  the  median  and  2  per  cent  in  case  of  the  quartile  points. 
In  other  words,  if  salaries  had  not  changed,  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  each  city  not  over  77  per  cent  of  the  teachers  getting  in  1913  as 
much  or  more  than  the  salary  at  the  lower  quartile  point  in  1904,  not 
over  60  per  cent  getting  the  median  salary  of  1904  or  better,  and  not 
over  27  per  cent  getting  salaries  equal  to  or  better  than  the  salary  at 
the  upper  quartile  in  the  earlier  year.  Just  what  per  cent  of  teachers 
in  each  city  get  as  much  or  more  in  each  of  the  respects  is  shown  more 
clearly  in  the  following  tables  of  frequencies: 

Table  15. — Frequency  of  different  percentages  of  total  numher  of  elevnentary'School 
teachers  receiinng  in  1919-13  salaries  as  high  or  higher  than  the  lower  quartile  salaries 
of  1903-4t  in  cities  having  over  5^000  inhabitants. 


Per  cents. 

Group 
I.I 

Group 

Group 

Group 
IV 

Group 

v. 

Group 
VL 

All 
cities. 

39 

1 

1 

44 

1 

1 

47 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1 

58 

1 

1 

03 

1 

1 
2 

1 

65 

1 

06 

1 

1 

4 

67 

1 

1 

60 

2 

2 

70 

1 

1 

2 

71 

1 

1 
2 

2 

72 

2 

73.. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

74 

1 

76 

1 

1 

3 

76 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

77 

1 

1 
3 

3 

78 

1 

1 

8 

79 

1 

2 

80 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 

•3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

10 
7 
5 

2 

81 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

82 

1 
1 

5 

83 

1 

5 

84.. 

1 
2 

3 
1 

!     7 

85 

'      5 

86 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

87 

4 
1 
3 

8 

88 

4 
3 

1 

1 

10 

89 

9 

90 

4 

91 

2 
2 

2 

1 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
35 

7 

92 

2 
1 

8 

93 

1 

9 

94 

2 

1 
1 

7 

95 

1 

1 

6 

96 

1 
1 
2 

1 
11 

17 

97 

1 

10 

98 

9 

99 

1 
4 

1 
5 

5 

100 

60 

10. 

134 

Total 

14 

23 

39 

76 

145 

19 

310 

IfMll^T^. 

03.0 

83.0 

100.0 

88.0 
78.7 
99.0 

92.0 

85.5 

100.0 

98.5 

89.7 

100.0 

98.2 

88.7 

100.0 

78.0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.0 

T/Oww  quartn^f 

87.8 

TTppflr  qnartUft . , 

100.0 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 
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Tablx  16. — Freqturuy  of  different  percerUages  of  total  number  of  eUmentary-^ehool 
teachers  receiviTig  in  191t-lS  salaries  as  high  or  higher  than  the  median  sakaries  of 
' '    1903-4,  in  cities  having  over  SyOOO  inhabitants. 


Per  cents. 

Oroap 

Oroap 

n. 

Oroap 
TIT. 

Oroup 
IV. 

Oroap 
V. 

Oroap 
VL 

All 
cities. 

17 

1 
1 

1 

18:;:.:::.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.: 

1 

2 

33 

1 

1 

35 ' 

1 

1 

39 1 

1 

1 

44.:::...:...:...:..:::..::.:.:...!::::.::::: 

1 

1 

45 ' 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

47 

1 
1 

2 

50 

a 

52 t 

1 

54 ' 

1 

1 

2 

57 ' 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

58 

3 

i 

1 

5 

60 ' 

2 

61 

1 

2 

62 - -- 

1 

1 

63 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

2 

64 

2 

65.: :..:...::.. 

1 

4 

66 

1 

1 

3 

6S 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4 

70 

1 

1 
1 
2 

4 

1 

1 
3 

3 

72 

1 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

7 

7 

74 ' 

1 

4 

5 

76 

1 

2 

77 

3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

78 

i 

1 
3 

1 

7 

79 

5 

80 

2 

81.: 

1 

1 

4 

82 

1 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 

6 

83 

2 

84 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
2 
J 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

7 

85 

10 

86 

1 

8 

87 



5 

88 

3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
5 
1 
2 
0 
8 
3 

10 

89 

90 

1 

1 

1 

8 

s 

91 

r" 

-. 

6 

92 • 

1 

5 

98 

3 

9 

94 

1 

1 
1 

5 

95 

1 
5 

1 

4 

3 

21 

1 

6 

96 

.......... 

13 

97 

9 

98 ' 

2 
1 
2 

9 

99 1 - 

4 

100 

1 

4 

54 

10 

98 

Total 

14 

23 

89 

76 

145 

19 

316 

Median 

84 
70 
94 

82 
74 
89 

86 

n 

93 

93 

82 

100 

95 

81 

100 

62 
100 
100 

9i 

78 

Upper  QuartJle 

100 

1  See  note  on  p.  103. 
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7abub  17. — Frequency  of  different  perceniaaes  of  total  number  of  ekmentary-gdiool 
teachers  receivinq  in  1912-13  Mkariea  as  hiah  or  higher  than  the  upper  quartHe  salaries 
ofl90S-4f  in  cittes  having  over  5,000  inhaoitants. 


Per  cents. 

Group 

Group 

n. 

Group 

m. 

Group 
IV. 

Group 
V. 

Group 
VL 

All 
ciUes. 

O 

1 

1 
1 

2 

5 

1 

10 

1 
1 

1 

17 

1 

18 

1 
1 

i" 

1 

2 

30 

1 

33 

1 

••        ■••••■ 
1 

1 

2 

35 

1 

36 

1 

1 

37 

1 

1 

39 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

40 1 

1 

44 

1 

2 

45 

1 
1 

2 

46 

2 

47 

1 

48 

1 

1 

2 

50 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

3 

51 

1 

52 



3 

53 i 

2 

54 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

56 ' 

1 

57 ' 

1 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

58 1 

1 

6 

59 1 

2 

60 1 

1 

1 

61 

ll 

1 

1 
2 
3 
2 

3 

63 

2 

5 

64 

4 

65 

1 

2 
2 

5 

66 



1 

1 

4 

67 1 

2 

2 
3 
3 

2 

68 

1 

2 
2 

5 

60 

1 

6 

70 

1 

4 

71.. 

i 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

5 

72.. 

2 

2 

8 

73 

4 

74 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

75 

1 

76 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 



5 

77 

3 

78 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

79 

3 

80 

2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 

2 

81 

1 

3 

82 



1 

2 

1 

8 

83 

4 

84 

2 
1 
1 

2 
2 

7 

85 

4 

1 
4 
2 
2 

1 

8 

86 

5 

87 

1 

1 
3 

1 

9 

88 

7 

89 

1 

1 

1 

6 

90 

6 
5 
4 
7 
4 
3 
3 
6 
1 

7 

91 

2 

1 
1 
3 

7 

92 

4 

1 
1 

1 

5 
1 
3 
1 
13 

9 

93 

.   .   .   .   , 

9 

94 

8 

95 

1 

5 

96 

1 

1 

10 

97 

6 

98 

2 

6 

90 

1 

100 

1 

3 

2 

36 

8 

62 

Total 

14 

23 

39 

76 

145 

19 

316 

Ifedtan 

75 
64 

87 

79 
71 
80 

78 
59 
80 

87 
72 
97 

90 
70 
98 

89 

50 

100 

86 

Lower  quartile 

70 

XJDDer  Qusrtlle 

97 

1  Seo  noto  on  p.  103. 
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A  study  of  these  tables  reveals  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  salaries  of  individual  teachers  have  decreased  remarkably 
in  a  number  of  cities.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  77  per  cent  of 
teachers'  salaries  above  the  lower  quartile  point,  29  of  the  316  cities 
are  foimd  to  have  a  lower  percentage-^  In  4  of  these  cities  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  50  per  cent  or  lower.  Measured  by  the  standard  of 
60  per  cent  above  the  median,  23  cities  are  foimd  to  have  a  lower  per- 
centage; and  by  the  standard  of  27  per  cent  above  the  upper  quartile 
point,  7  cities  show  a  decrease  in  individual  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  cities  which  show  a  gratifying 
increase.  In  134,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  316  cities,  all  of  the  teachers 
received  higher  salaries  in  1913  than  were  paid  to  the  teacher  at  the 
lowest  quartile  points  9  years  previous;  in  92,  or  29  per  cent,  the 
entire  body  of  elementary  teachers  receive  higher  than  the  teacher  at 
the  median  at  that  time;  and  in  62,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  cities,  every 
teacher  gets  more  than  the  teacher  three-fourths  of  the  way  up  in  the 
scale  received  in  1904.  The  following  table  gives  the  data  for  each 
group  of  cities  as  well  as  for  the  entire  country: 

Table  18. — Per  cent  of  cities  in  each  group  in  which  100  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were 
receiving  in  1913  as  much  or  more  than  the  lower  quartile ,  median,  and  upper  qtua^He 
in  1904,  respectively. 


Group  1. 

Group  2. 

Group  3. 

Group  4. 

Groups. 

Group  6. 

Total. 

29 

7 
7 

22 
9 
9 

28 

10 

5 

46 
28 
17 

48 
37 
25 

53 
53 
42 

43 

Mediant 

29 

Upper  quartile 

20 

3.  In  one-half  of  the  cities,  97  per  cent  of  the  teachers  or  more 
received  in  1913  salaries  above  the  salary  at  the  lower  quartile  point 
in  1904;  91  per  cent  received  salaries  above  the  median;  and  85  per 
cent  above  the  upper  quartile  point.  This  method  may  be  still  fur- 
ther amplified  by  consulting  the  median,  lower,  and  upper  quartiles 
in  the  tables  of  frequencies. 

4.  The  groups  of  cities  in  which  the  largest  number  of  increases 
occur  are  those  having  10,000  to  25,000  and  from  25,000  to  50,000 
population.  The  group  with  the  poorest  record  is  that  having  5,000 
to  10,000  population. 
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1906. 

«No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904, 
to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    IScts. 

1908* 

■*No.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

1909. 

*No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
^o.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.   John  Fryer.    25  cts. 
*No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
*No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
'^No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1908-9.    6cU. 

1910. 

*No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
*No.  5.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teadiing.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monohan.    5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    Wflliam  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  Illce  grade  in  the  United 

States.   6  cts. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.   J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  16.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E .  King.    10  cts. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

1918. 

^'No.  1 .  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-scbDol  teachers.    F .  Mutchler  and  W.J.  CYalg.    5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.   6  cts. 

*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 

*No.  6.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegrafif.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

^'No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  NutUng.    10  cts. 

*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.    [Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12.) 
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•No.  9.  Ooimtry  BCiMtoIs  for  city  boya.    WflUun  8.  Hytfs.    10  eta. 

*No.  13.  Influenoes  tending  to  improvo  the  work  of  tho  temchtt  of  mathmnaticB.   6  eta. 

•No.  14.  Report  of  the  Amcrictti  commfcwfcwMra  of  the  JnteniAtiaiial  ooaunlasfon  on  tbo  teTfifng  of  i 

IDAtiCS.    10  cts. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  eta. 
•No.  IB.  Teaching  language  through  agricuiture  and  domeaticsd«noe.   IC.  A.  Le^Mr.   £  eCs. 
•No.  10.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  uniTcrslty  gradufttea.    BaHay  B.  Burrltt.    10  ota. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

•No.  23.  Special  ooUections  in  librariea  in  the  United  Statea.    W.  Davaon  Johnston  and  laadon  G.  HodgiL 
lOcts. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebakm  Judd.    5  eta. 

No.  29.  BibUography  of  the  teachkig  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  E.  Smith  and  Chas.  GoidxilMr. 

No.  30.  Latin-Ajnerican  universities  and  special  schools.   Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

1913. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publloatkms,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A .  C.  IConahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
•No.  3.  The  teachfaig  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  Statea.   Charles  H.  Handschfai.    15  eta. 
•No.  i.  Present  standards  of  higher  educatton  In  the  United  States.    George  E.  MacLean.   20  eta. 
•No.  0.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.    C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
•No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Klngaley.    1£  cts. 
•No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  IConahan.    15  cts. 
•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

•No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    5  cts. 
•No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

•No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dressiar.    10  da. 
•No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.   Holmes  Beckwith.    15  eta. 
•No.  20.  Illiteracy  hi  the  United  SUtes.    10  cts. 

•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
•No.  23.  The  Georgia  club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  aociology.    E.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
•No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kerschenstefaur. 

5  cts. 
•No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
•No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe.    10  cts. 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    5  cts. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendric  C.  Babooek.    10  cts. 
•No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
•No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.    10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Haflmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 

No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
•No.  44.  Organized  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Iloag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  reoord  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.    A.  C.  Monalum  and  Adams  Philllpa. 

No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  oooi>erative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  MoCann. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  Immigrant.    10  cts. 
•No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Oliio.    5  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  reoord  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  Oct.  1, 1909,  to  Oct.  1,  1912.    James  C 
Boykhi  and  WiUiam  R.  Hood. 

No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  59.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 
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1914. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.    5  ots. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.    6  ots. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfieid. 

No.  6.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  0.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7^  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 
*No.8.  TheMassachusettshome-proJect  plan  of  vocational  agrioultintil  education*    B.W.8timson.    Ificts. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.   26  cts. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1914.    5  cts. 
*No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dressier.    60  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  sohools  of  the  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 

No.  16.  The  taziglble  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boy  kin  and  Roberta  King. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    WUUam  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.   Louis  E .  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.   J.  A.  Ferrell. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.   H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Qlynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  26.  Important  features  In  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
*No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.     15  cts. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  Institutions. 
*No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.     A.  C.  Monahan. 

25  cts. 
*No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  25  ots. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  I.  Walkley. 

No.  83.  Music  In  the  public  schools.   WHl  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  Instruction  In  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.  Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  36.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.   Charles  H.  Judd. 
*No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 
*No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.  State  action,  schools,  agencies.   B.  R.  Andrews.    30  cts. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV .    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.   J.  G.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.   Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtzer. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathman. 

No.  49.  Efadency  and  preparation  of  rural^chool  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

1915. 

No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 
No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 
No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1916. 
No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 
No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 
No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  In  colleges  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 
No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    March,  1915. 
No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    April,  1915. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Norman  Frost. 
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Na  12.  Hlitory  of  puMio  school  education  in  Alabasna.    Btephen  B.  W«eks. 

No.  13.  The  scboolhount  as  the  polling  place.   S.  J.  Ward. 

No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Maj,  191A. 

No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  oumnt  eduoatiaBal  pnblicatimw.    Indax,  Feb.,  1914-Jaii.,  191& 

No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pabUoaUons»  Jane,  1916. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.   A.  W.  IXinm. 

No.  18.  Legal  educatfcm  in  Great  Britafai.   H.  8.  Richards. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  agricultural,  manoal  training,  and  industrial  seboois,  1»U-14. 

No.  ao.  The  rvalsclMwl  system  of  Minnesota.   H.W.Foght. 

No.  21.  Schoolhouae  sanitation.  .Wflliam  A.CooiL 

No.  72,  State  venns  local  control  of  eiamentvy  edueatlon.    T.  L.  MacDofreU. 

Now  38.  The  teaohfaig  of  community  ciTios. 

No<  34.  Adjustment  between  UndcrgartCB  and  Urst  grade.    LnaUa  A.  PalsDer. 

Na.  S5w  Piiblie,aoctety,  and  school  libcaites. 

No.  26.  8eoon<Ury  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  A merica,  South  Anierioa,  and  the  West  Indies.     Amm 

T.  Smith. 
No.  27.  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  eoHegss  and  univenitiee  in  the  United  States.   Saauial  P. 

Capen. 
No.  28.  The  extensioa  of  pubUe  education.   Clannoe  A.  Peny. 
No.  29.  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental  sehool.   James  8.  HIatt. 
No.  3a  Bibliogmphy  of  education  for  1911-U 
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PREFACE. 


This  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  in  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio during  the  fall  of  1914.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  seek  some  fair  basis  for  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  Old  Ontario — ^wedged  in  as  it  is  between  New  York  and 
Michigan — and  the  States  across  the  border. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  detailed  accoimt  of  the  gen- 
eral school  system;  merely  enough  has  been  included  to  make  the 
general  context  intelligible.  Chief  attention  is  to  nu^al  life  and  rural 
school  conditions.  Such  phases  of  the  Ontario  rural  schools  as  have 
seemed  of  greatest  interest  in  view  of  certain  prevailing  American 
conditions  have  been  emphasized.  Of  special  mention  are:  (1)  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  provincial  department  of  education  to  make 
the  most  of  its  small  one-teacher  schools  by  introducing  into  them 
agriculture  in  the  form  of  school  gardening  and  home  projects;  (2) 
the  practical  system  for  school  maintenance  and  school  inspection; 
and  (3)  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  in  model  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  at  the  provincial  agricultural  college. 

Ontario  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  rural  life  through  its  one- 
teacher  schools;  but  it  has  made  a  marked  advance  in  the  direction 
of  projecting  the  rural  schools  into  its  farm  homes.  The  next  step  for 
the  near  futm-e  probably  will  be  to  reorganize  all  of  these  schools 
as  genuine  community  schools  through  some  form  of  consolidation. 

The  investigator  is  indebted  to  the  provincial  department  of  educa- 
tion at  Toronto  for  valuable  assistance  and  for  data  dealing  with  the 
general  and  special  school  conditions,  and  to  many  of  the  school 
inspectors  and  other  educators  for  courtesies  extended.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  due  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  director  of  elementary 
agricultural  education  in  the  Province,  for  much  personal  assistance 
and,  finally,  for  reading  the  entire  manuscript  and  offering  valuable 
suggestions;  and  to  Public  School  Inspectors  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Kent 
Coimty ;  P.  J.  Thompson,  of  Middlesex  Coimty ;  Isaac  Day,  of  Simcoe  • 
County;  and  W.  W.  Ireland,  of  Lincoln  County,  for  help  while  visiting 
the  schools  and  for  the  use  of  photographs  and  other  material. 

H.  W.  F. 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  ONTARIO,  WITH  SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE  TO  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT   OF   RURAL  LIFE  CONDITIONS 

IN  ONTARIO. 

BRIEF  HISTORIC   SKETCH. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  the  most  important  in  the  entire 
Dominion  of  Canada^  considered  in  relation  to  population,  wealth, 
and  general  agricultural  and  other  industrial  development.  It  is  a 
large  domain,  extending  1,000  miles  from  east  to  west  and  700  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  total  area  is  260,862  square  miles,  being 
nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
almost  five  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  has  a  population  of  2,523,274  (1911).  Nine-tenths  of  the  people, 
however,  live  in  one-tenth  of  the  area — the  region  between  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Rivers 
on  the  other.  Of  the  total  population  1,194,785,  or  considerably 
less  than  one-half,  is  classed  as  rural  and  the  remaining  1,328,489 
as  urban.  In  the  census  classification  in  Canada,  all  persons  living 
in  incorporated  villages  are  included  in  the  returns  as  urban.  Some 
of  these  villages  contain  fewer  than  800  people.  In  the  United  States 
the  census  classification  counts  as  rural  the  population  of  aU  towns 
under  2,500. 

That  part  of  the  Province  between  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers  in  the  east  and  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron  in  the  west  is 
usually  known  as  ''Old  Ontario."  The  frontiers  of  this  region  along 
these  waterways  have  been  settled  for  about  100  years  and  inland 
for  60  years  or  more.  To  the  vast  tract  north  and  west  of  Old  On- 
tario the  names  of  ''New  Ontario"  or  "Northern  Ontario"  are 
commonly  applied.  In  this  region  pioneer  settlement  is  now  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  wedgenahaped  peninsula  lying  between  the  lower  Great  Lakes, 
usually  known  as  the  "Western  Peninsula,"  forms  a  particularly 
admirable  agricultural  region.  It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  part  of  the  Province.  The  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  good. 
Near  the  lakes  it  comprises  silt  deposits  from  ancient  lake  beds, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  somewhat  rolling,  the  body  of  the  soil  being 
bowlder  clay  interspersed  with  stony  moraines.     The  climate  in  this 
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the  pressure  of  the  cities,  with  their  labor-saving  machinery,  began 
to  be  felt  in  rural  communities  the  craftsman-half  of  rural  life  grad- 
ulally  died,  destroying  at  the  same  time  much  of  the  old  social  life  of 
the  open  country. 

The  last  census  gives  the  average  family  in  Ontario  at  4.6  persons, 
while  the  average  for  the  Dominion  is  4.8  persons,  as  against  5  persons 
in  1901.  How  this  decrease  has  affected  the  average  rural  family 
can  be  seen  from  the  decrease  in  school  population.  The  report 
issued  by  the  department  of  education  gave  a  rural  school  population 
in  1903  of  260,617,  or  57.8  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population;  in 

1911  it  had  decreased  to  228,617,  or  49.7  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  in 

1912  it  was  only  227,263,  or  48.7  per  cent.  Of  coiu^se,  this  decrease 
is  not  explainable  entirely  in  decreasing  famiUes;  the  loss  of  the  artisan 
famiUes  accounts  for  much  of  it. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  TENANT  FARMING. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  American  agriculture  to-day  is  un- 
questionably that  of  tenant  farming  and  the  land  exhaustion  that 
fi^oes  hand  in  hand  with  it.  While  in  the  United  States  tenancy 
f  ppears  to  be  gaining  ground  rapidly,  in  Ontario  the  contrary  is  true'. 
Thus  in  1901  there  were  32,360  renters  on  the  land;  these  had  de- 
creased to  30,634  in  1911.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  landowners 
had  increased  from  179,791  in  1901  to  183,843  in  1911. 

So  long  as  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  land  is  held  by  short-period 
renters  we  can  hope  for  little  or  no  increase  in  land  fertility.  The 
American  farmer  has  never  learned  the  full  significance  of  the  state- 
ment, ''The  land  is  holy  and  must  not  be  desecrated."  He  needs 
considerably  more  land  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  barley  than  the 
agriculturists  in  Europe  do,  and  in  these  matters  Ontario  farmers 
are  just  as  lacking.  But  with  its  large  number  of  owners  on  the 
land,  Ontario  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  States  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  schools,  may  soon  be  expected  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
scientific  agriculture. 

BUBAL  ECONOMIC   AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Generally  speaking,  agriculture  in  Ontario  is  prosperous.  Better 
methods  of  farming  are  beginning  to  supplant  the  inefficient  system 
long  used,  in  which  crop  rotation,  seed  selection,  etc.,  had  little  place. 
The  provincial  department  of  agriculture,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  is  organizing  the 
agriculture  on  a  scientific  footing,  and  agricultural  experts  have 
begim  to  direct  the  local  work  by  districts  and  counties. 

Meanwhile,  the  educators  of  the  Province  are  striving  to  give  the 
rural  districts  the  necessary  leadership  and  correct  outlook  on  life 
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without  which  the  rural  question  can  not  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
For,  when  all  is  said,  Ontario  has  not  yet  solved  its  great  problem. 
It  has,  indeed,  only  recently  become  aware  that  it  has  such  a  problem. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  land  is  farmed  in  a  really  scientific  way, 
bringing  returns  commensurate  with  the  capital  and  labor  invested; 
the  farmers  are  largely  incapable  of  working  together  cooperatively; 
'  and  rural  social  life  is  not  so  attractive  and  wholesome  as  it  must  be- 
come before  people  will  be  satisfied  to  live  in  the  country  in  preference 
to  town.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
institutions  essential  to  the  final  solution — the  school  and  the  church — 
are  getting  awake  to  their  responsibiUties  and  opportimities,  and  are 
already  doing  much  to  improve  existing  conditions. 

The  rural  church  of  Ontario  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
the  transition  in  rural  life  to  the  degree  that  it  has  in  many  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  investigator  found  substantially  con- 
structed churches  in  the  open  coimtry,  side  by  side  with  weU-kept 
manses,  where  pastors  Uve,  devoting  their  full  time  to  the  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  the  community.  While  such  conditions  are  not  universally 
true,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  common.  As  a  striking  illustration  of 
church  progress,  three  leading  denominations  in  the  Province  have 
recently  taken  steps  toward  church  imion,  which  is  sure  to  mean 

much  for  the  future  of  the  rural  church. 

• 

EDUCATION   FOE   BUBAL  LIFE. 

Ontario  school  men  are  pretty  much  of  a  mind  that  before  rural 
life  can  become  more  remimerative  and  more  satisfactory  in  a  social 
way,  men  and  women  with  the  right  outlook  on  life  must  first  take 
their  place  as  leaders  in  the  open  country.  They  feel  also  that  school 
education — of  the  right  kind — alone  can  bring  this  to  pass. 

The  provincial  department  of  education,  cooperating  with  the 
department  of  agriculture,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  root  the  rural 
and  village  schools  of  Ontario  to  the  soil  by  making  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  the  agricultural  subjects  in  these  schools;  and  by  this  is 
meant  much  more  than  the  addition  of  a  classroom  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  the  department  of  education,  ''It  means  a  new  method!  It 
means  a  new  purpose!  It  means  a  new  school!  It  means  Educa- 
tion For  Country  life!"  * 

The  practical  work  takes  form  in  school  gardening  and  all  that 
goes  with  it,  and  in  home  gardening  and  certain  other  home  projects. 
To  what  d^ree  this  new  school  work  has  been  able  to  remake  the 
small  one-teacher  schools  of  Ontario  will  be  told  in  a  later  section. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  rural  school  reorganization 
through  consoUdation  as  yet  has  made  practically  no  progress  in  the 

>  Ontario  Department  of  Edacatlon.    Circular  13, 1913,  p.  3. 
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Province.     In  this  respect  other  Provinces,  notably  Manitoba  and 
New  Brunswick,  are  far  ahead  of  Ontario. 

EFFECTIVENESS   OF   THE   SMALL  BUBAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  one-teacher  school  in  Old  Ontario  is  unquestionably 
fully  as  effective  in  its  work  as  the  average  school  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  United  States.  In  what  respects  this  is  true  will  be  sot  forth 
later.  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  certain  vital  factors 
enter  into  the  case.     The  most  important  are: 

1.  A  system  of  rural  schools  supervised  by  professional  inspectors 
who  are  under  the  direct  control  and  direction  of  the  department  of 
education^  well  paid,  and  of  permanent  tenure. 

2.  A  satisfactory  unit  for  school  taxation,  and  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment grants  proportioned  on  the  measure  of  local  school  enterprise. 

3.  A  diligent  care  in  preparing  rural  teachers  through  model 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  the  college  of  agriculture. 

SIMILABITT   TO   SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF   UNITED  STATES. 

The  small  district  system  of  schools  which  prevails  in  Ontario  is 
similar  in  origin  to  the  system  on  the  American  side  of  the  border. 
In  both  it  came  into  being  in  the  colonial  days  when  no  other  system 
was  possible.  It  was  well  enough  adapted  to  pioneer  conditions,  and^ 
answered  the  needs  of  the  household  economy  farmer  admirably;  it 
is  becoming  a  mooted  question  whether  this  small  school  with  its  one 
or  two  teachers  can  really  be  revitalized  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring 
to  pass  the  miracle  of  the  new  agriculture. 

In  the  United  States  the  feeling  prevails  more  and  more  that  the 
ultimate  solution  must  be  sought  in  some  form  of  school  association 
or  consohdation.  Meanwhile,  Ontario  has  limited  its  activities  to 
infusing  the  new  spirit  into  the  old  schools  and  awaits  the  growth  of 
a  stronger  pubUc  opinion  concerning  the  needs  of  reorganization. 


II.  THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  SOME  DETAIL. 

THE   PROVINCIAL  DEPABTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Ontario  has  had  a  well-organized  system  of  schools  for  many 
years.'  Crown  lands  were  set  aside  for  educational  purposes  as  early 
as  1797.  The  department  of  education  was  organized  about  1852 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  provincial  government  in  1876 
under  a  minister  of  education. 

TTie  minister  of  education  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  pro- 
vincial department  of  education.  He  nominally  enforces  all  statutes 
and  regulations  respecting  all  public,  separate,  and  higher  schools, 
and  public  libraries.     He  has  the  management  and  control  of  all 
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teacher-training  schools  and  certain  eleemosynary  institutions.  In 
addition  to  this  he  has  many  powers  and  duties  that  need  not  be 
enumerated  here.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Ontario  system  is  more 
strongly  centralized  than  is  the  average  State  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  minister  of  education  has  more  final  authority  than 
the  State  superintendent  in  the  United  States. 

Superintendent  of  education. — ^The  minister  of  education  holds  his 
portfolio  in  the  cabinet  of  the  party  in  power.  Under  him,  assisting 
in  the  administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Province  are  a 
deputy  minister  of  education  and  a  superintendent.  Though  the 
minister  is  a  political  appointee,  the  department  is  administered  with 
little  regard  to  political  considerations.  The  deputy  minister  is  an 
executive  official;  the  superintendent  of  education  is  the  expert 
educationist  and  adviser  in  the  department.  This  official  has  the 
practical  supervision  and  direction  of  the  several  kinds  of  schools 
that  comprise  the  system.  And  he  "shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  minister  as  he  may  deem  expedient  with  respect  to  any 
matters  arising  out  of  such  supervision  and  direction."^ 

Advisory  council  of  education,^ — The  minister  of  education  has  the 
valuable  assistance  of  a  consultive  committee  of  20  educators,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning — the  super- 
intendent of  education  "who  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
minister,  represent  him,  but  shall  have  no  vote;"  and  members 
representing  the  public,  separate,  and  high  schools,  and  the  school 
inspectors  and  school  trustees  of  the  Province, 

This  council  and  the  proviacial  educational  association,  which 
meets  annually  at  Toronto,  have  done  much  to  shape  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  Ontario. 

THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  comprise  the  pubhc  elementary  schools  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools.  The  former  are  free  to  aU  and  are  xmde- 
nomiuational,  although  they  can  scarcely  be  termed  secular,  since 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  are  required  in  the 
opening  of  the  school  each  day  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  closing. 
Children  whose  parents  profess  conscientious  objections  may  absent 
themselves  from  these  religious  exercises. 

Since  1863  the  Roman  Catholics  have  had  the  right  to  establish 
separate  schools.  Such  schools  are  numerous  in  some  sections  of 
the  Province.  A  separate  school  may  be  set  up  in  any  community 
at  the  request  of  not  less  than  five  family  heads.  The  school  is 
maintained  by  taxes  (rates)  levied  on  all  who  send  their  children  to 
the  school.     It  receives,  in  addition,  its  pro  rata  share  of  Govern- 

t  See  6  Edw.  vn,  ch.  52,  sec.  25.  •         >  Abolished  in  1913. 
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ment  grants.    Supporters  of  separate  schools  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  support  of  the  regular  public  schools. 

The  instruction  in  elementary  schools  is  completed  in  five  forma 
of  two  years  each,  although  this  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  all 
the  children  must  remain  in  the  school  10  yeais.  The  fiftii  form  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  sc)iool,  and 
only  in  comparatively  few  schools  do  pupils  go  beyond  fcnrm  four, 
which  corresponds  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  schools  in  the 
United  States.  In  Ontario  the  time  element  is  somewhat  subor- 
dinated to  a  system  of  examinations.  Whether  a  pupil  remains  in 
school  10  years  or  less  really  depends  on  the  type  of  secondary  or 
higher  school  he  is  aiming  for  and  his  aptness  and  ability.  The 
system  of  examinations  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

SECONDABY   EDUCATION. 

The  classes  of  schools  which  offer  secondary  education  are  three  in 
number:  Continuation  schools,  high  schools,  and  collegiate  institutes. 
In  the  United  States  these  schools  would  be  considered  only  as  high 
schools  of  varying  degrees  of  equipment  and  faciUties  for  work.  In 
Ontario,  however,  this  is  hardly  the  case,  since  each  was  originally 
established  under  separate  legislative  enactment  for  its  own  specific 
ptirpose.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years  the  three  schools  have  begun 
to  resemble  one  another  more  and  more  and  differ  now  chiefly  in 
name  and  intensity  of  work. 

TJie  contin/uation  schools. — ^This  class  of  secondary  school  was 
founded  to  answer  the  demands  from  many  rural  communities  and 
villages  for  additional  school  facilities  above  the  elementary  grades. 
In  the  United  States  they  would  be  classed  as  rural  high  schools. 

Such  a  school  may  be  organized  in  a  single  school  section  or  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  school  sections  (the  Canadian  term  for  the 
American  school  district) ;  they  may  be  established  within  any  town- 
ship which  does  not  already  comprise  a  high-school  district — ^here 
they  would  be  similar  to  the  American  township  high  schools;  a 
village  may  be  organized  as  a  continuation  school  district,  to  which 
the  county  coimcil  can,  if  it  finds  it  advisable,  annex  certain  rural 
territory;  finally,  the  county  council  may  take  the  initiative  and 
''establish  in  any  township,  town,  or  village  in  the  county  one  or  more 
continuation  schools,  each  of  which  shall  have  a  staff  of  at  least  two 
teachers  engaged  for  their  whole  time."  * 

These  schools  must  not  be  confused  with  advanced  departments  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Although  they  may  be  under  the  ordinary  public  school  board,  they 
are  usually  distinct  schools  under  their  own  boards  of  trustees  and 
are  maintained  in  buildings  separate  from  the  elementary  schools. 

1 0  Edw.  vn,  oh.  90. 
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The  schools  are  maintained  in  part  by  the  local  district  (union 
section),  in  part  by  pupils'  fees,  and  in  part  by  the  township  or  town- 
ships which  they  serve.  The  minister  of  education  also  pays  into  the 
school  treasury  a  certain  annual  grant  from  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions, which  sum  shall  at  least  be  duplicated  by  the  county  council. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  school  work  which  can  be  pursued  in  a 
continuation  school  depends  chiefly  upon  the  nimiber  of  instructors 
on  the  teaching  staff.  The  highest  grade  school  must  have  the  full 
time  of  at  least  three  well  qualified  instructors;  the  lowest  grade 
must  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  full  time  of  more  than  one 
instructor,  but  less  than  that  of  two. 

The  standard  Ontario  secondary  school  embraces  a  time  limit  of 
six  years,  divided  respectively  into  the  lower  school,  the  middle 
school,  and  the  upper  school,  each  nominally  of  two  years. 

The  work  of  the  continuation  schools  is,  in  the  main,  limited  to 
general  courses  in  the  lower  and  middle  schools. 

There  are  at  this  time  ia  Ontario  125  continuation  schools,  with  a 
a  teaching  staff  of  218.  The  highest  salaries  paid  the  principals  and 
male  and  female  assistants  for  the  past  year  are,  respectively,  $1,800, 
$1,400,  and  $900;  the  average  salaries  paid  the  same  positions  are 
$1,082,  $917,  and  $732. 

High  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. — High  schools  are  established 
in  the  lai^er  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  the  Province.  They  draw 
their  maintenance  from  local  and  county  taxes,  from  pupils'  fees, 
and  from  general  and  special  legislative  grants  apportioned  by  the 
minister  of  education. 

All  high  schools  established  since  1891  must  have  a  principal  and 
at  least  two  assistants.  Government  aid  is  withheld  from  any  high 
school  that  does  not  provide  an  initial  equipment  of  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing value:  Library,  $300;  scientific  apparatus,  $300;  maps,  charts, 
and  globes,  etc.,  $50;  and  art  models,  $50.  The  legislative  aid  is  dis- 
tributed as  a  fixed  annual  grant,  ranging  from  $350  to  $375,  and  as 
an  award  for  good  school  equipment  and  housing  accommodationsi 
being  not  to  exceed  $260  for  equipment  or  $120  for  accommodations. 
There  is  iJso  an  additional  special  legislative  grant  ranging  from  $40 
to  $120  annually.  In  this  way  the  Ontario  government  offers  its 
awards  of  merit  to  appreciative  school  communities. 

Any  high  school  may  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  collegiate  insti- 
tute whenever  it  complies  with  the  government  regulations  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools,  which  require  a  larger  teaching  staff, 
with  specialists  in  charge  of  at  least  classics,  mathematics,  modem 
history,  and  science,  and  additional  accommodations  and  equipment. 

The  high  schools  are  divided  into  so-called  lower,  middle,  and 
upper  schools,  nominally  of  two  years  each.  There  are  two  ways  of 
gaining  admission  to  the  schools:  (1)  By  taking  the  entrance  exam- 
inations and  ^2)  upon  certificate  of  the  public  school  principal. 
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Pupik  of  the  public  or  separate  schools  may  gain  entrance  by  oae 
or  the  other  of  these.  The  so-called  junior  high-echool  entrance  ex« 
amination  entitles  the  candidate  to  a  place  in  the  lower  school,  and  the 
senior  high-school  entrance  examination  admits  to  the  middle  schooL 
The  aim  of  the  elementary  and  continuation  schools  is,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  and  much  that  is  really 
worth  while  in  school  life,  but  which  can  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  examinations,  is  too  frequently  eliminated.  This  seems  to  the 
outsider  a  serious  weakness  in  the  Ontario  school  system. 

Pupils  may  also  gain  entrance  to  the  lower  school  upon  certificate 
of  the  principal,  showing  that  they  have  completed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  fourth  form  (eighth  grade)  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  curriculimi  is  similar  to  that  in  the  American  high  schools  of 
similar  rank,  and  need  not  be  included  here. 

There  are  in  Ontario  at  this  time  161  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes,  employing  970  teachers,  of  whom  nearly  60  per  cent  are 
men.  The  highest  salary  paid  by  the  collegiate  institutes  is  $3,700; 
the  average  for  principals  is  $2,155;  and  the  average  for  all  instruc- 
tors, male  and  female,  is  $1,555.  In  the  high  schools  one  principal 
receives  $6,000.  This  is  for  the  technical  high  school  in  Toronto. 
The  next  highest  salary  is  $3,100,  the  average  for  principals  is  $1,611, 
and  the  average  for  all  is  $1,252.  Finally,  the  average  salary  for  all 
the  instructors  in  both  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes  is  $1,409, 
an  increase  for  the  past  year  of  $51.  These  salaries  can  well  bear 
comparison  with  what  high-school  teachers  are  paid  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1907  encouragement  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural departments  in  one  of  the  secondary  schools  in  each  county. 
Graduates  of  the  agricultural  coUege  were  appointed  as  coimty  agri- 
cultural representatives,  and  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  also 
act  as  regular  teachers  in  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  high 
schools  located  in  the  towns  where  their  offices  were  located.  The 
county  was  required  to  vote  a  grant  of  $500  annually  toward  the 
support  of  the  work  while  the  Province  provided  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  required.  This  plan  has  not  developed  as  it  was  thought 
it  would,  however;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  county  agricul- 
tural representatives  are  fully  employed  in  field  work  other  measures 
will  be  taken  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  high-school  agricul- 
tural departments. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION. 

The  provincial  university  is  located  at  Toronto.  With  its  affiliated 
colleges  it  has  a  staff  of  400  and  more  than  4,000  students.  It  main- 
tains a  faculty  of  education  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  second- 
ary schools.     Besides  this,  there  are  the  University  of  Ottawa,  at 
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Ottawa;  Queen's  University,  at  Kingston;  McMaster  University,  at 
Toronto;  and  the  Western  University,  at  London,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Angli- 
can Churches,  respectively.  Queen's  University  has  a  f  acidty  of  educa- 
tion also.     All  except  the  University  of  Ottawa  are  coeducational. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  government,  wields  a  powerful  influence  over  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  Province.  More  recently  Macdonald  Institute  was 
established  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  college,  being  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Wilham  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  a 
great  friend  of  vocational  education.  The  institute  has  been  of 
incalculable  value  in  instructing  Ontario  young  people  in  the  house- 
hold arts  and  agriculture  and  in  preparing  teachers  in  these  subjects 
for  the  rural  and  other  schools. 

Up  to  about  1900  teacher  training  was  carried  on  in  niunerous 
so-caUed  model  schools  and  two  normal  schools.  The  model  schools 
confined  their  instruction  to  the  professional  side  of  the  work,  since 
the  students  were  already  graduated  from  the  high  schools.  With 
the  organization  of  five  new  provincial  normal  schools  the  model 
schools  were  reduced  and  are  now  limited  to  about  eight  county 
schools,  holding  four  months'  sessions  in  the  fall  term  and  six  sum- 
mer model  schools  held  in  July  for  the  special  training  of  teachers 
for  poor  and  backward  districts.  The  department  of  education 
aims  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  ''third-class  teachers,"  as 
those  from  model  schools  are  called,  and  to  replace  them  by  teachers 
holding  professional  second-class  certificates  obtained  by  a  year's 
attendance  at  one  of  the  seven  normal  schools.  The  faculties  of 
education  in  Toronto  and  Queen's  Universities  (university  teachers' 
colleges)  furnish  all  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  as  well  as 
teachers  holding  professional  first-class  certificates  required  in  some 
places  for  principalships  of  graded  schools. 

Further  details  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the 
teacher-training  schools  will  be  given  in  a  later  section. 

SCHOOL   INSPECTION. 

Possibly  the  strongest  link  in  the  Ontario  school  system  is  the  close 
professional  inspection  of  the  schools.  All  school  inspection  centers 
in  the  department  of  education;  to  it  the  inspectors  are  directly 
responsible  and  to  it  they  may  make  their  appeals  for  assistance 
when  necessary. 

The  Province  has,  first  of  all,  90  public  elementary  school  inspec- 
tors, who  are  chosen  by  the  local  coimty  councils  and  ratified  by  the 
department  of  education.  These  professional  educators  are  kept  in 
office  during  life  or  good  behavior.     They  are  divided  as  county, 
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district,  and  joint  village  and  rural  inspectors,  as  necessity  may 
warrant.  Thoy  are  capable,  weU-educated  men,  who  make  a  life 
profession  of  their  work.  There  are  also  five  separate  school 
inspectors  and  five  inspectors  for  English-French  public  and  separate 
schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  chief  inspector  of  all  public 
and  separate  schools;  a  director  of  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion, who  is  also  inspector  of  the  normal  schools;  three  high-school 
inspectors;  two  continuation-school  inspectors;  an  inspector  of  man- 
ual training  and  technical  education;  and  a  director  of  elementary 
agricultural  education. 


III.  RURAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MAINTE- 

NANCE. 

SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION   NOT   SATISFACTOET. 

The  Ontario  school  section  (district)  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory 
than  is  the  small  district  unit  now  in  use  in  24  American  States. 
There,  as  with  us,  it  is  proving  too  small  to  oflFer  the  people  any- 
thing more  than  an  elementary  school  taught  by  one  teacher  and 
occasionally  a  continuation  school  of  two  teachers.  The  best  the 
small  schools  can  do  is  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  lower  school  of 
some  town  high  school  or  collegiate  institute,  and  to  give  the  big 
majority  who  never  will  attend  any  other  school  a  taste  of  agriculture 
through  school  gardening  and  home  projects. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state,  at  this  jimcture,  that  the  average  school 
section  (district)  in  Old  Ontario  contains  fully  as  large  a  number  of 
children  as  one  finds  in  the  one-teacher  school  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  law — 

No  section  shall  be  fonned  which  contains  less  than  50  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  years,  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  residents  of  the  proposed  section, 
unless  such  proposed  section  is  more  than  4  square  miles  in  area,  provided  that  a 
smaller  area,  although  it  contains  a  less  number  of  such  children,  may  be  formed  into 
a  school  section,  where,  because  of  lakes  or  other  physical  conditions,  a  section  con- 
venient for  school  purposes  containing  an  area  of  more  than  4  square  miles  can  not  be 
formed. 

Ontario  educators  are  beginning  to  realize,  however,  that  there 
must  be  a  vital  reorganization  in  the  whole  system,  looking  toward 
centralization  and  consoUdation  before  the  rural  school  can  take  its 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  rural  transformation. 

PLAN  OP  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  GOOD. 

Under  the  Ontario  system  all  the  power  of  taxation  is  not  left  to 
the  local  board.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  such  a  thing  would 
be  imwise,  since  it  might  mean  the  control  of  this  vital  factor  in  the 
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hands  of  too  few  to  be  secure  against  personal  selfishness  or  local 
parsimony.  Under  the  present  system  the  local  board  provides  part 
of  the  taxes  only. 

School  funds  come  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  local  rate- 
payers (taxpayers),  (2)  the  township  in  which  the  school  district  is 
situated,  (3)  the  coimty  of  the  same,  and  (4)  fixed  and  special  legis- 
lative grants  and  bonuses. 

The  municipal  coimcil  of  the  village  or  rural  district  levies  an 
annual  tax  on  all  the  assessable  property  in  the  district  for  all  regu- 
lar disbursements  over  and  above  what  is  received  from  the  other 
sources  mentioned  below.  The  district  may  also  bond  itself  for 
such  extraordinary  purposes  as  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings, 
etc. 

The  township  levy  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Ontario  tax 
levy.  It  really  forms  the  center  of  the  entire  system  with  the  other 
sources  of  supply  as  auxiliary  only.  Thus,  where  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  of  the  pubUc  school  supporters  in  a  township  of  a 
county  is  at  least  equal  to  an  average  of  $30,000  for  each  section 
therein,  the  township  council  collects  at  least  enough  money  through 
taxation  to  give  each  school  district  in  the  township  $300  for  each 
teacher  it  employs  for  two  consecutive  terms  (one  school  year),  and 
the  further  sum  of  $200  for  each  additional  teacher  engaged  for  two 
consecutive  terms,  and  a  proportionate  sum  for  each  additional 
teacher  if  engaged  for  one  term  or  longer.  This  means  that  the 
township  will  pay  every  school  employing  one  teacher  by  the  year, 
$300,  one  with  two  teachers  for  the  entire  year,  $500,  and  so  on. 

Biesides  the  general  township  school  tax  which  provides  the  statu- 
tory grant  for  each  school,  there  is  the  special  tax  for  each  school 
district  as  levied  on  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  district.  This 
will  vary  as  the  needs  of  each  school  vary.  This  tax  is  collected 
through  the  township  assessor  and  treasurer. 

The  county  council  levies  annually  a  tax  on  aU  the  assessable 
property  of  the  county  ''at  least  equal  to  that  part  of  the  legislative 
grant  which  is  apportioned  by  the  minister  of  education  on  the  basis 
of  the  equipment  and  acconmiodations  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
coimty.''  This  means,  as  will  appear  below,  that  the  county  school 
taxes  are  used  for  the  improvement  of  general  school  equipment  and 
betterment  of  schoolhouse  accommodations,  toward  which  the  one- 
half  is  provided  through  provincial  grants. 

APPORTIONING   LEGISLATIVE    GRANTS.' 

The  first  point  of  note  in  the  Ontario  system  of  apportioning  its 
legislative  grants  is  that  these  are  based  neither  on  school  population 
nor  on  enrollment,  but  on  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools 

1  Modified  somewhat  in  recent  regulations. 
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in  a  county.  The  total  grant  thus  apportioned  to  a  county  is  next 
reapportioned  to  the  several  schools  in  accordance  with  an  interest- 
ing scheme  of  fixed  grants,  and  grants  for  teachers'  salaries,  teach- 
ers' quaUfications,  etc.,  based  on  the  local  inspector's  report.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  of  these  regulations: 

FIXED   GRANTS. 

Where  the  averafi^e  section  aasessment  of  the  township  is  leas  than  130,000  each 
school  shall  receive  a  fixed  grant  of  $30;  where  it  is  at  least  $30,000  and  less  than 
$40,000,  the  fixed  grant  shall  be  $25;  and  where  it  is  at  least  $40,000  and  leas  than 
$50,000,  it  shall  be  $20.    Where  it  is  $50,000  or  more  there  shall  be  no  fixed  grant. 

GRANTS  OP  SALARIES. 

Each  school  shall  receive  40  per  cent  of  the  amounts  paid  in  teachers'  salaries  each 
school  year  (beginning  in  August  and  ending  in  Jime)  up  to  a  maximum  of  $600  salary 
in  the  case  of  each  teacher,  the  computation  being  as  follows: 

1.  At  $150  for  a  principal  teacher  and  at  $100  for  each  assistant  teacher  where  the 
average  section  assessment,  as  defined  above,  of  the  township  where  the  school  is 
situated  is  less  than  $30,000. 

2.  At  $200  for  a  principal  and  at  $150  for  each  assistant  where  said  assessment  is  at 
least  $30,000  and  less  than  $40,000. 

3.  At  $250  for  a  principal  and  at  $150  for  each  assistant  where  said  assessment  is  at 
least  $40,000  and  less  than  $60,000. 

4.  At  $350  for  a  principal  and  at  $250  for  each  assistant  in  the  case  of  all  other  asseaa- 
ments. 

Where  the  teacher  performs  all  the  duties  of  caretaker  the  inspector  shall  deduct 
from  the  amount  paid  him  for  his  services  as  teacher  and  caretaker  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$25  in  any  one  case,  and  where  he  performs  part  of  the  duties  a  proportionate  amount 
of  $25. 

GRANTS   ON  TEACHERS*   QUAUFIOATIONS. 

The  following  grants  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  grtule  of  the  teacher's  profes- 
sional certificate  and  the  length  of  his  successful  experience,  the  competency  of  each 
such  teacher  being  duly  attested  by  the  county  or  provincial  inspector,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  school  for  which  such  grant  is  claimed.  For  teachers  employed  for  the 
whole  academic  year  the  full  grant  shall  be  paid  in  each  case,  and  the  grant  shaU  be 
one-half  the  amount  if  the  teacher  with  the  certificate  has  taught  for  less  than  a  year, 
but  for  at  least  one  term. 

1.  If  the  teacher's  total  experience  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  shaU 
have  been  at  least  five  years  on  July  1  next:  (a)  For  a  first-class  certificate,  $40;  (b) 
for  a  second-class  certificate,  $25. 

2.  If  said  experience  shall  have  been  less  than  five  years  on  the  same  date:  (a)  For 
a  first-class  certificate,  $30;  (b)  for  a  second-class  certificate,  $15. 

GRANTS   ON   EQUIPMENT  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Out  of  the  combined  legislative  and  county  grants  each  school  in  a  district  shall 
receive  10  per  cent  of  the  approved  value  of  its  school  equipment  up  to  a  maximum 
grant  of  $20  for  each  principal  and  $2.50  additional  for  each  assistant. 

Out  of  the  combined  legislative  and  county  grants  each  school  shall  receive  a  grant 
on  the  character  of  its  accommodations,  the  maximum  being  $30  for  a  one-teacher 
school,  $45  for  a  two-teacher  school,  and  $60  for  a  school  with  more  than  two  teachers, 
in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  table: 
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Table  2. — Showing  how  legislative  gravis  for  school  accommodations  are  apportioned. 


Grade. 

One  teacher. 

Two  teachers. 

Three  teachers  and  over. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

Closets 

$4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 

$3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 

$2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 

$1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

$6.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$4.50 
1.50 
3.75 
2.25 
2.25 
1.60 
2.25 
1.10 
2.25 
1.10 
2.25 
4.50 
4.50 

$3.00 
1.00 
2.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 

.75 
1.50 

.75 
1.50 
S.OO 
3.00 

$1.50 

.50 

1.25 

.75 

.75 

.50 

.75 

.40 

.75 

.40 

.75 

1.50 

1.50 

$8.00 
3.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
8.00 
8.00 

$6.00 
2.25 
4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

$4.00 
1.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 

$2.00 

Water  suddIv 

.75 

School  ^rounds. 

1.50 

School  buildixies 

1.00 

Cla^rooms-  r  -  t  - 

1.00 

Halls 

.75 

f^4n>  rooiTLS 

2.00 
1.00 
2^00 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 

1.50 
.75 
1.50 
.76 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 

1.00 
.50 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 

.50 
.25 
.60 
.25 
.50 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 

Pr  vate  rooms 

.50 

Desks 

1.00 

Blackboards 

.50 

Liehtiiif 

1.00 

Heating 

2.00 

Ventilation 

2.00 

Total 

30.00  i22.fiO 

15.00 

7.60 

45.00 

33.70 

22.60 

11.30 

60.00 

45.00 

30.00 

15.00 

1 

.  LOCAL   SCHOOL   BOARDS   AND   INSPECTORS. 

In  Ontario,  as  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  the  small  local  district, 
or  school  section,  is  administered  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  elected 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  district.  There,  as  with  us,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  board  menibers  who  have  had  adequate  educational  advan- 
tages to  appreciate  the  honest  needs  of  modem  school  education. 
Those  who  are  most  capable  of  filling  this  important  oflSce  are  too  often 
too  busy  with  other  interests  to  be  bothered,  or  they  do  not  consider 
the  work  worth  their  while.  The  result  is  that  frequently  the  local 
schools  are  left  in  the  hands  of  honest,  well-meaning  men,  but  ignorant 
of  school  needs,  and  therefore  in  danger  of  becoming  self-opinionated 
and  of  overstepping  their  authority — either  this,  or  they  leave  too 
much  responsibiUty  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  local  school  boards  in  rural  Ontario 
are  directed  in  their  duties  by  the  local  inspectors  upon  whom  rests, 
by  common  consent,  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  schools.  The  inspectors  are  usually  of  high  professional  rank 
and  of  long  tenure  in  their  inspectorates.  They  know  intimately  the 
needs  of  each  school  commimity  and  have  the  support  of  the  patrons. 
The  local  boards  are  generally  satisfied  to  be  guided  by  them  and  fol- 
low their  advice.  The  actual  work  of  the  loc^l  boards  becomes 
reduced  to  custodianship  of  the  local  school  property,  to  acting  as 
helpful  mentor  of  the  teacher,  and  to  following  out  the  advice  of  the 
inspectors  in  choosing  their  teachers,  and  in  similar  affau^.  Many 
important  matters  which  in  the  United  States  devolve  upon  the  local 
boards,  such  as  regulation  of  the  length  of  school  year,  time  for  begin- 
ning and  closing  the  term,  etc.,  are  vested  in  the  provincial  department 
of  education.  Under  these  circumstances  the  small  school  boards 
play  a  far  less  important  role  in  Ontario  than  in  the  United  States — 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools. 
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FBOFESSIONAI.  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  Province  has  a  complete  system  of 
professional  inspection  of  elementary  and  higher  schools.  The  suc^^ess 
of  the  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  professional  fitness  an<][  long  prepa- 
ration and  experience  is  demanded  of  all  the  men  who  imdertake  the 
work. 

The  Ontario  inspectorates  do  not  always  coincide  with  county- 
lines.  The  number  of  inspectors  depends  upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  the  number  of  schools  in  a  given  community.  The  depart- 
ment of  education  aims  to  limit  inspectorates  to  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  teachers.  A  county  may  have  one,  two,  or  more  inspectors, 
according  to  need.  There  may  be  joint  inspectorates  of  several 
coimties  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  with  one  or  more  inspectors, 
or  there  may  be  a  joint  inspectorate  of  town  and  county,  under 
which  arrangement  the  same  inspector  supervises  both  the  iu*ban  and 
rural  schools.  In  any  case,  the  department  of  education  has  the 
power  to  create  new  inspectorates  and  reorganize  old  ones  when- 
ever it  finds  it  necessary.  The  rearrangement  or  reorgahization  of 
inspectorates  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  inspector. 

Hov)  chosen. — ^The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  county  councils 
or,  in  cities,  by  the  public-school  trustees.  Every  appointment  is 
subject  to.  the  ratification  of  the  minister  of  education,  to  whom  the 
inspectors  are  likewise  directly  responsible  and  who  prescribes  the 
regulations  for  their  direction. 

Qualijicaticms. — ^The  regulations  require  candidates  for  positions  as 
inspectors  to  be  the  holders  of  or  entitled  to  the  departmental  certifi- 
cate as  inspector  of  public  schools.  To  secure  this  the  candidate  at 
present  has  to  hold  an  honor  degree  from  a  recognized  university, 
must  have  had  seven  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching,  five  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  public  schools,  and  is  required  to  have  passed 
the  examination  in  this  special  course  for  inspectors  provided  by  the 
faculties  of  education.  Some  years  ago  university  degrees  were  not 
required.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  90  public-school  inspectors  discloses 
that  all  except  10  of  them  have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  Canadian  university  or  college.  In  addition  to  this,  21 
have  master's  degrees  and  4  doctorates. 

Salaries. — The  county  inspectors  receive  fairly  good  salaries. 
They  get  $1,700  the  first  year,  $1,800  the  second  year,  $1,900  the 
third  year,  and  $2,000  each  subsequent  year.  One-half  of  this  salary 
is  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  Ontario  and  the  other  half  by  the  county 
council.  This  is  significant,  since  it  makes  the  inspector  feel  that  he 
is  in  the  employ  of  both  the  Province  and  the  locality  where  his 
labors  are. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  salary,  the  inspector  receives  from  the 
county  council  an  allowance  to  cover  reasonable  expenses  for  travel- 
ing, printing,  postage,  and  stationery.  An  office  with  equipment  and 
clerical  assistance  is  also  provided  by  the  coimty  council.  For  the 
imorganized  districtst  in  the  newer  and  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the 
Province  the  inspectors  are  appomted  by  the  minister  and  all  expenses 
connected  with  these  officers  are  met  out  of  provincial  fimds. 

Tenure  of  office. — The  Ontario  school  inspectors  are  permanent 
officials,  holding  office  dxu'ing  life  or  good  behavior.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  their  success.  The  investigator  found  several  inspectors 
who  had  been  in  office  for  20  years  or  more.  These  men  are  real 
leaders  in  their  respective  communities. 

An  inspector  may  be  suspended  or  removed  from  office  or  his 
certificate  canceled  by  the  minister  of  education  for  neglect  of  duty, 
misconduct,  inefficiency,  or  physical  infirmity.  The  county  council 
of  his  inspectorate  may  suspend  him  for  similar  reasons,  but  the 
minister  of  education  must  pass  upon  the  suspension  and  decide 
whether  or  not  it  shall  stand  and  the  inspector  be  removed. 

SUPERANNUATED   TEACHERS    AND   INSPECTORS. 

Ontario  has  at  present  no  regular  system  of  teacher  pension  for 
teachers  who  have  entered  the  profession  since  the  year  1886,  but  the 
Province  has  long  managed  a  fund  for  superannuated  teachers  and 
inspectors  which  partakes  much  of  the  characteristics  of  life  insur- 
ance— ^both  regular  life  and  endowment.  The  insured  must  have 
kept  up  his  annual  payment  of  a  sum  of  at  least  $4  annually  into  the 
fund  while  in  the  profession  to  get  its  benefits.' 

On  the  death  of  the  insured  the  wife,  husband,  or  other  legal  repre- 
sentative is  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  amount  paid  into  the  super- 
annuation fund  by  the  deceased,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent  per  annum  for  the  whole  period  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  teacher  or  inspector  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  will,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  60  years,  if  he 
decides  to  retire  from  the  profession,  receive  an  annual  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  $6  for  every  year  of  service  in  Ontario.  In  order 
to  attain  this  he  must  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  age^ 
and  length  of  service.  This  means,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a 
teacher  who  has  served  the  Province  30  years,  upon  retiring  at  the 
age  of  60  years,  will  be  entitled  to  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than 
$180  for  life.  Similarly,  a  teacher  or  inspector  who  has  retired  from 
active  service  before  reaching  the  age  of  60  years  may  also  receive 
this  annual  benefit  provided  he  has  taught  at  least  30  years. 

The  table  appended  below  gives  the  list  of  superannuated  teachers 
added  to  the  list  during  the  year  1913.     It  is  especially  interesting 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  age  of  these  teachers  at  the  time 
of  retirement  and  the  many  years  of  service. 

Table  3. — Superannuated  teachers^  and  cdlowanees  granted  during  191 S. 


Register  number. 

Age. 

• 
Post  office. 

Years  of 
service. 

Allowanoe. 

1216 

70 
66 
53 
73 
80 
71 
66 
73 
60 
71 
59 
64 
62 
60 
61 
68 

Toronto 

25 
50 
54 

SI 

51 
30 
32 
20 

2! 

34 
43 

1262.50 

1217 

Bethel 

203. 50 

1218 

Wilton 

15a  00 

1219 

Toronto 

346.00 

1220 

Berlin 

378.00 

1221 

Milton 

331.50 

1222 

Windsor 

303.00 

1223 

Belleyllle 

357.00 

1224 

Owen  Sound 

207.00 

1226 

WerdsvlIIe 

219.00 

1226 

Toronto 

14a  00 

1227 

Msdoc 

224.50 

1228 

IngersoU 

283.50 

1229 

Port  Elgin 

234.00 

1230 

London 

301.00 

1231 

Toronto 

29a  50 

During  the  past  few  years  a  special  committee  of  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association  has  been  working  on  the  details  for  a  new 
superannuation  scheme.  In  this  the  committee  has  had  the  encour- 
agement of  the  department  of  education  which  has  declared  its 
intentions  of  securing  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  the  scheme 
in  the  near  future. 


IV.  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A   ITNIFORMLT  LONG   SCHOOL  TEAR. 

All  high,  continuation,  public,  and  separate  schools  in  Ontario  have 
a  imiformly  long  school  year.  Its  actual  length,  together  with  time  of 
opening  and  closing  school  and  holidays  and  vacation  periods,  is  speci- 
fied by  the  department  of  education.  For  the  school  year  1914-15 
there  are  exactly  198  teaching  days  for  all  the  schools,  or  only  two 
days  short  of  10  school  months.  All  teachers  are  accordingly  paid 
for  at  least  10  months  out  of  the  year  and  some  receive  extra  remuner- 
ation for  looking  after  the  school  premises,  including  the  school 
.gardens,  during  midsummer  holidays. 

Teachers  who  were  interviewed  upon  the  point  were  unanimous 
that  the  long  school  year,  with  its  comparativdy  short  summer  vaca- 
tion, is  a  most  fortimate  thing  for  the  pupils.  School  education  thus 
becomes,  they  maintain,  a  continuous  process  with  small  oppor- 
tunity to  forget  or  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  study.  Many  of  the 
children,  indeed,  continue  their  school  garden  work  throughout  the 
simmier  months,  so  that  with  them  the  process  of  education  is 
continuous. 
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SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 


The  total  school  enrollment  in  1912-13  was  529,029  pupils  with  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  324,329.  The  percentage  of  average 
attendance  is  not  yet  as  high  as  it  should  be,  although  it  shows  con- 
siderable improvement  over  past  years.  The  foUoAffing  table  gives 
the  school  population,  enrollment,  and  average  daily  attendance  for 
all  pubhc  and  separate  schools  (exclusive  of  secondary  schools,  kin- 
dergartens, and  night  schools)  by  periods  of  years  from  1867  to  1912: 

Table  4. — School  population,  enrolbnent,  and  average  altendance. 


23S,S48 
258,083 


>  G  la  ISfean.  >  Other  >gca  than  S  to  18.  •  CaitimuIIon  kIunI  Ulenduicc  f icluded. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  school  population  in  Ontario 
includes  aU  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  but  the  ^e  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  is  counted  from  8  to  14  years  only. 
Because  of  this  the  actual  enrollment  (476,022)  in  the  schools  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  compulsory  Umit 
been  longer.  The  per  cent  enrollment  of  the  school  population  for 
1912  was  76.66.  The  total  average  for  the  entire  United  States, 
including  children  5  to  IS  years  of  age,  for  the  same  period  was  72.64 
per  cent,  and  for  the  North  Central  Division,  77.42  per  cent. 

The  daily  attendance  has  increased  gradually  from  40.82  per  cent 
in  1867  to  62,35  per  cent  in  1912.  In  this  particular,  too,  our  country 
makes  a  better  showing  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  71.4  ■ 
per  cent. 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE    LAW. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 

laws  in  most  of  the  American  States.     Every  child  between  8  and  14 

years  of  age  must  attend  school  for  the  full  term  in  the  district  where 

he  resides.     There  are,  of  course,  reasonable  excuses  for  breadwinners, 
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etc.,  but  the  efforts  of  the  truant  officers  and  the  watchful  care  of 
the  local  inspectors^  together  with  wholesome  fear  of  the  law,  have 
resulted  in  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  between 
the  compulsory  ages  being  in  school  throughout  the  school  year. 

SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Government  grants  discussed  above  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  in  getting  the  boards  to  provide  their  schools  with  the  best 
possible  equipment  and  accommodations. 

The  department  of  education  furnishes  printed  instructions  to  be 
used  by  the  local  inspectors  as  a  basis  for  grading  their  schools.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  every  school  gets  a  fixed  annual  grant  amounting 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  equipment  and  it  may,  in  addition, 
get  from  $30  to  S60  on  the  excellence  of  its  accommodations. 

The  inspectors  base  their  reports  to  the  minister  of  education  in 
the  main  on  the  following  requirements: 

School  grounds. — ^The  school  site  shall,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  not  less  than  1 
acre  in  area,  properly  leveled  and  drained,  and  provided  with  suitable  walks.  F<v 
the  highest  grading  the  grounds  must  be  ample  for  a  variety  of  school  games  and  have 
room  for  ornamental  plots  in  the  front  yard.  The  grounds  should  also  be  planted  with 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  and  inclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial  hedge  or  fence 
with  suitable  gates.  Unless  so  protected,  ^e  school  grounds  will  not  be  rated  of 
highest  grade. 

The  department  of  education  for  the  encouragement  of  school 
ground  improvement  issued  some  years  ago  to  the  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *' Improvement  of  School 
Groimds."  This  has  aided  materially  in  improving  the  school 
grounds  of  the  Province.  In  this  cause  the  department  of  landscape 
gardening  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Collie  has  lent  valuable 
practical  assistance. 

Closets, — There  are  strict  regulations  in  regard  to  placing  and 
erecting  closets  for  the  two  sexes.  These  must  be  placed  far  enough 
apart  and  so  constructed  as  to  insure  absolute  privacy.  They  are  to 
be  lined  with  glazed  brick  or  similar  material;  or,  if  wood  is  used,  must 
be  painted  a  suitable  color  and  sanded.  Floors  must  be  of  cement, 
brick,  or  hardwood  placed  at  least  a  foot  above  the  ground.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  screens,  the  entrance  is  to  be  protected  by 
a  living  hedge  or  shrubbery.  The  principal  must  see  to  it  that  the 
doors  are  securely  fastened  at  night  and  opened  again  before  school 
in  the  morning. 

Other  requirements  are: 

Water  supply. — The  water  supply  shall  be  pure  and  adequate.  The  school  grounds 
shall  be  supplied  with  a  deep  flowing  well,  artesian  if  at  all  practicable.  This  shaU 
be  carefully  protected  by  a  platform  and  be  provided  with  pump.  Granite-ware  paila 
with  covers  or,  for  the  highest  grading,  earthenware  tanks  with  covers,  and  individual 
drinking  cups  shall  be  provided  and  kept  scnipulously  clean. 
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School  building. — The  grading  of  a  school  building  shall  depend  on  the  character  of 
its  site  and  constniction.  The  building  should  be  well  constructed  of  brick,  stone, 
or  cement  with  brick  partitions.  It  should  have  a  southern  or  southeastern  exposure 
and  must  be  at  least  30  feet  from  the  nearest  highway.  There  shall  be  separate 
entrances  and  separate  means  of  egress  to  the  outdoor  closets. 

Every  school  should  have,  as  a  recreation  room,  a  basement  at  least  7  feet  in  the 
clear,  ceiled  with  wood  or  metal  sheeting,  and  with  cement  or  hardwood  floor. 

There  shall  be  at  least  16  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  per  pupil.  Hardwood  is  preferable  for  floors  and  stairways.  Wood  finish 
instead  of  plaster  may  be  considered  for  highest  grade.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  ceiling  in  repair,  metallic  ceilings  shall  be  used.  Suitable  color  schemes  for 
halls  and  classrooms  shall  be  adopted. 

Teacher^ 8  private  room. — There  should  be  a  room  for  the  private  use  of  the  teacher, 
of  suitable  size,  and  comfortable  furnishings.  Schools  for  more  than  one  teacher  to 
be  erected  hereafter  must  be  provided  with  such  private  room  or  rooms  for  the  teachers. 

Halls  and  cloabrooma. — Halls,  vestibules,  and  entrances  shall  be  roomy  and  well 
lighted.  There  shall  be  separate  stairways  for  the  two  sexes,  easy  of  access,  and  well 
guarded.  For  the  highest  grading,  separate  cloakrooms  for  the  two  sexes  must  be 
provided.  They  shall  be  properly  heated  and  ventilated  and  convenient  to  the 
classrooms.  They  shall  also  be  provided  with  wash  basins,  sanitary  towels,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  storing  umbrellas,  caps,  and  cloaks. 

Desks. — Every  school  shall  be  equipped  with  desks  having  noiseless  joints;  single 
desks  for  sanitary  reasons  being  preferable  and  necessary  for  the  highest  grading. 

Blackboards. — Slate  blackboards  are  preferable  to  plaster,  wood,  or  hyloplate.  The 
troughs  and  erasers  shall  be  regularly  and  frequently  cleaned.  Every  precaution 
must  be  taken  against  dust  in  the  classrooms. 

Lighting. — For  the  highest  grading,  the  classrooms  must  be  lighted  from  the  left  of 
the  pupils  only,  the  lower  edges  of  the  windows  being  above  the  heads  of  the  pupils 
when  seated.  Where  there  are  supplementary  windows  in  the  rear  they  must  have 
the  shades  drawn  except  on  dull  days.  The  windows' shall  have  an  area  of  not  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  floor  space. 

Heating. — The  temperature  of  the  classrooms,  halls,  and  teacher's  private  room 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  practicable  67^.  A  Fahrenheit  thermometer  shall  be  provided 
and  used  for  every  classroom.  For  highest  grading,  steam  radiators  or  hot-air  furnaces 
or  jacketed  ventilating  stoves  are  necessary. 

Ventilation. — Provision  shall  be  made  for  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air  at  all 
times.  In  all  new  buildings  a  double-flue  chimney  shall  be  built,  the  ventilating 
flue  opening  into  the  classrooms. 

The  department  of  education  makes  provision  for  two  sets  of 
equipment  for  rural  schools.  Set  No.  1  provides  all  such  necessary 
working  paraphernalia  as  globes,  maps,  mathematical  blocks,  charts, 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  school  library  contaming  an  atlas  or  a 
gazetteer,  a  standard  reference  dictionary,  geographical  and  hygiene 
readers,  and  certain  other  books  recommended  by  the  minister  of 
education.  As  soon  as  this  equipment  is  obtained  beginnings  may 
be  made  for  set  No.  2. 

The  minister  of  education  sends  out  circulars  containing  lists  of 
scientific  apparatus  and  equipment  for  domestic  science,  school 
gardens,  etc.  From  these  lists  the  second  equipment  may  be 
selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  inspectors. 
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OBOUNDS   AND   BUILDINGS. 

A  special  study  of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Kent,  Middlesex,  Wellington,  Simcoe,  and  other  counties,  both  as  to 
architecture  and  grounds,  showed  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
buildings  are  substantial  and  attractive;  frame  structiu^es  are  very 
few,  brick  and  stone  being  the  materials  ordinarily  used.  Slate  is 
commonly  used  for  roofing.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  large  and 
have  rest  rooms  for  the  teachers.  The  older  schools  are  not  correctly 
lighted,  but  they  are  better  oflf  in  heat  and  ventilation,  ventilating 
stoves  being  foxmd  in  many  of  them.  The  newer  buildings  are  con- 
structed more  and  more  with  a  view  to  community  center  purpose 
and  have  large  cemented  basements,  correctly  lighted  and  heated 
classrooms,  teacher's  office  and  library  combined,  and  sometimes 
one  or  more  additional  small  rooms  for  sewing  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Several  of  the  recently  constructed  schoolhouses  have  cost 
from  $3,500  to  $5,000  each. 

The  school  grounds  made  an  even  better  impression  thsui  the 
buildings.  While  the  latter  are  generally  substantial  and  well 
suited  for  classroom  purposes,  the  grounds  show  even  greater  care 
and  bespeak  well  the  efforts  of  the  department  of  education  to  incul- 
cate through  the  schools  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  nature. 
Occasionally  the  school  premises  are  found  covered  with  weeds  and 
rubbish,  but  such  instances  are  very  few.  The  increasing  demands 
for  teachers  with  preparation  in  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  school 
gardening,  together  with  the  provincial  bonuses  for  beautiful  grounds 
and  school  gardens,  have  induced  many  teachers  to  take  special 
courses  in  vocational  work  of  this  kind  after  leaving  the  normal 
schools.  This  is  gradually  furnishing  rural  Ontario  with  teachers 
who  understand  the  problems  of  rural  life  and  are  eager  to  do  their 
best  through  the  new  education  to  keep  the  farmers'  children  on  the 
land. 

The  grounds  are  nearly  always  fenced  or  hedged,  so  as  to  keep 
out  stray  farm  animals.  Cement  or  brick  walks  usually  run  all  the 
way  from  the  gate  or  turnstile  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  school 
building  and  around  to  the  closets  and  woodshed.  There  is  generally 
a  flagstaff  from  which  flies  the  Canadian  flag.  The  lawns  must  be 
mown  in  order  to  get  the  highest  grade.  Flower  beds  border  the 
walks  or  are  banked  aroimd  the  schoolhouse.  Some  have  window 
boxes  and  hanging  baskets  full  of  flowers,  which  are  moved  indoors  or 
stored  in  the  basement  or  cellar  when  cold  weather  comes.  Nearly 
all  have  some  sort  of  flower  garden.  An  increasingly  large  number 
have  remarkably  fine  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  as  laboratories 
for  their  regular  class  work.     These  will  be  considered  in  detail  later. 
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CLASSROOM   WORK  AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  prescribed  course  of  study  and  daily  program  of  classes  in  a 
good  one-teacher  school  in  Ontario  varies  but  httle  from  the  same 
grade  of  school  in  the  United  States.  The  teachers  of  the  small 
schools  there,  as  with  us,  have  too  many  classes  to  enable  them  to 
do  the  best  kind  of  work.  Then,  unfortunately,  a  large  part  of  this 
precious  time  is  devoted  to  preparing  for  the  entrance  examinations 
to  the  secondary  schools.  It  seems  to  the  writer,  at  least,  that  this 
worship  of  examinations  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  much  that 
is  good  and  practical  and  wholesome  in  life,  for  which  there  can  be 
little  time  in  such  a  system  as  this.  It  is  true  that  the  schools 
oflfering  agricultural  work  have  been  able  to  overcome  much  of  the 
deadening  effects  of  the  examination  system. 

All  the  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  are  authorized  by  the  minister 
of  education.  The  Province  virtually  publishes,  or  causes  to  be 
pubhshed,  most  of  the  books  used.  A  few  books,  especially  such  as 
are  used  in  small  quantities,  as  for  class  reference  and  supplementary 
reading  may  be  adopted  from  the  sales  lists  of  regular  book  houses 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  books  are  furnished  the 
children  at  a  price  quite  as  low  as  is  procured  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  in  the  United  States;  but  many  of  the  books  seem 
inferior  to  the  American  makes,  both  in  subject  matter  and  work- 
manship. 

V.  RECENT   PROGRESS  IN    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

AGRICULTURAL   INSTRUCTION   ACT   OF   1913. 

In  Canada  the  Federal  and  Provincial  ParUaments  exercise  con- 
current power  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  The  Federal 
ParUament  may  make  laws  which  concern  the  Dominion  at  large  and 
the  Provincial  Parhaments  may  pass  any  law  on  agriculture  for  the 
Provinces,  provided  only  that  this  be  not  contrary  to  the  fimdamental 
law  of  the  Dominion. 

"The  passing  of  the  agricultural  instruction  act  (1913)  by  the 
Dominion  Parhament  during  its  last  session,  at  the  instance  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  Hon.  Martin  BurreD,  is,"  according  to 
Prof.  S.  B.  McCready,  *'  the  most  momentous  event  that  has  occurred 
in  the  history  of  agricultural  education  in  Canada  in  recent  years."  * 
"From  it,"  says  Mr.  McCready,  further,  "A  great  impetus  for  agri- 
cultural education  has  been  generated."  This  encouragement 
lies  in  the  favorable  sentiment  awakened  by  the  Federal  Parhament's 
action  perhaps  as  much  as  in  the  generous  vote  of  money. 

1  Present  Status   of  Agricultural  ^Education  in  Canada.    By  Prof.  8.  B.  McCready,  B.  A.    Publlcf^ 
tloQ  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.    Rome,  Italy,  1914, 8  p. 
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By  this  act  the  large  sum  of  $10,000,000  was  voted  for  distribution 
among  the  several  Provinces  on  a  pro  rata  of  population  basis,  to  be 
expended  by  the  provincial  authorities  practically  unhampered  by 
Federal  restriction;  for  it  should  be  imderstood  that  agricultural 
education  in  the  restricted  school  sense  is  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  In  the  more  liberal  sense  of  educational 
agencies,  however,  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  exercise 
concurrent  power. 

The  freedom  with  which  the  Provinces  may  use  their  apportioned 
share  of  the  fund  for  all  lines  of  educational  propaganda,  whether 
already  \mder  way  or  newly  planned,  has  been  of  extraordinary 
value  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  advancement. 

The  enterprises  now  being  supported  tmder  this  act  faU  readily 
under  two  heads:  (1)  Instruction  through  a  variety  of  agricultural 
organizations,  and  (2)  instruction  immediately  through  the  schools. 
The  former,  again,  readily  divides  into  the  heads  of  provincial 
agricultural  organizations  and  Dominion  agricultural  organizations. 
These  may  now  be  considered  briefly. 

PROVINCIAL   AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Numerous  organizations  have  come  into  being  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  agricTiltural  instruction  act  and  many  others  already  in  exist- 
ence have  been  enabled  to  increase  their  usefulness  as  educational 
factors.  What  these  organizations  are  and  their  purpose  has  been 
set  forth  so  well  by  Prof.  McCready  that  it  is  reproduced  in  detail 
below: 

These  agencies  are  more  numerous  perhaps  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  than  in  the 
other  Provinces  of  Canada,  although  they  are  more  or  less  represented  in  them  all. 
Their  objects  are  educational;  they  seek  to  promote  some  particular  branch  of  agri- 
culture or  farm  life  through  shows,  competitions,  annual  meetings,  printed  reports, 
and  courses  of  lectures.  They  are  designated  as  associations,  societies,  institutes,  and 
unions.  Of  those  called  associations  there  are  the  vegetable  growers',  fruit  growers', 
beekeepers',  com  growers',  cattle  breeders',  sheep  breeders',  swine  breeders',  horse 
breeders',  and  dairymen's.  Of  those  called  societies  there  are  the  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  entomological.  Of  the  institutes  there  are  the  farmers'  institutes 
and  the  women's  institutes.  The  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union  is  another 
educational  organization.  All  of  these  receive  funds  from  the  provincial  treasuries 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  departments  of  agriculture.  Besides  these 
organizations,  niunerous  farmers'  clubs,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  come  into 
existence  within  the  past  few  years  and  may  be  considered  as  educational  factors  in 
agriculture.  There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  country  where  at  least  one  of  the  organ- 
izations is  not  represented.  Their  membership  is  made  up  of  the  most  progressive 
people  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  still  many  people  to  be  reached  by  them.  Demon- 
stration trains,  too,  have,  in  recent  years,  taken  instruction  and  demonstrations  to  the 
farmers;  they  are  operated  jointly  by  the  railroad  and  the  departments  of  agriculture.* 

1  Preaent  Status  of  Agricultuial  Edacation  in  Canada,  p.  3. 
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DOMINION   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTUBE. 

Many  other  organizations  of  a  national  character  are  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dominion  department  of  agriculture.  Of  these 
the  Dominion  Seed  Growers'  Association  instructs  its  members  in 
growing  pure  selected  seeds  and,  besides,  procures  and  distributes  such 
seeds  to  Canadian  agriculturists.  Cow-testing  associations  are  or- 
ganized by  the  dairy  and  cold-storage  branch  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture. These  associations  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  for 
the  future  of  Canadian  milk  and  beef  production.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner the  seed  branch,  live-stock  branch,  and  pubhcation  branch  of  the 
department  do  excellent  service  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
organization  brought  closest  to  the  Canadian  farmers  is,  perhaps,  the 
Dominion  experimental  farms.  These  are  organized  at  points  of 
vantage  throughout  the  Dominion.  Here,  practical  experiments  and 
demonstrations  are  carried  on  continuously  for  the  benefit  of 
thousands  of  farmers;  staflF  members  work  outward  among  the  rural 
communities  and  speak  at  farmers'  institutes;  finally,  much  printed 
material  and  even  shrubs  and  trees  are  sent  to  the  farmers,  gratis. 

LOCAL   AGRICULTURAL   EXPERTS. 

Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  beginning  to  bring  the  science  of 
agriculture  from  its  laboratories  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  right 
to  the  farmers  by  placing  in  their  midst  county  or  district  agricultural 
representatives.  So  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  these  experts  are, 
all  of  them,  graduates  of  the  agricultural  college  of  Guelph,  holding 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  A. — ^in  itself  an  assurance  of  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion. 

The  activities  of  these  men  are  not  limited  to  advising  with  the 
farmers.  Much  of  their  work  is  of  an  immediately  educational 
nature.  They  assist  rural  teachers  in  their  agricultural  work,  and 
instruct  in  short  courses  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  regular  classes  in 
agriculture  in  the  local  high  schools.  They  likewise  organize  farmers' 
clubs,  boys'  and  girls'  growing  clubs,  school  fairs,  pure-seed  clubs, 
egg-gathering  associations,  and  a  variety  of  other  organizations  of 
value  to  agricultural  progress. 

ONTARIO    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  stands  at  the  center  of  the  Ontario 
scheme  of  activities  in  agricultural  education  and  "should  be  given 
credit  for  supplying  the  stimulus  in  lower  forms  of  educational 
institutions."  It  was  organized  as  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
39  years  ago,  although  the  school  is  situated  at  Guelph,  in  one  of  the 
finest  agricultural  regions  in  the  Province. 
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In  1901,  Sir  William  Macdonald,  well  known  for  his  philanthropy, 
provided  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Macdonald  Hall  and  Insti- 
tute as  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural  college.  This  department 
of  the  institution  offers  courses  in  household  economics,  manual 
training,  and  nature  study  for  teachers  who  wish  to  instruct  in  these, 
subjects.  Sepecific  courses  in  household  economics  are  also  open  to 
girls  from  the  rural  communities  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  other 
practical  household  work. 

The  agricultural  college  proper  offers  two-year  and  four-year 
courses.  The  two-year  course  is  arranged  to  meet,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  needs  of  modem,  scientific  agriculture  in  Ontario.  The 
four-year  course  covers  an  additional  two  years,  devoted  to  scientific 
study,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture. 

The  school  is  especially  noted  for  its  short  courses  of  many  kinds, 
through  which  it  strives  to  reach  the  entire  agricultural  population. 
Thase  include  courses  for  cheesemakers  and  buttermakers,  courses 
in  seed  and  cattle  judging,  in  poultry  keeping,  fruit  growing,  and 
beekeeping.  There  are  also  interesting  short  courses  for  teachers, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

RURAL    SCHOOLS    IN    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Ontario  are  making  marked  advances  in 
teaching  agriculture.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  rural  schools. 
This  phase  of  school  work  is  in  charge  of  a  special  officer  designated 
"Director  of  elementary  agricultural  education,'*  who  has  the  following 
to  say  about  how  it  is  being  taught  and  with  what  results: 

No  textbook  is  prescribed ;  the  work  is  based  on  nature  study  and  school  garden- 
ing. Teachers  are  specially  trained  in  spring  and  summer  courses  at  Guelph,  receiv- 
ing the  elementary  certificate  in  agriculture.  Special  grants  are  paid  to  teachers 
and  trustees  undertaking  the  work.  The  work  is  optional  but  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  it  is  growing  steadily.  One  hundred  and  eighty  schools  entered  for  work 
in  1913  to  qualify  for  the  special  grants.  Many  other  schools  are  conducting  school 
gardens  and  giving  some  instruction  in  agriculture  without  engaging  to  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  the  special  grants.  Through  the  schools'  division  of  the 
experimental  union,  choice  planting  material  is  furnished  free  to  the  schools  for 
experimental  and  demonstration  purposes.  During  the  past  season  field  agents  in 
agricultural  education  assisted  the  director  of  the  work  in  8uper\^ising  and  inspecting 
the  work  in  these  schools,  besides  giving  instruction  at  teachers'  institutes  and  the 
model  schools  where  teachers  are  trained.  At  the  normal  schools  also  teachers 
receive  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  and  school  gardening.^ 

A    NEW    METHOD   FOR    AN   OLD    SUBJECT. 

The  beginnings  of  agricultural  education  in  Ontario  date  back  to 
1847,  when  the  first  provincial  normal  school  was  established  at 
Toronto.     From  the  outstart,  courses  were  offered  in  agricultural 

'i  Present  Status  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada,  p.  4. 
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chemistry,  and  field  experiments  were  conducted  in  crops  and 
fertilizers.  The  Governor  General  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  attrac- 
tive prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  examinations.  But  it  was  all  of 
little  avail,  since  the  rural  population  were  not  yet  awake  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture  teaching  and  would  oflFer  no  special 
inducements  to  teachers  so  prepared. 

A  little  later  textbooks  in  agriculture  appeared,  and  their  use  was 
authorized  by  the  department  of  education.  Agriculture  next 
became  obligatory  in  the  public  school  course  of  study.  And  still 
no  real  headway  was  made.  Mere  textbook  courses  in  agriculture 
have  proved  futile  wherever  tried,  whether  it  be  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  just  as  practical  to  teach  chemistry  and 
physics  from  books  as  it  is  to  teach  a  love  and  undeiBtanding  of 
nature  and  its  wonders  and  works  from  within  the  two  covers  of  a 
textbook.  Under  this  system,  then,  agriculture  did  not  prosper 
in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  • 

Real  progress  did  not  begin  imtil  textbook  courses  were  abolished 
and  the  subject  ceased  to  be  obligatory.  Instead  of  the  old  compul- 
sion the  study  was  made  attractive  and  practical  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
experience  of  each  child — an  experience  lived  in  the  home  and  at 
school  and  on  the  highway  between  home  and  school.  Then  a  new 
kind  of  teacher  with  the  right  vision  and  outlook  on  life  began  teach- 
ing in  the  schools,  attracted  to  the  work  in  part  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  in  part  by  the  special  grants  oflFered  by  the  Government. 

The  department  of  education  has  this  to  say  of  the  revitalized 
subject: 

The  agriculture  taught  in  the  public  schools  to-day  shaped  itself  from  the  nature 
study  that  was  introduced  into  the  schools  about  nine  years  ago.  It  is  the  common- 
sense  nature  study  for  the  country.  Its  textbook  is  the  home,  the  garden,  the  field, 
the  orchard,  and  the  school  farm  or  garden.  Its  course  of  study  is  the  common  plants 
and  animals,  the  common  work  and  interests  of  the  common  people  who  send  their 
children  to  the  common  schools.  Its  method  is  a  natural  one;  instruction  is  based 
on  the  pupU's  natural  interests,  his  present  and  prospective  environment  and  his 
own  activities.* 

And  in  another  place : 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  means  more  than  the  mere  introduction  of  a  new  sub- 
ject.   It  means  a  new  school.    It  means  education  for  country  life.* 

WHAT   HAS    BEEN   ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  writer  was  impressed  with  the  new  interest  manifested  by  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  where  the  new  agriculture  has  been  introduced. 
The  old  subjects  are  being  well  taught  and  a  certain  amount  of  real 

1  Agricultaral  education.     BuUetin  No.  2, 1013.    Ontario  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,    p.  2. 
*  Elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture.    Circular  13.    Ontario  Department  of  Education.    Toronto, 
1913,    p.  3. 
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''farm  loaven"  is  gradually  creeping  into  them.  The  school  is  finding 
a  new  field  of  service.  It  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  four  walls  of  the  school.  Through  school  gardens,  home 
gardens,  and  experiment  plots  the  school  is  introducing  and  testing 
new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  field  crops;  through  well-kept  lawns, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  it  is  teaching  a  new  love  of  the  rural  envi- 
ronment ;  and  through  the  revitalized  school  plant  it  is  inviting  the 
countryside  to  social  gatherings,  teaching  in  all  a  new  whole-hearted 
contentment. 

AORIGULTUBAL  PROGRESS. 

The  two  maps  which  appear  in  these  pages  are  reproduced  from 
one  of  the  agricultural  education  bulletins  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  promotion  of  the  work.  They  give  some 
idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  agricultural  movement;  and  yet  the 
maps  scarcely  do  it  justice,  since  they  include  only  the  schools  inmie- 
diately  under  direction  of  the  director  of  elementary  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  1912  map,  it  will  be  seen,  indicates  the  distribution  of 
a  number  of  district  representatives  who  have  organized  township 
school  fairs  independent  of  the  department  of  education.  Then  many 
other  gardens  and  experiments,  which  do  not  get  Government  grants, 
are  not  reported. 

Table  6  illustrates  this  growth  in  yet  another  way.  The  number 
of  reported  schools  doing  work  in  practical  agriculture  has  increased 
from  four  in  1903  to  278  in  1914,  and  the  grants,  both  to  trustees 
and  teachers,  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio : 

Table  5. — Progress  in  agricultural  teaching.^ 


Year. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Orantato 
trustees. 

Grants  to 
teachers. 

1903 

4 

8 

5 

8 

2 

14 

16 

17 

33 

101 

159 

278 

$400.00 

450.00 

140.00 

290.00 

40.00 

680.00 

560.00 

750.00 

1,310.00 

1,893.03 

2,889.27 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

$130.00 

1909 

150.00 

1910 

610.00 

1911 

900.00 

1912 

2,203.00 
3,131.00 

1913 

1914  .• 

1  From  Agricultural  Education  Bulletin,  No.  10. 
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The  subject  of  agriculture  is  taught  through  school  gardening,  home 
gardening,  and  school-farm  experiments.  The  teachers  do  not  make 
these  the  ends  to  be  sought,  but  rather  the  means  to  the  end.  This 
is  important,  for  otherwise  the  real  spirit  of  the  thing  might  easily 
become  lost  in  the  mere  physical  garden  plot. 
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B.     ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  VINELAND  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 
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In  the  United  States  rural  school  agriculture  through  gardening  has 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  recent  years,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
even  being  abandoned  as  impracticable.  Home  garden  projects  are 
recommended  by  many  as  more  feasible,  and  some  progress  is  now 
being  made  where  they  are  tried.  But  here,  also,  headway  is  too 
slow.  These  statements  refer  primarily  to  American  one-teacher 
schools,  since  the  larger  consolidated  schools  are  better  prepared  to 
utUize  all  such  means. 

The  success  of  elementary  agriculture  in  Ontario  rural  schools  must 
be  sought  in  (1)  teachers  of  peculiar  preparation  for  their  work; 
(2)  satisfactory  division  of  the  school  year;  (3)  Government  grants  to 
schools;  and  (4)  good  system  of  organization.  These  factors  are 
discussed  briefly  below. 

Teacher  requirements.-^The  work  in  school  agriculture  may  be  done 
(1)  under  teachers  holding  special  certificates  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  and  (2)  under  teachers  of  proved  abihty  but 
not  specially  certified. 

Teachers  who  are  already  regularly  certified  may  procure  the  cer- 
tificate in  elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  any  one  of  the 
following  ways:  (1)  A  10-week  spring  course  at  the  Ontario  CoUege 
of  Agriculture;  (2)  two  summer  sessions  at  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  a  directed  winter's  reading  course;  or  (3)  a  course  in  agriculture  at 
a  high  school,  followed  by  a  further  course  at  the  normal  school  and 
one  summer  session  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.^ 

Under  these  requirements  competent  teachers  only  can  receive 
Government  recognition  and  be  entitled  to  the  special  grants. 

Division  of  the  year  for  agricultural  purposes. — ^The  most  prevalent 
cause  for  failure  in  school  gardening  and  agricultural  experiments 
in  the  small  American  school  is  the  generally  short  school  year  and 
its  time  of  beginning  and  ending.  In  many  pLts  of  the  United  States 
this  begins  in  September  and  ends  too  early  in  the  spring  to  permit 
vegetation  to  gain  a  satisfactory  growth  before  school  closes.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  short  tenure  of  the  American  teacher.  One 
or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  of  these  reasons  axe  persistently  pointed 
to  as  the  real  cause  of  failure  in  rural  United  States. 

Under  the  Ontario  regulations  ''for  the  purposes  of  apportioning 
grants  for  this  work,  including  practical  gardening,  the  year  will  be 
the  calendar  year  (January  to  December)  and  not  the  school  year." 
The  Ontario  school  year  is  10  months  long,  and  July  and  August 
are  the  only  growing  months  during  which  the  schools  are  not  in 
session.  But  ample  provision  for  the  care  of  the  gardens  must  be 
made  or  full  Government  grants  will  not  be  paid. 

1  See  Information,  Regulations,  Instructions,  and  Course  of  Study  In  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture, circular  13.    Toronto,  1913. 
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Government  grants. — Under  the  regulations  now  in  force,  a  rural 
school  board  or  a  school  board  of  a  village  that  provides  and  main- 
tains satisfactorily  to  the  minister,  throughout  the  year,  a  course  of 
instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture  shall  be 
entitled  to  special  grants  as  specified  hereunder;  in  no  case,  however, 
will  the  grant  exceed  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  board  during 
the  calendar  year  for  the  work.  If  the  teacher  leaves  at  the  summer 
hoUdays,  due  consideration  will  be  shown  provided  an  effort  is  made 
by  the  new  teacher  and  the  trustees  to  have  the  work  of  the  year 
completed  satisfactorily. 

To  the  teacher  who  carries  out  this  work  satisfactorily  on  the  reports 
of  the  inspector  and  of  the  director,  the  minister  will  pay,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  paid  by  the  school  board,  an  additional  grant,  as  speci- 
fied hereimder. 

The  grants,  with  the  requirements  for  earning  them,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  6. — GranU  to  Bchool  hoards  and  teachers. 


Where  teacher  Is  not  certifi- 
cated in  agriculture. 

Where  teacher  is  oertiflcaiied  in 
agriculture,  or  reoetves  the 
certificate  during  the  year. 

Requirements. 

To 
trus- 
tees. 

To  teacher. 

To 
trus- 
tees. 

To  teacher. 

For 

full 

year. 

For 

whiter 

and 
spring 
term. 

For 

faU 

term. 

13.00 
6.00 

For 

fuU 

year. 

For 
winter 

and 
sprfaig 
term. 

For 

faU 

term. 

A.  HOME  OABDENING. 

(1)  Instruction  throughout  the  whole  year, 
to  be  completed  satisfactorily,  with  re- 
quirements  regarding   pupils'   records, 
teacher's  report,  trustees' statement,  etc., 
/ulflUed. 

(2)  Supervised  home  gardens  or  projects  by 
pupils  of  Forms  III,  IV  and  v. 

(3)  Well-kept  grass  and  flower  plots,  bor- 
ders, screens,  etc.,  at  school  for  beautify- 
ing grounds  and  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. 

B.  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

(1)  Instruction  throughout  the  whole  year 
to  be  completed  satisfactorily,  with  re- 
quirements   regarding    pupils*    records, 
teacher's   reports,    trustees'    statement, 
etc.,  fulfilled. 

(2)  A  well-conducted  pupils'  school  farm  or 
school  garden,  at  or  in  connection  with 
the  school,  having  at  least  6  square  rods 
for  experimental  and  observation  plots  of 
local  use  and  interest. 

(3)  Well-kept    grass    and    flower    plots, 
borders,  screens*,   etc.,   for   beautifying 
grounds  and  for  Instructional  puiposes. 

(4)  For  other  pupils  of  Forms  III,  IV  and 
V,  not  represented  in  the  work  on  the  6 
square  rods,  either  additional  plots  in  the  > 
scnool  garden,  or  supervised  gardens  or 
projects  at  home. 

^18.00 
1 12.00 

S8.00 
12.00 

S4.00 
6.00 

'S20.00 
130.00 

S20.00 
80.00 

$10.00 
15.00 

S8.00 
12.00 

^  Up  to  but  not  exceeding. 
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Agricultural  work  weU  systematized. — Another  reason  why  the 
Ontario  school  gardens  do  well  is  because  they  are  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  fad  or  side  issue  to  be  cared  for  or  neglected  at  the  whim  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils.     It  is  a  serious  part  of  the  schools'  tasks. 

When  the  work  is  first  organized  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  teacher  are  both  obUged  to  file  separate  notifica- 
tions of  their  intentions  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools.  This 
makes  all  parties  concerned  feel  their  responsibility. 

The  school  trustees  must  also  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  its  introduction  and  support,  sharing  with  the  teacher  both  the 
labor  and  interest. 

Again,  a  definite  time  must  be  allotted  to  agricultural  instruction. 
It  must  have  a  definite  place  in  the  program,  and  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  hour  each  week.  Needless. to  say  much  more  time  than 
this  is  usually  devoted  to  it. 

Complete  accounts  must  be  kept  of  the  cost  of  the  school  garden 
work  and  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  department  of 
education. 

The  teacher  must  keep  a  record  from  week  to  week  of  just  what 
phases  of  the  work  have  been  tried  out,  on  special  blanks  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  school  register,  indeed,  contains  such  forms 
for  every  week  in  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  forms  are 
forwarded  to  the  minister  of  education  through  the  local  inspector. 
The  school  grants  are  based  largely  on  these  reports. 

The  report  must  show  also  how  the  garden  has  been  planned; 
how  it  has  been  cared  for  in  the  summer  hoUdays;  and  the  condition 
it  was  in  at  school  opening  in  September. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  topics  suggested  for  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  months.  The  teacher 
is  not  expected  to  cover  aU  of  these  themes  but  to  use  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  local  interests  of  the  farming  community.  The 
teacher's  report  to  the  minister  of  education  shows  in  the  blank 
spaces  allowed  for  the  purpose  just  what  has  been  accomphshed 
with  each  topic. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Plant  studies. — 1.  Weed-study  excursion — Preparation  of  mounted  collections — 
Seed  collections — Identification  tests — ^Methods  of  eradication.  2.  Pupils*  selection 
of  corn  in  standing  crop  for  seed  and  exhibition. 

School  fair. — Display  of  Progress  Club^s  products  (homemade  articles,  poultry, 
potatoes,  oat  sheaves,  etc.,  by  boys,  and  sewing,  cooking,  and  canning  by  the  girls), 
garden  produce,  collections,  demonstration  of  experiments  carried  out  at  school — 
Judging  and  awarding  of  prizes  of  books,  bulbs,  etc. 

Insect  studies. — The  housefly,  its  structure,  habits,  life  history,  and  suppression — 
Estimation  of  damage  of  codling  moth. 

Reading. — Selection  and  purchase  of  agricultural  books  for  school  and  home  libra- 
ries.   A  farmer's  library — ^W'inter's  reading  plans. 
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OCrOBBR. 

Plant  studies. — 1.  GoliectioDS  of  apples  and  other  fruits  for  competition  and  judg- 
ing— ^Talk  by  local  fruit  grower — ^Testing  pupib'  ability  to  recognize  varieties — 
Methods  of  packing  and  shipping.  2.  Collections  of  injured  or  imperfect  fruit — Causes 
and  remedies. 

Farm  and  orchard  work. — 1.  Thrashing — Storage  of  crops — ^Model  bams — Silos — 
Estimates  of  yields — Determination  of  weights  of  bushels  of  grain.  2.  Fall  preparation 
of  soil — Implements  used  and  problems  on  cost  of  plowing,  etc.  3.  Fall  pruning — 
Practice  on  neglected  trees — Cover  crops. 

Garden  work. — Taking  cuttings  and  plants  from  garden  for  school  or  home  windows 
or  wintering  over — Planting  bulbs  in  school  border  or  forcing  for  winter  bloom — Fall 
preparation  of  school  garden,  cleaning,  manuring,  and  plowing. 

NOVEMBER. 

Com  fair. — Collections  of  selected  com  for  competition — Judging  competitions — 
Reading  prize  essays. 

Farm  work. — ^Wintering  the  farm  animals — Good  stabling  and  up-to-date  appliances — 
Feeding — Care  of  poultry — Best  henhouses. 

Reading. — Class  debates;  discussions  on  agricultural  topics. 

Physical  science. — Simple  experiments  on  air. 

DECEMBER. 

Animal  studies. — Breeds  of  farm  poultry — ^Visits  to  poultry  or  live  stock  shows — 
Survey  and  census  of  local  poultry  industry — ^Marketing  poultry. 

Reading. — Reviews  of  subjects  read  up  by  pupils  in  books,  papers,  or  bulletins. 

Physical  science. — Practical  exercises  with  thermometers — ^Use  of  dairy  thermome- 
ter— ^Weather  records. 

THE   EXPERIMENTAL   UNION. 

The  schools  division  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  and  Experimental 
Union,  which  was  organized  six  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing practical  aid  to  the  schools  that  offer  courses  in  school  agricul- 
ture, has  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  the  work.  It  furnishes  the 
schools,  free  of  charge,  excellent  collections  of  planting  materials  for 
school  gardens  and  pupils'  home  gardens.  The  seeds  and  plants  are 
of  choice  varieties  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  experiment 
fields  or  specially  secured  from  well-known  seed  growers  and  deal- 
ers. Through  their  distribution  to  the  schools  and  thence  to  the 
farm  homes  much  has  already  been  done  to  improve  field  crops  and 
to  teach  a  deeper  love  of  farm  home  improvement  and  beautification. 

TESTIMONY   OF   THE   TEACHERS. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  learn  what  the  Ontario  teachers 
themselves  think  about  the  value  of  agriculture-teaching  by  means 
of  gardening  and  home  projects.  The  director  of  this  work,  Prof. 
S.  B.  McCready,  has  from  time  to  time  published  excerpts  from  cor- 
respondence and  reports,  showing  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  as 
well  as  the  successes  and  rewards  of  the  teachers  in  the  field.  A  few 
of  these  excerpts  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs:^ 

1  See  also  Regulations  Relating  to  Elementary  Agriculture. 
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IS  rr  WOBTH   WHILE? 

I  would  not  be  without  the  garden  now  for  any  consideration,  although  I  am  looking 
forward  to  twice  as  much  work  personally  next  year,  as  the  oldest  pupil  is  only  11 
years. 

We  are  going  to  continue  the  work,  as  I  shouldn't  want  to  teach  if  I  couldn't  have 
a  garden. 

THE   ATTrrUDE   OF  THE   PUBLIO — HOW  6ABDENING  SLOWLY  OBOW8  IN  FAVOB. 

Some  parents  are  indifferent;  others  have  become  interested  on  seeing  their  chil- 
dren interested. 

The  people  are  delighted  with  the  garden.  The  people  who  opi>osed  the  garden 
at  first  have  either  turned  indifferent  or  favorable. 

The  chief  complaints  were  the  expense  and  waste  of  time. 

Skeptical  parents  influence  the  older  pupils  to  think  the  work  is  only  a  particular 
teacher's  hobby  or  whim.    People  are  satio&ed  to  have  it  go  on. 

The  parents  and  trustees  seem  interested  in  the  work  and  give  us  great  encourage- 
ment, though  little  practical  assistance. 

THE   EFFECT  ON  THE  PUPILS — ^HOW  THET  LIKE  THIS   BCHOOL  SUBJECT. 

It  has  a  good  effect  on  discipline. 

They  seem  to  enjoy  coming  to  school  and  have  developed  an  interest  in  natture. 

The  pupils  are  always  willing  and  anxious  to  work.  We  attribute  the  general  good 
behavior  to  the  good  relations  established  in  the  garden. 

I  find  all  my  pupils  are  taking  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  work. 

The  pupils  often  came  very  early  in  the  morning  to  work  in  their  plots  and  seemed 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  opportunity  to  do  this  work. 

It  promoted  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  among  the  pupils.  A  number 
of  them  also  walked  a  couple  of  miles  during  the  holidays  to  water  and  care  for  their 
plants  a  few  times. 

A  bond  of  sympathy  between  teachers  and  pupils — ^both  interested  in  the  same 
pleasant  work. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  when  they  (the  pupils)  suggested  taking  the  money  they 
get  for  carrying  in  wood  ($1.50)  to  buy  bulbs.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  bulbs  planted  in 
our  border  along  the  road  fence. 

THE   CABE   OF  THE    OABDEN   DUBINO  THE    HOUDATS — HOW    THE    HOLIDAY    PBOBLEM 

CAN   BE   SOLVED. 

The  Women's  Institute  undertook  the  care  of  it. 

The  trustees  looked  after  the  garden  during  the  holidays.  They  weeded  it  and 
tended  it. 

Children  went  to  the  garden  twice  a  week  to  care  for  their  plots.  The  board  hired 
a  man  ($10)  to  water  and  look  after  the  garden  in  general. 

The  garden  was  left  as  clean  as  possible  at  the  end  of  June.  I  made  two  trips  to 
attend  to  the  garden  and  two  or  three  pupils  came  at  the  same  time. 

Teacher  and  pupils  met  at  garden  each  Friday  afternoon  from  2  to  4  o'clock. 

The  pupils  came  each  week  and  cared  for  it  in  turn. 

The  children  attended  to  it.    Some  plots  were  neglected. 

The  children  visited  the  gardens  at  least  once  a  week.  On  account  of  scarcity  of 
labor  the  boys  did  not  come  so  often. 
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THE   NEED  OP  GOOD   NBIOBBOR8,  GOOD  FENCES,  GOOD  SOIL,  AKD  SOME  TOOLS. 

Plots  were  more  or  less  destroyed  in  summer  holidajrs. 

Some  visitors  think  they  have  the  right  to  pluck  the  flowers  and  eat  anything  they 
like  in  the  garden. 

On  the  21st  of  June  our  garden  suffered  a  real  disaster  from  five  head  of  cattle 
unhooking  the  gate  and  entering  during  the  night. 

Ten  of  the  plots  were  not  a  success,  owing  to  destruction  by  sheep.  We  were  most 
disappointed  about  our  barley  experiment  which  was  carefully  planted  and  almost 
all  destroyed. 

SCHOOL     LESSONS     IN     AGRICULTURE     AND     HORTICULTURE— WHAT     SOME      SCHOOLS 

TEACH. 

We  have  experimental  window  boxes  and  develop  a  great  many  experiments  in 
these. — Haldimand  County. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  apples  of  the  neighborhood  by  having  the  pupils 
bring  different  varieties.  The  district  agricultural  representative  helped  us  in 
naming  some  of  them. — Hastings  County. 

We  had  an  experimental  plot  where  we  tried  transplanting  vegetables  thinned  out 
of  the  pupils'  plots  and  were  very  successful,  indeed.  We  tried  beans  with  four  and 
six  leaves  without  losing  a  single  plant. 

I  have  arranged  to  take  one  agricultural  topic  each  week  from  the  topics  suggested 
in  the  leaflets,  but  feel  the  need  of  a  definite  couj-se  and  a  source  of  information  on 
some  topics. — Lincoln  County. 

SCHOOL  FAIRS — HOW  TO  AROUSE   PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

We  had  a  school  fair  with  what  we  had  grown.  The  broom  com  was  the  greatest 
curiosity. — Hastings  County. 

The  school  garden  fair  was  held  in  the  schoolroom  on  September  18  and  about 
60  visitors  were  present.  The  district  agricultural  representative  conducted  a  weed* 
seed  contest  among  the  older  pupils.  Each  one  who  brought  an  exhibit  and  did  not 
get  a  prize  was  given  two  tulip  bulbs.  Prizes  were  also  given  for  the  best  garden 
journal. — Victoria  County. 

We  had  a  corn  fair  last  fall — an  exhibition  of  com  by  the  pupils,  with  literary  and 
musical  program. — Kent  County. 

For  two  hours  last  night  the  village  of  Swansea  was  dark.  No  lights  shone  forth 
from  the  windows  and  the  houses  for  the  time  being  were  deserted.  Up  at  the 
grounds  of  the  public  school,  however,  there  was  a  strange  contrast.  Here  was  assem- 
bled the  whole  population  and  everything  was  gay  and  bright.  The  occasion  was 
the  public  school  annual  flower  show,  and  within  the  large  red  tent  on  the  campua 
was  as  fine  a  collection  of  flowers  as  one  could  wish  to  see. — ^Toronto  Globe. 

COOPERATION — HOW   SOME   PEOPLE   HELP. 

The  trustees  gave  the  manure  for  the  plots. 

We  sold  $2.30  worth  of  produce  from  the  class  plots.  There  was  no  garden  produce 
wasted  or  unused. 

The  Women's  Institute  was  interested  in  the  flowers. 

The  four  plots  marked  X  were  planted  with  different  varieties  of  asters  given  ua 
by  one  of  the  trustees.    They  had  the  most  beautiful  flowers  on  tihem  I  ever  saw. 

We  had  a  number  of  tomato  plants  given  us  and  we  planted  them  in  an  experimental 
plot. — ^York  County. 
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« 

VI.    THE  CAUSES  OF  SLOW  PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOL  CON- 

SOLIDATION. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  above  section  teUs  how  Ontario  is  striving  to  solve  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  modem  rural  life  through  its  one-teacher  schools. 
The  best-taught  and  best-equipped  schools  of  this  type  have  already 
done  much  to  improve  rural-life  conditions;  but,  after  all,  teachers 
of  special  gift  are  required  to  make  the  small  school  of  the  pioneer- 
day  type  a  vital  force  in  any  modem  agricultural  life.  Such  teachers 
are  at  best  few  and  hard  to  get  for  the  open  country.  Ontario  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Its  rural  teachers  are  doing  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  them  under  the  prevailing  school  system.  The  study  of 
agriculture  through  gardening  and  home  projects  furnishes  the 
vitalizing  element,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  average  rural  school 
in  the  Province  is  unable  to  offer  enough  of  what  is  vitally  interesting 
to  the  larger  boys  and  girls  to  keep  them  in  school.  There,  as  in  the 
United  States,  many  farm  children  leave  school  too  early  because 
the  open  country  does  not  offer  the  kind  of  education  for  life  they 
crave. 

There  has  been  little  demand  for  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
rural  schools  in  Ontario  up  to  the  present  time.  The  farmers  are 
conservative  and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old  ways.  The  schools 
have  made  sufficient  changes  to  satisfy  all  except  the  most  aggressive 
of  the  rural  population.  When  the  Macdonald  movement  for  school 
consolidation  began  in  1904,  it  was  felt  by  many  to  have  been  in 
advance  of  the  times,  on  which  account  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  imder  other  conditions  might  have  been  accorded  it. 

But  before  discussing  the  subject  of  school  consolidation  in  Ontario 
it  may  be  well  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  (description  of  a  few 
strong  one-teacher  schools  as  they  were  viewed  by  the  investigator — 
schools  which  have  made  any  further  reorganization  in  their  own 
communities  seem  unnecessary. 

SCHOOL   SECTION    NO.  6,    RALEIGH   TOWNSHIP,    KENT   COUNTY. 

Kent  County  lies  about  30  miles  across  from  Detroit  in  a  fertile 
section  of  the  Province.  The  soil  is  exceptionally  good  and  well 
adapted  to  the  grains  that  are  usually  found  in  this  latitude. 
Orchards  of  apple,  pear,  and  peach  are  found  at  many  of  the  pros- 
perous farmsteads  which  dot  the  landscape  in  every  direction.  The 
Raleigh  School  occupies  large,  well-fenced,  well-planned  grounds. 
Shade  trees,  open  lawn,  a  fringe  of  flowers  along  the  cement  walks, 
and  a  well-kept  school  garden  give  it  a  striking  setting.  On  the 
grounds  lie  the  schoolhouse  and  teacher's  home,  the  latter  being  at 
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this  time  occupied  by  the  janitor  and  his  family.  The  schoolhouse 
is  an  attractive  structure,  built  of  brick,  with  tile  roof,  costing  S3 ,500. 
It  is  well  heated  and  ventilated.  Among  other  things  it  has  a  good 
rest  room  for  the  teacher.  The  equipment,  too,  is  satisfactory. 
Outside  were  window  boxes  full  of  seasonable  flowers,  and  Boston 
ivy  gave  an  added  touch  of  beauty  to  the  schoolhouse  walls. 

This  school  has  done  its  best  work  of  instruction  through  agricul- 
ture taught  in  an  informal  way.  No  textbook  in  agriculture,  it  will  be 
recalled,  is  used  in  these  schools.  A  suggestive  outline  alone  is  followed 
from  day  to  day.  The  garden  was  remarkably  attractive.  Each  child 
had  his  or  her  own  garden  plat,  and  each  was  eager  to  show  the  visitor 
what  he  was  growing.  AU  displayed  good  knowledge  of  soil  culture 
and  the  common  grains,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  The  Raleigh  School 
community  was  proud  of  its  recent  first-prize  winnings  at  the  annual 
county  fair  on  an  excellent  school  display  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Aside  from  the  county  fairs  at  which  most  of  the  schools  have  dis- 
plays, interschool  fairs  are  commonly  held  by  groups  of  rural  schools 
in  many  of  the  coimties. 

The  teacher  of  the  Raleigh  School,  like  teachers  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  spends  10  months  of  the  calendar  year  in  teaching,  beginning 
the  school  year  on  the  1st  of  September.  Any  change  in  instructors 
will  accordingly  occur,  as  a  rule,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall 
term.  The  teacher  who  closes  the  spring  term  of  school  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  upkeep  of  the  garden  during  the  short  sunmier  vacation. 
In  the  Raleigh  School  the  children  had  a  voluntary  organization 
which  maintained  the  gardens  and  lawns  in  the  teacher's  absence. 
Occasionally  one  will  find  a  neglected  Ontario  school  garden  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  but  this  is  exceptional.  It  should  be  added 
here  that  the  Raleigh  teacher  is  a  graduate  in  agriculture  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  in  addition  to  holding  a  diploma  from 
one  of  the  normal  schools.  Such  well-prepared,  long-tenure  teachers 
become  real  community  leaders,  who  master  in  a  large  measm*e  the 
usual  obstacles  of  the  small  school  in  its  work  of  rural  socialization. 

teachers'  homes. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  usual  to  find  teachers'  homes  erected  on 
the  premises  of  the  Ontario  rural  schools.  Some  communities  organ- 
ized in  the  early  days  by  Scotch  Presbyterians  have  substantially 
built  schoolhouses,  each  with  its  teacher's  cottage,  as  was  the  custom 
in  the  old  country  across  the  sea.  Wellington  Coimty  has  a  number 
of  such  schools,  and  so  happily  do  they  work  for  community  welfare 
that  the  entire  Province  can  well  profit  by  imitation. 

The  first  one  of  the  group  to  come  to  the  investigator's  attention 
lies  about  4  miles  from  Guelph  in  school  section  No.  1,  Eramosa 
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S  SCHOOL,  GUELPH  TOWNSHIP,  WELLINGTON  COUN1 
sr's  cottagsand  gardan  are  shown  In  t<ia  immediata  foreground. 


B.     SCHOOL  IN  ERAMOSA  TOWNSHIP,  WELLINGTON  COUI 
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A.    A  VIEW  OF  THE  RITTENHOUSE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 


D.    ANOTHER  INTERESTING  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME  GARDEN. 
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Township.  The  schoolhouse  is  substantially  constructed  of  native 
stone  and,  while  comfortable  and  heated  with  a  good  ventilating 
stove,  is  of  the  old  type  of  architecture.  The  teacher  in  chaise  of 
the  school  was  a  young  woman  of  broad  experience.  She  made  her 
home  at  the  teacher's  cottage,  living  with  her  mother  as  house- 
keeper. The  latter  also  manifested  a  great  delight  in  caring  for  the 
flowers  and  shrubbery  on  the  groimds  and  assisting  in  the  garden 
work.  This  teacher  was  a  natural  community  leader  who,  living  as 
she  did  in  the  midst  of  her  people,  was  able  to  make  use  of  these  gifts 
to  a  large  degree. 

School  section  No.  2,  Guelph  Township,  is  the  center  of  another  very 
interesting  school.  It  is  usually  known  as  Watson  School.  The  prem- 
ises are  well  fenced  and  contain  a  large  schoolhouse,  a  teacher's  home, 
and  large  sheds  for  teams.  There  are  large  playgrounds  and  an  inter- 
esting garden  used  in  conmion  by  the  teacher  and  the  school.  These 
structures,  too,  are  built  of  native  stone  and  are  substantial.  The 
entire  basement  of  the  school  is  utilized.  A  part  of  it  is  used  for 
furnace  and  fuel,  another  is  occupied  by  the  agricultural  laboratory, 
and  the  rest  is  used  for  play  purposes.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  well- 
equipped  hbrary  and  shelves  containing  much  material  such  as  one 
should  expect  to  find  in  a  real  community  school.  The  school  is  the 
social  center  of  the  whole  community. 

The  teacher  and  his  young  wife  live  here  throughout  the  year. 
The  teacher,  indeed,  told  the  investigator  that  he  could  not  have 
continued  in  the  profession  in  the  open  country  had  it  not  been  for 
this  teacher's  home  and  what  it  meant  to  his  family  life.  And  so  it 
is  in  many  other  places.  Here-  the  teacher  dwelt  in  the  community 
12  months  of  the  year.  He  was  Simday  school  superintendent  and 
the  accepted  leader  in  agricultural  and  educational  affairs.  His 
avocation  in  this  instance  was  the  breeding  of  fine  poultry,  which 
are  known  as  winners  in  many  parts  of  the  Province. 

Only  a  short  distance  from  Watson  School  lies  the  Marden  School 
which  similarly  has  been  a  vital  force  in  community  leadership. 
Here,  too,  the  thoughtful  early  settlers  had  reared  a  substantial  home 
for  the  teacher  and  his  family  and  close  by  had  set  a  good  school 
house  in  the  midst  of  large  grounds.  The  school  garden  and  experi- 
mental plats  were  perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  seen  upon  the  trip. 
Careful  experiments  were  carried  out  in  soil  culture  and  rotation  of 
crops.  One  large  school  garden  took  the  place  of  the  usual  individual 
plats.  A  good  sized  area  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubbery,  native  and  exotic,  which  had  been 
provided  through  the  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture.  These,  as  they 
grow  up,  are  being  distributed  among  the  patrons  of  the  school.  In 
this  way  as  in  many  others  the  local  school  is  a  link  between  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  farm  homes. 
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RITTENHOU8B   SCHOOL. 

The  Rittenhouse  School,  Lincohi  County,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive schools  in  all  Ontario.  It  is  a  conununity  center  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  offering  exceptional  educational  advantages  for  the 
children  and  educational  and  social  opportunities  for  their  parents. 
The  district  is  legally  designated  as  Union  School  Section  No.  1, 
CUnton,  and  No.  2,  Ix)uth,  but  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Rittenhouse  School  from  its  benefactor,  Mr.  Moses  F.  Rittenhouse, 
of  Chicago.  The  school  Ues  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt  about  1  mile 
from  Jordan  Harbor  and  the  same  distance  from  Vineland  railway 
station.  The  school  ground  comprises  4  acres  of  which  1  acre  is  used 
for  a  school  garden.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  native  and  im- 
ported trees  and  shrubs.  Flower  beds,  low  hedges,  and  a  bubbling 
foimtain  adorn  the  front  yard.  The  playgroimds  are  large  and 
equipped  for  both  summer  games  and  winter  sports. 

The  school  is  an  attractive  brick-and-stone  trimmed  structure. 
Its  equipment  is  as  complete  as  is  found  in  the  best  of  town  schools. 
It  has  a  concrete  basement,  one  part  of  which  is  used  for  manual 
training  purposes  and  the  other  as  playroom  for  the  children  in 
winter  time.  A  hot-water  furnace  and  lavatories  for  the  children 
also  occupy  a  portion  of  the  basement.  The  main  floor  contains  two 
well-equipped  classrooms  and  a  library  room.  The  former  are  seated 
with  single  desks;  the  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum  and  the  walls  are 
hung  artistically  with  pictures.  The  hbrary  boasts  a  well-selected 
book  collection  of  more  than  2,000  volumes,  including  the  best  refer- 
ence books,  books  on  art,  and  the  leading  British,  Canadian,  and 
American  periodicals.  A  part  of  one  of  the  classrooms  contains  an 
excellent  museum  with  interesting  archaeological  collections  and  col- 
lections of  birds  and  wild  animals,  minerals,  plants,  etc. 

The  school  has  2  teachers  and  45  pupils,  ranging  from  the  primary 
to  the  tenth  grade.  The  literary  subjects  are  thoroughly  taught,  as 
are  also  the  various  phases  of  vocational  work  such  as  sewing  and 
constructive  work  for  the  girls,  manual  training  for  the  boys,  and 
agriculture  and  school  gardening  for  all  the  classes. 

The  Rittenhouse  Garden  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  nature 
laboratory  for  the  children  and  cooperative  experiment  ground  for  the 
patrons,  especially  in  the  best  varieties  of  tomatoes  for  the  district. 
This  l-acre  garden  has  been  maintained  year  after  year  at  a  sur- 
prisingly low  cost.  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Gayman  has  written  so  interest- 
ingly on  this  and  other  phases  of  the  Rittenhouse  Garden  activities 
that  he  is  quoted  at  some  length  below.     He  writes: 

Now  that  our  garden  Is  well  established,  we  can  conduct  one  such  as  the  illustratioiifl 
suggest  for  the  small  sum  of  the  ordinary  school  grant  for  that  purpose,  which  is  ^90 
per  year. 
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When  so  many  avenues  are  open  to  assist  rural  schools,  it  should  be  comparatively 
easy  for  most  sections  to  have  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  which  could  be  used  for 
experimental  purposes. 

This,  along  with  the  yard  proper,  which  should  include  flower-beds,  shrubs,  and 
lawn,  will  give  suflicient  work  for  the  average  school.  No  doubt  in  many  sections, 
where  the  land  is  clayey,  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  or  less  could  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage than  a  larger  area. 

We  must  not  err  by  thinking  that  a  beautiful  garden  is  essential  to  school  gardening, 
or  that  area  is  the  principal  consideration.  The  best  lessons  may  be  taught  in  gardens, 
which  may  not  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  tendency  with  some 
teachers  is  to  attempt  too  much.  If  the  pupils  are  with  one  teacher  four  years  or  more, 
they  will  become  familiar  with  all  phases  of  garaen  work. 

As  to  the  time  spent,  we  have  devoted  about  two  spaces  of  45  minutes  each  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  each  teacher  taking- a  number  of  pupils  at  different  periods.  If  it  is 
excessively  hot  we  change  the  day.  We  spend  about  one  day  to  get  the  plots  ready 
and  plant  them.  There  is  no  fast  rule  to  make  regarding  the  time  one  might  profit- 
ably spend  at  this  work,  but  rather  than  discourage  this  new  subject  on  our  curri- 
culum we  should  be  judicious. 

About  Arbor  Day,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  we  devote  this  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  individual  plots,  which  are  6  by  10  feet,  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
classes.  These  are  divided  and  subdivided  for  the  first  and  second  classes.  Each 
child  levels  and  gets  his  own  seed  bed  in  good  condition  for  sowing.  Then  he  cleans 
the  paths  around  his  plot.  If  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable,  we  postpone  our 
Arbor  Day  until  a  suitable  time.  This  day  gives  most  work,  and  here  a  gardener, 
laborer,  or  willing  hand  is  needed  to  assist  in  the  rough  and  heavy  work. 

A  few  months  before  garden  work  we  try  to  interest  the  pupil  in  his  plot,  and  the 
planning  of  the  same,  by  a  series  of  lessons  bearing  on  planting  and  germination.  The 
child  should  have  his  plans  worked  out  in  his  exercise  book.  Last  year  each  child  in 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  was  allowed  to  plant  in  his  own  garden  what  pleased 
him  best.  By  this  method  each  child  showed  his  individuality,  and  results  were 
quite  satisfactory. 

Across  the  road  from  the  school  lies  Victoria  Hall.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  5-acre  tract  of  woodland  and  open  lawn,  all  of  it  being  used 
for  commimity  center  purposes.  Just  beyond  the  hall  are  ample 
sheds  for  horses;  on  the  groimds  are  a  bandstand,  swings  for  the 
children,  benches,  table,  and  stands  for  community  gatherings  of 
every  kind.  The  hall,  in  the  annex  of  which  a  carekeeper  and  his 
family  Uves,  is  used  for  lectures,  school  entertainments,  musicales, 
women's  meetings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gatherings,  and  the  like. 

Nine  acres  are  here  dedicated  to  rural  community  interests,  most  of 
which  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  a  native  son  who 
had  not  forgotten  his  old  home  after  he  had  amassed  a  fortime  in  the 
United  States.  The  Rittenhouse  community,  indeed,  is  a  striking 
object  lesson  which  men  of  means  might  well  emulate  elsewhere. 

THE  MACDONAIJ>  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  is  known  as  a  particular 
benefactor  of  the  Canadian  farm  folk.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
see  the  importance  of  the  right  kind  of  education  in  modem  agri- 
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cultural  life.  He  became  eager  to  combine  broad  culture  with 
thorotigh  preparation  for  practical  living.  The  rural  schools  did 
not  seem  to  him  close  enough  to  the  problems  of  everyday  life. 
He  wanted  the  head,  heart,  and  hand  education.  To  this  end  he 
determined  to  establish  certain  fimds  to  be  used  in  promoting  agri- 
ciilture  and  other  industrial  education  throughout  Canada.  "The 
Macdonald  Movement/'  as  it  is  termed,  has  really  been  a  series  of 
striking  object  lessons  of  great  value  to  all  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
It  has  pointed  the  way  in  much  that  was  new  and  untried  and  has 
stimulated  to  greater  effort  in  the  old  and  tried. 

The  Macdonald  manual-training  fund  dates  back  to  1898.  It 
established  manual-training  centers  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  in  21  places  throughout  Canada.  These  were  maintained 
entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  people  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  there  were  45  manual-training  instructors  employed, 
with  more  than  7,000  boys  in  then*  classes.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
much  of  the  interest  manifested  in  manual  training  in  Canada  at 
the  present  time  is  traceable  to  this  great  object  lesson. 

The  Maodonald-Robertson  Seed  Growers'  Association  received  its 
start  from  this  manual-training  fimd.     Mr.  James  W.  Robertson, 
who  later  became  Mr.  Macdonald's  personal  representative  in  his 
benevolent  works,  had  foimd  the  results  of  a  seed-grain  competition, 
in  which  he  had  ventured  $100  in  prizes,  so  satisfactory  that  he 
induced  Sir  William  Macdonald  to  use  $10,000  of  the  fund  for  this 
purpose.     The  young  competitors  were  obHged  to  pick  each  year 
by  hand  the  choicest  heads  from  the  most  vigorous  plants  of  wheat 
and  oats  in  sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  seed  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  the  following  year.    As  a  result,  several  hundred  grain  plots 
were   soon   estabUshed,.     This  was   the  beginning   of   the   present 
Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association  which  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  in  improving  seed  grains,  etc.,  throughout  the  Dominion. 

Among  the  other  Macdonald  funds  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
Macdonald  rural-school  fimd  for  the  establishment  of  school  gardens 
and  consoUdated  schools.  The  Macdonald  Hall  and  Institute  fund, 
out  of  which  was  established  and  equipped  the  industrial  institute 
at  Guelph,  and  finally  the  fimd  for  the  establishment  of  Macdonald 
CoUege  at  Ste.  Anne  de  BeUevue,  Quebec,  which  is  the  crowning 
effort  in  the  list  of  benefactions. 

Of  these  funds,  the  Macdonald  rural-schools  fimd  is  of  most  direct 
interest  at  this  point.  Under  it  arrangements  were  made  for  estab- 
lishing a  school  garden  at  each  of  five  schools  in  each  of  five  Prov- 
inces. One  garden  specialist  was  placed  in  charge  of  each  group  of 
five  gardens.  This  man  had  received  expert  training  for  the  work  at 
Cornell  University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
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tural  College,  and  elsewhere.  No  doubt  much  of  the  present  success 
in  public-school  gardening  can  be  traced  to  the  Macdonald  school- 
garden  movement. 

In  much  the  same  way  four  well-equipped  consolidated  rural 
schools  were  established,  one  in  each  of  the  four  Provinces — Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  this 
instance  Mr.  Macdonald  paid  for  a  period  of  three  years  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  the  consolidated  school  over  the  former  cost  of  the 
small  rural  schools.  As  a  further  inducement,  a  new  contribution 
of  $1,200  a  year  for  a  second  three  years  was  made  to  each  of  the 
four  schools  to  assist  the  commxmities  in  adjusting  themselves  to 
meet  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  schools  were  all  set  in  ample 
grounds  and  given  a  good  equipment  of  laboratories,  manual-train- 
ing shop,  and  household-science  kitchen,  together  with  classroom 
facilities  in  the  general  school  subjects  and  nature  study.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  outdoor  facilities  of  the  schools 
were  the  gardens.  The  Macdonald.  rural-schools  fund  amoimted  to 
about  $261,600. 

THE  MACDONALD  SCHOOL  AT  GUELPH. 

The  Macdonald  Consolidated  School  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
was  established  at  Guelph  in  1904.  The  fine,  commodious  brick 
building  lies  in  ample  grounds  adjoining  Macdonald  HaU  and  Insti- 
tute on  the  one  side  and  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  proper  on 
the  other.  It  has  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  farm  children  aside  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  come  through  the  city  of 
Guelph  on  their  way  to  school.  This  may  be  considered  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  inasmuch  as  the  intervening  city  did  not  permit 
of  the  organization  of  a  compact  consolidated  district.  This  one 
thing  as  much  as  anything  else,  perhaps,  led  to  the  schooVs  partial 
undoing  a  little  later.  Five  districts  were  consolidated.  Three  of 
these  later  withdrew,  but  not  because  of  the  increased  burden  of 
taxation  which  the  majority  of  taxpayers  felt  was  not  too  high  when 
the  increase  in  educational  advantages  under  the  new  system  was 
taken  into  consideration.  The  three  districts  withdrew,  it  is  main- 
tained, partly  because  of  the  above-mentioned  lack  of  compactness 
and  partly  through  the  machinations  of  some  disgrimtled  individuals 
of  the  commimity  who  were  opposed  to  all  innovations.  Then,  too, 
the  people  of  the  community,  who  are  naturally  conservative,  hardly 
felt  the  need  of  the  new  school,  believing  their  children  were  getting 
all  the  education  they  needed  in  the  old  one-teacher  schools. 

The  school  is  doing  good  work  in  elementary  agriculture.  The 
children's  individual  gardens  and  the  school  experiment  plats  are 
exceptionally  well  used.     The  work  in  home  economics  and  manual 
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training  is  likewise  of  high  grade.  In  1913  the  school  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  193.  Of  these  pupils  29  studied  agriculture,  37  home  eco- 
nomics, and  29  manual  training.  Five  teachers  are  required.  The 
school  building  with  equipment  has  cost  $27,000. 

OTHER    CONSOLIDATED   SCHOOLS. 

Another  consolidated  school  has  been  organized  at  Tamworth  in 
Addington  County.  In  1913  this  school  was  attended  by  130  pupils. 
The  value  of  the  school  property  is  about  $12,000.  This  school  has 
not  yetrbeen  able  to  offer  courses  in  the  vocational  subjects. 

Still  another  consoUdation  has  taken  place  in  the  Timiskaming 
district,  known  as  the  Hudson  Consolidated  School.  Its  attendance, 
however,  is  small  and  the  school  does  nothing  of  mark  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  average  small  school. 

NEED   OP  REORGANIZATION. 

Leading  educators  of  the  Province  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
one-teacher  school,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  can  not  fuUj 
solve  the  problem  of  modern  education  in  the  country.     The  intro- 
duction of  elementary  agriculture  has  worked  great  improvement  ; 
but  alone  and  unassisted  by  higher  schools  it  can  not  offer  the  growing 
youth  what  they  need  to  prepare  for  most  satisfactory  living. 

It  is  true  the  model  consolidated  school,  erected  at  G^elph  .as  a 
demonstration  of  what  the  new  kind  of  school  should  do  for  a  com- 
munity, has  not  been  entirely  successful.  But  this  partial  failure  is 
due  to  such  evident  mistakes  in  organization  that  it  should  discourage 
no  one.  The  fact  remains  that  Ontario  does  not  offer  rural  children 
secondary  school  facilities  without  going  away  from  home  to  seek 
them.  And  the  town  and  village  high  schools  are  but  poorly  adapted 
to  give  farm  people  the  education  they  need. 

It  was  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  bulletin  that  the  small  district 
organization  in  Ontario  is  just  as  imsatisfactory  as  in  the  United 
States.  There  can  be  little  progress  in  consolidation  before  a  new 
unit  is  adopted.  The  township  is  probably  the  best  for  this  purpose 
in  Ontario.  The  people  are  not  ready  to  abohsh  such  of  the  small 
schools  as  are  doing  good  elementary  school  work.  While  nothing 
definite  [has  been  proposed  as  yet,  the  new  scheme  will  probably 
include  the  erection  of  a  township  high  school  in  each  civic 
township,  using  the  small  schools  as  feeders  and  directing  their 
activities.  The  plan  will  probably  prove  similar  to  the  Minnesota 
Associated  Schools,  under  which  the  central  high  school  directs  all 
the  work  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  Such  an  association  might,  in 
time,  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  small  schools,  one  after  another, 
as  the  need  should  be  felt.     The  central  high  school  would,  of  course, 
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have  special  teachers  in  agriculture^  domestic  science,  and  manual 
training  who  would  not  alone  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
school  and  the  outlying  schools  in  these  subjects,  but  who  would 
project  the  new  work  into  every  farm  home  as  well  through  short 
courses  and  home  project  enterprise. 


VII.    PREPARATION,    SALARIES,    AND   TENURE    OF 

TEACHERS. 

TEACHER   EFFICIENCY. 

The  progress  made  in  the  rural  schools  of  Ontario  is  explainable 
chiefly  through  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  depart- 
ment of  education  has  succeeded  particularly  well  the  last  five  or  six 
years  in  supplying  the  schools  with  well-prepared  teachers.  This  has 
come  about  chiefly  (1)  by  offering  better  remuneration  as  an  induce- 
ment for  teaching  in  the  country  through  the  system  of  special  grants, 
and  (2)  by  increasing  the  professional  requirements  of  the  teachers. 

Some  educators  insist  that  with  increased  salaries  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  strong  teachers,  while  others  maintain  that  as  soon 
as  the  teachers  have  secured  this  professional  preparation  the  salaries 
are  sure  to  advance,  because  teachers  generally  get  what  they  are 
worth.  It  is  safer,  no  doubt,  to  attack  the  problem  from  both  ends, 
as  Ontario  is  doing,  and  offer  special  salary  inducements  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  professional  requirements. 

HISTORY   OF  TEACHER   TRAINING. 

The  teachers  are  ranked,  respectively,  as  third,  second,  and  first 
class.  Teachers  of  the  third  class  include  all  who  hold  local  certifi- 
cates from  the  so-called  *'old  county  boards.''  These  teachers,  for- 
tunately, are  decreasing  in  number  year  by  year.  Other  teachers  of 
the  third  class  are  the  graduates  from  the  model  schools,  which,  in 
many  respects,  resemble  the  American  teacher-training  classes  in 
high  schools.  These,  too,  are  less  numerous  than  formerly.  The 
teachers  of  the  second  class  come  from  the  provincial  normal 
schools  and  form  the  most  important  supply  for  the  progressive 
rural  schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  first  class  are  graduates  from  the  faculties  of 
education  of  Toronto  and  Queen's  Universities.  They  become  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  schools  or  fill  the  better  positions  in  the  lai^er 
graded  schools  of  the  larger  towns  and  of  the  cities. 

The  supply  of  teachers  required  year  by  year  to  fill  the  vacancies 
that  occur  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  number  of  teachers.     Because  of  this  the  whole 
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number  of  student  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  professional  schools 
at  any  one  time  will  seem^  quite  small.  Thus,  there  were,  in  1913, 
350  students  in  the  faculties  of  education,  1,186  in  the  seven  normal 
schools,  and  362  in  the  1 1  model  schools. 

Table  7  sheds  some  additional  light  on  teacher  certification  in  the 
Province: 

Table  7. — Number  and  kind  of  certificates  in  the  elementary  9chooU.^ 


Year. 

Number 

of 
teachers. 

4,890 
6,476 
6,468 
6,857 
7,594 
8,480 
9,128 
9,367 
9,893 
10,542 
10,767 

Male. 

Female. 

First 
dass. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class.  * 

Other 
oertill- 
cates.  in- 
cluding 
"old 
county 
board," 
etc. 

Number 

of 
teachers 

who 

attended 

normal 

school. 

Normal 
college 

or 
faculty 

of 
edocaticn. 

1867 

2,849 
2,626 
3,020 
3,062 
2,718 
2,770 
2,784 
2,294 
1,783 
1,499 
1,511 

2.041 
2,860 
3,448 
3,796 
4,876 
5,710 
6,344 
7,073 
8,110 
9,043 
9,246 

1,899 
1,337 
250 
246 
252 
961 
343 
608 
715 
647 
674 

2,454 
1,477 
1,304 
2,169 
2,553 
3,047 
3,386 
4,296 
3,887 
6,076 
6,419 

386 
2,084 
3,926 
3,471 
3,865 
4,299 
4,465 
8,432 
3,452 
1,606 
1,804 

151 

678 

988 

971 

924 

873 

934 

1,031 

1,839 

2,124 

1,880 

666 

828 
1,084 
1,873 
2,434 
3,038 
8,643 
4,774 
4,587 
6,384 
6,705 

1872 

1877 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1807 

1902 

1907 

1911 

1912 

545 

614 

1  Kindergarten  and  night-echool  teachers  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

From  this  it  appears  that  10,757  teachers  were  required  by  the 
pubUc  and  separate  elementary  schools.  Of  these,  1,511,  or  14.04 
per  cent,  were  men  and  9,246,  or  85.96  per  cent,  were  women.  In 
the  secondary  schools  the  percentages  show  marked  differences.  In 
the  high  schools  59.27  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  men  in  1914  and 
in  thecontinuation  schools  31.65  per  cent  were  men  in  the  same  year. 
The  percentage  of  women  teachers  in  these  schools  is  rapdily  increas- 
ing, however.  The  most  important  fact  gleaned  from  the  table  is 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  second-grade  teachers.  These  now 
number  a  total  of  6,419,  having  almost  doubled  since  1907.  In  the 
same  period  of  time  the  third-class  certificates  have  decreased  by 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  number. 


MODEL   SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  schools  now  in  use  for  teachers-in-training  is  an  evo- 
lution. As  with  us  in  the  United  States,  several  expedients  have 
been  used  and  discarded  when  no  longer  required.  Prior  to  1871 
nearly  all  certificates  were  issued  by  the  so-called  ''old  county 
boards."  These  certificates  were  similar  to  the  county  certificates  of 
the  United  States.     One  normal  school  issued  provincial  certificates. 

In  1871  the  '*new  county  boards"  took  the  place  of  the  old  boards 
and  began  issuing  second  and  third  class  certificates  upon  questions 
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prepared  by  the  department  of  education.  Of  these  certificates,  the 
second  class  were  permanent  and  good  throughout  the  Province;  the 
third  class  continued  as  a  temporary  local  certificate.  Gradual  im- 
provement was  made  in  teacher  certification,  especially  in  1877,  at 
which  time  a  system  of  county  model  schools  was  organized  to  pre- 
pare third-class  teachers. 

It  had  long  been  felt  in  educational  circles  that  some  professional 
preparation  should  be  required  of  all  beginning  teachers.  The  model 
schools  were  consequently  organized  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
could  not  attend  the  longer  terms  in  the  more  remote  normal  schools. 
The  certificates  were  at  first  limited  to  county  use  and  good  for  three 
years  only,  but  in  1881  they  were  made  provincial  and  the  county 
board  which  issued  them  was  authorized  to  renew  them  for  three 
years. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  all  young  teachers  were  required' to 
attend  the  model  schools  or  enter  the  normal  schools.  The  model 
school  term  was  at  first  limited  to  8  weeks,  it  was  later  extended  to 
11  weeks,  and  finally  to  15  weeks.  The  academic  requirements  for 
entrance  were  also,  in  time,  made  the  same  as  for  entrance  to  the 
normal  schools. 

The  model  schools  were  introduced  as  a  tentative  measure  only. 
It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  young  teachers  getting  these 
certificates  would,  most  of  them,  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in 
tjie  normal  schools  in  order  to  gain  the  advantages  of  a  permanent 
certificate  and  the  increased  salaries  for  second-grade  teachers. 
These  expectations,  however,  were  not  fulfilled  and  soon  the  Prov- 
ince found  itself  flooded  with  third-class  teachers  apparently  satisfied 
to  remain  as  such. 

Meanwhile,  the  normal  schools  had  dropped  all  academic  work 
and  were  devoting  their  entire  time  to  professional  preparation. 
The  term  was  (1903)  extended  to  one  school  year  of  10  months, 
which  also  added  considerably  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  second-  ' 
class  certificate  and  tended  to  decrease  the  normal  school  attendance, 
while  further  crowding  the  model  schools. 

In  1908  only  26  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  held  second-grade 
certificates,  while  nearly  73  per  cent  held  third-grade  certificates. 
The  average  age  of  the  teachers  was  less  than  19  years  and  the 
average  tenure  a  little  more  than  three  years.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  department  of  education  determined  to  discontinue  the 
old  model  schools. 

Meanwhile,  the  system  of  grants  for  teachers'  salaries  and  teachers' 
certificates  was  introduced.  The  effect  was  wholesome.  School 
trustees  began  demanding  teachers  of  the  second  class,  with  the 
result  that  those  holding  the  lower  certificate  found  it  advisable  to 
take  a  normal-school  training. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increasing  supply  of  second- 
grade  teachers  has  akeady  lengthened  the  term  of  service  in  the 
schools  materially,  resulting  in  a  decreasing  demand  for  inexperienced 
teachers.  This  makes  it  annually  more  difficult  for  teachers  with, 
temporary  certificates  to  find  employment. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added,  15  model  schools  were  retained  in  a 
reorganized  form  after  the  abolition  of  the  old  schools.  This  num- 
ber has  been  since  reduced  to  9,  not  including  the  7  special  summer 
model  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  districts  and  5 
English-French  model  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  bilingual 
schools.  The  purpose  of  these  is  to  provide  a  lower  grade  of  teachers 
for  the  newly  settled  or  other  sections  which,  on  account  of  poverty, 
might  be  unable  to  secure  better  prepared  teachers.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  these  schools  will  be  temporary  only.* 

PBOVINCIAL   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  schools  are  7  in  number,  situated  at  Hamilton,  London, 
North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Peterborough,  Stratford,  and  Toronto.  These 
institutions  dififer  from  American  normal  schools  primarUy  in  thjs 
that  they  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  professional  subjects,  obser- 
vation work,  and  practice  school  teaching.  Where  the  American 
schools  offer  two,  three,  and  four  year  courses,  the  Ontario  schools 
have  only  a  one-year  course.  All  the  academic  subjects  must  have 
been  completed  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  will  be  recalled  that  th6 
normal  schools  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  only. 

The  normal  schools  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  direct 
to  the  deputy  minister.  Candidates  who  have  complied  with  the 
prescribed  entrance  requirements  will  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  seven 
normal  schools  to  be  selected  by  the  minister.  By  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  the  several  schools,  all  of  which 
utilize  an  identical  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  department  of 
education. 

The  entrance  requirements  fall  under  two  heads,  viz,  general  pre- 
liminary, and  academic  and  professional:  * 

QENERAL   PRELIMINARY   RSQUIRBICBNTS. 

The  applicant  shall  forward  with  his  application  to  the  deputy  minister,  on  official 
forms  supplied  by  him,  tlie  following  certificates: 

A  certificate  from  competent  authority  that  he  will  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  before 
October  1. 

A  certificate  from  a  clergyman  or  other  competent  authority  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  character. 


1 8ee  J.  J.  Tilley.    Report  relative  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  other  matters. 
*  See  Syllabus  of  RegolatioDS  and  Cooises  for  the  Normal  Schools,  Session  1914-16. 
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A  certificate  from  a  physician  that  he  b  physically  able  for  the  work  of  a  teacher 
and,  etspecially,  that  he  is  free  from  serious  pulmonary  affection  and  from  seriously 
defective  eyesight  or  hearing. 

ACADEMIC  AND   PROFESSIONAL   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  candidates  for  entrance  are  classed  as  grade  A  and  grade  B. 

Grade  A. — Those  who  hold  certificates  of  having  passed  the  full  examination  for 
entrance  into  the  normal  schools  or  faculties  of  education,  and  who  hold  third-class 
certificates,  and  have  taught  successfully  a  public  or  a  separate  school  for  at  least 
one  year  as  certified  by  an  inspector  of  public  or  separate  schools. 

Grade  B. — ^All  others  who  hold  certificates  of  having  passed  the  full  examination 
lor  entrance  to  the  normal  schools  or  the  faculties  of  education. 

The  academic  entrance  requirements  may  be  met  by  students  in 
the  secondary  schools  who  are  sufficiently  well  advanced  in  their 
courses  to  stand  the  following  examinations: 

1.  LOWER   SCHOOL   EXAMINATION. 

One  of  the  following:  (a)  Senior  high  school  entrance  examination,  with  the  ele- 
mentary science  and  agriculture,  and  bookkeeping  and  business  papers  option;  (b) 
the  model  school  entrance  examination;  (c)  the  senior  public  school  diploma  examina- 
tion; (d)  the  departmental  examination  in  the  following  lower  school  subjects — 

Oral  reading,  writing,  spelling,  bookkeeping  and  business  papers,  art,  elementary 
science  and  agriculture,  geography,  Engli^  grammar,  and  arithmetic  and  mensurar 
tion. 

Candidates  who  take  also  at  the  lower  school  examination  the  examination  pre- 
scribed in  the  lower  school  course  in  either  manual  training,  household  science,  or 
agriculture  and  who  make  at  least  50  per  cent  at  the  practical  examination  and  in 
the  examination  papers,  shall  have  the  marks  so  obtained  added  as  a  bonus  to  the 
aggregate  of  their  marks  on  the  obligatory  subjects. 

2.  MIDDLE   SCHOOL  EXAMINATION. 

In  addition  to  tho  examination  in  the  lower  school  subjects  prescribed  above, 
candidates  for  entrance  into  a  normal  school  shall  pass  the  departmental  examination 
in  the  subjects  of  the  middle  school  of  the  high  school,  as  follows: 

English  composition,  English  literature,  British  and  Canadian  history,  ancient 
history,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Candidates  for  entrance  into  a  normal  school  who  take  also  at  the  examination  the 
papers  in  the  middle  school  course  either  in  Latin  (the  pass  matriculation  course)  or 
in  art,  and  who  make  at  least  33 1  per  cent  on  each  of  such  Latin  or  art  papers  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  both  papers,  shall  have  the  marks 
so  obtained  added  as  a  bonus  to  the  aggregate  of  their  marks  on  the  obligatory  subjects. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  program  of  studies  is  the  same  for  all  the  schools.  Some  idea 
of  its  comprehensiveness  may  be  gained  from  the  following  general 
statement  of  the  requirements  for  1^14-15: 

(a)  A  thorough  review  of  the  public  and  separate  school  coiu'ses  and  of  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  admission  into  the  normal  schools,  especially  those  of  the  lower  school, 
from  the  standpoint  of  pedagogy  and  the  requirements  of  the  public  and  separate 
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Bchoolfl,  with  such  an  exteiudon  of  said  academic  mibjecta  as  time  will  permit;  also 
epecial  inatniction  in  reading,  writing  and  bookkeeping,  art,  phyaLcid  culture, 
hygiene,  vocal  music,  household  science,  manual  training,  manners. 

(b)  Those  teachers-in-training  who  have  passed  in  household  science  as  a  bonus 
at  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  normal  schools  may  be  exempt  from  the  purely 
iuBtructional  course  in  sewing  and  cooking,  but  such  students  shall  attend  all  classes 
dealing  with  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

{c)  Those  teachers-in-training  who  have  passed  in  manual  training  as  a  bonus  at  the 
examination  for  entrance  to  the  normal  schools  may  be  exempt  from  the  course  in  wood- 
working, but  shall  take  the  maniial  training  for  Forms  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  public  and 
separate  schools,  and  shall  attend  all  classes  dealing  with  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject. 

2.  The  science  of  education,  including  psychology,  child  study,  and  general  meth- 
odology; the  history  of  education;  school  organization  and  management;  special 
methodology. 

3.  Supervised  observation  in  the  model  schools,  and  in  the  affiliated  rural  schools 
of  the  adjoining  county  or  counties. 

4.  Supervised  practice-teaching  in  the  model  schools.' 

Teacher  certification, — ^The  grade  A  teachers-in-training  who  have 
passed  satisfactorily  the  prescribed  examinations  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  school  term,  are  entitled  to  permanent  second-grade  certifi- 
cates, imder  certain  restrictions;  and  grade  B  teachers  in  training  get 
an  interim  second-grade  certificate  which  is  made  permanent  after 
two  years'  successful  experience. 

Courses  in  special  methodology. — From  the  above  it  appears  that 
the  normal  schools  of  Ontario  diiffer  materially  from  normal  schools 
in  the  United  States.  The  American  schools  offer  academic  and 
professional  courses  side  by  side.  The  subject  matter,  with  us,  is 
not  generally  limited  to  elementary  courses,  nor  are  the  schools 
limited  to  preparing  elementary  teachers.  A  great  many  of  the 
schools  vie  with  the  college  and  university  schools  of  education  in 
preparing  teachers  for  secondary  and  higher  institutions.  As  to 
whether  our  system  is  altogether  a  wise  one  there  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Ontario  teachers- 
in-training  do  not  get  a  great  deal  of  valuable  academic  information 
in  their  year's  work.  Besides  the  careful  review  of  the  elementary 
subjects  mentioned  above,  much  time  is  devoted  to  special  method- 
ology. This  coiu^e  is  primarily  intended  to  enable  the  student 
teachers  to  apply  the  principles  of  education,  and  to  adapt  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  school  methods  to  classroom  practice. 

The  various  subjects  of  the  curriculiun  are  considered,  one  after 
another,  in  these  relations;  but  at  the  same  time  the  student's 
academic  knowledge  is  rounded  out  and  becomes  deeper  rooted. 
The  courses  comprise  a  careful  consideration  of  language  and  compo- 
sition, reading,  spelling,  literature,  and  granmiar;  history;  nature 
study  and  agriculture,  and  elementary  science;  arithmetic,  algebra, 

t  See  Syllabus  of  Regulations  and  Courses  for  the  Normal  Schools,  session  1914-16. 
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and  geometry;  writing  and  art  work;  manual  training  and  household 
science;  music;  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  manners. 

TEACHING   AGEICULTURE. 

The  normal  schools  give  good  courses  in  household  science  and 
manual  training,  with  some  work  in  agriculture  and  school  gardening. 
They  are  generally  equipped  with  gardens  and  experimental  plots. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  felt  that  the  most  satisfactory  preparation 
for  teaching  agriculture  can  be  secured  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  with  its  large  equipment  and  agricultural  atmosphere. 
Accordingly,  all  the  normal  school  graduates  who  are  ambitious  to  get 
the  elementary  certificate  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  must  spend 
some  time  in  study  at  Guelph. 

Spring  and  summer  courses,^ — ^The  special  courses  for  teachers  at 
Guelph  are  open,  to  actual  teachers  only,  who  hold  professional 
certificates  qualifying  them  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  provincial 
system.  The  special  certificate  is  granted  only  to  candidates  who 
have  completed  either  the  spring  course  (10  weeks)  or  two  summer 
courses  (five  weeks  each). 

Special  inducements  to  attend. — ^The  department  of  education,  realiz- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  courses,  imdertakes  to  repay  students 
in  the  spring  courses  all  necessary  outlays  for  board  and  lodging  and 
traveling  expenses  incident  to  attendance  upon  the  course,  provided 
the  student  is  willing  to  bind  himself  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the 
Province  immediately  after  completing  the  work;  or,  in  case  of  un- 
foreseen failure  to  do  so,  agrees  to  make  a  complete  refund.  The 
spring  course  has  been  provided  for  grade  A  teachers  who  were 
graduated  from  the  normal  schools  at  Easter.  In  the  case  of  teach- 
ers attending  the  siunmer  courses  the  railway  expenses  only  are 
allowed.     In  both  cases  there  are  no  tuition  fees  for  Ontario  teachers. 

What  the  courses  comprise, — ^The  courses  are  extremely  practical. 
Instruction  is  given  in  lecture  room,  laboratory,  workshop,  garden, 
and  field.  All  the  theory  and  laboratory  work  is  illustrated  by  out- 
door practice.  There  is  very  little  book  study.  For  observation  pur- 
poses the  college  and  its  entire  equipment  is  utilized.  Every  student 
is  provided  with  a  garden  for  practice  and  observation.  He  must 
visit  it  each  day  and  keep  fuU  records  of  aU  work  and  observations  in 
a  garden  journal.  The  student  is  held  responsible  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  garden  work.  In  general  the  mornings  are  devoted  to 
indoor  work  and  the  afternoons  to  work  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

The  courses  are  very  comprehensive,  including  all  the  phases  of  agri- 
cultural life  which  are  essential  to  a  teacher's  success  in  the  average 
farm  community.     The  spring  courses  comprise  the  following:  Rural 

1  Bee  spring  and  summer  coorses  and  examinations  in  1914  for  teachers'  certificates. 
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school  administration  and  methods  of  teaching;  farm  life  and  rural 
needs;  nature  study  and  agricultural  literature;  school  gardening; 
botany,  embracing  economic  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases;  horti- 
culture, embracing  fruit  growing,  vegetable  gardening,  landscape  gar- 
dening and  floriculture;  field  husbandry;  farm  animals;  soil  physics, 
entomology,  soil  chemistry;  and  bacteriology. 

The  smnmer  courses  differ  somewhat  from  the  above  because  of 
the  shorter  time  devoted  to  the  work.  During  the  first  summer  ses- 
sion a  special  study  is  made  of  the  following:  Plant  studies,  including 
school  gardening;  agricultural  horticulture,  plant  propagation,  and 
botany;  animal  studies  dealing  with  insects,  birds,  and  farm  animals; 
physical  nature  dealing  with  soils,  weather,  and  astronomy.  During 
the  second  summer  session  the  work  embraces  school  gardening,  bot- 
any, field  husbandry,  horticulture,  physics,  agricultural  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  entomology,  and  beekeeping. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  candidates  for  the  certificate  are  required 
to  read  and  make  a  synopsis  of  at  least  three  books  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  summer  sessions.  These  books  may  be  selected  from 
a  list  of  three  groups  compiled  for  that  purpose.  These  books  deal 
with  agricultural  and  rural  life. 

In  1913  this  scheme  of  teacher-training  was  extended  to  include 
courses  for  high-school  science  men.  Their  courses  lead  to  the  inter- 
mediate certificate  in  agriculture  and  the  plans  under  development 
are  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  along  similar  lines 
to  those  developed  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Rural  teachers^  and  inspectors^  conferences. — A  rural  teachers'  con- 
ference was  held  during  the  last  week  of  the  sunmier  session  of  1914. 
Every  county  teachers'  association  in  the  Province  was  requested  to 
send  two  delegates  selected  from  the  rural  and  village  teachers.  Of 
these  one  must  be  a  teacher  who  had  received  special  training  in  agri- 
culture at  Guelph  and  the  other  a  teacher  who  had  not  had  such 
training.  In  both  cases  these  teachers  must  be  carrying  on  school 
gardening  and  teaching  agriculture.  The  delegates'  expenses  for  trav- 
eling and  board  were  in  every  instance  paid  by  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. They  were  trained  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  amongst  their 
fellow  teachers  at  teachers'  institutes.  These  sessions  were  devoted 
to  practical  round-table  talks,  addresses  by  specialists  on  agricultural 
and  rural  subjects,  and  in  practical  field  work. 

In  1913  the  school  inspectors  to  the  number  of  80  were  brought 
together  at  the  agricultural  college  also  for  a  week's  short  course.  In 
this  they  were  specially  instructed  in  the  new  needs  of  agriculture 
and  rural  life  and  discussed  plans  for  rural  education  betterment  in 
general.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  two-weeks'  course  during  the 
summer  of  1915. 
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BBHUNBRATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  Ontario  receive  better  pay  than  do  Americaa 
teachers.  But  even  as  it  is,  their  salaries  have  scarcely  kept  pace 
with  the  scale  of  remuneration  in  other  professions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  salaries  for  the  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  by  periods  of  years  from  1867  to  1912,  including 
the  highest  salary,  the  average  salary,  and  salaries  of  city,  town, 
vill^e,  and  rural  teachers  taken  separately: 

Table  8. — Average  talariet. 
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The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  rural  schools  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $108  since  1907,  while  that  of  female  teachers  shows  an 
increase  of  *114.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
increases  have  been  maintained  since  1912,  when  the  last  official 
compilation  was  made.  The  figures  for  the  secondary  schools  show 
Isi^e  increases  also.  In  1913  the  average  salary  paid  to  teachers, 
including  male  and  female,  in  the  collegiate  institutes  was  Sl,555,  in 
the  high  schools  $1,252,  and  in  the  continuation  schools  about  $800. 

TEACHER   TENURES    INCREASING. 

Rural  teacher  tenm-es  have  increased  in  length  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  increase  in  number  of  professional  certificates.  The  average 
experience  in  years  of  all  male  teachers  (1912)  was  11.81  years;  of 
all  female  teachers,  7.41  years;  and  of  all  teachers,  8.06  years.  The 
second-grade  teachers,  from  whose  ranks  the  most  proficient  and 
best  paid  rural  teachers  are  drawn,  make  an  exceptionally  good 
showing.  The  average  experience  of  the  male  teachers  of  this  class 
was  14.72  years;  of  the  female  teachers,  9.16  years,  while  the  two 
sexes  in  the  third-grade  class  stood,  respectively,  at  5.39  years  and 
4.96  years,  and  all  other  temporary  certificates  showed  only  1.36 
years  and  1.75  years. 
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From  all  that  has  been  said  above  it  is  self-evident  that  profes* 
sional  preparation,  salaries,  and  length  of  experience  depend  on  one 
another,  and  all  are  essential  to  school  welfare. 
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Toronto,  1912.    p.  39.    (Circular  13,  1912.) 

English- French  schools,  certificates,  and  summer  and  model  schools. 


Toronto,  1912.    4  p.    (Circular  31,  1912.) 

Improvement  of  school  grounds.    Toronto,  1908.    35  p. 

List  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art.    Toronto,  1914.    31  p.    (Educa- 
tional pamphlets,  no.  5,  1914.) 
The  normal  schools.    Syllabus  of  regulations  and  courses.    Toronto, 


1912.    31  p. 
ByUabos  session;  1012-18;  and  session,  1914-15. 

Official  calendar  for  the  year  1914.    Toronto,  1913.    8  p. 

Public  and  separate  schools,  and  teachers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

for  the  year  ending  June,  1914.    Toronto,  1914.    378  p. 

Public  school  inspection,  duties  of  inspectors  in  county  and  joint 


inspectorates.    Toronto,  1910.    6  p. 

Regulations  and  courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 

institutes,  1911.    Toronto,  1911.    60  p. 

Spring  and  summer  courses  and  examinations  in  1914.    Toronto, 


1914.    74  p. 

Teachers'  institutes,  statutory  provisions,  and  departmental  regula- 
tions.   6  p.    (Circular  12,  1912.) 

Minister  of  Education.    Report  for  the  year  1913.    Toronto,  1914.    822  p. 


Rittenhouse  school  and  gardens,  Jordan  Harbor,  Lincoln  County,  Ontario.    Toronto, 

1911.    79  p. 
Tilley,  J.  J.    Report  relative  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  matters.    Toronto, 

1914.     17  p. 
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application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  no  longer  available  for  free  distribution,  but  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  payment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
in  coin,  currency,  or  money  order.    Stamps  are  not  aooepted.    Number  omitted. 

1906. 

*No.  3.  State  school  systeoui:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisiona  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 1004 
to  Oct.  1, 1900.    Edward  C.  EUiott.    IScts. 

1908. 

*No.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

1909. 

*No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  In  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
*Na  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.  25  cts. 
*No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  chOdren.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
*No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
*No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1906^.    5  cts. 

1910. 

^o.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B, 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  m.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1. 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
*No.  5.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cents. 

1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  ta  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    Oeorge  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.  5cts. 
No.  9.  liathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
*No.  13.  iCathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
^No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  SioUe,  Llghtner  Witmei; 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  £.  King.    10  cts. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

1912. 

*No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    F.  Mutchler  and  W.  J.  Craig.   5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  cm  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 

*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  ctk 
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•No.  5.  A  study  of  expanses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegraff.    10  cts. 

*Na  6.  Agricultoral  education  In  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*No.  7.  Edocatlooal  status  of  nunlng.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

•No.  &  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.   [Later  publication,  1013,  No.  13.    10 cts.} 

•No.  0.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    WHUam  8.  Myers.    10  cts. 

•No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 

•No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  oommissionecs  of  the  international  oommissioin  on  the  teachfng  of  mati» 

matics.    10  cts. 
•No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
•No.  1&  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Lelper.    5  cts. 
•No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bafley  B.  Burritt    10  cts. 

Na  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 
•No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  hi  the  United  States.    W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  G.  ICudge.    10  cU. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivattaig  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebuloo  Judd.    5  cts. 

No.  20.  Bibliography  of  the  teachihg  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  B.  Smith  and  C.  Qoldslher. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  £.  Brandon. 

1913. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubiicatioDs,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  lor  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
•No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  In  the  United  States.    Charles  Q.  Handsehin.    15  cts. 
•Na  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MaoT<ean.    20  ota. 
•No.  6.  Agricultural  instruction  In  high  schools.    C.  H.  Robiscm  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
•No.  7.  Collie  entnmoe  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Elingsley.    15  cts. 
•No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    15  cts. 
•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

•No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  sdiools.    5  cts. 
•No.  16.  Biblkigraphy  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

•No.  18.  The  fifteenth  hitemational  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.  10  cts. 
•No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.  Holmes  Beckwith.  15  cts. 
•No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
•No.  23.  The  Georgia  club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.    E.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
•No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Eerschensteiocc. 

5  cts. 
•No.  25.  Industrial  education  hi  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  DanleL    5  cts. 
•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    5  cts. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States.    Kendrio  C.  Baboock.    10  cts. 
•No.  30.  Education  In  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
•No.  84.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Brttahi.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educatk>n  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  eta. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.    10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Kallmann  ■ 
•No.  40.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
•No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  WInthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-lile  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10 cts. 
•No.  44.  Organized  health  work  In  schools.    £.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  A.  Phillips. 
•No.  50.  The  Fltchburg  plan  of  cooperative  Industrial  education.    M.  R.  MoCann.    10  cts. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
•No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    5  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  October  1 ,  1909,  to  October  1 ,  1912.    Jamea 
C.  Boykfai  and  William  R.  Hood. 
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No.  08.  Edacational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 
No.  50.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  jMirtially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 

No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  6.  Elindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.    B.  W.  Stlmson. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  cts. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1014.    5  cts. 
*No.  12.  Bural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.    50  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 
*No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King.    50  cts. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Oary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Ferrell. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Olynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 

*No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  cts. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elizabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindez^rten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expenao,    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  \yalkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    WlllEarhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  H.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
*No.  36.  Education  fcx*  the  home— Part  I.  General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.  State  action,  schools,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.  Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.  Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  4a  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtzer. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathmui. 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

191&. 

No.  1.  Cooking  tn  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O  'Leary. 

No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 

No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 

No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 

No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 
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•No.  &  A  stady  of  expcnsM  of  city  school  tygtoins.    Harlan  Updagraff.    10  eti. 

•Na  6.  Agricoltoxul  educatioo  in  Mcondary  schools.    10  cts. 

•No.  7.  Edacational  status  of  nuzshig.    M.  Adelaide  Nattlng.    10  cts. 

•No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.   [Latsr  pabUcatkn,  1913,  Na  13.    10  cts.] 

•No.  9.  Coantry  schools  for  city  boys.    WiUiam  &  Mysfs.    10  cts. 

•Na  13.  InfliMnoes  tending  to  Improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathmnatlos.    5  cts. 

•No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  oommlsslflners  of  the  intemational  eommiadon  oo  the  teaching  of  matte- 

matics.    10  cts. 
•No.  17.  The  Montessorl  system  of  edocatioo.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
•No.  1&  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Lelper.    5  cts. 
•No.  19.  Profsssional  dbtributloo  of  college  and  univenity  graduatss.    Bailey  B.  Bnnltt.    10  cts. 

Na  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 
•No.  23.  Special  ooUections  hi  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  D.  Johnston  and  L  O.  Modga    10  cU. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  Coanty,  N.  C.    Zebuloo  Judd.    6  cts. 

Na  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teachihg  of  mathematics,  1900-lOlX    D.  E.  Smitt  and  C.  Ooldslher. 

Na  30.  Latin- American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

1918. 

Na  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicationSf  January,  1913. 
•Na  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Mooahan  and  R.  H.  Wright    6  cts. 
*Na  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handsrtiin.    15  oCa. 
•Na  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  S.  MaoLean.    20  oti. 
•No.  6.  Agricultural  faistruction  in  high  schools.    C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
•No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Kfngsley.    15  cts. 
•No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Ifonahan.    15  cts. 
•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

•No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  lor  measuring  the  eiBciency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    5  cts. 
•No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

•No.  18.  The  fifteenth  intemational  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.  Fletcher  B.  Dressier.  10  eta. 
•No.  19.  Qerman  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.  Holmes  Beckwith.  15  cts. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington,  May  29, 1916. 
Sm:  In  the  maniiscript  transmitted  herewith  Dr.  George  E.  Myers 
discusses  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  four  interesting  and  important 
problems  in  vocational  education  in  Germany,  about  which  there  is 
need  of  information  in  the  United  States: 

I.  Continuation  schools  for  boys  in  unskilled  occupations  in  Berlin, 
n.  Continuation  schools  for  girls  and  women  in  Berlin. 

III.  The   training   of  industrial   continuation-school   teachers  in 
Prussia. 

IV.  Dual  control  in  industrial  education  in  Prussia. 

This  manuscript  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Myers  at  my  request  after  he 

had  spent  a  year  studying  the  problems  of  vocational  education  in 

Germany,  with  special  reference  to  the  application  of  German  methods 

in  American  schools.     I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin 

of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seceetaby  op  the  Intebiob. 


8  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY, 

per  cent  of  German  industry  is  still  carried  on  under  the  handicraft 
system^  while  in  this  country  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  3  per  cent. 
Yet  the  comprehensive  German  scheme  of  industrial  education  in- 
cludes provision  for  the  unskilled  worker  as  well  as  for  the  one  who  is 
employed  in  the  most  highly  skilled  occupation. 

In  view  of  growing  interest  in  this  phase  of  vocational  education, 
it  seeins  worth  while  to  examine  with  some  care  the  German  plan  for 
training  unskilled  workers.  However,  it  is  not  the  piu^ose  at  the 
present  to  present  what  is  done  in  Germany,  as  a  whole,  or  even  in 
Prussia  as  a  whole,  but  only  in  the  capital  city  of  both — ^Berlin.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  the  discussion  deals  only  with 
the  training  of  unskilled  workers  and  not  with  that  of  those  engaged 
in  low-grade  skilled  industries. 

A  few  words  concerning  continuation  school  organization  are 
necessary.  These  schools  in  Berlin  operate  under  the  national 
industrial  law  of  1891,  which  authorizes  communities  to  establish 
such  schools  and  require  attendance.  A  city  ordinance  was  passed 
in  1905  making  attendance  compulsory  for  all  male  industrial  and 
commercial  employees  from  the  time  they  leave  the  elementary 
school  at  14  years  of  age  till  their  seventeenth  year  is  completed. 
The  ordinance  provides,  also,  for  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  6 
hours  of  instruction  per  week.  In  1913  an  ordinance  was  passed 
estabhshing  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  employed  girls 
between  the  same  ages,  or  until  marriage.  During  the  year  1913-14 
the  enrollment  of  boys  for  the  two  semesters  was  distributed  among 
the  three  types  of  continuation  schools  as  follows:  Industrial,  15,902; 
commercial,  6,261;  unskilled,  13,874;  total,  36,037.  During  the 
same  year,  which  was  their  first  year  of  existence,  the  compulsory 
continuation  schools  for  girls  enrolled:  Industrial,  1,604;  commer- 
cial, 2,798;  imskilled,  1,890;  total,  6,292.  Only  the  first  year's 
work  of  the  girls'  schools  was  oflfered  in  1913-14.  From  the  figures 
given  it  would  appear  that  when  the  full  three  years'  course  is 
installed  about  half  as  many  girls  as  boys  will  attend  the  compulsory 
continuation  schools.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  considerably 
smaller  proportion  of  girls  are  in  unskilled  occupations,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  being  about  30  for  the  girls  and  40  for  the  boys. 
Since  another  section  is  devoted  to  vocational  education  for  girls, 
the  boys'  schools  alone  will  receive  consideration  here. 

For  the  purposes  of  continuation  school  management  the  city  of 
BerUn  is  divided  into  10  districts.  Each  district  has  a  continuation 
school,  or  group  of  schools,  in  a  central  building.  Most  districts 
have  from  one  to  two  additional  departments,  located  in  elementary 
school  buildings  because  the  central  buildings  were  found  inadequate 
to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  required  by  city  ordinance  to  attend. 
Few  of  the  trades  are  taught  in  more  than  one  district,  and  none  of 
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them  in  more  than  five.     On  the  other  hand,  classes  for  unskilled 
workers  are  maintained  in  each  of  the  10  districts. 

Boys  engaged  in  imskilled  occupations  must  attend  a  continuation 
school  for  imskilled  workers  in  the  district  where  their  homes  are^ 
located.  Until  recently  they  attended  in  the  district  where  they 
were  employed,  because  of  greater  convenience  in  reaching  the^ 
school;  but  this  was  foimd  unsatisfactory  because  changes  in  employ- 
ment, which  are  frequent  with  these  boys,  often  necessitated  trans- 
fers from  one  school  to  another. 

The  boys  are  required  to  attend  4  hours  per  week,  2  hours  less- 
than  the  time  required  of  apprentices  in  the  trades  and  in  commerce* 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  4  hours  are  divided  into  two  periods  of  2  hours, 
each,  coming  at  the  same  time  on  two  nonconsecutive  days  of  tho^ 
week.  School  principals  in  arranging  the  schedule  of  classes  and  in 
assignment  of  pupils  to  classes  consult  the  convenience  of  employers. 
For  example,  if  an  employer  has  several  boys  who  are  required  to 
attend  these  schools,  their  hours  are  arranged  so  that  only  part  of 
them  are  away  from  their  work  at  one  time.  Also,  out  of  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  employers,  the  great  majority  of  classes  meet  lat© 
in  the  day.  Half  of  the  classes  for  unskilled  workers  have  their 
sessions  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening;  about  one- third  of  th© 
remainder  meet  from  5  to  7  o'clock.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  con- 
tinuation school  work  for  imskilled  workers  is  done  "after  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  An  instructor  in  the  school  of  district  number  on» 
remarked  that  classes  meeting  early  in  the  morning  are  most  satis- 
factory, not  only  because  the  boys  are  fresher  then,  but  also  because 
when  they  come  directly  from  home  they  are  more  regular.  There  are 
certaiQ  conditions  under  which  an  employer  may  have  a  boy  excused 
from  school  for  a  day,  and  he  is  more  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
this  privilege  when  the  boy  has  been  at  work  part  of  the  day  and  is 
due  at  the  school  in  the  afternoon  than  if  he  has  to  arrange  for  this 
the  day  before.  The  same  instructor  assured  me  nevertheless  that 
the  school  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  employers  in  the  matter  of 
excusing  boys,  and  that  the  attendance  averages  about  90  per  cent. 
It  happened  that  the  day  the  writer  of  this  report  visited  his  class 
only  13  out  of  30  boys  were  present,  but  he  explained  that  an  unu- 
sual number  wore  excused  because  it  was  Holy  Week  and  employers 
needed  their  unskilled  helpers  in  preparation  for  Easter  and  the 
Easter  holidays  more  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

The  teachers  of  the  continuation  classes  for  unskilled  workers  are 
almost  entirely  from  the  elementary  schools.  In  fact  nearly  aU  of 
them  are  now  teaching  in  elementary  schools  as  their  principal  work 
and  spend  from  2  to  6  hours  per  week  in  continuation-school  teaching 
in  additions  Possibly  this  accoimts  in  part  for  the  large  amount  of 
continuation-school  work  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening 
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though  the  principal  reason  is  the  one  given  above.  A  few  teachers 
devote  their  entire  time,  24  hours  per  week,  to  teaching  these  classes 
and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  this  class  of  teachers,  correspondingly 
decreasing  the  part-time  teachers.  The  men  of  both  groups  have 
had  the  usual  training  of  a  Prussian  elementary  teacher,  which 
covers  6  years  beyond  the  elementary  school,  3  years  in  a  prepara- 
tory school;  and  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  They  are  selected  because  of  special  interest  in  and 
fitness  for  continuation-school  work. 

Employers  do  not  feel  as  kindly  toward  the  schools  for  unskilled 
workers  as  toward  the  industrial  and  commercial  continuation 
schools.  They  recognize  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
latter  schools  and  see  that  their  establishments  are  directly  benefited 
by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they,  or  many  of  them,  can  not  see  what 
benefit  their  business  will  derive  from  the  instruction  given  their 
unskilled  help.  For  this  reason  they  chafe  more  under  the  necessity 
of  excusing  their  unskilled  employees. 

The  conditions  of  attendance  at  the  continuation  school  for  im- 
skilled  workers  differ  from  those  for  the  industrial  and  commercial 
continuation  schools  only  in  the  employment  of  the  boy.  The  age 
limits  are  the  same.  It  is  evident  that  these  schools  are  a  sort  of 
dragnet  to  gather  in  all  employed  boys  from  14  to  17  years  of  age, 
inclusive,  who  are  not  in  the  industrial  or  commercial  continuation 
schools.  Office,  boys,  errand  boys,  shop  helpers  (not  apprentices), 
house  servants,  and  pages  constitute  the  greater  part  of  this  large 
group.  Some  of  them  enter  these  occupations  because  of  difficulty 
in  obtaining  apprenticeships,  a  very  few  changing  to  apprenticeships 
later.  The  majority  go  into  unskilled  occupations  because  they  ofiFer 
better  wages  to  boys  of  14,  15,  and  16  years  of  age  than  can  be 
earned  in  apprenticeship.  The  unskilled  workers  receive  8  to  ID 
marks  per  week  the  first  year  as  compared  with  2.5  marks  for  the 
apprentice,  10  to  12  marks  per  week  the  second  year  as  compared 
with  3  or  4  marks  for  the  apprentice,  and  12  to  16  or  even  18  marks 
the  third  year  as  compared  with  5  to  7  marks  for  the  apprentice. 
A  few  of  these  boys  have  not  the  ability  or  persistence  necessary  to 
learn  a  skilled  trade  if  they  could  find  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  capable  boys,  as 
judged  by  their  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  are  obliged  to 
become  errand  boys,  office  boys,  pages,  etc.,  because  the  wages  they 
can  earn  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family. 
Once  one  of  these  boys  enters  an  imskilled  occupation,  it  is  next  to  . 
impossible  for  him  to  break  away  from  it.  If  his  wages  are  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  family  when  he  is  14  years  old,  they  will  be 
needed  when  he  is  15,  16,  and  17.  He  can  not  prepare  during  this 
time,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  to  enter  a  skilled  trade  when  the 
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family  no  longer  can  claim  his  wages,  for  he  must  attend  the  con- 
tinuation school  for  imskilled  workers.  He  can  not,  however  much 
he  may  wish  to  do  so,  attend  an  industrial  continuation  school,  and 
even  if  he  could,  this  would  not  pave  his  way  for  entrance  to  a  trade, 
for  the  instruction  in  this  school  is  only  supplementary  to  the  actual 
shop  training  acquired  by  the  apprentice  in  the  trade.  Should  he 
desire  to  attend  a  voluntary  industrial  continuation  school  evenings 
or  Simdays  in  addition  to  attending  the  compulsory  school  for  im- 
skilled workers  he  can  not,  because  none  is  admitted  to  these  schools 
unless  employed  in  the  trade  taught.  Finally,  he  can  not  hope  to 
enter  one  of  the  middle  industrial  schools  when  18  or  20  years  old, 
even  if  he  were  able  to  pay  the  fees,  because  no  student  is  admitted 
to  these  schools  who  has  not  had  trade  experience  or  a  6-year  sec- 
ondary school  course.  On  the  other  hand,  his  associations  at  work 
and  in  the  continuation  school  are  mostly  with  boys  who  have  no 
ambition  beyond  imskilled  labor.  These  associations,  with  his  own 
discouraging  outlook,  an  elementary  schooling  which  leaves  out  of 
account  the  development  of  initiative,  and  a  general  oi^anization  of 
society  based  on  class  distinctions,  help  to  bind  him  to  a  hfe  of 
unskilled  labor  no  matter  how  capable  and  industrious  he  may  be 
when  he  completes  the  elementary  school.  The  fact  that  in  the  year 
1911-12  there  were  2,636  boys  in  the  first  semester  class  and  2,775, 
an  increase  of  139,  in  the  third  semester  class  of  unskilled  workers, 
while  the  corresponding  figures  for  metal  workers  were  1,576  and 
1,344,  a  decrease  of  232,  suggests  that  far  more  drop  from  the  skilled 
trades  into  unskilled  occupations  than  are  able  to  go  the  other  way. 

The  course  of  study  has  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  continuation  schools,  though  the  latter  give 
less  time  to  these  common  features  and  focus  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  occupations  which  they  supplement.  The  course  is  divided 
into  three  parts  under  the  headings  (1)  *'The  youthful  worker  in 
his  personal  relations,"  (2)  "The  youthful  worker  in  his  activity," 
and  (3)  "The  worker  in  community  hfe."  Each  of  these  parts 
comprises  a  year's  work.  The  work  of  each  year  is  further  sub- 
divided into  (1)  knowledge  concerning  occupation  and  citizenship, 
(2)  written  work,  and  (3)  arithmetic,  all  of  which  are  carried  on 
simultaneously  and  are  closely  coordinated. 

The  first  five  weeks  of  the  first  year  are  devoted  to  consideration 
of  entrance  into  industrial  life — choice  of  occupation,  skilled  and 
unskilled  work,  obtaining  a  position,  meaning  of  work,  and  the  con- 
tinuation school.  The  written  work  of  this  period  includes  appli- 
cations for  positions,  addressing  envelopes  properly,  notices  of  change 
of  work,  and  written  exercises  based  on  talks  by  the  teacher,  and 
submitted  to  him  for  correction.  The  teacher's  talk  takes  its  cue 
from  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  is  not  always  closely 
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related  to  it,  or  of  real  practical  value  to  the  boys.  In  a  class  for 
imskilled  workers  in  the  Wartenburg  Street  school,  visited  in  April, 
1914,  the  teacher  told  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
printing.  After  questioning  the  class  for  some  minutes  and  calling  on 
individuals  to  repeat  parts  of  the  story,  he  told  them  to  write  in  their 
exercise  books  on  "Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing'' — a  subject 
rather  remote  from  the  activities  of  the  average  errand  boy  or  page. 
The  arithmetic  of  the  same  period  deals  with  the  four  fundamental 
operations  with  integers  and  fractions,  and  with  percentage,  all  as 
applied  to  problems  arising  in  connection  with  entrance  into  indus* 
trial  life.  For  example,  exercises  are  given  in  reckoning  the  cost  of 
advertising  in  the  newspaper  for  positions,  and  in  reducing  the  cost 
by  careful  wording. 

A  period  of  six  weeks  follows,  devoted  to  the  boy's  place  in  the 
new  society  of  workers.  The  character  and  purpose  of  the  work 
book  and  the  wage  book  are  considered,  the  usual  regulations  affect- 
ing unskilled  work;  moral  restraints,  obligations  to  the  employer, 
and  restrictions  on  the  employee  in  dealing  with  other  men.  The 
written  work  of  this  period  includes  use  of  the  work  book  and  work 
ticket,  both  of  which  require  filling  out,  writing  excuses  for  absence 
from  work  on  accoimt  of  sickness,  and  exercise  work  similar  to  that 
mentioned  above.  The  arithmetic  consists  of  exercises  connected 
with  personal  needs  and  with  wages.  Eighteen  weeks  are  then 
occupied  with  care  of  the  health,  under  the  four  headings  (1)  personal 
regimen — ^food,  temperance,  alcohol;  clothing,  care  of  the  skin;  (2) 
care  of  health  in  home  and  workshop — ^ventilation,  heat,  light;  (3) 
first  aid  in  accidents;  (4)  use  of  leisiure  time  for  physical  training, 
travel,  play,  improvement,  information,  and  amusement.  The  writ- 
ten  work  of  this  period  is  exercise  work  and  letter  writing  and  the 
arithmetic  consists  of  exercises  connected  with  the  care  of  health. 

A  f oiurth  period  lasting  seven  weeks  deals  with  welfare  provisions — 
insurance  and  welfare  arrangements  (1)  in  case  of  sickness,  (2)  in 
case  of  accident,  (3)  in  case  of  invalidity  and  old  age.  In  addition 
to  exercises  closely  related  to  insurance,  the  written  work  includes 
filling  out  accident  notices,  invalidity  cards,  etc.  The  arithmetic 
exercises  are  connected  with  cases  arising  under  the  insmrance  laws 
and  welfare  arrangements. 

The  remaining  four  weeks  of  the  first  year  are  used  in  summarizing 
or  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  general  topic  of  the  second  year  is  "The  youthful  worker  in 
his  activity."  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  his  activities 
in  trade,  particularly  to  things  likely  to  come  in  the  work  of  an 
errand  boy.  A  study  of  trade  within  the  city,  accompanied  by 
written  exercises  connected  with  orders,  bUls,  receipts,  package 
delivery,   etc.,  is  followed  by  study   of   railway  or  freight  trade. 
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with  written  exercises  in  filling  out  bills  of  lading,  shippmg  tags, 
etc.,  postal  trade  with  exercises  in  addressing  ordinary  and  reg- 
istered packages,  and  the  transfer  of  money  by  means  of  money 
orders,  checks,  and  drafts.  Additional  written  exercises  are  given 
with  each  stage  of  the  work;  also  many  problems  in  arithmetic, 
such  as  come  up  in  the  usual  activities  of  the  errand  boy,  or  other 
imskiUed  worker  in  local,  freight,  or  parcel-post  trade. 

The  second  half  year  begins  with  the  boy's  activities  in  the  work- 
shop, taking  up  a  study  of  the  most  important  products  of  hand- 
work and  industry  in  Berlin,  laws  regulating  workshops,  examples 
of  division  of  labor  and  cooperation  of  effort,  with  suitable  written 
and  arithmetical  exercises.  Then  follows  a  consideration  of  (1)  the 
meaning  and  kinds  of  wages,  protection  of  wages,  and  intelligent 
expenditure  of  wages;  (2)  laws  affecting  work  relations,  service  con- 
tracts, labor  contracts,  responsibility  for  performance  of  accepted 
commissions;  and  (3)  the  meaning  of  work,  its  value  to  the  individual, 
possibilities  of  promotion,  and  value  of  labor  to  the  State  and  to 
society. 

During  the  third  year  the  worker's  social  and  civic  relations  are 
considered  under  the  general  topic,  "  The  Worker  in  Community  Life." 
Eleven  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  worker  in  the  family.  The  place  of 
the  family  in  civihzation  and  in  human  welfare,  the  responsibiUty  of 
parents  for  providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  thrift  in  domestic 
management,  the  most  important  things  connected  with  parental 
authority,  with  inheritances  and  wills,  with  guardianship  and  educa- 
tion of  wards,  and  with  the  duties  of  children  are  considered.  Arith- 
metic exercises  of  this  period  are  based  on  home  management,  savings 
accounts,  life  insurance,  and  fire  insurance,  and  include  family  book- 
keeping. Three  weeks  are  occupied  with  the  ''The  Worker  as  a 
Member  of  Societies  and  Associations'' — ^rent  and  building  associa- 
tions, savings  and  loan  associations,  trade-unions,  improvement  and 
social  clubs.  Attention  is  given  during  eight  weeks  to  the  worker  as 
a  member  of  the  conmiunity.  Arrangements  of  the  commimity  for 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens — ^public  health  provisions,  care  of  the  poor 
and  of  orphans,  provisions  for  education,  local  taxes,  and  the  prin-i* 
cipal  features  of  local  government  are  discussed.  Finally,  the  last 
14  weeks  of  the  course,  aside  from  4  weeks  for  review,  are  devoted 
to  "The  Worker  as  a  Citizen  of  the  State."  The  organization  and 
authority  of  the  Empire,  the  Kaiser,  the  Federal  Council,  the  Par- 
Uament,  the  revenues  of  the  Empire,  the  army  and  navy  are  given 
attention  in  turn,  followed  by  a  similar  study  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  arithmetic  exercises  of  this  period  center  aroxmd  taxes 
and  customs  duties.  Much  of  the  written  work  of  the  third  year  is 
on  the  subject  of  authority. 
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It  is  customary  for  one  teacher  to  have  charge  of  all  the  work  of  a 
class,  just  as  in  the  elementary  school.  The  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  secure  imity  and  to  give  the  teacher  greater  personal 
interest  in  his  boys.  All  of  the  work  except  arithmetic  is  taught 
without  textbooks.  In  arithmetic  a  small  paper-bound  textbook, 
planned  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course  for  imskilled 
workers,  is  used.  This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  12  arithmetics  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  continuation  school  directors  or  principals, 
the  others  being  for  the  principal  trades.  The  methods  of  teaching 
are  those  of  the  elementary  school,  with  such  modifications  as  are 
required  by  the  difference  in  content  of  the  course.  To  be  sure,  some 
teachers  succeed  better  than  others  in  making  these  modifications. 

Discipline  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  in  the  industrial  or 
commercial  continuation  schools.    On  the  one  hand,  most  of  the  boys 
who  are  troublesome  in  the  elementary  school  because  of  bad  condi- 
tions at  home  or  lack  of  ambition  find  their  way  into  the  continuatioa 
school  for  unskilled  workers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  school  lessons 
are  less  interesting,  make  a  less  direct  appeal  to  them,  are  less  closely 
related  to  their  work  than  is  the  case  with  apprentices.     Designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  boys  in  all  classes  of  unskilled  occupations,  these 
lessons  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  any  with  such  definiteness  as  char- 
acterizes the  courses  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools.    Also, 
differences  in  abiUty  between  the  two  classes  of  boys,  taking  them 
as  a  whole,  which  influence  discipline,  are  very  marked.    The  writer 
observed  more  disorder  and  lack  of  attention  in  one  class  of  unskilled 
workers  in  Berlin,  mostly  when  the  teacher's  back  was  turned,  than 
in  the  scores  of  industrial  and  commercial  classes  visited  in  Berlin 
and  other  parts  of  Germany;   and  the  instructor  informed  me  that 
the  boys  in  a  certain  other  section  of  the  city  were  much  more  dis- 
orderly than  in  his  school.    Though  many  boys  dislike  to  attend 
these  schools,  truancy  is  infrequent  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishment.     A  teacher  pointed  out  to  me  a  boy  who  absented  him- 
self one  day  without  excuse.     He  was  notified  to  report  the  next 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  school,  to  spend  three  or  four  hours  in  making 
up  lost  time.     He  failed  to  report  and  was  absent  the  following  week. 
The  next  Simday  at  6  a.  m.  a  poUceman  roused  him  from  sleep,  took 
him  to  the  poUce  station  tiU  1  o'clock  and  then  turned  him  over  to  the 
school,  where  he  was  kept  during  the  afternoon.     There  was  a  note 
of  satisfaction  in  the  teacher's  voice  as  he  added,  ^'That  boy  has  not 
been  absent  since.'' 

The  most  important  feature  of  these  schools  is  compulsory  attend- 
ance for  three  or  four  years  after  the  elementary  school  course  is 
completed.  This  lengthened  period  of  State  responsibihty  for  the 
education  of  all  its  employed  youth  not  only  constitutes  the  basb  of 
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all  that  has  been  accomplished,  but  also  makes  possible  large  devel- 
opments and  improvements  in  the  future  which  would  be  out  of  the 
question  without  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  Compulsory  attend- 
ance means  much  more  to  the  schools  for  unskilled  workers  than  to 
industrial  continuation  schools,  for  the  latter  have  the  encoiu-agement 
and  support  of  the  guilds,  and  the  technical  subjects  taught  in  them 
are  essential  to  success  in  apprenticeship.  No  workers'  organiza- 
tions concern  themselves  about  schools  -for  unskilled  workers,  and 
the  very  term  *' unskilled"  imphes  what  has  appeared  so  clearly  in 
the  course  of  study  outhned  above,  that  no  technical  knowledge  is 
necessary.  There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  if  the  compulsory 
attendance  ordinance  were  repealed  the  industrial  continuation 
schools  would  be  affected  but  little,  while  the  schools  for  unskilled 
workers  would  have  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  pupils. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  better  coordinated  course 
of  study  than  the  one  presented  above,  in  which,  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  the  instruction,  the  written  work,  and  the  arithmetic 
all  focus  on  the  same  topic  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  this  course 
abounds  in  useful  information  and  practice  for  the  ordinary  worker, 
covering  a  great  variety  of  the  aspects  of  his  life.  The  teachers  are 
mature  men  with  thorough  pedagogical  training,  and,  generally,  keen 
interest  in  their  work.  The  f acihties  in  every  way  appear  to  be  quite 
as  good,  considering  the  work  to  be  done,  as  those  of  the  other  con- 
tinuation schools. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  schools  do  not  compare 
in  spirit,  in  interest,  in  quality  of  work  done,  or  in  benefits  derived  by 
the  pupils  with  the  industrial  continuation  schools.  No  one  recog- 
nizes this  condition  more  fully  than  the  directors  of  the  continuation 
schools  themselves,  one  of  whom  said  to  me  recently  that  the  biggest 
problem  of  industrial  education  in  Berlin  Ues  with  the  40  per  cent 
who  are  in  the  continuation  schools  for  unskilled  workers.  It  may 
be  argued  with  some  justice  that  the  course  of  study  is  too  narrow 
and  elementary;  that  it  is  worked  out  more  with  a  view  to  improving 
industry  than  of  making  the  largest  contribution  to  the  needs  of  the 
boy;  that  the  aim  is  to  produce  healthy,  thrifty,  and  efficient  work- 
men and  citizens  without  considering  whether  at  the  same  time  happy 
and  contented  workmen  are  produced.  However,  the  problem  is 
quite  as  much  one  of  bringing  the  boy  to  the  continuation  school  age 
with  right  attitudes,  habits,  and  interests  as  it  is  one  of  providing  him 
with  a  suitable  course  of  study  after  he  gets  there.  Here  heredity 
and  home  factors  enter,  over  which  school  authorities  have  little  or 
no  control.  But  the  elementary  school  also  enters  as  an  important 
factor — a  factor  which  must  play  a  larger  part  in  future  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  than  German  educators  are  yet  willing  to  admit. 
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It  is  iinfortunate  that  so  many  bright;  capable  boys  who  might 
render  valuable  service  to  society  in  skilled  industrial,  commercial, 
or  even  professional  pursuits  are  bound  to  lives  of  unskilled  labor 
simply  because  their  parents  are  poor.  To  be  sure  this  conditioa 
exists  in  all  coimtries,  and  none  can  claim  to  have  made  great  progress 
in  remedying  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  German 
scheme  of  industrial  education,  which  is  so  comprehensive  in  charac- 
ter and  has  so  many  admirable  features,  should  not  only  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  or  partial  remedy,  but  should  actually  close  the  door 
of  opportunity  on  these  boys.  Some  day  we  shall  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  educational  system  by  its  success  in  discovering  and 
conserving  abihty  and  placing  it  where  it  can  reach  its  highest  de- 
velopment and  render  its  largest  service  as  well  as  by  success  in  de- 
veloping such  ability  as  comes  to  the  school  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events. 

One  other  feature  of  these  schools  for  unskilled  workers  must  come 
in  for  a  word  of  criticism,  namely,  the  schedule  of  classes  which  places 
60  per  cent  of  the  work  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  are  so  obvious  that  it  b  not  necessary  to  discuss  them 
here.  This  compromise  with  employers,  who  objected  to  excusing 
boys  during  the  busy  part  of  the  day,  will,  no  doubt,  be  remedied 
in  time. 

U.  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN 

BERLIN. 

In  the  many  reports  published  in  the  United  States  concerning 
industrial  and  commercial  education  in  Germany,  comparatively 
little  space  has  been  given  to  continuation  schools  for  girls.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  relative  unimportance  of  these  schools  industrially 
and  commercially  as  compared  with  the  schools  for  boys.  Recently, 
however,  this  condition  has  been  changing  rapidly.  Munich,  in  1914, 
reorganized  her  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  girls,  and  adopted 
new  courses  of  study,  in  an  effort  to  make  as  practical  provision  for 
girls  as  for  boys,  though  recognizing  that  girls  will  not  have  the  same 
place  in  industry  as  boys.  Berlin,  in  1913,  established  a  compulsory 
continuation  school  system  for  girls,  little  less  comprehensive,  account 
being  taken  of  the  industrial  opportunities  of  girls,  than  that  pro- 
vided earlier  for  boys.  For  some  years  previous  to  these  dates  volun- 
tary continuation  schools  for  girls  and  women  in  all  parts  of  Germany 
had  been  growing  steadUy  in  importance  and  in  enrollment. 

The  new  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  girls  in  Berlin  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  all  of  this  section,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  completeness,  a  brief  account  of  the  voluntary  schools  will  be  given 
also. 
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I.  VOLUNTARY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Voluntary  continuation  schools  for  girls  and  women  in  Berlin  have 
been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  city  deputation  for 
trade  and  continuation  schools.  In  addition,  schools  foxmded  by 
nonpublic  agencies  have  been  carried  on  either  solely  or  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  ambitious  girls  and  young  women 
who  are  able  to  give  only  a  few  hours  per  week  to  further  education 
after  leaving  the  day  school. 

1.  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  CITY, 
(l)    VOLUNTARY  CONTINUATION  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

These  were  established  originally  for  young  men,  but  were  opened 
to  women  in  1907.  They  are  conducted  in  buildings  used  diuing  the 
day  by  secondary  schools.  They  are  three  in  number,  one  in  the 
Friedrichs  Gymnasium,  one  in  Bertram  Realschule,  and  one  in 
Dorotheen  Stadtischen  Real  Gymnasium.  Attendance  at  these 
schools  does  not  excuse  from  attendance  at  the  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools.  Their  aim  is  to  offer  opportunity  for  those  having 
completed  the  equivalent  of  a  middle  school  course  to  carry  on  their 
education,  especially  in  English,  French,  and  commercial  subjects, 
after  entering  upon  their  occupations. 

Fees  are  1.25  marks  per  week-hour  for  each  semester;  that  is,  a 
pupil  taking  .four  hours'  work  per  week  would  pay  5  marks,  or  $1.25, 
each  semester.  AU  but  two  classes  in  the  three  schools  meet  from 
8  to  9.45  p.  m.,  or  from  8  to  10  p.  m.  One  class  meets  from  5  to  7 
p.  m.,  and  another  meets  Sundays  from  8  to  10  a.  m.  Most  classes 
meet  twice  per  week,  though  in  some  subjects  only  one  session  per 
week  is  held. 

The  curriculum  differs  but  little  in  these  three  schools.  It  con- 
sists of  German,  French,  English,  commercial  arithmetic,  drawing, 
stenography,  typewriting,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
correspondence,  and  penmanship.  The  enrollment  of  women  in  the 
thi'ee  schools  for  the  winter  semester  1912-13  was  331  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  991. 

(2)    VOLUNTARY  CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS   FOR  GIRLS. 

These  schools,  12  in  all,  are  conducted  in  elementary  school  build- 
ings. Their  aim  is  to  strengthen  and  fill  out  the  training  received 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

Fees  vary  according  to  subjects  taken,  from  0.25  to  1  mark  per 
week-hoiu*  for  a  semester.     Singing  and  gymnasium  work  are  free. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  classes  meet  between  2  p.  m.  and  9  p.  m.,  though  a 
few  have  forenoon  sessions.  In  such  subjects  as  tailoring,  mending, 
and  drawing  the  session  usually  lasts  three  hours,  the  class  meeting 
only  once  each  week.  German,  English,  and  French  classes  have 
two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 

The  ciuxiculum  is  much  the  same  in  nine  of  the  schools,  con- 
sisting of  German,  citizenship,  arithmetic,  drawing,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  correspondence,  commercial  geography,  French,  Eng- 
lish, stenography,  typewriting,  hand  needlework,  dressmaking, 
tailoring,  ironing,  mending,  miUinery,  singing,  gymnastics,  and 
writing.  Some  of  the  schools  do  not  have  all  of  these  subjects  but 
have  others,  such  as  commercial  arithmetic,  machine  embroidery, 
trade  drawing  for  tailoresses,  and  costume  drawing.  Two  of  the  re- 
maining schools  teach  cooking  only,  and  one  combines  cooking  and 
housekeeping.  Most  of  the  cooking  classes  meet  four  hours,  generally 
in  two  periods. 

The  attendance  during  the  winter  semester,  1913,  numbered  7,537 
in  the  12  schools,  only  667  of  these  being  in  the  three  cooking  schools. 
Classes  are  most  numerous  in  tailoring  and  dressmaking.  Type- 
writing, German,  and  stenography  come  next  in  popularity. 

(3)   VOLUNTARY  CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS   FOR   UNFORTUNATES. 

(a)  For  feeble-minded. — Continuation  schools  for  feeble-minded 
meet  at  a  special  school  for  feeble-minded  children.  No  fees  are 
charged.  Qasses  in  hand  sewing,  machine  sewing,  embroidery  and 
lace  making  meet  two  afternoons  each  we^k  from  3.30  to  5.30. 
Their  work  in  these  subjects  is  preceded  by  an  hour  of  gymnastics 
and  followed  by  a  half  hour  of  singing.  From  6  to  7  on  the  same 
days  German  is  taught  and  from  7  to  8  arithmetic.  Housekeeping 
is  offered  twice  each  week  for  four  hours,  either  from  9  to  1  or  from 
3  to  7  o'clock.  There  were  119  girls  in  attendance  at  all  the  classes 
for  the  feeble-minded  during  the  winter  semester,  1912-13. 

(b)  For  deaf-mutea. — Classes  for  these  unfortunates  meet  three 
evenings  each  week,  between  the  hours  of  6  and  10  p.  m.  German, 
arithmetic,  hand  needlework,  and  cooking  are  taught.  No  fees  are 
charged.  The  number  of  girls  in  attendance  was  22  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1913. 

(c)  For  the  Hind. — Thd  continuation  school  for  the  blind  is  con- 
nected with  the  city  institution  for  the  bhnd.  No  fees  are  charged. 
The  work  given  consists  of  special  instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
with  characters  for  the  blind,  typewriting,  gymnastics,  singing,  piano, 
musical  theory,  hand  needlework,  and  housework.  Forty  girls  were 
in  attendance  in  the  winter  of  1912-13. 
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B.  BCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED   BY  HOFPTTBUC  AGBITGIES  OFFERUrG  CONTHrUATIOlf 

OOXmSBS  FOB  OIBLS. 

(l)    THE    INDUSTEIAL     AND    COMMERCIAL    TRAINING    INSTITUTION   FOR 

OIBLS    AND   WOMEN. 

This  school,  conducted  for  some  years  by  industrial  and  commer- 
cial organizations,  was  taken  over  by  the  city,  April  1,  1913.  Its 
work  is  carried  on  in  an  elementary-school  building.  Full-time  day 
courses,  covering  28  to  33  hours  of  class  work  per  week  are  offered, 
for  which  the  fees  vary,  from  80  to  120  marks  per  year.  Also  courses 
are  offered  in  single  subjects  and  in  small  groups  of  subjects,  mostly 
in  the  evenings.  German,  English,  and  hand  needlework  may  be 
had  in  the  evening  for  3  marks  per  quarter  year,  and  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  art  needlework  and  ironing  for  4.50  marks.  Drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  are  offered  four  hours  per  week  for  11.25 
marks.  The  school  is  organized  into  two  general  departments  called 
the  Commercial  Preparatory  School  and  the  Industrial  School,  the 
former  being  considerably  larger  than  the  latter.  Nearly  a  thousand 
students  in  aU  attend  this  institution,  mostly  in  continuation  classes. 

(2)    VICTORIA   CONTINUATION    AND  TRADE   SCHOOL. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  for  girls  and  women 
in  Berlin,  owing  to  the  high  grade  of  its  work  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  formerly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  and  Queen 
Victoria,  mother  of  Emperor  William  11.  Full-time  day  courses, 
day  continuation  courses,  and  evening  continuation  courses  are 
offered. 

Fees  in  the  evening  school  are  from  1  mark  to  1.50  marks  per 
month,  except  for  cooking,  in  which  it  is  10  marks  for  the  semester. 
In  the  day  school  fees  vary  from  3  to  12  marks  per  month,  according 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  taken.  Free  places  are  provided 
under  certain  conditions. 

Courses  offered  in  the  day  school  include  German,  French,  English, 
history,  history  of  literature,  history  of  art,  hygiene,  physics,  citizen- 
ship, household  bookkeeping,  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  citizenship  arithmetic,  household  arithmetic, 
commerce  and  accounts,  commercial  geography,  penmanship,  ste- 
nography, typewriting,  machine  sewing,  simple  needlework,  industrial 
needlework,  art  embroidery,  drawing,  jmllinery,  tailoring,  mending, 
cooking,  ironing,  and  hairdrcssing.  Nearly  all  of  these  subjects  are 
offered  in  the  evenings  also. 

The  attendance  in  the  winter  of  1912-13  was  748,  of  whom  330 
were  in  evening  classes. 
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(3)  THE     CONTINUATION     SCHOOL    OF     THE     BERLIN     HANDWORKERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

Tills  school,  open  to  both  sexes,  enrolls  about  120  women  to  510 
men.  It  offers  elementary  instruction  in  (jcrman,  arithmetic,  and 
p<»nmanship;  commercial  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  French,  English,  and  st-e- 
nography;  and  technical  instruction  in  freehand  drawing  for  all  call- 
ings, ornamental  and  figure  drawing,  painting  from  life,  and  several 
lines  of  trade  drawing  for  men.  Special  classes  in  gymnastics  and 
singing  are  conduct^^d  for  women. 

(4)  THE      COMMERCIAL      SCHOOL      AND.     MERCHANTS'      CONTINUATION 

INSTITXTnON   FOR   GHULS. 

The  corporation  of  the  Merchants  of  Berlin  established  this  school 
and  still  maintain  it.  As  indicated  by  its  name,  it  has  a  day  depart^ 
ment,  though  most  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  given 
between  3  and  8  o'clock  p.  m.  In  the  continuation  department 
where  the  hours  arc  8  to  10  p.  m.  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take 
as  little  as  two  hours  of  work  per  week.  Fees  are  higher  than  in 
most  of  the  volimtary  continuation  schools,  being  10  marks  for  two 
week-hours  per  semester  and  15  marks  for  four  week-hours. 

The  curriculum  includes  the  principal  subjects  usually  given  in  a 
German  commercial  school — English,  French,  German,  penmanship, 
stenography,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  German  cor- 
respondence. The  most  popular  subjects  are  stenography,  with  555 
pupils;  penmanship,  with  285  pupils,  and  typewriting,  with  281 
pupils.  English  comes  next  with  164  pupils  and  French  next  with 
119  pupils.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  school  for  the  winter  semester 
1912-13,  in  day  and  continuation  classes,  was  1,293,  making  this  the 
largest  of  the  nonpublic  group  of  schools. 

n.  COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

While  for  10  years  the  city  of  Berlin  has  required  all  employed 
boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  to  attend  continuation  classes, 
similar  provision  for  girls  was  not  made  imtil  April  1,  1913.  The  law, 
modeled  after  that  which  established  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  boys,  provides  that:  *'All  female  unmarried  workers 
employed  in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city  of  Berlin  are  compelled  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  established  industrial  and  commercial  continuation 
schools  of  the  municipality  of  Berhn.''  Tins  obligation  lasts  until  the 
close  of  the  school  semester  in  which  the  pupil  completes  her  seven- 
teenth year.  For  those  pupils  failing  in  this  time  to  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  continuation  school,  the  period  of  compulsory 
attendance  is  extended  to  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year.     This 
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law  provides  exemption  for  those  attending  a  guild  or  other  continu- 
ation school  in  so  far  as  the  work  done  in  this  school  is  recognized  by 
the  authorities  as  equivalent  to  that  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
school;  for  those  who  have  completed  a  nine-year  course  of  study  in 
a  higher  school;  for  those  suffering  from  too  great  physical  or  mental 
deficiencies  for  them  to  attend  the  special  schools  for  unfortunates; 
and  for  foreigners  living  in  the  city. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  instruction  shall  include  occupation 
information,  life  information,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  and 
housekeeping.  It  provides  that  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
shall  not  exceed  six  per  week  and  that  they  shall  be  between  7  a.  m. 
and  7  p.  m.  Special  schools  may  be  established  and  special  courses 
worked  out  for  such  girls  as  are  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
regular  continuation  schools. 

The  employer  is  obliged  to  excuse  girls  from  work  in  time  to  wash 
and  dress  properly  to  appear  in  class,  and  the  duty  of  watching  over 
their  attendance  also  rests  upon  him.  If  a  girl  is  prevented  from 
attending  continuation  class  on  account  of  sickness,  her  employer 
must  send  a  statement  to  this  effect  to  the  school  the  next  time  she 
goes.  If  she  is  absent  from  work  more  than  a  week,  the  employer 
must  notify  the  director  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  and 
again  when  she  returns  to  work.  If  an  employer  for  some  particular 
reason  (as,  for  example,  on  account  of  special  sale)  wishes  a  girl 
excused  from  a  single  period  of  attendance  at  the  school,  he  must 
send  such  request  to  the  director  of  the  school  before  the  time  he 
wishes  her  excused,  stating  the  reason  for  his  request.  A  parent  or 
guardian  may  not  keep  a  daughter  or  ward  from  attendance  at  the 
continuation  school.  Persons  violating  any  of  the  above  regulations 
are  subject  to  a  fine  of  20  marks  ($5)  for  each  offense. 

No  fees  are  required  of  girls  attending  these  continuation  schools. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THESE    SCHOOLS. 

The  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  girls  are  placed  under  the 
same  management  as  those  for  boys — the  city  deputation  for  trade 
and  continuation  schools.  The  same  division  of  the  city  into  10  con- 
tinuation school  districts  has  been  adopted.  At  present  the  schools 
are  conducted  in  elementary  school  buildings,  in  many  cases  in  the 
same  buildings  where  volimtary  continuation  schools  have  been 
meeting  for  several  years  and  where  they  still  carry  on  their  work. 

During  the  year  beginning  with  Easter,  1914,  the  second  year  after 
the  law  went  into  effect,  seven  types  of  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  girls  were  in  operation — for  unskilled  workers,  for  feather 
and  artificial  flower  workers,  for  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  copyists, 
for  milliners,  for  taUoresses,  for  sales  girls,  and  for  seamstresses.  A 
school  for  unskilled  workers  was  opened  in  each  of  the  10  districts. 
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None  of  the  special  linos  of  work  is  given  in  more  than  four  districts, 
and  there  is  a  single  school  for  each  of  the  following  groups  of  workers: 
Feather  and  artificial  flower  workers,  milliners,  and  sales  girls. 

CURRICULA   OF   THE    DIFFERENT   TYPES   OF   SCHOOLS. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  the  instruction  in  every  compulsory  continu- 
ation school  for  girls  in  Berlin  relates  to  housekeeping.  The  work 
includes  plain  sewing,  mending,  dressmaking,  ironing,  cooking,  and 
study  of  foods.  In  the  schools  for  unskilled  workers  the  time  given 
to  this  work  amounts  to  one-half  the  entire  time.  The  remaining 
three-fourths  or  one-half  of  the  time  is  divided  between  what  is  called 
'* occupation  information"  and  '4ife  information,"  and  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  occupation.  This  can  be  seen  best  by  referring  to  the 
curricula  of  the  schools  for  unskilled  workers,  sales  girls,  and  seam- 
stresses, as  given  below.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  as  will  appear 
more  clearly  later,  that  the  ''occupation  information"  differs  mate- 
rially in  the  different  types  of  schools,  depending  on  the  occupations 
in  which  the  girls  are  engaged. 

CITRRICULUM  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  UNSKILLED  WORKERS. 


Semester. 

L 

II. 

III. 
2 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Total. 

Occupation  lnft)nnAtion * - r- 

«2 

a 

2 

160 

Life  information  * 

a 

1 

2 

1 

80 

Arithmetic  antl  household  bookkeepinz 

1 

11 

1 

1 

11 

1 

11 

120 

Housekeeping: 

Plain  sewinr  and  mendine 

lao 

Dressmaking,  making  over,  washing,  and  ironing 

Oookin?  ^nd  stiidv  oi  foo^ls 

120 

3 

3 

120 



Total  hours 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

720 

CURRICULUM  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  SALES  OIRL8. 


Occupation  information  ^ 

Life  occupation  > 

Arithmetic  and  l)Ookkeepink' 

*'  Wares "  and  economic  geography. 

Writing 

Housekeeping: 

Plain  sewing  and  mending 

Dressmaking  and  ironing 

Cooking  and  study  of  foods 


Total  hours . 


ih 


11 


6 


H 


11 


li 


il 


1* 


6 


n 

1: 

1 


6 


11 


6 


150 

60 

180 

120 

30 

60 
60 
60 


720 


CURRICULUM  OF  SCHOOL  FOR  SEAMSTRESSES. 


Occunation  information  * 

2 

a 

a 

3 

160 

I>ifo  Information ' 

2 
1 
3 

2 

1 

80 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeninir 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

120 

Trade  drawinfi 

ISO 

Housekeeping: 

Plain  sflwini?  and  mendinif                   .                    

60 

])rAssmft.lrin?  and  ironini'                               

1* 

u 

60 

Cookint?  and  studv  of  foods 

3 

60 

Total  hours 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

720 

1  With  German  and  written  exercises. 

s  Figures  in  the  first  six  columns  indicate  hours  per  week  and  in  the  seventh  oolumn  hours  for  the  entire 
oouise  of  6  semesters. 
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COUBSE8   OF  STUDY  FOR   UNSKILLED    WORKERS. 

The  occupation  information  given  in  these  schools  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  given  in  the  schools  for  unskilled  boys,  dis- 
cussed in  Section  I.     The  following  topics  are  considered : 

The  industrial  worker  in  the  continuation  schooL 

The  industrial  worker  at  her  place  of  work — choice  of  work,  seeking  a  position  (use 
of  the  newspaper,  oral  and  written  applications,  assistance  of  teachers,  references, 
recommendations),  discharge  of  the  worker  (work  book,  laws  governing  discharge  and 
strikes,  regulations  providing  for  adjustment  of  differences),  relations  to  fellow  workers 
and  to  foremen. 

The  young  worker  in  her  occupation — organization  of  the  occupation,  the  placing 
of  the  worker,  the  worker  on  the  machine  (care  in  handling  the  machine,  safety 
appliances,  the  factory  fire  brigade,  first  aid),  hygiene  of  work  (lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  work  clothing,  the  wash  room,  rest  and  recreation). 

The  young  worker  in  a  sjiop  or  store  position. 

The  girl  as  packer  and  bundle  wrapper. 

The  girl  in  the  shipping  room — sending  by  special  delivery,  by  post,  by  railway 
freight,  by  water. 

The  girl  and  her  wages — ^kinds  of  wages,  wage  computation,  savings  banks,  receipts, 
industrial  tribunal,  reasonable  spending  of  wages,  wage  deductions  for  insurance 
against  sickness,  accident,  and  invalidity. 

The  girl's  employer — the  meaning  of  capital  for  businesB,  forms  of  business. 

Life  information  includes  the  following: 

The  girl  as  daughter — the  family  as  the  foundation  of  moraJity  and  welfare,  care 
of  the  parents  in  maintaining  and  supplying  the  home,  parental  authority,  duties  of 
children,  duty  of  self-maintenance,  inheritances  and  wills,  guardianship. 

The  girl  as  future  housewife — ^betrothal,  marriage,  marriage  dowry,  the  place  of 
the  wife  in  industrial  life,  the  wife  in  places  of  honor  (as  guardian,  in  care  of  orphans, 
in  community  welfare  work),  the  wife  as  companion  of  her  husband,  and  as  preserver 
and  increaser  of  his  property. 

The  girl  as  future  mother — education  of  the  child,  institutions  for  care  and  educa- 
tion of  small  children,  the  child  in  school,  authority  of  the  state,  the  son  becomes 
soldier,  universal  conscription,  authority  of  the  empire. 

What  the  wife  should  know  about  matters  of  health — ^air,  water,  care  of  skin,  cloth- 
ing, the  house,  care  for  a  comfortable  home,  activity  and  recreation,  care  of  flowers, 
meaning  of  housework,  dangers  to  health  from  outside  influences  (weather  changes, 
tuberculosis,  children's  diseases,  alcohol,  corsets,  tobacco,  accidents),  care  of  the  sick, 
care  of  infants. 

Instruction  in  German  composition  related  to  occupation  informa- 
tion and  life  information  parallel  these  courses  throughout.  Girls 
write  brief  compositions  on  such  subjects  as  ''Also  housework  is 
worthy  work,"  ''Work  makes  life  sweet/'  "Speak  the  truth/'  "In 
danger  remain  cahn  and  self-possessed/'  "Our  first-aid  cabinet/' 
"Modem  lighting/'  "Uses  of  good  ah-/'  "Health  is  wealth/'  "What 
regulations  should  I  observe  as  a  patient/'  "Junges  Blut,  Spar  dein 
Gut/'  "Berlin  institutions  for  care  of  the  aged/'  "Paper  factories/' 
"What  one  should  do  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  relative/'  "Care  for 
a  comfortable  home/'  "How  do  I  guard  against  taking  cold/'  "What 
a  good  housewife  is  worth."     They  are  taught,  also,  letter  writing, 
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filling  out  tho  blanks  of  the  work  book,  addressing  packages,  making 
out  orders,  bills  of  lading,  money  orders,  receipts,  and  other  papers 
common  in  business. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic,  carried  along  with  the  other  subjects  and 
closely  related  to  them,  deals  with  advertising  for  a  job,  clothing, 
laundry,  division  and  grouping  of  work,  exercises  on  machine  work 
and  handwork,  value  of  the  machmery  of  a  workshop  with  allowance 
for  additions  and  wear  of  machines,  problems  derived  from  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilating,  from  hauling,  packing,  and  shipping;  in 
calculating  wages,  savings,  insurance,  and  other  wage  dedifctions, 
and  costs  of  food  supply  and  other  household  items.  This  is  followed 
by  a  half  year  of  household  bookkeeping. 

Housekeeping  instruction  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Plain  sewing 
and  mending;  dressmaking,  making  over,  wasliing  and  ironing;  and 
cooking  and  study  of  foods. 

Plain  sewing  and  mending  includes  both  machine  and  hand  work. 
The  girls  are  taught  how  to  make  an  apron  and  a  simple  underskirt, 
and  how  to  dam  cotton  and  woolen  stockings.  This  is  followed  by 
making  underwear  and  nightgowns,  infants'  clothing,  and  men^s 
shirts,  and  mending  by  hand  and  on  the  sewing  machine. 

The  dressmaking  includes  simple  tailoring.  Among  other  things, 
the  girls  are  taught  to  make  a  child's  jacket  out  of  a  man's  coat,  and 
to  use  up  pieces  and  remnants  of  goods  in  various  ways. 

Cooking  and  study  of  foods  includes  discussion  of  the  most  impor- 
tant foods  in  relation  to  kind,  origin,  food  value,  quality  and  price, 
preserving,  and  practical  exercises  in  preparing  simple  meals  with 
special  regard  for  the  value  of  *4eft  overs."  The  dishes  are  adapted 
to  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY   FOR    SALES   GIRLS. 

Occupation  information  for  this  group  of  young  workers  differs 
from  that  provided  for  girls  in  unskilled  occupations  in  almost  all 
topics  except  personal  hygiene  and  even  differs  in  some  respects  in 
this.  Omitting  some  of  the  details  the  course  lis  outlined  by  the 
deputation  for  trade  and  continuation  schools  follows: 

Entrance  into  industrial  life — choice  of  occupation,  meaning  of  tho  occupation  of 
sales  girl. 

The  new  community  of  interests  with  workers — the  continuation  school — ^working 
papers,  apprentice  agreements,  business  regulations,  duties  toward  the  owner  of  the 
business  (regard  for  his  interests,  honesty,  punctuality,  orderliness,  avoidance  of  dis- 
putes, and  of  private  business),  personal  hygiene,  use  of  leisure  time  for  physical 
training,  walks,  play,  recreation,  and  amusement. 

Keceiving  and  sending  out  goods — the  store  and  its  arrangement,  storage  of  goods, 
unpacking,  arranging,  shipping,  insuring,  paying  customs  duties. 

Selling — easy  cases:  Greeting  the  customer,  asking  what  he  wishes,  directing  him, 
laying  out  the  goods,  giving  the  price,  closing  the  sale,  cutting,  weighing,  or  counting 
the  goods,  recording  tho  sale,  making  change,  dismissing  the  customer.    Difficult 
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cases:  Attitude  toward  customers  who  wish  only  to  look  at  goods,  serving  customers 
who  are  undecided  and  hard  to  please,  serving  several  customers  in  a  group,  timely 
summoning  of  expert  help  when  the  sale  threatens  to  miscarry,  attitude  toward  a 
customer  to  whom  a  sale  is  not  made,  exchanging  goods,  attitude  toward  just  and 
unjust  complaints.  Tact  in  selling:  Duty  of  uniform  politeness  without  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  customer  or  the  value  of  the  article  wanted,  handling  different 
kinds  of  customers  according  to  age,  position,  and  appearance,  attitude  of  sales  girls 
who  are  not  busy  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  busy  sales  girl  and  her  custo- 
mer. The  sales  girl  as  adviser  to  her  customer:  Value  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
goods,  knowledge  of  current  correct  taste  and  styles,  skill  in  showing  goods  to  the 
best  advantage,  interesting  the  customer  in  goods  not  asked  for,  sketching  desired 
articles  quickly  with  a  pencil,  warning  against  false  statements.  Settlement  for  the 
purchase:  By  payment  of  money  or  by  check  or  by  other  means.  Correct  statements 
concerning  the  purchase:  Without  trial,  on  trial,  with  privilege  of  exchange,  etc. 
The  girls  are  put  through  practical  exercises  which  illustrate  the  theoretical  lessons 
in  selling  outlined  above. 

Decorating  display  windows — purpose  of  display  windows,  means  for  tasteful  deco- 
ration of  windows  (skillful  grouping  of  objects,  tasteful  arrangement  of  colors,  correct 
lines,  ornamentation,  lighting). 

The  legal  position  of  the  sales  girl. 

The  economic  meaning  of  retailing  and  wholesaling. 

Life  information  for  sales  girls  is  divided  into  two  parts:  The  sales 
girl  in  community  life  and  the  sales  girl  in  home  and  family  relations. 
The  latter  is  treated  much  the  same  as  in  the  classes  for  unskilled 
girls.  The  former  includes  such  topics  as  the  value  of  her  calling; 
duties  of  the  sales  girl  to  herself,  to  society,  and  to  her  employer; 
provisions  of  the  community  and  of  the  State  for  care  of  workers  in 
her  occupation,  in  sickness,  in  case  of  accident,  and  in  old  age. 

The  work  in  German  composition  for  sales  girls  is  less  general  in 
character,  and  bears  more  directly  on  their  occupation  than  is  pos- 
sible with  the  unskilled  workers.  It  includes  letter  writing,  especially 
necessary  communications  to  the  employing  firm,  written  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  steps  involved  in  selling  goods,  and  similar 
topics  in  addition  to  fiUing  out  blanks  and  writing  on  some  of  the 
more  practical  topics  used  in  the  course  for  unskilled  workers. 

In  arithmetic  attention  is  given  to  the  four  fundamental  operations 
with  integers  and  fractions  in  relation  to  selling,  rapid  calculations, 
reckoning  personal  receipts  and  expenditures,  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  exercises  in  connection  with  the  care  of  health,  and  with 
shipping  goods,  percentage,  rents,  discounts,  etc.  This  is  followed 
by  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  househ61d  bookkeeping. 

Information  concerning  wares  or  goods  includes  qualities,  distin- 
guishing marks,  faults,  and  adulterations  of  wares  under  considera- 
tion; raw  material  related  to  their  production;  production  of  the 
wares;  uses  of  wares.  A  rather  careful  study  is  made  of  textiles, 
industrial  art  wares,  and  food  supplies.  In  each  class  of  sales  girls, 
that  one  of  these  three  principal  groups  of  wares  is  considered  which 
directly  concerns  the  pupils. 
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Eoonomio  geography  occupies  30  hours  of  instruction.  Sources  of 
supply,  places  of  distribution,  and  routes  of  shipment  are  considered. 
Berlin  as  a  center  of  production  and  distribution  is  studied.  The 
economic  relations  of  Germany,  countries  with  which  she  trades,  and 
the  German  colonies  are  discussed.  Howeyer,  these  matters  are  con- 
sidered only  as  far  as  necessary  for  a  general  comprehension  of  their 
economic  relations. 

Instruction  in  writing  also  occupies  30  hours.  The  aim  is  to 
increase  both  speed  and  legibility  in  writing  and  in  the  making  of 
figures.     Pen  and  pencil  are  both  used  in  this  work. 

Housekeeping  instruction  for  sales  girls  covers  practically  the  same 
ground  as  for  girls  in  the  unskilled  occupations,  but  in  one-half  the 
time,  and  therefore  less  thoroughly. 

COUBSES    OP    STUDY    FOR    OTHER    TYPES    OP    OONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 

• 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  each  type  of  school  and  examine  its 
courses  of  study  in  detail.  For  each  type,  courses  have  been  worked 
out  which  present  the  proper  subject  matter  in  some  such  manner  as 
in  the  school  for  sales  girls.  Girls  in  the  plain-eewing  industry  give 
particular  attention  to  study  of  raw  materials  from  which  textiles 
are  made,  and  of  different  methods  of  making  cloth;  to  study  of 
finished  goods  and  their  uses;  and  to  study  of  the  various  processes 
involved  in  plain  sewing.  Trade  drawing  aJso  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  curriculum  for  these  girls.  This  consists  of  line  drawing,  orna- 
mental drawing,  designs,  drawing  of  embroidery  and  lace  patterns, 
of  plaits,  coUars,  sleeves,  and  trimmings;  drawing  of  garments  from 
models,  measuring  and  pattern  drawing  for  women's  underwear  and 
kimonas;  measuring  and  pattern  drawing  for  men's  nightshirts,  over- 
shirts,  coUars,  and  cuffs. 

Girls  in  the  schools  for  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  copyists  focus 
attention  on  the  many  blank  forms  that  must  be  used,  on  German 
composition,  on  commercial  arithmetic,  and  on  bookkeeping.  Those 
in  the  feather  and  artificial-flower  industry,  in  addition  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  technic  of  their  trade,  give  150  hours,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  time,  to  very  practical  work  in  trade  drawing.  In  a 
similar  way  the  schools  for  milliners  and  for  dressmakers  and  tailor- 
esses,  while  possessing  common  elements  in  housekeeping,  in  hygiene, 
and  in  life  information  with  the  other  schools,  are  quite  distinctive  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name  in  the  greater  part  of  their  instruction. 

The  law  establishing  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  girls  in 
Berlin  provided  that  no  girls  who  had  reached  the  fourteenth  year 
prior  to  October  1,  1912,  should  be  required  to  attend.  When  the 
schools  opened  April  1,  1913,  there  were  in  attendance,  therefore,  no 
girls  older  than  14  J  years,  unless  they  attended  voluntarily.  This 
means  that  the  schools  will  not  be  fidly  established  and  reach  their 
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full  attendance  till  the  fourth  year  of  their  operation — 1916-17.  The 
attendance  during  the  first  year  totaled  6,292,  distributed  as  follows: 
In  mercantile  occupations,  2,798;  in  clothing  industries,  1,115;  in 
other  skilled  industries,  489;  in  unskilled  occupations,  1,890;  total, 
6,292.  During  the  same  year  the  total  attendance  at  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  for  boys,  which  had  been  in  full  opera- 
tion for  several  years,  was  36,037. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  for  unskilled  boys  in  Berlin  reach  practically  all  boys  14 
to  18  years  old  who  are  not  attending  higher  schools  or  continuation 
schools  for  skilled  workers.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  girls'  schools 
will  be  as  successful  in  reaching  the  girls  of  these  ages.  The  reason 
is  that  these  schools  are  only  for  employed  children.  A  large  number 
of  girls  in  this  age  group  are  at  home,  without  other  employment  than 
helping  their  mothers  with  housework,  and  are  thus  exempt  from 
compulsory  attendance.  That  the  number  is  considerable  is  indi- 
cated by  the  comparison  of  the  attendance  figures  for  the  girls'  and 
boys'  schools,  as  given  above.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be 
taken  into  accoimt  that  a  much  larger  number  of  boys  than  of  girls 
are  free  from  the  compulsory  attendance  requirement  because  they 
are  in  the  higher  schools  and  volxintary  continuation  schools.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  considerable  number  who  remain  at  home  with- 
out employment  should  escape  the  excellent  training  of  these  schools. 

Another  factor  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  number  of  girls  in  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  smaller  than  the  number  of  boys  is  the 
provision  that  when  a  girl  marries  she  is  exempt  from  further  com- 
pulsory attendance.  A  considerable  number  marry  before  reaching 
18  years  of  age. 

Girls  engaged  in  unskilled  occupations  obtain  in  continuation 
schools  a  more  valuable  training  than  boys  in  unskilled  occupations. 
The  former  are  required  to  attend  6  hours  per  week,  the  latter  only  4 
hours.  Half  of  the  work  for  unskilled  girls  relates  directly  to  house- 
keeping, with  such  subjects  as  sewing,  dressmaking,  remodeling, 
ironing,  cooking,  and  study  of  foods,  which  are  vitally  related  to  the 
daily  lives  of  girls  and  women.  There  is  no  such  common  interest 
of  vital  importance  for  unskilled  boys  around  which  to  center  any 
considerable  amount  of  instruction;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Berlin  con- 
tinuation schools  for  boys  do  not  recognize  such  interest.  Citizen- 
ship does  not  have  the  same  appeal  to  the  Berlin  boy  that  dress  and 
housekeeping  have  to  the  Berlin  girls. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Berlin  authorities,  having  made 
continuation  school  attendance  compulsory  for  boys,  would  soon 
find  that  the  voluntary  plan  for  girls  was  inadequate.  The  volun- 
tary continuation  schools  for  girls  in  Berlin  have  rendered  excellent 
service,  and  will  continue  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  educa- 
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tional  schomo  of  tho  city;  but  after  years  of  successful  operation  the 
total  annual  enrollment,  including  many  adult  women  as  well  as 
girls  of  all  ages  over  14  years,  is  10,792.  In  a  single  year  the  com- 
pulsory schools  gathered  in  6,292  14-yoar-old  employed  girls.  When 
the  plan  is  in  fuU  operation  these  schools  will  undoubtedly  furnish 
instruction  to  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  in  the  voluntary 
schools  in  1912-13;  and  idl  of  these  will  be  under  18^  years  of  age, 
while  very  many  of  the  former  were  older.  Berlin  has  found  that 
voluntary  continuation  schools,  like  voluntary  elementary  schools, 
fail  to  reach  effectively  the  majority  of  those  who  most  need  their 
help. 

m.  THE  TRAINING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Every  American  student  of  vocational  education  in  Germany  has 
noted  the  difliculty  experienced  by  the  authorities  in  obtaining  suit- 
able teachers  of  industrial  subjects.  The  difficulty  has  been  more 
serious  in  the  part-time  or  industrial  continuation  schools,  attended  a 
few  hours  per  week  by  apprentices,  than  in  the  full-time  higher  grade 
industrial  schools.  The  greater  part  of  continuation  school  teachers 
have  come  from  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Care  has  been  exercised  to  choose,  as  far  as  possible,  men  who  show 
natural  aptitude  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  who  have  made  some 
preparation  in  tho  subject  by  attendance  upon  special  technical  or 
drawing  courses  in  the  higher  mdustrial  schools,  like  the  Handwer- 
kerschulen  or  Tiscldcrschule  of  Berlin,  or  by  work  out  of  school 
hours  in  commercial  shops.  They  are  men  who  are  willing  to  teach 
from  two  to  six  hours  per  week  in  the  continuation  schools  after  com- 
pletion of  the  elementarj'  school  day  for  the  additional  income  which 
this  extra  work  affords,  or  who  are  still  more  willing  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  full-time  work  m  the  continuation  schools,  where  the  annual 
salary  is  600  marks  ($150)  larger  than  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  should  bo  remembered  that  these  men  have  gone  through  an  ex- 
tended course  of  training  in  preparation  for  elementary  teaching. 
The  standard  of  such  training  is  completion  of  an  elementary  school 
course,  three  yoai-s  in  a  preparatory  school,  and  three  years  in  a 
teachers'  training  school.  Then  follow  a  year  of  mihtary  service 
and  two  or  three  years  of  assistant  teachmg  before  the  second  or  final 
examination  for  full  entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  can  be 
taken. 

Tho  other  source  of  teachers  for  the  schools  m  question  has  been  the 
hxdustries  themselves.  Those  who  have  come  from  this  source  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  master  workmen  with  teaching  ability  who 
were  willing  to  take  a  few  hours  per  week  from  their  shops  to  serve 
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as  teachers  of  apprentices  attending  the  continuation  schools,  or  who 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  their  trades  altogether  in  order  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  teaching  this  work. 

The  proportion  of  professional  trachers  to  practical  men  in  the 
corps  of  industrial  continuation  school  teachers  of  Prussia  has  always 
been  large.  On  December  1,  1912,  there  were  13,161  of  the  former 
and  3,015  of  the  latter.  This  does  not  take  account  of  commercial 
continuation  schools,  of  continuation  schools  for  unskilled  workers, 
or  for  girls,  or  of  the  schools  maintained  by  guilds.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  above  number  are  part-time  teachers,  giving  not  to  exceed 
six  hours  per  week  of  instruction,  the  men  from  the  industries  teaching 
only  trade  subjects,  including  drawing,  and  the  professional  teachers 
having  charge  of  all  the  general  subjects  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  subjects.  Among  the  teachers  giving  their  full  time  to  indus- 
trial continuation  school  work  the  proportion  of  practical  men  is  much 
larger.  There  were  242  of  these  to  460  professional  teachers  in  1912. 
Prior  to  April  1,  1914,  the  full-time  teachers  were  drawn  chiefly  from 
those  who  had  first  served  in  part-time  work. 

From  the  first  the  management  of  industrial  schools,  which  is 
lodged  in  a  department  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry, 
has  recognized  that  this  method  of  selecting  teachers  was  temporary, 
to  be  continued  only  till  a  more  satisfactory  plan  could  be  worked  out 
and  put  into  operation.  Most  of  the  professional  teachers  lacked  the 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  and  the  familiarity  with  the  daily 
shop  environment  and  conditions  to  make  their  teaching  of  greatest 
value  to  apprentices.  On  the  other  hand  the  practical  men  lacked 
pedagogical  knowledge,  and  often  failed  to  achieve  desired  results 
because  of  unwise  methods.  Many  of  them  also  were  deficient  on  the 
theoretical  side  of  their  trade. 

To  remedy  these  defects  short  full-time  courses,  given  usually  in 
the  summer,  were  established  in  different  parts  of  Prussia.  These 
courses  were  primarily  for  those  already  appointed  to  continuation 
school  positions,  and  have  been  attended  principally  by  these;  though 
a  few,  also,  who  are  seeking  appointment  attend. 

This  arrangement  was  a  decided  improvement,  particularly  in 
case  of  the  practical  men.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  embody  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  required  of  part-time  teachers,  who  at  most  would 
give  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to  continuation  school  teaching  while 
continuing  their  regular  work  in  Volksschule  or  shop  the  rest  of  the 
time.  However,  for  Hauptamtlichelehrer,  whose  entire  time  was  to 
be  devoted  to  industrial  continuation  school  teaching,  more  thorough 
and  systematic  preparation  seemed  desirable  and  justifiable.  Further- 
^.ore,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  reduce  gradually  the  part-time  teaching, 
which  in  1912  was  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  increase  the  full-time 
teaching. 
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In  September,  1912,  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry 
announced  that  a  Seminar  Kursus,  or  teachers'  training  course,  of 
one  yearns  duration  would  be  opened  the  following  Easter  in  the 
Industrial  Art  School  of  Charlottenburg.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
would  be  the  preparation  of  full-time  teachers  for  the  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools.  At  first  the  course  would  be  limited  to  three  prin- 
cipal groups  of  trades,  namely,  the  metal-working  trades — ^machine 
making,  instrument  making,  plumbing,  and  sheet  metal  working;  the 
building  trades — house  construction,  interior  finishing,  roof  construc- 
tion, and  cabinet  making;  and  certain  industries  in  which  ornament 
and  design  are  prominent,  as  painting  and  interior  decorating,  book- 
binding, and  printing,  and  lithography.  The  announcement  stated 
further  that  the  entrance  examination  would  be  partly  written  and 
partly  oral,  and  that  both  general  knowledge  and  practical  ability  of 
candidate  would  be  tested.  Three  classes  of  candidates  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  examination:  (1)  Artisans  possessing  a  good  general  edu- 
cation and  satisfactory  practical  experience,  covering  at  least  three 
years  in  the  trade  which  they  aspired  to  teach.  Preference  woidd  be 
given  to  those  who  were  already  teaching  part  time  in  continuation 
schools.  (2)  Elementary  teachers  who  had  passed  the  second  exami- 
nation, who  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  technic  and  trade 
drawing  of  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
who  had  already  had  experience  as  part-time  teachers  in  the  industrial 
continuation  schools.  Those  would  be  given  preference  who  could 
furnish  evidence  of  having  had  industrial  experience.  (3)  Others 
possessing„in  the  judgment  of  the  examining  committee,  qualifications 
equivalent  to  the  above.  Those  candidates  would  be  exempt  from 
the  practical  part  of  the  examination  who  had  spent  at  least  two  years 
in  one  of  the  recognized  Prussian  middle  (full-time)  industrial  schools, 
or  the  same  length  of  time  studying  in  an  industrial  art  school  a  trade 
belonging  to  any  of  the  three  groups  mentioned  above.  Teacher  can- 
didates would  be  exempt  from,  the  general  examination;  also  other 
candidates  who  could  present  evidence  of  completion  of  a  9-year  school 
course.     The  age  limits  of  candidates  would  be  24  to  35  years. 

This  announcement  aroused  keen  interest,  especially  among  men 
already  engaged  in  part-time  continuation-school  teaching,  and  299 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
new  course.  Four-fifths  of  these  were  artisans.  Statistics  showed 
that  only  90  full-time  teachers  were  needed  in  Prussia  each  year  for 
the  continuation  schools  of  the  three  groups  of  trades  which  this 
course  was  to  serve.  It  was  decided  to  fill  30  of  these  places  by  pro- 
moting the  best  of  the  part-time  teachers,  thus  encouraging  efficiency 
among  this  important  group  of  continuation-school  workers.  This 
left  60  places  to  bo  filled  by  graduates  of  the  one-year  comse  and 
299  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  course.     It  was  necessary  to  elimi- 
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nate  five-sixths  of  the  candidates,  and  thus  avoid  training  men  for 
positions  which  they  could  not  hope  to  obtain.  The  sifting  process 
is  interesting.  Among  the  candidates  were  found  18  practical  men 
and  3  teachers  whose  qualifications  exempted  them  from  exammation. 
Fifty  were  eliminated  who  did  not  measure  up  to  the  previously 
aimounced  requirements.  A  large  number  of  others  were  eliminated 
because  their  applications  showed  important  mistakes  in  German 
grammar  and  composition,  or  whose  submitted  drawings  were  unsat- 
isfactory. The  number  of  teachers  was  now  reduced  to  31,  but  the 
practical  men  were  still  so  numerous  that  the  committee  arbitrarily 
selected  36  whose  general  qualifications,  judged  by  experience,  appli- 
cations, and  drawings,  were  the  best.  This  left  67  candidates  to  take 
the  examination  for  the  37  remaining  places  in  the  training  course. 
Fifteen  places  were  won  by  practical  men  and  24  by  teachers.  No 
doubt  the  result  was  determined  in  some  measure  by  the  policy  of 
the  management  to  keep  the  number  of  teachers  and  practical  men 
about  equal  in  the  course. 

The  general  examination  of  the  men  from  the  trades  (teachers 
were  not  required  to  take  this)  consisted  of  three  parts:  (1)  An  essay 
on  *' Experiences  and  Observations  from  the  life  of  an  Apprentice,'' 
for  which  three  hours  were  allowed;  (2)  a  test  in  arithmetic,  largely 
in  the  applications  of  percentage;  and  (3)  oral  questions  concerning 
the  candidate's  education,  trade  activities,  experience  in  part-time 
teaching  in  continuation  schools,  birthplace,  place  of  employment, 
personal  interests  and  reading,  and  historical  and  scientific  facts 
which  should  be  common  knowledge.  The  practical  tests  differed 
according  to  the  trades  which  the  men  aspired  to  teach,  the  principal 
part  of  the  test  consisting  in  each  case  of  making  as  carefully  and 
accurately  as  possible  a  working  drawing  of  some  project  connected 
with  the  trade.  The  oral  part  of  this  test  was  technical  in  character, 
but  not  difficult.  For  example,  candidates  for  the  builders'  class  were 
asked  to  explain  how  to  make  the  different  kinds  of  roof  joints,  and 
how  simple  arches,  window  openings,  and  doorways  are  constructed 
in  building  a  brick  wall. 

The  training  course  opened  after  the  Easter  vacation,  1913,  with  a 
faculty  of  20  members,  most  of  whom  give  only  part  time  to  this 
institution.  Five  of  the  number  are  directors  of  industrial  continua- 
tion schools,  two  are  lawyers,  three  are  engineers,  three  painters  and 
graphic  artists,  three  master  workmen,  and  the  remainder  are 
selected  continuation-school  teachers. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  groups  of  subjects. 
The  first  part  consists  of  pedagogical  and  general  subjects,  which  mtist 
be  taken  irrespective  of  the  trade  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach. 
However,  certain  subjects  are  required  of  the  practical  men  and  not 
of  the  teachers,  and  vice  versa,  as  will  be  noted  later.    The  following 
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subjects  are  included  in  the  first  group:  The  purpose  and  meaning  of 
industriiil  education,  continuation-school  methods,  practice  teaching, 
elementary  psychology  and  ethics,  arithmetic,  German,  bookkeeping, 
projective  drawing,  and  citizenship.  About  20  hours  per  week  out  of  a 
total  of  32  arc  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  course.  The  second  group 
of  subjects  is  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  metal-working 
trades,  and  comprises  technology  of  iron,  machine  drawing,  study  of 
machines,  plumbing  drawing  and  theory,  sheet-metal  drawing  and 
theory,  drawing  methods,  and  trade  knowledge  or  information,  such 
as  sources  of  materials,  cost  of  materials,  etc.,  for  machine  builders. 
The  third  group  is  for  those  preparing  for  the  building  trades,  and 
includes  theory  and  drawing  for  builders  and  interior  finishers,  theory 
and  drawing  for  cabinetmakers,  theory  and  drawing  of  roof  construe^ 
tion,  methods  in  drawing,  and  trade  information  for  builders  and  into* 
rior  finishers.  The  fourth  group  of  subjects  is  for  the  ornamental 
industries,  and  includes  drawing  methods,  drawing  from  objects,  let- 
tering, painting,  trade  theory,  and  such  special  subjects  as  book- 
binding and  printing,  with  appropriate  drawing. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  student^s  time  is  occupied 
with  drawing,  almost  all  of  which  is  closely  related  to  the  trade  he 
expects  to  teach. 

The  course  is  arranged  diflFerently  for  the  two  classes  of  students, 
the  practical  men  giving  more  time  to  pedagogy  and  the  professional 
teachers  more  time  to  technical  subjects  and  drawing.  For  example, 
the  practical  men  have  three  semester  hours  of  psychology  and 
ethics,  while  these  subjects  are  omitted  from  the  program  of  the 
teachers,  since  they  studied  them  in  preparation  for  elementary 
teaching.  The  practical  men  must  take  7  semester  hours  of  practice 
teaching,  2  the  first  semester  and  5  the  second,  while  this  work  is 
reduced  to  5  semester  hours  for  the  teachers.  In  addition  the  prac^ 
tical  men  take  6  hours  of  observation  work  per  week  for  one-fourth 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  alone  have  projective  drawing 
and  in  the  metal  industry  group  technical  study  of  iron. 

The  practice  teaching  is,  of  course,  done  in  an  industrial  continua^ 
tion  school  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the 
seminar  course.  Classes  are  divided  into  groups  of  15  for  this  work. 
The  first  few  hours  are  spent  in  observation  and  the  rest  in  actual 
teaching  after  carefully  prepared  lesson  plans.  The  criticisms  of  the 
professor  follow,  with  questions  and  discussions. 

Moreover,  much  attention  is  given  to  methods  in  each  of  the  sub- 
jects taught.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  practical  methods  of 
presenting  his  subject,  as  well  as  to  review  him  and  strengthen  him 
in  the  subject  matter,  the  assumption  being  that  he  already  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  This  was  quite 
marked  in  two  trade  drawing  classes  visited,  one  of  them  taught  by 
the  director  of  the  school. 
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Extensive  use  is  made  of  LehrmitUl,  or  teaching  materials,  such  as 
parts  of  machines,  fine  mechanical  and  optical  instruments,  plumbing 
supplies  and  fixtures,  ornamental  iron  work,  models  of  buildings  and 
parts  of  buildings,  etc.,  most  of  which  serve  as  models  for  trade  draw- 
ing, as  well  as  for  illustrative  material.  The  institution,  yoimg  as  it  is, 
already  has  a  good  collection  of  Lehrmittel  and  is  constantly  adding  to 
its  collection. 

That  this  youngest  of  Prussian  educational  institutions  is  consid- 
ered a  permanent  and  important  feature  of  the  educational  system  is 
shown  by  the  plans  for  its  development.  There  will  be  added  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  Easter,  1915,  two  other  groups  of 
industries  to  the  three  already  included  in  the  course.  The  first  of 
these,  NahrungsmiUdgewerbe,  includes  the  trades  which  have  to  do 
with  the  preparation  and  service  of  foods — bakers,  butchers,  cooks, 
waiters,  etc.  The  second,  Bekleidungagewerhe,  includes  the  two 
principal  clothing  industries,  those  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker.  This 
will,  of  course,  necessitate  increasing  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  by  whatever  nimiber  of  teachers  are  needed  each  year 
in  these  groups  of  trades. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  course  to  two  years  and  thus  make  of 
it  a  seminar  or  training  school,  instead  of  continuing  it  as  a  training 
course.  The  experience  of  the  first  year  has  convinced  those  in 
charge  that  one  year  is  entirely  too  short  a  time  for  the  proper 
training  of  either  the  professional  teachers  or  the  practical  men. 
One  year's  training  might  suffice  if  the  former  were  to  teach  only 
arithmetic,  German,  and  citizenship,  and  the  latter  only  drawing  and 
trade  theory  and  practice.  It  has  been  accepted,  however,  as  one  of 
the  fixed  principles  of  continuation  school  instruction  in  Prussia 
that  a  full-time  teacher  in  these  schools  should  teach  aU  subjects  to 
each  class  of  boys  placed  in  his  charge.  It  is  maintained  that  in  this 
way  the  subjects  are  correlated,  the  training  as  a  whole  given  imity, 
and  the  teacher  made  to  feel  responsibiUty  for  the  success  of  his 
pupils  to  a  degree  impossible  of  attainment  when  the  class  is  taught 
by  two  or  three  teachers.  This  requires,  however,  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  thoroughly  trained;  hence  the  necessity  for  expanding  the 
course. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  start  in  the  near  future  short  courses  at 
this  institution  for  the  further  training  of  part-time  teachers.  Such 
courses,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  have  been  given  for  some  years  in 
different  parts  of  Prussia,  attended  mostly  by  those  already  teaching 
in  part-time  positions.  This  training  school,  with  its  able  faculty, 
its  special  equipment  and  definite  pedagogical  aims,  should,  say  the 
authorities,  become  the  principal  place  for  such  work. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  Prof.  Hecker,  who  has  charge  of  this  new 
institution,  to  make  this  the  center  of  the  industrial  continuation- 
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school  activities  in  Prussia.  He  proposes  the  erection  of  a  speciaUy 
designed  group  of  buildings  to  house  a  Kunsigewerhesckidej  or  indus- 
trial art  school;  a  OewerbeschnUf  or  industrial  school,  offering  full- 
time  courses  in  a  variety  of  trades;  a  Oewerbliche  Fortbiliungsschvle, 
or  industrial  continuation  school,  with  courses  in  all  of  the  principal 
trades,  and  this  seminar,  with  its  course  expanded  to  two  years. 
Prof.  Heckcr  expressed  confidence  that  such  a  group  of  buildings 
will  be  constructed  within  a  few  years.  The  seminar  would  thus 
have  immediately  at  hand  the  best  of  faciUties  for  practice  teaching 
and  observation  work.  Opportunity  would  also  be  provided  for 
more  extensive  study  of  trade  technic  and  drawing  on  the  part  of 
students  who  showed  weakness  along  these  lines.  Prof.  Hecker 
hopes  also  to  develop  the  present  collection  of  teaching  materials 
(Lehrmittel)  into  a  State  continuation-school  museum  and  library, 
where  may  be  found  all  kinds  of  models,  materials,  and  publications 
of  use  to  the  continuation-school  teacher. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  the  scope  of  this  institution  is 
quite  limited  in  comparison  with  the  possibiUties  of  teacher  training 
in  the  continuation-school  field.  It  does  not  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  boys'  commercial  continuation  schools, 
which  enroll  nearly  half  as  many  pupils  as  the  industrial,  or  for  the 
schools  for  imskilled  workers,  which  in  Berlin  are  attended  by  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  in  continuation  schools,  or  for  the  girls' 
commercial,  trade,  or  homemaking  continuation  schools,  which  have 
hardly  begun  to  find  a  place  in  German  educational  organization. 
It  trains  only  industrial  continuation-school  teachers.  Nor  does  it 
train  all  of  these.  It  confines  its  attention  to  full-time  teachers, 
leaving  to  accident  or  to  short-course  temporary  schools  organized 
here  and  there  the  training  of  that  large  group  of  part-time  teachers 
who  do  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  these  schools.  Moreover,  it  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  the  three  most  important  groups  of  industries — 
the  metal  working,  building,  and  ornamental  trades — ^which  employ 
the  majority  of  skilled  workers.  Finally,  it  trains  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  appointed  each  year  in  the  schools  teaching 
these  groups  of  trades,  the  remaining  third  being  promoted  from 
part-time  positions. 

However,  the  significant  fact  remains  that  a  perfectly  definite  and 
highly  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  providing 
adequate  training  for  continuation-school  teachers,  and  this  where 
the  need  was  greatest.  The  rest  will  xmdoubtedly  follow,  including 
first,  some  such  development  of  this  school  as  outlined  above,  and 
later,  provision  in  other  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  boys' 
commercial  and  general,  and  for  girls'  commercial,  trade,  and  home- 
making  continuation  schools. 
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IV.  DUAL  CONTROL  IN  INDUSTIUAL  EDUCATION  IN 

PRUSSIA. 

In  the  discussion  of  dual  versus  unit  control  in  connection  with 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States  much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  efficiency  of  the  dual  system  in  European  countries, 
particularly  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
dual  control  are  men  who  base  their  position  on  investigation  of 
industrial  education  in  the  German  States.  While  the  American 
problem  differs  in  essential  features  from  that  of  Germany,  owing  to 
markedly  different  social  and  industrial  conditions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  system  offers  many  suggestions  of  value  to 
this  coimtry  and  that  it  deserves  careful  study.  Such  study  must 
be  discriminating,  however.  It  must  not  assume  that  the  dual 
character  of  the  G^erman  system  is  essential  to  its  success,  and  least 
of  aU  that,  because  part  of  a  successful  system  there,  it  should  be 
adopted  here.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  consider  the  dual  system  in  rela- 
tion only  to  the  efficiency  of  vocational  education.  Its  effect  on 
education  as  a  whole,  especially  its  elementary  stages,  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to  make  a  more  careful  examination 
than  has  yet  been  made  of  dual  control  in  one  of  the  German  States. 
Prussia  is  selected  because  of  its  importance  in  the  Empire  and  also 
because  it  furnishes  the  best  example  of  dual  control. 

In  Prussia  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  is  charged  witb 
responsibility  for  technical,  commercial,  and  industrial  education  for 
both  sexes  with  the  exception  of  that  carried  on  in  institutions  of 
college  and  university  grade.  Under  the  direction  of  this  ministry 
are  (1)  many  kinds  of  full-time  middle  technical,  trade,  and  commer- 
cial schools  such  as  builders'  schools,  cabuietmakerd'  schools,  ma- 
chinery schools,  merchants'  schools,  and  industrial  art  schools;  (2) 
voluntary  continuation  schools,  both  industrial  and  commercial, 
meeting  evenings  and  Simdays  and  attended  chiefly  by  adult  workers; 
and  (3)  all  kinds  of  compulsory  continuation  schools,  including 
industrial,  commercial,  and  general  schools  for  boys,  and  industrial, 
commercial,  and  homemaking  schools  for  girls.  The  continuation 
schools  were  added  to  this  list  some  thirty  years  ago  when  it  was 
decided  to  make  them  more  industrial  in  character.  Within  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  a  further  development  of  the  system.  A 
Prussian  seminar  or  normal  school,  for  training  teachers  for  the 
industrial  continuation  schools,  has  been  established  by  the  minis- 
try for  commerce  and  industry.  It  seems  probable  that  schools 
for  training  teachers  for  other  types  of  continuation  schools  will 
foUow. 
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It  is  obviouSy  thereforOi  that  Ptussia  has  not  one  but  two  systems 
of  education  under  different  departments  of  the  Oovemment.  One 
system  has  charge  of  all  children  up  to  14  years  of  age,  or  till  sadi 
time  as  the  elementary  course  is  completed,  and  such  others  as  con- 
tinue their  general  education  to  a  later  age.  Hie  other  system  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  such  as  go  into  industry  or  commerce  at  14 
years  of  age  or  devote  themselves  to  special  training  for  technical  or 
commercial  pursuits.  Not  only  are  these  two  systems  of  education 
under  different  ministries  or  Government  departments,  but  they  are 
organized  locally  in  each  city  under  different  authorities.  In  ihe 
case  of  vocational  education  much  care  is  taken  to  obtain  the  coop- 
eration of  local  industrial  and  commercial  interests  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

I  Dual  control  has  been  in  effect  so  long  in  Prussia  that  there  is  little 
disposition  to  question  its  wisdom.  If  an  American  raises  the  ques- 
tion, he  is  met  by  arguments  that  have  a  familiar  soxmd  to  tiioae 
who  have  followed  the  vocational  education  movement  in  this 
country.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  it  is  claimed,  can  the 
industrial  schools  be  made  and  kept  practical.  If  placed  under  the 
same  management  as  the  elementary  schools,  they  become  academic, 
and  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  established  is  defeated. 
In  fact,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  continuation  schools  were  taken  away 
from  the  ministry  in  charge  of  education  and  placed  imder  the  min- 
istry for  commerce  and  industry,  because  the  former  failed  to  adjust 
them  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  in  attendance.  Moreover,  changes  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  industry.  The  ministry  of  commerce  and 
industry  is  sensitive  to  these  changes,  and  is  therefore  in  better  posi- 
tion to  adjust  the  training  of  its  youthful  workers  to  them.  Again, 
the  management  of  the  regular  schools,  from  the  State  ministry 
down  to  the  local  officer  or  board,  is  handicapped  by  decades,  and 
even  centuries,  of  educational  tradition,  while  the  present  manage- 
ment of  industrial  and  commercial  schools  is  entirely  free  from  this 
handicap.  The  men  in  charge  have  not  been  thinking  in  the  grooves 
of  educational  tradition;  they  are  therefore  freer  to  determine  what 
industry  and  commerce  need  through  these  special  schools,  and  they 
are  more  ready  to  provide  it.  Finally,  the  poUcy  of  dual  control 
places  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools  in  charge  of  men  who 
have  a  definite  problem.  Vocational  education  could  not  receive  as 
thorough  consideration  from  officials  concerned  with  all  the  various 
problems  of  educational  administration  as  from  a  board  and  execu- 
tive officer  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  look  after  vocational'^education, 
particularly  if  the  latter  are  in  close  touch  with  industry  and  the 
former  are  not. 

In  practice  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  systems.     Many  of  the  administrative  and  executive  officers 
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of  the  industrial  education  system  were  drawn  from  the  general  edu- 
cation system.  Elementary  school  buildings  and  equipment  are 
used  extensively  for  continuation  school  classes.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  great  majority  of  continuation  school  teachers  come  from  the 
elementary  schools.  In  1912,  of  the  16,176  industrial  continuation 
school  teachers  in  Prussia,  13,161  had  received  the  pedagogical  train- 
ing of  elementary  teachers  and  were  then  serving  in  the  elementary 
schools,  teaching  in  the  continuation  schools  only  from  two  to  six 
hours  per  week  in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  or  had  served  in 
elementary  schools  and  had  been  taken  over  for  full-time  work  in  the 
continuation  schools.  This  cooperation  does  not  affect  the  middle 
technical  schools,  however.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  one-sided  cooperation, 
the  continuation  schools  receiving  much  more  benefit  from  it  than 
the  elementary  schools,  as  will  appear  more  clearly  later;  but  it  is 
important  that  the  relation  is  one  of  cooperation  rather  than  oppo- 
sition. There  appears  to  be  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  either  system  that  the  other  is  receiving  more  than  its  share  of 
financial  support. 

That  the  Prussian  plan  of  organization  has  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  efficient  system  of  vocational  education,  especially  in 
the  lai^er  cities,  can  not  be  questioned.  Granting  that  there  are 
certain  weaknesses,  one  must  readily  admit  that  in  completeness  of 
organization  to  care  for  the  vocational  needs  of  her  boys  and  girls 
and  in  the  thorough  and  practical  character  of  vocational  instruction 
given,  Prussia  with  her  dual  system  has  gone  much  farther  than  any 
other  State  or  country,  except  some  of  her  sister  States  of  the  German 
Empire. 

However,  in  considering  the  question  of  dual  control  in  Prussia, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  her  industrial  and  commercial  schools, 
both  the  continuation  schools  and  the  full-time  middle  schools,  are 
intended  for  those  who  have  already  entered  definite  occupations  or 
trades  in  industry  or  commerce.  In  the  continuation  school,  instruc- 
tion, largely  of  a  technical  character,  merely  supplements  the  train- 
ing of  the  workshop  or  store  in  trades  or  in  unskilled  work  already 
chosen.  The  middle  schools  are  for  those  who  have  worked  two  or 
three  years  at  a  skilled  trade  and  are  able  to  devote  all  their  time 
for  from  one  to  five  semesters  to  further  training  in  that  trade  or  its 
engineering  aspects.  Prussia  does  not  have  schools  like  the  Scales 
profesaionelles  of  Pans,  or  like  some  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
which  take  the  place  or  seek  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  nearly  all  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  elementary  schools  leave  school  and  begin  work  at  the  age  of 
14  years.  The  only  day  schools  open  to  them,  were  they  able  and 
disposed  to  continue  their  education,  are  the  schools  that  prepare 
for  teaching,  which  limit  attendance  to  the  needs  of  the  profession. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover;  that  the  problem  of  dual 
control  presents  different  aspects  in  case  of  the  middle  technical 
and  voluntary  continuation  schools  from  those  presented  in  the 
compulsory  continuation  schools.  The  former  are  more  remote 
than  the  latter  from  the  elementary  schools.  Such  of  their  pupils 
as  enter  with  an  elementary  training — as  most  of  them  do — have 
been  out  of  school  two  or  more  years,  except  as  they  have  attended 
continuation  schools  while  employed  as  apprentices.  On  the  other 
hand,  pupils  in  the  continuation  schools  have  come  directly  from  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  separate  control  is  more 
logical  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  In  fact,  such  control 
was  originated  for  the  middle  technical  schools  and  was  later  ex- 
tended to  include  the  compidsory  continuation  schools. 

One  effect  of  dual  control  in  Prussia  has  been  to  hinder  adjustment 
of  the  elementary  school  to  present-day  needs  through  introduction 
of  industrial  arts  and  appeal  to  vocational  interest.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  in  continuation  schools 
come  from  the  elementary  schools.  Most  of  these  give  only  a  few 
hours  per  week  to  continuation-sohool  teaching,  continuing  thair 
regular  work  as  elementary  teachers.  Naturally  these  would  carry 
back  to  their  daily  work  in  the  classroom  something  of  the  methods, 
the  interests,  and  even  of  the  content  of  the  vocational  schools.  This 
has  little  opportunity  to  function,  however,  as  will  appear  more  dearly 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  460  of  the  702  teachers  in  Prussia  who 
give  their  entire  time  to  continuation-school  work,  have  been  drawn 
from  the  elementary  schools,  and  nearly  50  are  added  to  the  list  each 
year  in  the  metal  and  building  trades  alone.  These  are  attracted 
to  the  continuation  schools  by  the  larger  salaries  and  the  practical 
character  of  the  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  salary, 
amoimting  to  about  600  marks  per  year,  is  the  stronger  attraction; 
but  it  is  the  elementary  teacher  who  has  shown  the  keenest  interest 
and  greatest  abiUty  in  part-time  vocational  teaching  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  who  is  chosen  for  full-time  work,  with  this  substantial 
increase  in  salary.  In  most  cases  he  has  given  many  nonteaching 
hours  to  study  of  trade  technic  or  drawing  in  a  middle  technical 
school  or  to  actual  trade  experience  in  a  commercial  shop.  The 
elementary  schools  thus  lose  each  year  to  the  vocational  schools, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  another  system,  many  of  their  most  ambi- 
tious  teachers,  those  who  are  most  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
to  fit  themselves  for  better  positions.  What  is  still  more  important, 
the  loss  is  in  teachers  to  whom  the  industrial  element  and  vocational 
interest  in  education  make  the  strongest  appeal.  This  in  part 
acGOimts  for  the  failure  of  Prussian  elementary  schools  to  make  use 
of  these  important  factors  in  geography,  language  work,  arithmetic, 
history,   and  other  subjects — a  failure  which  has  been  noted  by 
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i\jiiericaii  students  of  German  elementary  education.  Prussian  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  do  not,  with  rare  exceptions,  believe  in  things 
industrial  or  vocational  in  the  elementary  school;  this  is  the  place 
for  the  ''fundamentals"  of  education,  with  a  traditional  definition 
of  "fundamentals."  This  attitude  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who  do  believe  in  introducing  the 
industrial  element  in  elementary  education  and  are  best  qualified  to 
do  it  are  annually  removed  to  the  vocational  system.  It  may  be 
argued  that  these  men  would  be  drawn  off  to  the  vocational  schools 
just  the  same  under  unit  control,  but  they  would  then  remain  in  the 
same  educational  system  and  their  separation  from  elementary  edu- 
cation could  not  be  so  complete. 

However,  it  is  of  much  more  serious  consequence  in  keeping  the 
industrial  element  and  vocational  interest  out  of  the  elementary 
school  that,  because  of  the  dual  system,  the  management  of  ele- 
mentary schools  is  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  problems  of  voca- 
tional education.  From  the  State  minister  in  charge  of  education 
down  to  the  humblest  local  official,  it  is  imderstood  that  vocational 
education  belongs  to  another  department  of  the  Government.  The 
usual  school  authorities  are  not  expected  to  concern  themselves  about 
it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  manual  training,  which  American 
educators  still  measure  more  in  educational  than  in  vocational  values, 
is  taught  in  very  few  Prussian  elementary  schools,  and  where  taught 
at  all  is  elective  as  an  additional  subject  to  the  required  course,  has 
meager  equipment,  and  is  taken  by  very  few  pupils.  For  example, 
in  Berlin  this  subject  is  not  taught.  In  Steglitz,  an  important 
suburb  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  large  elementary  schools  eqmpped  for 
manual  training  had  only  two  boys  taking  this  subject  at  the  time 
the  school  was  visited.  True,  sewing,  darning,  mending,  and  similar 
handwork  for  girls  have  had  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  but  their 
teaching  has  had  little  industrial  significance.  i\s  pointed  out  above, 
little  attempt  is  made  to  vitalize  the  usual  school  subjects  by  intro- 
duction of  the  industrial  element  or  appeal  to  vocational  interest. 
School  administrative  and  executive  officials  are  not  expected  to 
concern  themselves  with  this  phase  of  education.  If  they  were 
obliged  to  face  day  after  day  the  task  of  training  14  to  18  year 
old  boys  and  girls  for  the  positions  they  fill  or  hope  to  fill  in  commerce 
and  industry,  they  would  probably  feel  more  keenly  the  value  of  the 
industrial  element  in  elementary  education. 

Still  another  aspect  of  this  absence  from  the  elementary  school  of 
the  industrial  element  and  appeal  to  vocational  interest  deserves 
consideration,  namely,  its  effect  on  the  boy's  preparation  for  industry 
and  the  continuation  school.  Prussian  teachers  take  the  stand  that 
the  elementary  school  as  now  conducted,  with  its  thorough  training 
m  religion,  reading,  writmg,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  nature 
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'study,  and  drawing  affords  the  best  preparation  that  can  be  given  up 
to  the  ago  of  14  years,  no  matter  what  the  boy's  occupation  is  to  be, 
unless  he  is  going  into  one  of  the  professions.  The  German  teadier 
emphasizes  the  principles  of  his  subjects  rather  than  their  applicatioiis. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  continuation  school  and  industry  emphasis 
is  entirely  on  the  applications.  When  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  14 
years,  work  of  one  character  is  broken  off  abruptly  and  work  of  a 
distinctly  different  character  is  taken  up  in  a  school  which  has  very 
different  aims  and  is  under  an  entirely  different  management.  At 
the  same  time  the  boy  is  thrown  into  the  busy  world  of  industry  or 
commerce  and  compelled  to  make  new  adjustments  there.  The  innch- 
discussed  gap  between  the  American  elementary  and  high  schools  is 
not  so  great  as  that  w^hich  the  Prussian  boy  of  14  faces  as  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school.  To  be  sure,  one  purpose  of  the  continuation 
school  is  to  bridge  this  gap  between  school  and  industry,  but  it  is 
built  on  the  industry  side  and  reaches  only  halfway  across.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  one  city  in  Germany  which  has  done  signifi- 
cant work  in  putting  real  life  into  the  elementary  school  is  Munich, 
the  largest  city  in  the  Empire  where  unit  control  is  in  effect. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  dual  system  apparently  dis- 
courages the  development  of  a  wise  plan  of  vocational  guidance.  In 
the  United  States  consideration  of  vocational  education  quickly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  boys  and  girls  need  assistance  other  than  that 
usually  afforded  by  parents  in  choosing  the  vocation  they  will  enter, 
as  well  as  training  for  efficiency  after  the  choice  has  been  made.  To 
bo  sure,  this  movement  is  comparatively  new,  and  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  measure  of  responsibility  to  be  taken  in  the  matter 
by  the  parent,  by  the  school,  by  the  State,  and  by  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organizations.  Nevertheless,  the  need  of  a  rational  plan 
has  become  obvious,  however  responsibility  may  be  shared;  and  the 
conviction  is  growing  that  the  elementary  school  must  be  so  oi^an- 
ized  and  conducted  as  to  be  the  prime  factor  in  this  plan.  Prussia, 
with  her  comprehensive  and  efficient  system  of  vocational  schools  in 
operation  for  years,*  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. What  is  done  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  guilds,  chambers  of 
industry,  and  other  industrial  or  commercial  organizations,  which 
look  at  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry  and  commerce 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  boy's  needs.  In  Berlin  not  even  this 
organized  effort  at  vocational  guidance  exists,  though  the  need  is 
recognized.  The  old  German  custom  of  a  son  taking  up  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  father  has  broken  down  tmder  modem  industrial  and 
social  conditions,  the  rapid  development  of  the  factory  system  being 
in  large  measure  responsible  for  this.     Choice  of  occupation  must 

1  The  period  varies  wiih  ilifTcrent  cities;  in  Berlin  compuLsory  continufttion  schools  for  boys hav»  been 
maintained  since  1905,  and  (or  girls  since  1913. 
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be  made  by  the  great  majority  of  boys,  or  by  their  parents  for  them, 
before  the  age  of  14  years  is  reached.  They  can  not  expect  help  in 
this  important  matter  from  the  industrial  or  commercial  continua- 
tion schools,  for  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  boy  till  he  has 
entered  upon  his  apprenticeship. 

If  the  perplexed  parent  turns  to  the  elementary  school,  he  finds 
that  his  boy  has  had  nothing  there  to  help  him  discover  his  aptitudes 
or  to  give  him  information  concerning  the  different  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  of  his  community.  Directors  of  schools  report 
that  the  parent  sometimes  asks  advice  of  the  teacher,  but  as  a  rule 
the  teacher  has  had  slight  contact  with  industrial  activities,  and  has 
had  opportunity  only  to  observe  the  boy  in  school  work  of  an  aca- 
demic character.  At  best  he  can  advise  the  parent  only  as  to  the 
general  qualities  of  mind  and  temperament  which  have  marked  the 
boy's  work  along  nonindustrial  lines.  The  administrative  authorities 
of  elementary  schools,  as  has  been  noted,  have  no  occasion  to  consider, 
are  not  expected  to  consider,  questions  pertaining  to  vocations; 
the  fundamentals  of  elementary  education  constitute  their  problem. 
This  important  matter  fails  to  receive  consideration  through  division 
of  responsibility  between  two  independent  educational  authorities. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  dual  system  in  Prussia  have  been 
suggested  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  both  the  industrial  continuation  schools  and  middle  technical 
schools  are  practical.  Their  work  is  closely  related  to  the  industries 
in  which  their  pupils  are  engaged.  The  organization  is  simple  and 
reasonably  flexible.  Cooperation  of  employers  and  workers  in  the 
industries  has  been  secured.  The  oflScials  know  what  is  going  on  in 
industry  and  show  no  hesitancy  in  adjusting  the  work  of  these  schools 
to  changing  conditions  and  processes  in  industry.  Given  a  definite 
task,  they  are  performing  it  weU.  The  same  can  be  said,  though  a 
little  less  emphatically,  concerning  the  commercial  continuation 
schools,  and  part  of  it  can  be  said  concerning  the  continuation  schools 
for  unskilled  workers. 

Undoubtedly  these  conditions,  or  most  of  them,  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  system  of  industrial  education.  However,  two 
questions  naturally  arise:  (1)  "Are  the  advantages  limited  to  the 
dual  system?"  and  (2)  "Are  the  disadvantages  discussed  above 
inherent  in  the  dual  system?"  In  considering  these  questions  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  German  elementary  school  system  dates 
back  to  the  Reformation  and  has  centuries  of  tradition  behind  it; 
that  its  administrative  and  executive  personnel  changes  very  slowly; 
that  industrial  education  in  Prussia  is  supplementary  to  trade 
experience  and  not  preliminary  to  it,  and  that  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent in  case  of  the  middle  technical  schools,  which  receive  a  rela- 
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lively  small  number  of  pupils  after  two  or  three  years  of  trade 
experience,  than  it  is  in  case  of  the  continuation  schools,  which  receive 
all,  or  practically  all,  pupils  when  they  leave  the  elementary  schools. 

Yet  none  of  these  conditions,  nor  all  of  them,  seem  to  make  neces- 
sary a  separate  school  system.  The  regular  school  system  of  Prussia, 
supported  jointly  by  the  State  and  community,  was  organized  for 
the  service  of  society.  Indeed  it  had  its  origin,  as  has  all  education, 
in  the  desire  to  fit  the  youth  for  his  work  as  an  adult.  In  other 
words,  it  was  originally  vocational  in  purpose. 

Possibly  it  would  have  taken  longer  to  develop  through  existing 
educational  organization  the  different  industrial  and  commercial 
schools  of  various  types  that  have  grown  up  under  the  dual  system, 
but  it  could  have  been  done  if  the  same  enei^  and  intelligence  had 
been  focused  on  the  educational  organization  that  were  centered  on 
building  up  the  new  system. 

Dual  control  sets  apart  the  elementary  school  from  industry,  and 
emphasizes  the  academic  character  of  its  work  in  the  minds  of 
teachers,  pupils,  school  authorities,  and  parents  alike.  It  tends  in 
this  way  to  justify  itself  and  to  make  itself  appear  the  more  necessary 
by  widening  the  gap  between  elementary  education  and  industrial 
life — the  gap  which  industrial  education  seeks  to  bridge.  This  con- 
dition also  makes  it  impossible  for  the  elementary  school  to  take  its 
proper  place  either  in  the  preparation  of  the  boy  for  industry  or  in 
a  rational  plan  of  vocational  guidance,  for  both  depend  on  a  different 
kind  of  elementary  school  than  exists  in  Prussia  to-day — an  ele- 
mentary school  in  which  the  industrial  element  and  vocational  interest 
have  found  a  place. 
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fNo.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  ta  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B, 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  3.  State  school  systems:  in.  Legislation  and  Judicial  dedsioas  relating  to  public  education.    Oct. 

1, 1908,  to  Oct.  i;  1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
e(No.  5.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  ots. 

I9li. 

«No.  1.  Bibliography  of  sdence  teacbing.    6  cts. 

*So.  2.  Opportimities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    5  eta. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Raediger.    15  cts. 

•No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  edleges.    George  D.  Btrayer.    10  cts. 
«No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  matfaemEtics  in  universities  and  In  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  nnivenities. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  In  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schoote  of  the  United  States.    15  ots. 
«No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    7.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Li^tner  Witmer.. 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reeonstnieted.    Harry  E.  King.    10  cts. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  sui^Mirted  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

1912. 

«No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    F.  Mutchler  and  W.  J.  Craig.    5  cts. 

*Na3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    Sets. 

*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    6  cts. 
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*No.5.  A  study  of  ezpenaes  of  city  school  systonu.    Harlan  Updsgrall.    lOcts. 

^o.  A.  Agricultural  education  In  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*No.  7.  Educatiooal  status  ol  nursing.    If.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.   [Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12.    10  eta.] 

*No.  0.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  If  yers.    10  cts. 

No.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  1. 

*No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 
*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics.   10  cts. 
*No.  17.  The  If  ontessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
<»No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  sdenoe.    IL  A.  Lelper.    5  cts. 
*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burrltt.    10  cts. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 
*No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  G .  If  odge.    10  eta. 

No.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1010-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  In  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.   Zebulon  Judd.    5  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    B.  E.  Smith  and  Chas.  addslher. 

No.  30.  Latin- American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

•     1913. 

No.  1.  If  onthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcations,  January,  1013. 
*No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  If  onahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
•No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.   Charles  H.  Handschin.    15  ttB, 
•No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E .  If acLean.    20  cts. 

No.  5.  If  onthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1913. 
•No.  0.  Agricultural  Instruction  in  high  schools.   C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
•No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Kingsley.    15  cts. 
•No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Ifonahan.    15  cts. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publfoations,  Aprfl,  1913. 
•No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 
•No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    5  cts. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1913. 
•No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 
•No.  18.  The  fifteenth  Internationa]  congress  on  hygiene  .and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 

No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith. 
•No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913  . 
•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
•No.  23.  The  Georgia  club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.    E.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
•No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kerschensteiaer. 

5  cts. 
•No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
•No.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe.    10  cts. 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.   5  ots. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendrlc  C.  Babcock.    10  cts. 
•No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
•No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  eta. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.    10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Hailmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
•No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  ots. 
•No.  44.  Organized  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  40.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  coimtry-Iife  high  school.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  PhUllps. 
•No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann.    10  cts. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
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*No.  52.  Gkinltary  schoolhooses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    5  cts. 

No.  53.  If  onthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  Industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  55.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  Oct.  1,  1909,  to  Oct.  1,  1912.     James 

C.  Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  58.  Educational  S3rstem  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  59.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

■*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 

No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 
*No.8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  ofvocatlonal  agricultural  education.    R.W.Stimson.    15  cts. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publlcattons,  April,  1914. 

No.  10.  Physl<»l  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914.    5  cts. 
*No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.    50  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 

No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.   J.  A.  Ferrell. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUcations,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  liigh  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Glynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
*No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  cts. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elixabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 
*No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Monahon, 

25  cts. 
*No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.    25  cts. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  Walkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    WillEorhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
*No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.R.Andrews.    10  cts. 
*No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.    State  legislation,  schools,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews.    30  cts. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Glrard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monohan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.   J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtcer. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachos.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathman. 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

1915. 

No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 

No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 
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No.  4.  The  health  of  school  chfldma.    W.  H.  Heck. 
No.  5.  Organlxation  of  State  depertments  of  edacatioa.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Ni>.  7.  Arcredited  secondary  sohools  In  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 
No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  hi  colleges  and  univenitkB.    Bird  T.  Baldwio. 
No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatlofial  puhUoattons,  March,  101S. 
No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  pubUcvsehool  systcna  of  the  southem  Appalaobian  Mountains.    Nor- 
man Frost. 
No.  12.  nistory  of  public-school  education  In  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
No.  13.  The  schoolhouse  as  the  polling  plaoe.    E.  J,  Wsrd. 
No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1915. 
No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  corrent  educational  publioatioos.    Index,  Feb.,  1914-Jaii.,  1915. 
No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publioatioiB,  June,  1915. 
No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  llluslrated  in  IndfcwwyolK    A.  W.  Dam. 
No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Qreat  Britain.    H.  S.  Richards. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  agricultural,  numoal  trafaiing,  and  industriAl  sehods,  1813-44. 
No.  ao.  The  rural  school  system  of  Minnesota.    H.  W.  Fosht. 
No.  21.  Schoolhouse  sanitation.    William  A.  Cook. 

No.  22.  State  versus  local  control  of  elementary  education.    T.  L.  MacDeiw^eU, 
No.  23.  The  teaching  of  oomraonity  oivios. 

No.  24.  Adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade.    LueUa  A.  Pataner. 
No.  25.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries. 
No.  26.  Secondary  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  America,  Sonth  America,  and  the  West  Indies.    Anna 

T.  Smith. 
No.  27.  Opportunities  for  forei^  students  at  coUeBes  and  unirerstties  in  the  United  Staiea.    Samuel  P. 

Capen. 
No.  28.  The  extension  of  public  edueatioa.    Qarenee  A.  Perry. 
No.  29.  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental  acbool.    James  6.  Hiatt. 
No.  30.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1911-12. 

No.  31.  A  comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teaeh«a  and  soh«ol  offiosck 
No.  32.  The  school  system  of  Ontario.    H.  W.  Foght. 
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